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NEW. COMPLETE, AND GENUINE | 
ACCOUNTS 
| OF THE | 


LIVES AND TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE MOST _ 
_ Eminent Perſons 


EVERY AGE AND NATION, 


was deſcended from a very ancient family, and born in 1527. 
He had his education in the univerſity of Aberdeen; and, in 


LE (Jon v), the celebrated biſhop of Roſs in Scotland, 


1547, was made canon of the cathedral church of Aberdeen 


and Murray. After this, he travelled into France; and, purſuing 


his ſtudies in the univerſities of Thoulouſe, Poictiers, and Paris, he 
took the degree of doctor of laws at the laſt. He continued abroad 
till 1554; when he was commanded home by the queen-regent, 


and made official and vicar-general of the dioceſe of Aberdeen; and, 


entering into the prieſthood, he became parſon of Une. About 
this time the Reformed Doctrine, beginning to ſpread in Scot- 


land, was zealouſly oppoſed by our author; and, a ſolemn diſ- 


pute being held between the Proteſtants and Papiſts in 1569, at 
Edinburgh, Lefley was a principal champion on the fide of the 
latter. However, this was ſo far from putting an end to the divi- 
ſions, that they daily increaſed; which occaſioning many diſtur- 
bances and commotions, both parties agreed to invite home the 
queen, who was then abſent in France. On this errand Leſley 
was employed by the Roman-Catholics; and made ſuch diſpatch, 
that he came ſeveral days before lord James Stuart, ſent by the 
Proteſtants, to Vitri, where queen Mary was then lamenting the 
death of her huſband, the king of France. Having delivered to 


her his credentials, he told her majeſty of lord James Stuart's 


coming from the Covenanters, and of his deſigns againſt the R- 
man- Catholic religion; and adviſed her to detain him in France 
by ſome honourable employment, till ſhe could ſettle her affairs at 
home: but the queen, not at all diſtruſting the nobility, who had 
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ſent lord James, deſired Leſley to wait, till ſhe could conſult with 
her friends upon the methods moſt proper for her to take. At firſt, 
the court of France oppoſed her return home: but, finding her 
much inclined to it, they ordered a fleet to attend her ; and Leſley 
embarked with her at Calais for Scotland, Auguſt 1561. 
Preſently after his arrival, he was appointed one of the fenators 
of the college of juſtice, and ſworn into the privy-council. The 
abbey of Lundores was conferred upon hun afterwards ; and, upon 
the death of Sinclair, biſhop of Roſs, he was promoted to that ſee, 
His learning was not inferior to his other attainments ; nor was his 
attention ſo entirely abſorbed in eccleſiaſtical matters, but that he 
found time to conſider and improve the civil ſtate of the kingdom. 
To this end, having obſerved that all the ancient laws were growing 
obſolete, for want of being collected into a body, he repreſented 
the thing to the queen, and prevailed with her majeſty to appoint 
proper perſons for the work. Accordingly, a commiſſion was made 
out, empowering our biſhop, with fifteen others, privy-counſellors 
and advocates in the law, with authority to print the ſame. Upon 
the queen's flying into En-land from the Covenanters, queen Elt- 
zabeth appointed commiſſioners at York, to examine the caſe be- 
tween her and her ſubjects; and our biſhop was one of thoſe choſen 
by his queen in 1568, to defend her cauſe. He did ſo with great 
vigour and ſtrength of reaſoning : and, when this method proved 
ineffectual, appeared afterwards in the character of ambaſſador at 
the Engliſh court. He was ſent to complain of the injuſtice done 
to his queen; but, finding no notice taken of his public ſolicita- 
tions, formed ſeveral ſchemes to procure her eſcape privately, 
With that view, among other projects, he negotiated a ſcheme for 
her marriage with the duke of Norfolk ; which being difcovercd, 
the duke was convicted of treaſon, and executed. Lefley, .how- 
ever, being examined upon it, pleaded the privileges of an ambaſſa- 
dor; alleging, that he had done nothing but what his place and 
duty tied him to, for procuring the liberty of his princeſs, &c. but, 


his pleas not availing, he was ſent priſoner to the iſle of Ely, and 


thence to the tower of London. 

In 1573, he was let at liberty; but, being baniſhed England, 
he retired 0 the Netherlands. The two following years he em- 
ployed in foliciting the Kings of France and Spain, and all the Ger— 
man princes, to interc!{t themſelves in the delivery of his miſtreſs; 
but, hnding them low in the affair, he went to Rome, to ſce what 
influence the pope might have over them. In the end, perceiving 
all his efforts truitlefs, he had recourſe to his pen, and publiſhed 
ſeveral pieces, to promote the ſame deſign. In 1579, he was 
made fultragan and vicar-general of the archbiſhopric of Rouen in 
Normandy, and, in his vifitation of that dioceſe, was apprehended 
and thrown into priton, and obliged to pay three thouſand piſtoles 
for his rauſom, or elle to Ve yes vp to queen Elizabeth, He re- 
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mained unmoleſted under the protection of Henry III. of France: 
but, upon the acceſſion of Henry IV. a Proteſtant, who was ſup- 
ported in his claim to that crown by queen Elizabeth, was appre- 
hended, in his viſitation through his dioceſe, in 1390; and, being 
thrown into priſon, was obliged to pay three thouſand piſtoles for 
his ranſom, to fave himſelf from being given up to Elizabeth. In 
1593, he was declared bithop of Conſtance ; with licence to hold 
the biſhopric of Roſs till he ſhould obtain peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
church of Conſtance, and its revenues. Some time after this, he 
went and reſided at Bruſſels: and, at laſt, ſeeing all hopes cut off“ 
of his returning home, to his biſhopric of Roſs, by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Reformation under king James, he retired into a mo- 
naſtery at Guirtenburg, about two miles from Bruſſels ; where he 
paſſed the remainder of his days, and died in 1596, 

LESLIE (DR. Jon), biſhop of Clogher in Ireland, was de- 
ſcended from an ancient family, and born in the north of Scotland. 
The firſt part of his education was at Aberdeen, from whence he 
removed to Oxford. Afterwards he travelled into Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and France: he ſpoke French, Spaniſh, and Italian, 
with the ſame propriety and fluency as the natives; and was equally 
as great a maſter of the Latin. He continued twenty-two years 
abroad; and, during that time, was at the ſiege of Rochelle, and 
the expedition to the iſle of Rhee, with the duke of Buckingham. 
He was all along converſant in courts, and at home was happy in 
that of Charles I. who admitted him into his privy-council both in 
Scotland and Ireland; in which ſtations he was continued by 
Charles II. after the Reſtoration. His chief preferment in the 
church of Scotland, was the biſhopric of the Orkneys, whence he 
was tranſlated to Raphoe in Ireland, in 1633 ; and, the fame year, 
ſworn a privy-counſellor in that kingdom. He built a ſtately palace 
in his dioceſe : it was built in the form and ſtrength of a caſtie, one 
of the fineſt epiſcopal palaces in Ireland, and proved to be uſeful 
afterwards in the rebellion of 1641, by preſerving a good part of 
that country. The good bithop exerted himſelf, ſo much as he 
could, in defence of the royal cauſe, and endured a ſiege in his 


caſtle of Raphoe, before he would ſurrender it to Oliver Cromwell; 


being the laſt which held out in that country. He then retired to 
Dublin, where he always uſed the liturgy of the church of Ireland 
in his family, and even had frequent confirmations and ordinations. 
After the Reſtoration, he came over to England; and, in 1661, 
was tranſlated to the fee of Clogher. He died in 1671, aged above 
100 years, having been above zo years a bithop ; and the moſt an- 
cient that was then in the world. 
LESLIE (CHARLES), the ſecond ſon of the preceding, was born 
in Ireland, we know not what year; and admitted a fellow- com- 
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moner in Dublin-College, where he continued till he commenced 
maſter of arts. Then he came to England, and entered himſelf in 
the Temple at London, where he ſtudied the Jaw for ſome years; 
but, at length growing weary of it, applied himſelf to divinity. 
In 1680, he entered into holy orders; and, in 1687, became chan- 
cellor of the cathedral church, or dioceſe, of Connor. About this 
time he rendered himſelf particularly obnoxious to the Popith party 
in Ireland, by his zealous oppoſition to them. | | 

Leſlie continued, after the Revolution, in allegiance to king 


James. In conſequence, -refuling to take the new oaths appointed 


-upon that change, he loſt all his preferments ; and, in 1689, 


when the troubles began to ariſe in Ireland, withdrew, with his 
family, into England. Here he ſet about writing political pieces, 
in ſupport of the cauſe he had embraced ; and, being a perſon of 
extraordinary wit and learning, was eſteemed a chieftain among the 
Nonjurors. Neither did his ſufferings make him forget his duty to 
the church of England; in defence of which he ſhewed himſelf 2 
ſtrenuous champion againſt the Quakers, many of whom were con- 
verted by him. He likewiſe employed his pen in the general cauſe 
of the Chriſtian religion, againſt Jews and Deiſts, and againſt the 
errors of Socinians and Papiſts. Meanwhile, his writings, and 
frequent viſits to the courts of St. Germains and Bar-le-Duc, ren- 
dered him obnoxious to the government; but he became more fo 
upon the publication of the“ Hereditary Right of the Crown of 


England aſſerted;“ of which he was the reputed author, Finding 


himſelf, on this account, under a neceſlity of leaving the kingdom, 
he repaired to the Pretender at Bar-le-Duc ; where he was allowed 
to officiate in a private chapel, aſter the rites of the church of Eng- 
lard ; and he took much pains to convert the Pretender to the Pro- 
teſtant religion, but in vain. However, to promote the ſaid Pre- 
tender's intereſt, when a great ſtir was made about him in England, 
he wrote a letter from Bar-le-Duc, dated April 29, 1714, which 
was printed and diſperſed among his adherents, replete with the 
molt ſordid flattery : wherein, he concluded with a propoſal, “on 
condition of his being reſtored to his crown, that, for the ſecurity 
of the church of England as by law eſtabliſhed, he would fo far 
wave his prerogative, in the nomination of biſhops, deans, and all 
other eccleſiaſtical preferments in the gift of the crown, that five 
bithops ſhould be appointed; of which the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury tor the time being always to be one, who, upon any vacancy, 
might name three perſons to him, of whom he would chooſe. 
Many other propoſals of the like nature were made ſoon after, and 
ſeveral projects were not only laid in England, but an actual inſur- 
rection begun in Scotland, by his party, in 1715: all which ended 
in the cruthing and diſperſing of the rebels, and in the Pretender's 
being obliged to leave the French dominions. 

In this exigence he withdrew to italy, whither Leſlie attended 


him, 
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him, notwithſtanding the ill uſage he met with at that court. He 


was a firm Proteſtant, and no unable champion of that religion; 
and was encouraged to hope, that he might make a convert of his 
prince. However, in 1721, having undergone many difficalties, 
and finding*nothing but diſappointments, he ſunk under the preſ- 
ſure ; and, returning to his native country, died April 13, 1722, at 
his own houſe at Glaflough, in the county of Monaghan. 

Beſides the political trads which he ſcattered, and ſeveral religi- 
ous productions, Mr. Leſlie left two volumes in folio, of theologi- 
cal works. e | 

L'ESTRANGE (SIR Rocrs), was deſcended from an ancient 
and repntable family, ſeated at Hunſtanton-Hall, Norfolk; where 
he was born, December 17, 1616. He was the youngelt fon of 
Sir Hammond L'Eſftrange, baronet, a zealous Royalift during the 
diſputes between king Charles and his parliament ; who, having his 
eſtate ſequeſtered, retired to Lynn, of which town he was made 

overnor. The fon had a liberal education, which was completed 
probably at Cambridge; and followed his father's principles with 
extraordinary cagerneſs. He- was about two and twenty, when 
king Charles entered upon his expedition to Scotland, in 1639; and 


he attended his majeſty on that occaſion. This was the leading ſtep 


to the enſuing troubles ; and he ever afterwards ſtuck faſt to the 
royal cauſe, for which he was a remarkable ſufferer, and once in 
imminent danger of loſing his life. This happened in 1644; 
when, he was betrayed by a brace of villains (Leman and Hager) 
upon a treaty to ſurpriſe Lynn-Regis : the former of whom had 
been at Oxford, and there obtained a promiſe of command at fea ; 
and both of them were bound by an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity, as 
ſtrong as words could make it. Upon this ſcheme Sir Roger re- 
ceived a commiſſion from the king, conſtituting him governor of 
the town in caſe of ſucceſs : but, being feized, and his majeſty's 
commiſſion found upon him, he was carried firſt to Lynn, thence 
to London, and there tranſmitted to the city court- martial for his 
trial; where, after ſuffering all manner of indignities, he was 
condemned to die as a ſpy, coming from the king's quarters withs 
out drum, trumpet, or pals. 

His ſentence being palled, he was caſt into Newgate ; whence 
he difpatched a petitionary appeal to the Lords, the time appointed 


for his execution being the I hurſday following: but, with great 


dithculty, he got a reprieve for fourtcen days, and, after that, a 
prolongation for a further hearing. In this condition of expec- 
tancy he lay almoſt four years a priſoner, with only an order hes 


tween him and the gallows ; publithing, in the mean time, „ An 


Appeal from the Court-Martial to the Parliament :** but, abbut 
the time of the Kentiſh inſurrection, in 1648, he flipt out of pris. 
fon, with the keeper's privity, and went into Kent. He retired: 
into the houſe of Mr. Hales, a young gentleman, heir to-a great 
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eſtate in that county, and ſpirited him up to undertake an inſurrec- 
tion; which miſcarrying, L'Eſtrange with much difficulty got 
beyond ſea. Here he continued till. 1653; when, upon the long 

arliament's being outed by Cromwell, he returned into England, 
and preſently diſpatched a paper to the council at Whitehall to 
this effect; “ that, finding himſelf within the act of indemnity, 
he thought it convenient to give them notice of his return.“ Soon 
after this notice, he was ſummoned to that board, which he at- 
tended ; and from this time matters began to Jook a little in his 
ſavour. Being told by one of the commiſſioners, that his caſe was 
not comprehended in the act of indemnity, he concluded his beſt 
courſe would be to ſpeak to-Cromwell himſelf, as he did at lait in 
the Cockpit; and, ſhortly after, he received his diſcharge, dated 
OQober 31, 1643. After his diſcharge, to the Reſtoration, he 
ſeems to have lived free from any diſturbance from the then go- 
verning powers; and was taken little notice of by Charles II. or 
his miniſtry, on that prince's recovering his throne. This uſage 
was greatly reſented by him; but his writings ſeem to have pro- 


duced no great effect, though afterwards he was made licenſer of 


the preſs; a ge bk polt, which he enjoyed till the eve of the 
Revolution. 

called“ The Public Intelligencer, and the News ;”* which he 
laid down, on the delign then concerted of publithing the“ Lon- 
don Gazette,” which appeared Feb. 4. 1665. 

After the diflolution of Charles's ſecond parliament, in 1679, 
he ſet up a paper, called * The Obſervator ;” and exerted him- 
ſelf in 1681, in ridiculing the Popiſh plot; which he did with 
ſuch vehemence, that it raiſed him many enemies, who en- 
deavoured notwithſtanding his known loyalty, to render him ob- 
noxious to the government. But he appeared with no lels vehe- 
mence againſt the Fanatic plot, in 1682; and, in 1663, was par- 
ticularly employed by the court to publiſh Dr. Tillotſon's papers, 
exhorting lord Rufſel to avow the doctrine of non-reſiſtance, a little 
before his execution, Thus he weathered all the florms raiſed 
againſt him during that reign; and, in the next, was rewarded 
with the honour of knighthood. We find he was married; but 
who his lady was, or what iflue he had by her, except a daughter, 
who gave him grcat uneatineſs by embracing Popery, has not come 


to our knowledge. After the Revolution, he ſeems to have been 


left out of the commiliion of the peace; and, it is ſaid, queen 
Mary ſhewed her contempt of him by the tollowing anagram the 
made upon his name, * Lying-Strange Roger:“ it is certain he 
met with ſome trouble, for the remainder of his life, on account 
of his being a diſaffected perſon, 18 


He died Sept. 11, 1704, wanting only five days of eighty-eight, 


and having in a manner ſurvived his intelletuals. His corpſe was 
mterred in the church of St. Giles in the Fields, in the county of 
Ni ddleſcx, where there is an lntcripton to lis memory. He was 

| author 
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author of many political tracts, and tranſlated ſeveral things from 
the Greek, Latin, and Spaniſh. | 5 


LETHIEULLIER (SMART), Eſq. gentleman commoner of 
Trinity-College, Oxford, was the ſecond ſon of John Lethieullier, 
Eſq of Alderſbrook in Eſſex, where he had a noble collection of 
MSS. choice books, medals, and natural curioſities, which he had 
collected in his travels through France, Italy, and Germany. His 
father dying Jan. 1, 1736-7, and his elder brother being dead 
before, he became heir to the paternal eſtates, which were very con- 
ſiderable. He married, Feb. 6, 1725-6, Margaret, daughter of 
William Sloper, Eſq. of Woodhay in Berkthire ; but died Auguſt 
27, 1760, æt. 59, without iſſue. He was ſucceeded in his eſtates, 
to which he had added the manor of Birch-Hall, in Theydon- Bois, 
by Mary, only daughter of his next brother Charles Lethieullier, 
LL. D. fellow of All-Souls-College, F. A. S. and counſellor 
at law, who died the year before him. He was an excellent ſcho- 
lar, a polite gentleman, and univerſally eſteemed by all the learned 
men of his time. Some papers of his are printed in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, and Archæologia. | 

His couſin Colonel William Lethieullier, who was alſo F. A. S. 
travelled into Egypt, and brought over a very perfect mummy, nove 
in the Britiſh Muſeum with molt of the colonel's collections, the 
reſt having been in Mr. Smart Lethieullier's hands. | 

| Bs | 

LETI (GRE6GoR10), author of ſeveral works in Italian, was born 
at Milan in 1630, and trained among the Jefuits. Then he tra- 
velled ; and, being of a lively ſpirit and warm in his temper, was 
curious th hear what could be ſaid upon every thing, and eſpecially 
religion. He happened upon a Calviniſt at Genoa, who made a 
ſtrong imprefſion upon him: and prepared him to embrace the 
Reformed religion, which he did, and, made a ſolemn profeſſion of 
it at Lauſanne. He married a phyſician's daughter there, and then 
went to Geneva, where he lived twenty years, and was made a ci- 
tizen gratis. From Geneva he went to London, and received en- 
couragement from Charles II. nevertheleſs, in ſome time he left 
London, and finally ſettled at Amſterdam, where he died in 1701, 
with the title of“ Hiſtoriographer”” of that town. John le Clerc 
married his daughter, who died in 1734. | 

Neceſlity put him upon fcribbling ; and he is ſaid to have offered 
his ſervice to molt of the potentates in Europe. His books are all 
in Italian, many of them tranſlated into French, and ſome into 
Engliſh. He was likewiſe a writer of hiſtory. 


—— —— — Py 
LEUNCLAVIUS {JoaxxEes)}, a learned German, was des 
ſcended from a noble family, and born at Ameibrun in Weſtphalia, 


in 1533. He travelled through almoit all the countries in Europe, 
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While he was in Turkey, he collected very good materials for an 
« Hiſtory of the Ottoman Empire;“ which he publiſhed, and 
alſo ſeveral other pieces concerning it, in Latin, He gave Latin 
tranſlations alſo of Xenophon,”* © Zofimus,” &. Toa know- 


ledge of the learned languages he added that of the Civil Law. 


He dicd at Vienna in 1593, aged ſixty. 


LEUSDEN (Jon), very diſtinguiſhed for Biblical learning, 
and his knowledge of Oricntal languages, was born at Utrecht in 
1624 ; became Profeffor of Hebrew, and died there in 1699. He 


— — 


LEUWENHOEK (AnToONY DE), a very celebrated phyſician, 


was born at Delft in Holland, in 1632; and became famous all 
over Kurope by his experiments and diſcoveries with Microſcopes. 
His Letters to the Royal Society of London, of which he was a 
member, and to others of the learned in this way, were printed at 


' Leyden, in 1722, in 4to. He died Auguſt 26, 1723, aged ninety» 


Olle. 


LHUYDP (Epwarp), keeper of the Muſeum at Oxford, was a 
native of South Wales, the ſon of Charles Lhuyd, Eſq. of Lhan- 
vorde. He was educated at Jelus-College, Oxford, where he 


Was created M. A. July 21, 1701, He was bred under Dr. Plot, 


whom he ſucceeded as keeper of the Aſhmolean-Muſeum, had the 
uſe of all Vaugian's collections, and with inceſſant labour and 
great exactneſs employed a conliderable part of his life in ſearch- 
ing into the Welth antiquities, had peruſed or collected a great 
deal of ancient and valuable matter from their MSS. tranſcribed all 
the old charters of their monaſterics that he could meet with, tra- 
velled ſeveral times over Wales, Cornwall, Scotland, Ireland, 
Armoric Bretagne, countries. inhabited by the ſame people, com- 
pared their antiquities, and made obſervations on the whole ; but 
died in July 1709, betore he had digeſted them into the form of a 
diſcourſe on the ancient inhabitants of this iſland. The untimely . 
death of this excellent antiquary prevented the completing of 
many admirable deſigus. | » 
— — 


LHWYD or LHUYD (Hourzazv), a learned antiquary, 


was the fon of Robert Lhuyd of Denbigh. He was educated at 


Oxford, but in what houſe doth not appear, till 1547, when he 
is found a graduate in Brazen.Nofe-College. He applied himſelf 
to phylic ; and retiring afterwards to his native place, lived moſtly 
within the walls of Denbigh-Caſtle, and practiſed as hyſician. 
He died about the year 1375. He was a perſon of great e 


an excellent rhetorician, a ſound philoſopher; and one of the beſt 
antiquaries of his time. He began a © Hiitory of Wales, which 


he 
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he left unfiniſhed. He alſo publiſhed an Almanack, the“ Bre- 
viary of Britain,” &c. &. He allo tranſlated Hiſpanus's © Trea- 
ſure of Health,”? 


LIBANIUS, a celebrated Sophiſt of antiquity, was born of an 
ancient and noble family at Antioch, on the Orontes, in the year 
314. Suidas calls his father “ Phaſganius;“ but this was the 
name of one of his uncles; the other, who was the elder, was 
named Panolbius. His great-grandfather, who excelled in the art of 


divination, had publiſhed ſome pieces in Latin, which occaſioned his 


being ſuppoſed by ſome, but falſely, to be an Italian. His maternal 
and paternal grandfathers were eminent in rank and in eloquence : 
the latter, with his brother Brafidas, was put to death, by the 


order of Diocletian, in the year 303, after the tumult of the tyrant 


Eugenius. Libanius, of his father's three ſons the ſecond, in the 
fifteenth year of his age, wiſhing to devote himſelf entirely to lite- 
rature, complains that he met with fome © thadows of ſyphiſts,”? 
Then, aſſiſted by a proper malter, he began to read the ancient wri- 
ters at Antioch, and thence, with Jaſion, a Cappado-ta!f, went to 
Athens, and, reſiding there for more than four years, beams inti- 
mately acquainted with Criſpinus of Heraclea. At Conſtantinople 
he ingratiated himſelf with Nicocles of Lacedemon (a gramma- 
rian, who was maſter to the Emperor Julian), and the ſophiſt Ber- 
marchius. Returning to Athens, and ſoliciting the office of a pro- 
feſſor, which the proconſul had before intended for him when he 
was twenty-five years of age, a certain Cappadocian happened to 
be preferred to him. But being encouraged by Dionyſius, a 
Sicilian, who had been præſfect of Syria, ſome ſpecimens of his 
eloquence, that were publithed at Conſtantinople, made him fo 
generally known and applauded, that he collected more than eighty 
diſciples, the two ſophiits, who then filled the chair there, raging 


in vain, and Bemarchius ineffectually oppoſing him in rival orations, 


and when he could not excel him, having recourſe to the frigid 
calumny of magic. At length, about g4o, being expelled the 
city by his competitors, the præfect Limenius concurring, he re- 
paired to Nice, and ſoon after to. Nicomedia, the Athens of Bithy- 


nia, where his excellence in ſpeaking began to be more and more 


approved by all, and Julian, if not a hearer, was a reader and ad- 
mirer of his orations. Being invited again to Conſtantinople, and 
afterwards returning to Nicomedia, being allo tired of Conſtan- 


tinople, where he found Phoenix and Xenobius, rival ſophiſts, 


though he was patroniſed by Strategius, who ſucceeded Domitian 
as prefect of the Eaſt, not daring on account of his rivals to oc- 
cupy the Athenian chair, he obiained permiſſion from Gallus 
Czſar to viſit, for four months, his native city Antioch, where, 
after Gallus was killed in 354, he fixed his reſidence for the re- 
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mainder of his life, and initiated many in the ſacred rights of elo- 
quence. He died at an advanced age. 

The writings of Libanius are numerous, and he compoſed and 
delivered various orations, as well demonſtrative as deliberative; alſo 
many fictitious declamations and diſputations. 

— — | | 

LICETUS, a celebrated phyſician of Italy, was born at Rap- 
pollo, in the flate of Genoa, in 1577. He came, it ſeems, into 
the world, before his mother had completed the ſeventh month of 
her pregnancy; but his father, being an ingenious phyſician, 


> wrapped him up in cotton, and nurtured him ſo, that he lived to 


be ſeventy-ſeven years of age. He was trained with great care, 
and became a very diſtinguiſhed man in his profeſſion. He was 
the author of a great number of works: his book “ de monſtris“ 
is well known, He was profeſſor of philoſophy and phyſic at 
Padua, where he died in 1655- 
— — 

LIGHTFOOT (JohN), a moſt learned Engliſh divine, was 
the ſon of a divine, and born on the 2gth of March 1602, at 
Stoke upon Trent in Staffordſhire, After having finiſhed his 


ſtudies at a ſchool on Myrton-Green, near Congleton in Cheſhire, . 


he was removed in 1617 to Cambridge, and put under the tuition 
of Mr. William Chappel, then fellow of Chriſt's-College there, 
and afterwards biſhop of Cork in Ireland. At college he ap- 
plied himſelf to cloquence, and fucceeded ſo well in it, as to 
be thought the belt orator of the under-graduates in the univerſity. 
He alſo made an extraordinary proficiency -in the Latin and 

Greek. 5 | 
As ſoon as he had taken the degree of B. A. he left the univerſity, 
and became alliitant to a ſchool at Repton in Derbyſhire. After 
he had ſupplied this place a year or two, he entered into orders, 
and became curate of Norton-under-Hales, in Shropſhire. Sir 
Rowland Cotton, who was is conſtant hearer, made him his 
chaplain, and took him into his houſe. This gentleman, being a 
perfect maſter of the Hebrew language, engaged Lightfoot in that 
ſtudy. He therefore applied himſelf to it with extraordinary vi- 
gour, and in a little time made a great progreſs in it: and his pa- 
tron removing, with his family, to reſide in London, at the requeſt 
of Sir Alland Cotton his uncle, who was lord-mayor of that city, 
he followed his preceptor thither. But he did not ſtay long there: 
for, having a mind to improve himſelf by travelling abroad, he 
went with that intention down into Staffordſhire, to take leave of 
his father and mother, Paſing through Stone in that county, he 
found the place deititute ot a miniſter : and the pre ſling inſtances 
of the parithioners prevailed upon him to undertake that cure, 
Hereupon, laying alide his del1yn of travelling abroad, he began to 
turn his thoughts upon ſettling at home. During his reſidence at 
| Bellaport, 
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Bella port, he had fallen into the acquaintance of a gentle woman 
who was daughter of William Crompton, of Stonepark, Efq. and 
now, being in poſſeſſion of that living, he married her in 1628. 
He ſoon quitted his charge at Stone, and removed with his family 
to Hornſey, near the city ; where he gave the public a notable ſpe- 
cimen of his advancement in thoſe ſtudies, by his“ Erubhim, or 
Miſcellanies Chriſtian and Judaical,” in 1629. Theſe firſt fruits 


of his {ſtudies were dedicated to Sir Rowland Cotton; who, in 


1631, preſented him to the rectory of Aſhley in Staffordſhire. 
Thus employed, he continued quiet and unmoleſted, till the great 
change, which happened in the public affairs, brought him into a 
ſhare of the- adminiſtration relating to the church; being nominated 
a member of the memorable aſſembly of divines, for ſettling a 
new form of eccleſiaſtical polity. The non-reſidence, which this 
would neceſſarily occaſion, apparently induced him to reſign his 
rectory : and, having obtained the preſentation for a younger bro- 
ther, he ſet out for London in 1642. He had now ſatisfied him- 
ſelf in clearing up many of the abſtruſeſt paſſages in the Bible, and 
therein had provided the chief materials, as well as formed the 
plan, of his“ Harmony;” and an opportunity of inſpecting it 
at the preſs was, no doubt, an additional motive for his going to 
the capital; where he had not been long, before he was choſen 
miniſter of St. Bartholomew's, behind the Royal-Exchange. 
His learning recommended him to the parliament, whoſe viſitors, 
having ejected Dr. William Spurſtow from the maſterſhip of Ca- 
tharine- Hall in Cambridge, put Lightfoot in his room, this year 
1653; and he was alſo preſented to the living of Much-Munden 
in Hertfordſhire, void by the death of Dr. Samuel Ward, Mar- 
garet-profeſſor of divinity in that univerſity, before the expiration 
of this year. Meanwhile he had his turn with other favourites in 
preaching before the Houſe of Commons, moſt of which ſermons 
were printed. In 1655, he entered upon the office of vice-chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, to which he was choſen that year, having 


taken the degree of doctor of divinity in 1632. About this time 
he was engaged, with others, in pertetting the Polyglott Bible, 


then in the preſs; which was encouraged by Oliver Cromwell, 

the Protector. Fn 
At the Reſtoration, he offered to reſign the maſterſhip of Catha- 
rine-Hall to Dr. Spurſtow; and, upon his refuſal, a grant of it 
was made to a fellow of ſome college in Cambridge, from the 
crown, in which the right of preſentation lay. Sheldon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, having prevailed with the Jord-chancellor to 
ſtay, the proceedings in his office, for the making out his compe- 
titor's patent, procured Lightfoot a confirmation from the crown, 
both of the place, and of his living: Soon after this, he was ap- 
pointed one of the ailiſtants at the conference upon the Liturgy, 
which was held in the beginning of 1661; but attended only 
" 00 | once 
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once or twice; probably diſguſted at the heat with which that 
conference was managed. He ſtuck cloſe to his deſign of perfect- 
ing his “ Harmony: and, profecuting his ſtudies with unabated 
vigour to the laſt, continued to publiſh them, notwithſtanding the 
many difficultics he met with from the expence of it. However, 
not long before he died, fome bookſellers got a promiſe from him 
to collect and methodize his works, in order to print them; but 
the execution was prevented by his death, which happened on 
Dec. 6, 1675- 2 | 

The doctor was twice married; his firſt wife brought him four 
ſons and two daughters. His eldeſt fon John, who was chap- 
Jain to Bryan Walton, biſhop of Cheſter, died ſoon after that pre- 
late. His ſecond was Anaſtaſius, who had alſo theſe additions 
to that name, Cottonus Jackſonus, in memory of Sir Rowland 
Cotton and Sir John Jackſon, two friends of our author; he was 


miniſter of Thundridge, in Hertfordihire, and died there, leaving 


one ſon. His third ſon was Anaſtaſius too, but without any addi- 


tion; he was brought up to trade in London. His fourth ſon was 


Thomas, who died young. His daughters were Joice and Sarah, 
the former of whom was married to Mr. John Duckfield, rector 


of Aſpeden, in Hertfordſhire, into whoſe hands fell the doctor's 


papers, which he communicated to Mr. Strype. The other 
eſpouſed Mr. Coclongh, a Staffordſhire gentleman. This wife of 
Dr.. Lightfoot died in 1656, and was interred in the church of 
Munden in Hertfordſhire. The doctor's fecond wife was likewiſe 
a widow, and relict of Mr. Auſtin Brograve, uncle of Sir Thomas 
Brograve, Bart. of Hertford{hire, a gentleman well verſed in rab- 
binical learning, and a particular acquaintance of our author. He 
had no iſſue by her. She allo died before him, and was buried in 
Munden church; where the doctor was himſelf likewiſe interred 
near both his wives. Dr. Lightfoot's works were collected and 
publiched in 1684, in two volumes folio, 
— 


LILBURNE {Jonx), a remarkable Engliſh enthuſiaſt, born in 


1618, was deſcended from an ancient family in the county of Dur- 
ham. Being a younger child, he was deſigned for a trade; and 

ut apprentice, at twelve years of age, to a wholeſale clothier in 
Frog of the Puritanical ſect, in which he had been bred. The 
youth had a prompt genius, and a forward temper above his years, 
which ſhewed itſelf conſpicuoully, not long after, in a complaint 
to the city-chamberlain, of his malter's ill uſage ; by which, hav- 
ing obtained more liberty, he purchaſed a multitude of Puritanical 
books, and ſpent ſeveral days ina week in reading them ; at length 
he became fo conſiderable among his party, as to be conſulted upon 


the boldeſt of their undertakings againit the hierachy, while an 


apprentice. 
Thus gifted, he could not think of following his trade ; and, 
in 
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in 1636, being introduced, by the teacher of his congregation, to 
Dr. Baſtwick, then a Star-Chamber priſoner in the Gatehouſe, 
Baſtwick eaſily prevailed with him to carry a piece, he had lately 
written againlt the biſhops, to Holland, and get it has 9 there. 
Lilburne, having diſpatched the affair, returned to England in a 
few months, freighted with Baſtwick's “ Merry Liturgy,” as it 
was called, and a cargo of other pieces of a ſimilar kind. Theſe 
he diſperſed privately in diſguiſe, till being betrayed by his aſſociate, 


a ſervant of one Wharton, he was apprehended; and, after exa- 


mination before the Council-Board and the High-Commiſſion 
Court, to whoſe rules he refuſed to conform, he was found guilty 
of printing and publithing ſeveral ieditious books, particularly Mr. 
William Prynne's “ News from Ipſwich,” He was condemned, 
Feb. 1637, to be whipt at the cart's tail from the Fleet-Priſon to 
Old Palace-Yard, Weſtminſter; then fet upon the pillory there 
for two hours; afterwards to be carried back to the Fleet, there to 
remain till he conformed to the rules of the court; alſo to pay a 
fine of 500l. to the king; and, laſtly, to give ſecurity for his good 
behaviour, He underwent this ſentence with an undiſmayed ob- 
ſtinacy, uttering many bold ſpeeches at the cart's tail againſt the 


tyranny of the biſhops, and toſſing many pamphlets from the 


pillory, where, atter the Star-Chamber then fitting had ordered 
him to be gagged, he ſtamp'd with his feet. After this, he was 
loaded with double irons on his arms and legs, and put into one of 
the baſcſt wards; yet, being luſpected as the author of a fire 
which broke out near that ward, he was removed into a better, a 
the earneſt ſolicitation both of the neighbours and priſoners, urged 
thereto from the conſideration of their own fafety : and by this 


removal he found means to publith another piece of his own 


- writing, entitled“ The Chriſtian Man's Trial,” in 4to. the ſame 


year. He wrote ſeveral other pamphlets, before the Long- 
Parliament granted him the liberties of the Fleet, in November 
1040. | | 
Alter this he appeared, May g, 1641, at the head of the mob at 
Weltminiter, clamouring for jultice againſt the earl of Strafford ; and 
being ſcized and arraigned the next day, at the bar of the Houſe of 
Lords, for an aſſault upon colonel Lunsford, the governor of the 
Tower, was diſmilled. The fame day a vote paſſed in the Houſe 
ol Commons, declaring the ſentence of the Star-Chamber illegal 
and tyrannical, and that he ought to have reparation for his ſuffer- 
ings and lotfes thereby; but nothing was done towards it, till a 
decree pailed in the Houſe of Lords for giving him 2000l. April 
7, 1646, out of the eſtates of lord Cottington, Sir Banks Winde- 
bank, and Jumes Ingram, warden of the Fleet. Yet neither had 
this any effect before 1648: when upon a petition to the Houſe of 
Commons, to enlarge the ſum, and change the ſecurity, as inſuf- 
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ficient, he obtained an ordinance for 3000l. worth of the delin- 


quents lands, to be fold to him at twelve years purchaſe ; and, in 
conſequence thereof, a grant for ſome part of the {equeltered eſtates 


of Sir Henry Billingham and Mr. Bowes, in the county of Dur- 


ham or Northumberland : from which he received about 1400l. 
and Cromwell ſoon after his return from Ireland, in May 1650, 
procured him a grant of lands for the remainder, This extraor- 
dinary delay was occalioned entirely by himſelf. | 

At firſt he engaged on the fide of the parliament, entered a vo- 
Junteer in their army, was a captain of foot at the battle of Edge- 
Hill, and remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engagement at 
Brentford; where being taken priſoner, he was exchanged very 
honourably above his rank, and rewarded with a purſe of gool. 
by the earl of Eſſex. Yet, when that general began to preſs the 
Scots- covenant upon his followers, Lilburne quarrelled with him, 
and by Cromwell's intereſt, was made a major of foot, Oct. 
1643, in the new-raiſed army under the earl of Mancheiter. He 
then quarrelled with his colonei | King], and accuſed him of ſeveral 
miſdemeanors to the earl ; whereapon the ear] promoted him to be 
lieutenant-colonel to his own regiment of dragoons, in Mar 1644. 
This poſt he ſuſtained with ſignal bravery at the battle of Marſton— 
Moor, in July; yet he had, before that, quarrelled with the earl, 
for not bringing colonel King to a trial by a court- martial; and 
upon Cromwell's acculing his lordſhip to the Houſe of Commons, 
in Nov. 1644, Lilburne {wore heartily before the committee in 
ſupport of that charge. Nor did he reſt there; for, having pro- 
cured an impeachment of high crimes and miſdemeanors to be 
exhibited at the Houſe of Commons, in Auguſt this year, againſt 
colonel King, which was neglected, he firſt offered a petition to the 
houſe, in 1640, to bring the colonel to his trial upon that charge; 
and, receiving no ſatisfaction, caſt ſome reflections in print upon 
the carl of Mancheſter, in 1646. For this being called before the 
Houle of Lords, where that nobleman was [peaker, he not only 
refuſed to anſwer the interrogatories, but proteited againſt their ju- 
riſdiction over him in the preſent caſe; fo that he was firſt com- 


mitted to Newgate, and then ſent to the Tower. Hereupon he 


appealed to the Houſe of Commons; and, upon their deterring to 
take his caſe into con{ideration, he charged that houſe, in print, 
not only with having done nothing of late years for the general 
good, but allo with having made many ordinances notorioully un- 
juſt and oppreflive. The impreiſion of this piece being ſeized, he 
printed another in 1047, equally inflammatory. This not availing, 
he applied to the agitators in the army; and, at length, having 
obtained liberty every day to go, without his keeper, to attend the 
committee appointed about, his butinefſs, and to return every night 


to the Tower, he made ule of that liberty to engage in {ome ſeditious 


„ 133 a N — 5 - 
Practices. For this he was re-committed to the Tower, and 
ordered 
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ordered to be tried; but, upon the parliament's apprehenſions 
from the Cavaliers, on prince Charles's appearing with a fleet in 


the Downs, he procured a petition, ſigned by feven or eight thou- 


ſand perſons, to be preſented to the houſe, 


Upon this, an order was made to diſcharge him from impriſon- 
ment, and to make him ſatisfaction for his ſufferings, in Aug. 1648. 
After this, having undertaken a diſpute in law, which his uncle 
George Lilburne happened to be engaged in, he petitioned the par- 
liament, on that occaſion, with his uſual boldneſs in 1651 : and 
this aſſembly gave a judgment for fining him in the ſum of 7oool. 
to the ſtate, and baniſhing him the kingdom. Upon this, before 
the at which paſſed Jan. go, 1651-2 for the execution of that 
judgment, he croſſed the water to Amſterdam; where having printed 
an apology for himſelf, he ſent a copy of it, with a letter to Crom- 
well, charging him as the principal promoter of the act of his ba- 
niſhment. He remained in exile, without hopes of re-viſiting 
England, till the diſſolution of the Long-Parliament; upon which, 
not being able to obtain a paſs, he returned withont one, in June 
1657; for which, being ſeized and tried at the Old-Bailey, he was 
a ſecond time acquitted by his jury, Cromwell, incenfed by this 
contempt of his power, which was now become deſpotic, had him 
carried to Portſmouth, in order for tranſportation : but the tyrant's 
wrath was averted, probably, by Lilburne's brother Robert, one 
of his major-generals; upon whole bail for his behaviour, he 
was ſuffered to return. After this, he ſettled at Eltham, in Kent; 
where he paſſed the remainder of his days in perfect tranquillity, 
equally undiſturbed and unditturbing his triumphal competitor. In 
this temper he joined the Quakers, and preached among that fect 
in and about Eltham til] his death, which happened in that town 
Aug. 29, 1657 in his goth year. He was interred in the then new 
burial-place in Moorkelds, near the place now called Old-Beth- 
lam'; four thouſand perfons attending his burial. 

: — —— 

LILLO (Grorgs), an excellent dramatic writer, was by pro- 
feſſion a jeweller, and was born in the neighbourhood of Moor- 
gate, in London, Feb. 4, 1093, in which neighbourhood he pur- 
ſued his occupation for many years with the faireſt and moſt un- 
blemiſhed character, being bred up in the principles of the Pro- 
teſtant Diiſenters. He was ftrongly attached to the Muſes, yet 
ſeemed to have laid it down as a maxim, that the devotion paid to 
them ought always to tend to the promotion of virtue, morality, and 
religion. His“ George Barnwell,” “ Fatal Curioſity,” and © Ar- 
den of Hevertham,” are all planned on common and well-known 
ſtories ; yet they have perhaps more frequently drawn tears from an 
audience, than the more pompous tragedies of © Alexander the 
Great, © All for Love,” &c. He died Sept. g, 1739, aged 47. 

In the prologue to“ Elmerick,” which was not acted till after 

| _ 5 the 
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the author's death, it is ſaid, that when he wrote that play he“ was 
depreſſed by want,” and afflicted by diſeaſe; but in the formgr 
paiticular there appears to be evidently a mittake, as he died poſ- 
lelſed of an eſtate of bol. a year, beſides other effects to conſiders 


able value. 
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LILLY (Joux). See LYLLY. 


LILLY (WIILIAM), a famous Engliſh aſtrologer, was born in 
Leiceſterſhire in 1602, and was put to ſchool at Aſhby de la Zouch, 
in the ſame county; but, his father not being in circumſtances to 
give him a liberal education, after having learnt writing and azith- 
metic, he was obliged to quit the ſchool, Upon this, being of a 
forward temper, and endued with ſhrewd wit, he reſolved to puſh 
his fortune in London; where he arrived in 1620, and, for a 
preſent ſupport, articled himſelf as a ſervant to a mantua-maker, 
in the pariſh of St. Clement-Danes. But he got a ſtep higher in 
1024, in the ſervice of a maſter of the ſalters company in the 
Strand; who, not being able to write, employed him (among | 
other domeſtic offices) as his book-keeper. He had not been above 5 
three years in this place, When, his maiter dying, he addreſſed and 
married his miſtreſs, with a fortune of 1000l. As this match 
made him his own maſter, he gave way to his genius, in trequent- 
ing ſermons and lectures among the Puritans. In 1642, he turned 
his mind to the baſe part of altrology ; and applied to one Evans, 
a debauched Wellh parſon, who, atter practiſing that craft many 
years in Leicgtterthire, had come to London, and at this time 
retided in Gunpowder-Alley, Here Lilly became his pupil, and 
made ſuch a quick progreſs, that he underſtood. how © to ſet a 
figure“ perfectly in ſeven or eight weeks; and continuing his 
application with the utinolt afſiduity, gave the public a ſpecimen of 
his attainments and {kill therein, in an intimation that the king had 7 
choſen an unlucky horoſcope for the Coronation in Scotland, 1033. K 
In 1634, having got into his hands a manuſcript, with ſome ; 
altcratious of the * Ars Notoria”” of Cornelius Agrippa, tic drank 
the doctrine of the magical circle, and the invocation of ſpirits, 
with unquenchable greedineſs; and became ſo much intoxicated 
thereby, as not only to make uſe of a form of prayer preſcribed 
therein to the angel Salmonzus, and to fancy himſelf a favourite 
of great power and interett with that uncreated phantom, but even 5 
to claim à knowledge of and a familiar acquaintance with the par- 5 
ticular guardian angels of England, by name Salmacl and Mal- I 
chidacl. 5 

Having buried his firſt wife, he purchaſed a moiety of thirteen Z 
houſes in the Strand, and married a ſecond, who, joining to an 1 
extravagant temper a termagant ſpirit, which he could not lay, 
made him unhappy, aud greatly reduced his circumltances. With 
P this 
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LILLY Villiam). 17 


this uncomfortable yokemate he removed, in 1636, to Herſham in 


Surrey, where he continued till Sept. 1641; when, ſeeing a proſ- 


ect of fiſhing in troubled waters, he returned to London. Here 
Raving purchaſed ſeveral curious books in this art, which were 
found on pulling down the houſe of another aſtrologer, he peruſed 
them with inceſſant diligence, finding out ſecrets contained in 
them, which were written in an imperfe Greek character ; and, 
in 1644, publiſhed his“ Merlinus Anglicus junior,” and ſeveral 
other aſtrological books. "ond | 

In 1648, for his adherence to the parliament party, he received 
fifty pounds in caſh, and an order from the council of tate for a 
penſion of 100]. per ann. which was granted to him for furniſhing 
them with a perfect knowledge of the chiefcit concernments of 
France. This penſion he received two years, when he threw it 
up, with the employment, in diſguſt, on ſome account or other. 
Meanwhile, he read public lectures upon aſtrology, in 1648 and 
1649, for the improvement of young ſtudents in that art, by which 
means he was enabled to purchaſe lands and a houſe at Herſham. 
Having, in 1650, wrote publicly that the parliament ſhould not 
continue, but a new government ariſe, agreeably thereto, in the 
almanack for 1653, he aſſerted that the parliament ſtood upon a 
tickliſh foundation, and that the commonalty and ſoldiery would 
join together againſt them. Hereupon he was now called before 
the committee of plundered miniſters ; but, receiving notice there- 
of before the arrival of the meſſenger, he applied to ſpeaker 
Lenthal, always his friend, who pointed out the offenſive pallages. 
He immediately altered them ; attended the committee next morn- 
ing with fix copies printed, which ſix alone he acknowledged to be 
his; and, by that means, came off with only being detained thir- 
teen days in cuſtody of the ſerjeant at ars. This year he was 


engaged in a diſpute with Mr. Thomas Gataker ; and, before the 


expiration of the year, he loſt his ſecond wife, for which he ſung 
Gloria Patri, and married a third in October following. In 1655, 
he was indicted at Hicks's-Hall, for giving judgment upon ſtolen 
oods, but acquitted : and, in 1659, he received from the king of 
weden, a preſent of a gold chain and medal, worth above zol. on 
account of his having mentioned that monarch with great reſpect 
in his almanacks of 1657 and 1638. | 
After the Reſtoration, in 1660, being taken into cuſtody, and 
examined by a committee of the Houſe of Commons, touching the 
execution of Charles I. he declared, that Robert Spavin, then 
ſecretary to Cromwell, dining with him ſoon after the fact, aſſured 
him it was done by cornet Joyce. This year, he ſued out his par- 
don under the broad-feal of England, and continued in London till 


| 1665 ; when, upon the raging of the plague there, he retired to 


his eſtate at Hertham, Here he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
phyſic, having, by means of his friend Elias Aſhmole, procured 
Vox. VII. No. 66. — from 
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from archbiſhop Sheldon a licence to practiſe it; and Oct. 1670, 
he exerciſed both the faculties of phyſic and aſtrology, till his 
death, which was occaſioned by a dead palſy, in 1681, at Her ſham. 
He was interred in the chancel of the church at Walton, and a 
black marble ſtone, with a Latin inſcription, was placed over his 
grave foon After by Mr. Aſhmole. Smalridge, biſhop of Briſtol, 
then a ſcholar at Wellminſter-School, wrote a Latin and Engliſh 
elegy on his death, which are annexed to the hiſtory of our author's 
liſe and times, from which this memoir is extracted. 

A little before his death, he adopted one Henry Coley, a 
taylor, for his ſon, by the name of Merlin Junior, and made him 
a preſent of the impreſſion of his Almanack, which had been 
printed fix and thirty years fucceflively ; but he bequeathed his 
eſtate at Herſham to one of the ſons of his friend and patron 
Bulitrode Whitelock; and his magical utenſils came all intwthe 
hands of Dr. Cauſin, his ſucceſlor, of famous memory. 

— 2 


LILY (WIIII AM), an Engliſh Grammarian, was born at 


Oldham, in Hampſhire, about 1466. After a good foundation of 


ſchool learning, he was ſent to Magdalen-College, Oxford, and 
admitted a demy there at the age of eighteen. Having taken the 
degree of A. B. he quitted the univerſity, and went, for religion's 
ſake, to Jerufalem; and, in his return, ſtayed ſome time at the 
Ille of Rhodes, to fludy the Greek language; ſeveral learned men 
having reſuged themfclves under the protection of the knights 
there, after the taking of Conſtantinople. He went thence to 
Rome; and improved himſelf further in, the Latin, and. Greek 
tongues. under John Sulpitius and Pomponins Sabinus. On his 
arrival in England, in 1309, he ſettled in London, and taught 
grammar, poetry, and rhetoric, with good ſucceſs, and ſo much 
reputation, that he was appointed firſt maſter of St. Paul's-School 
by the founder, Dr. Colet, in 1510. He died of the plague at 
London in 1522, aged 54. He is highly praiſed by Eraſmus, who 
reviſed the ſyntax in his grammar, for his uncommon knowledge 
in the languages, and admirable 1kill in the inſtruction of youth. 
Lily, by his wife Agnes, had two ſons; and a daughter, who was 
married to his uſher John Ritwife, who ſucceeded his father-in-law 
in the malterthip ot St. Paul's-School, and died in 1532. Beſides 
his Grammar, he publithed other works. 
LILY {Georce), elder fon of William, was born in London, 
and bred at Magdalen-College, in Oxford ; but, leaving the uni- 
verlity without a degree, went to Rome, where he was received 
A. I , I ; . 
_ N of 2 800 Pole, and became eminent for 
- vera * Sof Jearning. Upon his return, he was made canon of 
t. Paul's, and alterwards prebendary of Canterbury. He pub- 
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liſhed the firſt exact map of Britain, and died in 1339. He wrote 
ſome books. | | 
_— — b UT 

LILY (PETER), ſecond ſon of William, was a dignitary in 
the church pf Canterbury, and father of another Peter Lily, D. D. 
This other was ſome time fellow of Jeſus-College in Cambridge; 
afterwards a brother of the Savoy-Hoſpital in the Strand, London 
prebendary of St. Paul's, and archdeacon of Taunton. He died 


in 1614, leaving a widow, who publithed ſome of his Sermons. 


 LIMBORCH (Pnir1P), a celebrated profeſſor of divinity in 
Holland, was of a good family originally of Maeſtricht, and born 
at Amſterdam June 19, 1633. He palled the firſt years of his life 
in his father's houſe, going thence daily to ſchool} ; and then, 


attending the public lectures, became the diſciple of Gaſpar Bor- 


Izus in ethics, of Gerard-John Voſſius in hiſtory, and of Arnold 
Senguerd in philoſophy. This foundation being laid, he applied 


himſelf to divinity under Stephen Curcellæus; who ſucceeded 


Simor. Epiſcopius in that chair, among the Remonſtrants. From 
Amſterdam he went to Utrecht, and frequented the lectures of 
Giſbert Voetius, and other divines of the Reformed religion. May 
1654, he returned to Amſterdam, and made his firft probation- 
ſermon there, OR. following. He paſſed through an examination 
in divinity, Aug. 1655; and was admitted to preach publicly, as a 

robationer, which he did firſt at Haerlem. The fame year, he was 
invited to be ſtated miniſter of Alcmar ; but declined it, not think- 
ing himſelf yer qualified to fulfil the duties of a miniſter of the 

oſpel. However, he publithed a courſe of ſermons, in Low 
5 of Epiſcopius, his great uncle by the mother's ſide, which 
came out in 1637; and the ſame year was invited to be miniſter 
of the Remonſtrants at Gouda, where there was a numerous con- 
gregation of that ſect of Chriſtians. He accepted this vocation, 
anc exerciſed the miniſterial function in that town till he was called 
to Amſterdam. 

In 1667, he became miniſter at Amſterdam, where Pontanus, 
the profeſſor of divinity, whoſe talent Jay chiefly in preaching, 
appointed Limborch his deputy ; firſt for a year, and then reſigned 
the chair abſolutely to him in 1668. Soon after, he publiſhed, in 
Flemiſh, ſeveral ſermons of Epiſcopius, having given before ſeveral 
letters relating to the affairs of the Remonttrants. | 

In 1660, he had married; and, his wife being dead, in 1674 he 
engaged in a ſecond marriage, and had two children. The enſuing 
year, he procured an edition of all the works of his maſter Cur- 


cellæus, ſeveral of which had never appeared before. But, as 


neither Epiſcopius nor Curcellæus had Icilure to finith a complete 
ſyllem of the Remonltrant theology, Limborch reſolved to under- 
take the taik, and to compoſe one which ſhould be entirely com- 
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lete ; ſome diforders, however, and ſeveral avocations, hindered A 
kim from finiſhing it before 1684, and it did not come out till 1 
1686. He publiſhed other pieces of Epiſcopius. 5 3 

In 1698, he was accuſed of a calumny, in a book concerning 1 
the A0 V0 in St. John's goſpel, by Vander king profeſſor of | 
rancis Burman, 1 


divinity at Franecker ; becauſe he had ſaid, that : | 

a | HA and profeſſor at Leyden, had, in his“ Theologia Chriſ- 

tiana,” merely tranſcribed Spinoza without any judgment. But 2 

Limborch, producing paſſages from both, made it appear, that he 4 

had ſaid nothing which was not ſtrictly true: he alſo confuted - __ 

bother notions of Vander Waeyen in the ſame piece. In 1700, he 

” publiſhed, in Low Dutch, at Amſterdam, a book of piety, con- 

; taining inſtructions for dying perſons. And at the ſame time began 

a Commentary wpon the Acts of the Apoſtles, and upon the 
Epiltles to the Romans and Hebrews, which came out in 1711. 

In the autumn of 1741, he was ſeized with the St. Anthony's 

fue; which, growing more violent in the winter, carried him off, 


April go, 1712, 


: — ÆÆB Fs 
LINACRE (Dr. Tomas), a very learned Engliſh phyſician, 5 
was deſcended from the Linacres, of Linacre-Hall in Derbyſhire; 7 
but born at Canterbury about 1460, He was educated in the 
king's ſchool there, under the learned William Selling, alias 
Tilly; and, being ſent thence to Oxford, was choſen fellow of 
All-Souls-College in 1484. He made a great progreſs in learning 


at the univerlity ; but, for further improvement, travelled to Italy, 4 
with his mallter Selling, who was ſent ambahaJor to Rome by ; 


Henry VII. Having laid in an uncommon ſtock of claſſical 
learning, he went to Rome, and ſtudied natural philoſophy and 
pliytic, under Hermolaus Barbarus. Upon his return home, he 
applied himſelf to the practice of this laſt art at Ox ford; where 
he was created M. D. and, being made public profeifor of his fa- 
culty, read medicinal lectures. = he had not been long at Ox- 5 
ford, before he was commanded to court by king Henry, who ap- | 
pointed him preceptor and phyſician to his ſon, prince Authur ; 
and he was afterwards made phyſician to that king, as alſo to his 
ſucceſſor, Henry VIII. and to the princeſs Mary. 

Aſter receiving all theſe honours, as atteſtations and rewards of 
ſupreme merit in his profeſſion, he reſolved to change it for that 
of divinity. To this fludy he applied himſelf in the latter part of 
his life; and entering into the prieſthood, obtained the rectory of 
Mariam, in Oct. 1509 : but, reſigning it within a month, he 
was Initalled into a prebend of Wells, and afterwards, in 1518, 
imo another of York : he was alſo præcentor in the latter church, 
Dit religned it in half a year. He had other preſerments in the 
church, lome of which he received from archbiſhop Wareham. 
Lic died of the one, Qct. 20, 1524, and Was buried in St. Paul's: 

Cathedral; = 
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Cathedral; where a handſome monument was erected, in 1337. 
to his memory. with a Latin inſcription upon it, by the famous 
Dr. Caius. He was author of ſome tranſlations, &c. - 
LINDSAY (Jon), a learned divine, of St. Mary's-Hall at 
Oxford, officiated for many years as miniſter of the Nonjuring ſo- 
ciety in Trinity-Chapel, Alderfgate-Street; and is ſaid to have 
been their laſt miniſter. He was alſo for ſome time a corrector of 
the preſs to Mr. Bowyer the printer; finiſhed a long and uſeful 
life, June 21, 1768, at the age of eighty-two; and was buried in 
Iſlington church- yard. He publiſhed, © The Short Hiſtory of 
the Regal Succeſſion, &c. with Remarks on Whilton's Scripture 
Politics, &c. 1720, 8vo. which occurs in the Bodleian Catalogue. 
Alſo a valuable tranſlation of Maſon's Vindication of the 
Church of England, 1726.” In 1747 he publiſhed, «+ 'I'wo Ser- 
mons preached at Court in 1620,” by F. Maſon. He had a ne- 
phew, who died curate of Waltham-Abbey, Sept. 17, 1779. 


LINGELBACK (JohN), a German painter, was born at 
Francfort on the Main, 1625: the name of his maſter is not 
known. At the age of fifteen, he went to Holland to improve 
himſelf; and his pictures there acquired a degree of perfection, 
which even then produced a great demand for them. He paſſed 
into France, in 1645: which voyage increaſed the number of his 
admirers, and the price of his works. The able men he found 
there delighted him, and inſpired him with an emulation to make 
the tour of Italy; and, having made a ſufficient purſe for it in 
two years at Paris, he ſet out for Rome, where he renewed his 
ſtudies with great application. But whilſt his art ſeemed to en- 


gage his whole attention, love broke in upon his ſtudies. A young 


woman, daughter of an architect, was continually at her window, 
which was over-againſt his: tender looks, expreſſive geſtures, 
and billet-doux, became at length his whole employment, and 
theſe produced rendezvous in churches and on walks. At laſt the 
damſel found means to introduce her lover into her father's houſe ; 
whence, as he was retiring one night, he was furpriſed by two 
brothers of his miſtreſs, who attacked him briſkly ; but he defended 
himſelf with ſo much bravery, that he wounded them both, and 
got off with a flight ſcratch, happy to have eſcaped ſo well! This 
proved a warning to him, to bid adieu to intriguing, fo general, 
but fo dangerous in that city. He applied himſelf afreſh to his 
ſtudies, which, by his Bs made him amends for the loſs of 


his miſtreſs. He continued in Italy till 1650, and then returned 
through Germany to Amſterdam; where the proficiency he had 
made in France and Italy ſoon difplayed itſelf in ample form. 
His genius was ſo fertile, that he never repeated the fame ſubject 
in his pictures. He engraved ſome landſcapes, The time * 
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his death, ſettled fortune, children, or diſciples, are not aſcer- 
tained. | 


— — 

LINN/EUS {Cnaxr rs Vos), the father of modern botany, 
was the fon of a Swediſh divine, and born May 24, 1707, at 
Roeſhult, in the province of Smaland, in Sweden; of which place 
his father had the cure when this ſon was born, but was ſoon after 
preferred to the living of Stenbrihult, in the ſame province, where 
dying in 1748, at the age of ſeventy, he was ſucceeded in his cure 


by another ſon. In 1717 young Linnzus was ſent to ſchool at 


Wexlio, where as his opportunities were enlarged, his progreſs in 


all his favourite purſuits was proportionably extended. At this early 


period he paid attention to other branches of natural hiſtory ; partt- 
cularly to the knowledge of inſects : in which, he made a great 
proficiency. The firſt part of his academical education Einnæus 
received under profetlor Stobæus, at Lund, in Scania, who favoured 
his inclinations to the {tudy of natural hiſtory. 

This eminent man, whoſe talents enabled him to reform the 
whole ſcience of natural hiſtory, accumulated, very early in life, 
ſome of the higheſt honours that await the molt ſucceſsful pro- 
ficiengs in medical ſcience; ſince we find that he was made pro- 
feſſor of phyſic and botany, in the univerſity of Upſal, at the age 
of thirty-tour ; and, ſix years afterwards, phyſician to his ſove— 
reign, king Adolphus ; who, in the year 1733, honoured him till 
ſurther, by creating him Knight of the order of the Polar Star, 
His honours did not terminate here, for in 1757 he was enno- 
bled; and, in 1776, the king of Sweden accepted the refigna- 
tion of his office, and rewarded his declining years by doubling 


his penſion, and a liberal donation of landed property, ſettled on 


him and his family. 

Linnæus had made many tours. He traverſed what is called the 
Lapland Deſert; a tract of territory dettitute of villages, cultiva— 
tion, or any conveniences, and inhabited only by a'few ſtraggling 
people. In this diſtrict he aſcended a noted mountain called Wal- 
levary. From hence he crolſed the Lapland Alps into Fininark, 
and traverſed the ſhores of the North fea as far as Sallero, His 
journies from Lula and Pitha, on the Bothnian gulpb, to the north 
thore, were made on foot, while he was attended by two Lapland- 


ers; one his interpreter, and the other his guide. In this journey 


he was wont to fleep under the boat with which they forded the 
rivers, as a defence againſt rain and the gnats, Which in the Lap- 
land ſummer are not lefs teazing than in the torrid zones. In 
deſcending one of theſe rivers, he narrow!y efcaped periſhing by 
the overfetting of the boat, and loſt many of the natural produc- 
tions which he had collected. In fhort, he ſuffered incredible 
fatigues and hardthips, in climbing precipices, paſſing rivers in 
miſerable boats, ſutfering repeated vicitiiudes of extreme heat 
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and 1 and not unfrequently hunger and thirſt. He viſited and 
examined ſeveral mines in Sweden; where he formed his firſt ſketch 


of his Syſtem on Mineralogy, which appeared in the early editions 


of the“ Syſtema Nature,” but was not exemplified till 1768. 

He was ſent with feveral other naturaliſts, by the governor. of 
Dalekarlia, into that province, to inveſtigate its natural produc- 
tions. After accompliſhing the purpoſe of this expedition, he re- 
ſided ſome time in the capital of Dalckarlia, where he taught mi- 
neralogy, and the docimaſtic art, and practiſed phyſic. He tra- 


velled over many other parts of Denmark and Germany, and fixed 


m Holland, where he chiefly reſided until his return to Stock- 
holm. He married one of the daughters of Dr. Moore, a phy- 
ſician at Fahlun, in Dalekarlia, with whom he became acquainted 
during his ſtay in that town. | 

Having been honoured with a gold medal by the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Stockholm, for a paper on the ſubject of promotin 
agriculture, and all branches of rural ceconomy : and having like- 
wiſe obtained a premium from the Imperial Academy of Sciences 


at Peterſburg, for a paper relative to the doctrine of the ſexes of 


plants, he died Jan. 11, 1778, aged 71. | 


LIFSIEN (Josrus), a molt acute and learned critic, was a 


Low-countryman, and born at Iſcanum, a country-ſeat of his 


father's, between Bruſſels and Louvain, Oct. the 18th, 1547. He 
was deſcended from an ancient and rich family ; his anceſtors had 
been, as his father was, among the principal inhabitants of Bruſ- 
ſels ; and he had a great uncle, Martin Lipſius, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the republic of letters, was well acquainted with Eraf- 
mus, and publilhed learned notes upon Hilary, Auguſtin, Je- 
rome, Symmachus, Macrobius, and other ancient authors, whom 
he collated with the belt manuſcripts. This learned perſon died 
in 1555. Our Liplius was ſent to the public ſchool at Bruſſels, at 
ſix years of age; and he ſoon gave ſuch proofs of uncommon 
arts, that, according to the ſtories related of him, he might very, 
well be deemed a kind of prodigy, He acquired the French lan- 
guage, without the aſſiſtance of a maſter, ſo perfectly, as to be able 
to write in it, before he was eight years old. At ten years old he 
was ſent from Bruſlels to Acth ; and, two years after, to Cologne, 
where he was taught by the Jeſuits. At lixteen, he was ſent to. 
the univerſity of Louvain ; where, being already well ſkilled in 
the learned languages, he applied himfelt principally to the civil 
law. The Belles Lettres, however, and ancient literature, were. 
what he molt delighted in; and therefore, loſing his parents, and 
becoming his own maſter before he was eighteen, he projected a 
journey to Italy, for the ſake of cultivating them to perfection. He 
executed what he projected; but, before he f-t out, he publiſhed, 
three bouks of variuus readings, which he dedicated to cardinal. 
5 Gralwvellan, 


FY 
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Granvellan, a great patronizer of learned men. This was attended 
with very happy effects; it put him firſt upon the wings of fame, 
and opened his way to the cardinal, when he arrived at Rome in 
1567. He lived two years with the cardinal, was nominated his 
ſecretary, and treated by him with the utmoſt kindneſs and genero- 
fity. | | 
Yo 1569, he returned to Louvain, and there ſpent one year in 
a very gay manner. Having reſolved upon a journey to Vienna, he 


ſtopped at Dole, which 1s an univerſity in the Franche Comte, 


where they made him drink hard, and had 225 to have killed 
him. | 


forwards to Vienna, and there fell into the acquaintance of ſeveral 
learned men, who uſed many arguments, to induce him to ſettle 
there : but partial to his own native ſoil, he directed his courſe 
through Bohemia, Miſnia, and Thuringia, in order to arrive at it. 
Being, however, informed, that the Low-Countries were over-run 
with the wars, and that his own patrimony was laid waſte by ſol- 
diers, he halted at the univerlity of Jena, in Saxony; where he was 
inveſted with a proſeſſorſhip. He arrived at Cologne, where he 
married a widow in 1374. He continued nine months with his 
wife at Cologne, and there wrote his © Antique Lectiones:“ he 
alſo began there his notes upon Cornelius Tacitus, which were af- 
terwards ſo univerſally applauded by the learned. 

He then retired to his own native feat at Iſcanum, near Bruſſels, 
where he determined to live at a diſtance from the noiſe and the 
cares of the world, and to devote himſelf entirely to letters; but he 


was diſturbed by the civil wars, before he was well ſettled ; and 


went to Louvain, wherc he reſumed the ſtudy of the civil law, and 
took up the title of a lawer in form; though with no intent to 
practiſe or concern himſelf with buſineſs, which he never could be 
prevailed on to do. He publiſhed, at Louvain, his * Epiſtolicæ 
Quziliones,” and ſome other things; but at length was obliged to 
quit his refidence there, He went to Holland, and ſpent thirteen 
__ at = op during which time he compoſed and publiſhed 
is belt works. He withdrew himſelf ſuddenly and privately from 
Leyden, in 13900 aud, after ſome ſtay at the Spa, went and ſet- 
tled at Louvain, where he taught polite literature, as he had done 
at Leyden, with the higheſt credit and reputation. He ſpent the 
remainder of his life at Louvain, though he had received powerful 
ſolicitations, and the offers of vaſt advantages, if he would have re- 
moved ellewhere. During his ſtay he publithed ſeveral works. All 
his productions were collected and printed together, in folio, more 
than once. He died at Louvain, March 2.3, 1606, in his 59th 
year. He had no children, The third century of his miſcellane- 
ous epiſtles is the worſt of all his works; the beſt are his « Com- 
mentaries upon Tacitus,“ his Orationes de concordia,” and . upon 


1 | | the 


As ſoon as he was pretty well recovered from his illneſs, he ſet 
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the Death of the Duke of Saxony.” His“ Electa“ and “ Satur- 


nalia” are very excellent books. He was a Greek ſcholar ſuſkci- 
ently for his own private uſe, and no further. He was ignorant of 
oetry, and every thing relating to it. He wrote a bad Latin ſtyle 
in his later cdmpoſitions; for which he ſeems a little inexcuſable, 
ſince, from his © Variz Lectiones,“ the firſt book he printed, it 
is plain he. could have written better. Put the moſt remarkable 
articular relating to Lipſius, and one of the greateſt faults for 
which he is cenſured, is his inconſtancy with regard to religion, 
Being born a Roman-Catholic, he proteſted the Lutheran religion, 
while he was profeſſor at Jena. Afterwards returning to Brabant, 
he lived there like a Roman-Catholic; but, having accepted a pro- 
felſor's chair in the univerſity of Leyden, he publiſhed there what 
was called Calviniſm. At laſt he removed from Leyden, and went 
again into the Low Countries, where he not only lived in the Ro- 
man communion, but even became a bigot, like a very weak wo- 
man. Put what appeared yet ſtranger in his behaviour, *and was 
never forgiven him, is, that while he lived at Leyden, in an out- 


ward protefſion of the Reformed religion, he yet approved pub 


licly the perfecuting principles which were exerted, throughout all 


Europe, againlt the profeſſors of it. 
— 

LISLE (GuILLAUME DE), a great French geographer, was 
born at Paris in 10675. He began at eight or nine years of age to 
deſign maps, and his pM@egreſs in this way was even rapid. In 
1699, he brit diſtinguiſhed himſelf to the public, by giving a map 
of the world, and other pieces, which procured him a place in the 
Academy of Sciences in 1702. He was afterwards choſen geo- 
grapher to the king, with a penſion 5 and not only ſo, but had the 
honour of teaching the king himſelf geography, for whoſe parti- 
calar uſe he drew up ſeveral works. He died of an apoplexy in 
1726. The name of this geographer was no lels celebrated in fo- 
reign countries than his own. Many ſovereigns attempted to draw 
him from France, but in vain. 
— — | 

LISTER (MaRTiN), an Englith phyſician, and natural philo- 
ſopher, was born in Buckinghamſhire, about 1638; and educated 
under his great uncle Sir Martin Liſter, Knt. phyiician in ordinary 
to Charles I. and preſident of the college of phyſicians. He was 
afterwards ſent to St. John's-College in Cambridge, where he took 
Bis firſt degree in arts in 1638; and was made tellow of his college 
by a mandate from Charles II. after his reſtoration in 1660. He 
proceeded maſter of arts in 1662; and, applying himſelf cloſely 


| to phytio, travelled into France in 1688, to improve himſelf further 


in that faculty. Returning home, he ſettled in 1670 at York, 
where he followed his proteſſion many years with good repute. 
At the ſame time he took all opportunities, which his bulinelſs 
would permit, of proſecuting relcarches into the natural hiſtory 
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ſeveral parts of England, "eſpecially in the North. 
As this ſtudy brought him into the acquaintance of Mr. Lloyd, 


keeper of the Aſhmolean-Muſeum at Oxford, he enriched that 
ſtorchouſe with ſeveral altars, coins, and other antiquities, together 
with a great number of valuable natural curioſities. He alfo ſent 
ſeveral obſervations and experiments, in various branches of natural 
philoſophy, to the ſame friend; who. communicating ſome of 
them to the Royal-Society, our author was thereupon recommended 
and elected a fellow thereof. 
his friends, to remove to London, he was created doctor of phyſic, 
by diploma, at Oxford. Soon after this, he was elected fellow of 
the college of phyſicians. 1 
In 1698, he attended the carl of Portland in his embaſſy from 
king William to the court of France; and having the pleaſure to 
ſee a book he had publiſhed the preceding year, under the title of 
« Synopſis Conchyliorum,“ placed in the king's library, he pre- 
ſented that monarch with a ſecond edition of the treatife, much im- 
roved, in 1699, not long after his return from Paris. In 1709, 


upon the indiſpoſition of Dr. Hannes, he was made fecond phy- 


ſician in ordinary to queen Anne; in which ' poſt he continued to 
his death, in Feb. 1711-12, He was author of ſeveral works. 


. LITTLETON, or LYTTLETON (Tromas), the cele- 
brated Engliſh judge, was deſcended of an ancient family, and 
born about the beginning of the 15th century, at Frankley in 

Worceſterſhire. n laid proper foundation of learning at one 
of the univerſities, he removed to the Inner Temple; and, ap- 
plying himfelf to the law, became very eminent in that profeſſion. 
He was made, by Henry VI. ſteward or judge of the court of the 
= or Marſhalſea of the king's houfchold; and, in 1455s 
ing's ſerjeant, in which capacity he went the Northern circuit as 

judge of the aſſize. Upon the revolution of the crown, from the 
houſe of Lancaſter to that of York, in Edward IV. our judge, 
who was now made ſheriff of Worceſterſhire, reccived a pardon 
from that prince; was continued in his poſt of king's ſerjeant, and 
alſo in that of juſtice of aflize for the ſame circuit. In the 
ſixth year of this reign he was appointed one of the judges, of the 
court of Common-Pleas. The fame year, 1466, he obtained a 
writ to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms of London, Briſtol, and 
Kingſton upon Hull; to pay him a hundred and ten marks annually, 
for the better ſupport of his dignity, a hundred and fix ſhillings 
and elevenpence farthing, to furniſh him with a furred robe, and 
lx ſhillings and ſixpence more, for another robe called Liuura. 
In the 15th of the ſame reign, he was created, among others, 
knight of the Bath, to grace the ſolemnity of conferring that order 
upon the King's eldeſt ſon, then prince or Wales, afterwards Ed- 
2 | „„ vaq 


and antiquities of the country; with which view he travelled into 


In 1684, rcſolving, by the advice of 
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ward V. The judge continued in the favour and eſteem both of 
his ſovereign and all others, for his great ſkill in the laws of Eng- 
land, till his death, which happened Aug. 23, 1481, in a good old 
age. He was honourably interred in the cathedral church of Wor- 
ceſter, where a marble tomb, with his ſtatue thereon, was erected 
to his memory. He married, and had three fons, William, Richard, 
and Thomas. Richard, being bred to the law, became eminent 
in that profeſſion: it was for the uſe of this ſon, that our judge 
drew up his celebrated treatiſe on tenures, or titles by which all 
eſtates were anciently held in England: this was written in the 
latter end of his life, and printed probably in 1477. The judge's 
third ſon, Thomas, was knighted by Henry VII. for taking Lam- 
bert Simnel, the pretended carl of Warwick. His eldeſt fon and 
ſucceſſor, Sir William Littleton, after living many years in great 
{plendor at Frankley, died in 1508. | | 7 
— _— | | 

LITTLETON {Apan), a learned Engliſhman, was deſcended 
from an ancient family, and born, Nov. 8, 1627, at Hales-Owen 
in Shropihire ; of which place his father was miniſter. Being edu- 
cated under Dr. Buſby at Weſtminſter-School, he was choſen 
thence ſtudent of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, in 1647; but ejected 
by the parliament-viſitors the next year. However, he became 
uther of Weſtminſter-School ſoon after; and, in 1658, was made 
ſecond maſter, having for ſome time in the interim taught ſchool 
in other places, and after the Reſtoration at Chelſea in Middleſex, 
of which church he was admitted rector in 1674. He was made 


prebendary of Weſtminſter the ſame year; and had likewiſe a 


grant from Charles II. to ſucceed Dr. Buſby in the maſterſhip of 
that ſchool, for which he was highly qualified. He had been 
ſome years before appointed king's chaplain, and in 1670 accy- 


mulated his degrees in divinity, which was conferred upon him 


without taking any in arts, on account of his extraordinary merit: 
He died June go, 1694, aged fixty-ſeven years, and was buried in 
his church at Chelſea; where there is a handſome monument, 
with an epitaph to his memory. He was an excellent philologiſt 
and grammarian; an indefatigable reſtorer of the Latin tongue, as 
appears from his Latin «© Dictionary,“ and an excellent critic in 
the Greek, a © Lexicon” in which he laboured much in com- 

iling, but was prevented from finiſhing by his death. He was 
alſo well {killed in the Oriental languages, and in Rabbinical learn« 
ing. Belides the Latin Dictionary, he publiſhed other books, 


LITTLETON (Epwarp), LL. D. was educated upon the 


royal foundation at Eton-School, under the care of the learned 


and excellent maſter Dr. Snape. His ſchool-exerciſes were much 


aamired ; and, when his turn came, he was tranſplanted to King's- 
College, Cambridge, in 1716, with equal applauſe. Our author 
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had not been long at the univerſity, before he diverted a ſchool. 


fellow, whom he had left at Eton, with an humourous poem, 


wherein he deſcribes his change of ſtudies, and hints at the pro- 
grels he had made in academical learning. This was followed by 
that celebrated one on a Spider. In 172, Mr Littleton was re- 
called to Eton as an alliſflant in the ſchool, in which office he was 
honoured and beloved by all the young gentlemen that came unde 

his direction; and fo eſteemed by the provoit and tellows, that, 
on the death of the Rev. Mr. Malcher in 1727, they elected lam 
into their ſociety, and prefented him to the living of Maple- Der- 
ham in Oxfordthire. Ile then married Frances, one of the daugh- 
ters of Barnham Goode, EIg. an excellent lady. June 9, 1730, 
he was appointed chaplain in ordinary to their majelties ; and in 
the ſame year took the degree of LL. D. at Cambridge, But, 
though an adinired preacher and an excellent ſcholar, he never was 
ambitious of appearing in print. He Gicd of a fever in 1724, aud 
was buried in his own pariſh-church of Maple-Derhain ; leaving 
behind him a widow and three daughters, for whoſe benefit, under 
the favour and encouragement of Queen Caroline, his Diſcourſes”? 
were firlt printed, 

— 


LIVIUS.(Tirus), the beſt of the Roman hiſtorians, was born 


at Patavium, or Padua. He ſprung. from an illuſtrious family, 
which had given ſeveral conſuls to Rome; yet was himſelf the 
molt illuſtrious perlon of his jamily. We know but few circum- 
ſtances of his life, none of the ancients having left any thing about 
it; and fo reſerved has he been with regard to himſelf, that we 
{ſhould be as much at a loſs to determine the time his hiſtory was 
written in, it it were not for one palſage which accidentally 
eſcaped him. He tells us there, that „the temple of Janus had 
been twice ſhut ſince the reign of Numa; once ih the conſulſhip 


of Manlius, alter the firit Punic war was ended; and avain, in his 


own times, by Auguſtus Cæſar, after the battle of Actium.” Now, 
as the temple of Janus was thrice ſhut by Auguſtus, and a ſecond 
S 5 . A2 Fs . ? F Pay 7 . * 1 
time in the year of Rome 730, Livy mult needs have been em- 
ployed upon his hiſtory between that year and the battle of Actium. 
It appears, however, from hence, that he ſpent ncar twenty years 
upon 1t, ſince he Carried it down to beyond 740. He was then 
Vt > > 165 > 5 „ ; » = | . 
come to Rome, where he long reliaed ; and fome have ſuppoſed, 
for there 1s not any proot of it, that he was known to Auguſtus 


betore, by certain philoſophical dialogues, which he had dedicated 


to him. 

He uſed to read part of his hiſtory, while he was compoſing 1 
e aud us 5 . the latter conceived ſo high an 
opinion of him, that he pitched upon hi Dern the edi. 
Wo of his grandfon 8 0 N o eee cane 
Alter the death of Auguſtus,- he returned to the place of his birth, 

Where 
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where he was received with all imaginable honour and reſpect; 

and there he died, in the fourth year of the reign of Tiberins 
aged above ſeventy. Some ſay, he died on the fame day with 
Ovid it is certain, that he died the ſame year. Scarce any man 
was ever more honourcd, alive as well as dead, than this hiſ- 
torian. 

His hiſtory, 1 other great works of antiquity, is tent 
down to us exceedingly mutilated and imperfett. Its books were 
originally an hundred and forty-two, of which are extant only 
thirty- hve. 

Though we know nothing of Livy's family, yet we learn from 
Quintilian, 1 that he had a 7075 to w hom he addreſſed ſome excel- 
jent precepts in rhetoric. An ancient infeription ſpeaks alſs of 
one of his danghters, named Livia Quarta ; the ſame, erhaps, 
that eſpouſe -d- the orator Lucius Magius, whom Seneca mentions; 
and obſerve s, that the ap pplaules he utfuaily received from the public 


in his harangues, were not ſo much on his own account, as for the 


| ſake of his fat her- in-law. 


— —— 
LLOYD {W1uLiam), a very learned Engliſh biſhop, was origi- 
nally of Welſh extraction, being grandſon of David Lloyd, of 
Henblas, in the ile of Angleſey ; 525 he was born at Tilehurſt in 


Berkſhire, in 1627, of which place e his father, Mr. Richard Lloyd, 


was then vicar, and rector likewiſe of Sunning, in the ſame county. 
He took care himſelf to inſtruct his fon in the rudiments of gram- 
mar and clathcal learning; by which means he came to under- 
ſtand Greek and Latin, and ſomething of Hebrew, at eleven years 
of age; and was entered, in 1636, a {ſtudent of Oel- College in 
Oxtord, whence, the fo! lowing year, he was removed to a foot 
{hip of Jeſus-College. In 1642, he proceeded bachelor of arts, 
3 being completed by determination, he left the univerſity, 

ich was then garrifoned for the uſe of the king ; but, after the 
ae. of 1t to the parliament, he returned, was choſen fellow 
of his college, and commenced maſter of arts in 1646. In the 
year of king Charles's martyrdom, our author took deacons or- 
ders from Dr. Skinner, bichop of Oxford, and afterwards became 
tutor to the children of Sir Wiltam Backhouſe, of Swallowtfteld, 
in Zerkſhire. In 1654, upon the ejection of Dr. Pordage | by. the 


Pretbyterian com racks. * was preſented to the rectory of Brad- 


held, in the fame county, by Elias Alhmole, Eſq. patron of that 
living in right of his wife. ae he was examined by the 
try or 5, and pailed with approbation ; but defigus being laid againſt 
hint by Mr. Fowler and Mr. Ford: two minitters at Nea 
who endeavuurtcd to bring in Dr. Temple, pretending the advow- 


Teng was in Sir Humphrey Forſter, he choſe tore! ign his preſen! ation 


> Mr. Aſhmole, rather than undergo a cont "it with thoſe buſy 
05 In 1656, he was ordaine d pricil by Dr. Brownrig, biinop of 
Exeter, 


- 


2 LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
Exeter, and the ſame year went to Wadham-College in Oxford, 
as governor to John Backhouſe, Eſq. who was a gentleman-com- 
moner there: with him he continued till 1639. Sept. 1660, he 
was incorporated maſter of arts at Cambridge; and, about the 
ſame time, made a prebendary of Rippon in Yorkthire. In 1666, 
he was appointed King's chaplain; and, in 1667, was collated to a 
prebend of Saliſbury, having proceeded doctor of divinity at Ox- 
ford in the act preceding. In 1668, he. was preſented by the 
crown to the vicarage of St. Mary's in Reading; and the ſame 
ear was inſtalled archdeacon of Merioneth, in the church of 
elend of which he was made dean in 1672. This year he ob- 
tained alſo a prebend in the church of St. Paul, London. In 1674, 
he became reſidentiary of Saliſbury; and, in 1676, he ſucceeded 
Dr. Lamplugh, promoted to the fee of Exeter, in the vicarage of 


St. Martin's in the Fields, Weltminiter ; upon which occaſion he 


reſigned his prebend of St. Paul's. | 
Our author had ſhewn his zeal in ſeveral tracts againſt Popery, 
notwithſtanding which he was charged with favouring the Papiſts, 


Was rector; where a monument 1s erected to his memory, with a 


long inſcription. 


— — e 

LLOYD (Ro ENT), M. A. fon of Dr. Pierſon Lloyd, ſecond 
malter of Weſtminſter-School, where Robert was educated, and 
whence he was admitted of Trinity-College, Cambridge, and took 
the degree of M. A. At the Univerſity, as at Weſtminſter, he dif— 
tinguithed himfelt by his poetical genius and his irregularities. He 
was for ſome time employed as one of the uthers of Weſtminſter— 
School, where he wrote his celebrated poem called“ The Actor. 
1760: which not only gave proofs of great judgment in the 
ſubject he was treating of, but had alſo the merit of ſmooth verſi- 
hcation and great {ſtrength of poetry. In the beginning of the 
poctical war which for ſome time raged among the wits of this 
age, and to which the celebrated “ Roſciad” founded the firſt 
charge, Mr. Lloyd was ſuſpected to be the author of that poem. 
But this he honeltly diſowned, by an advertiſement in the public 
papers; on which occaſion the real author, Mr. Churchill, boldly 
itepped forth, and in the ſame public manner declared himſelf. 
Atter Mr. Lloyd quitted his place of uther of Weſtminſter-School, 
he relicd entirely on his pen for ſubſiſtence; but, being of. a 
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thoughtleſs and extravagant diſpoſition, he ſoon made himſelf 
liable to debts which he was unable to anſwer. In conſequence 
of this ſituation he was confined in the Fleet-Priſon, where he de- 
pended for ſupport almoſt wholly on the bounty and generoſity of 
his friend Churchill, whoſe kindneſs to him continued undi- 
miniſhed during all his neceſſities: On the death of this liberal 
benefactor, Mr. Lloyd ſunk into a ſtate of defpondency, which put 
an end to his exiſtence Dec. 15, 1764, in leſs than a menth after 
he was informed of the loſs of Churchill. A partial collection of 
his poetical works was made by Dr. Kenrick, in two volumes 8vo. 
1774; he was alſo the author of “ The Capricious Lovers,” 
a comic opera, 1764, 8vo. and of four other dramatic works. 
; — ' N 

LOCKE (JonN), was deſcended from a genteel family in So- 
merſetſhire, born at Wrington near Briſtol in 1632, bred up with 
great ſtrictneſs in his infancy, and then ſent to Weſtminſter- 
School. Hence he became ſtudent of Chriſt-Church in Oxford in 
1651, where he made a diſtinguiſhed figure in polite literature; 
and, having taken both his degrees in arts in 1655 and 1658, he 
entered on the phyſic line, went through the uſual courſes pre- 
paratory to the practice, and got ſome buſineſs in the profeſſion at 
Oxford. But his conſtitution not being able to bear much fatigue 
of this ſort, he gladly embraced an offer that was made to hum, 
of going abroad in quality of fecretary to Sir William Swan, who 
was appointed envoy to the elector of Brandenburg, and ſome 
other German princes, in 1664. 

This employ continuing only for a year, he returned to Oxford, 
and was proſecuting his medical ſtudies there, when an accident 
brought him acquainted with lord Aſhley, in 1666, who had a 
great opinion of Locke's {kill in phyſic; but upon a further ac- 
quaintance, regarded this as the leaſt of his qualifications, He ad- 
viſed him to turn his thoughts another way, and would not ſuffer 
him to practiſe phyſic out of his houſe, except among ſome of his 
particular friends. He urged him to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of 
political ſubjects, both eccleſiaſtical and civil. This advice proved 


very agreeable to Locke's temper, and he quickly made fo con- 


ſiderable a progreſs in it, that he was conſulted by his patron upon 
all occaſions, who likewiſe introduced him into the acquaintance 
of the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Halifax, and ſome other 

of the moſt eminent perſons at that time. | 
He had conceived an early diſguſt againſt the method of Ariſtotle, 
and had a particular averſion to the ſcholaſtic diſputations. In this 
diſpolition he read Des Cartes's philoſophy with pleaſure ; but, 
upon mature conſideration, finding it wanted a proper ground- 
work in experiments, he reſolved to attempt ſomething in that 
way. Accordingly, having now got ſome leiſure, he began to 
form the plan of his “ Eſſay on Human Underſtanding” in 1671; 
but 
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but was hindered from making any great progreſs in it by other 


employment in the ſervice of his patron, who, being created earl 
of Shafteſbury, and made Iord-chancellor the following year, ap- 


N 


zinted him ſecretary of the preſentations, 
ov. 1673, when the great {eal being taken from his maſter, the 
ſecretary, who was privy to his molt ſecret affairs, fell into diſgrace 


He held this place till 


alſo, and afterwards alliſted in ſome pieces the ear] procured to be 
publiſhed, to excite the nation to watch the Roman-Catholics, and 


oppoſe their deſigns. 


However, his lordſhip being ſtill reſident at 


the board of trade, Locke alſo continued in his poſt of ſecretary 
- to a commiſſion from that board, which had bcen given him by 
his maſter in Tune this year, and was worth gool. per annum, and 


enjoyed it till Dec. 1674, when the commiliion was dillolved, 


Feb. the 6th this year, he took his bachelor's degree in phyſic, 
at Oxford; and the following ſummer went to Montpelier, being 


inclinable to a conſum 


In 1677, having left Montpelier, 


he wrote from Paris to Dr. Mapletoit, a learned phyſician, and 
profeſſor at Greſham-College, intimating, that, in caſe of a va- 
cancy by doctor Sydenhem's marriage, he ſhould be glad to ſuccced 


him. 


He continued abroad till he was ſent for by the earl of Shafteſ- 


bury in 1679, when his lordſhip was made preſident of Sir William 
Temple's council; but, being again diſgraced and impriſoned in 
leis than half a year, he had no opportunity of ſerving his client, 
who, however, remained firmly atiached to him; and when he 
fled into Holland, to avoid a proſecution for high treaſon, in 1682, 
he was followed by our author, who found it neceſſary, for his 
own latety, to continue abroad atter his patron's death, with whom 


e was much lupe 
he was removed from his ſtudent' 


ted of being a confer 


On this account 


place at Chriſt-Church in 1684, 


by a ſpecial order from king Charles II. as viſitor of the college. 
Locke thought this proceeding very injurious; and on his return 
to England, after the Revolution, put in his claim to the ſtudent- 
ſhip; but, that ſociety rejecting his pretenſions, he declined the 


offer of being 


admitted a ſupernumerary {tudent. 


In the fame ſpi- 


Fit, when he was offered a pardon from James II. in 1685, by Sir 
William Penn, who had known him at college, he rejected 


: 1 : a 
It, alleging, that, being guilt 
ſion for a pardon. 
the Hague demanded hi 


5 of no crime, he had no occa- 
In May this year, the Engliſh envoy at 
to be delivered up by the States-Ge- 


neral, on ſuſpicion of being concerned in the duke of Mon- 
mouth's invaſion. Hereupon he lay concealed near twelve months, 


during which he 
y on Human Underſtanding.” Toy 
juſt-mentioned ſuſpicion being blown o 


(cle 


221 


zent his time in writing bool 


„ and chiefly his 
vards the end of 1686, the 
yer, he appcared again in 


public. In 1687, he formed a weckly aſlembly at Amſterdam, 
with Limborch, Le Clerc, and others, for holding conferences 
| upon 


at Town-Malling in Kent. 
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upon ſubjects of learning; and about the end of the year finiſhed 
his great work, the © Eſſay, &c.“ after upwards of nine years 
ſpent upon It. e 

Having returned to England, Feb. 1689, the place of commiſſioner 
of appeals, worth 2001. a year, was procured for him by lord Mor- 
daunt. About the ſame time he was offered to go abroad in a pub- 
lic character ; and it was left to his choice, whether he would be 


envoy at the court of the emperor, that of the elector of Branden- 


burg, or any other, where he thought the air moſt ſuitable to him ; 
but he waved ail theſe on account of the infirm ſtate of his health, 
which diſpoſed him gladly to accept another offer, that was made 
by Sir Francis Matham and his lady, of an apartment in their 
country ſeat at Oates in Eſſex, about 25 miles from London. Hence 
he was made a commiſſioner of trade and plantations in 1695, which 
engaged him in the immediate buſineſs of the ſtate ; and with regard 
to the church, he publiſhed a treatiſe the ſame year, to promote 


the ſcheme which king William had much at heart, of a com- 


prehenſion with the Diſſenters. This, however, drew him into 
one controverſy, which was ſcarcely ended, when he entered into 
another in defence of his eſſay, which held till 1698; ſoon after 
which the aſthma, his conſtitutional diſorder, increaſing with his 


years, began to ſubdue him; and he became ſo infirm, that in 


1700 he reſigned his feat at the board of trade, becauſe he could 
no longer bear the air of London, ſufficient for a regular attendance 
upon it. He died Oct. 28, 1704, in the 73d year of his age. His 
body was interred in the church of Oates, where there is a decent 
monument erected to his memory, with a Latin inſcription written 


by himſelf, 


LOCKER (Joan, Efq.) F. S. A. eminent for curioſity and 
literature, was a barriſter of law, a commiſſioner of bankrupts, and 
clerk of the companies of leatherſellers and clockmakers. He was 
remarkable for his ſkill in the Greek language, particularly the 
modern, of which he became maſter by accident. Coming home 
late one evening, he was addrefſed in modern Greek by a poor 
Greek failor from the Archipelago, who had loſt his way in the 
{treets of London. He took him to his houſe; where he was a 
kind of ſervant for five or {ix years, and by him was perfected in 
that language, ſo as to write it fluently. He married Elizabeth, 
eldeſt daughter of Dr. Stillingfleet ; and died a widower, May 29, 
1760, aged 67; leaving two ſons and a daughter, his elder fon, 
John, a very worthy clergyman, vicar of Kenton, Devonthire 
and William, the younger, a captain in the royal navy, reſiding 


LOCKMAN (Joan), late ſecretary to the Britiſh herring-fiſhery. 


His poetical talents ſeem not very extenſive, as the greateſt part of 
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what he has favoured the world with of that ſort has been only a 
few ſongs, odes, &. written on temporary ſubjects, and intended 
to receive the advantage of muſical compotition betore they reached 
the public. Mr. Reed, however, found two pieces of the dra- 
matic kind, both of them defigned to be ſet ro mufic, but only the 
ſecond of them, he thinks, ever performed. They are entitled, 
1. „ Roſalinda, a muſical drama, 1740,” 4to0. 2. © David's La- 
mentations, an Oratorio.” Mr. Lockman has been concerned in 
ſeveral tranſlations and compilements of very Co: iderable works . 

articularly the“ General Dictionary.“ and © Blainville's Tra- 


vels ;”” but, what is more to his praiſe, he was a man of the moſt. 


ſcrupulous integrity. In converſacon, he had tome humour, but 
as for his attempts to excite merriment on paper, they were indeed 
wretchedly unſucceſsful. He wrote a negletted controverſial 
pamphlet in reply to Mr. Nelme, an officer belonging likewiſe to 
the herring-fiſhery. He died Feb. 2 1771. 
— — . 
LODGE (Tromas, M. D.) The family from which this 
entleman was deſcended had its reſidence in Lincolnthire, but 
whether the doctor himſelf was born there ſeems not very eaſy to 
be aſcertained. He was educated at Oxford, where he made his 
firſt appearance about 1573, and was afterwards a ſcholar under the 
learned Dr. Hobye, of Trinity-College. Here he made very con- 
ſiderable advances in learning, dedicated ſome time to reading the 
poets of antiquity ; and, having himſelf à turn to poetry, more eſ- 
pecially of the ſatirical kind, his genius ſoon rendered itfclf con- 
ſpicuous in various compoſitions of that nature, and obtained him 
no inconſiderable reputation as a wit and poet. However, he ap- 
plied himſelf with great aſſiduity to the more profitable ſtudy of 
phyſic, for the improvement of which he went abroad, and, after 
ſtaying a ſufficient time at Avignon to be entitled to the degree of 
doctor in that univerſity, returned, and in the latter end of queen 
Elizabeth's reign was incorporated in the univerſity of Cambridge: 
He afterwards ſettled in London, where, by his ſkill and intereſt 
with the Ronian-Catholic party, in which perſualion, it is ſaid, he 
was brought up, he met with good ſucceſs, and came into great 
practice. He died in 1625, and had tributes paid to his memory 
by many of bis contemporary poets, who have characterized him 
as a man of very conſiderable genius. He wrote two Plays, 110 
1015 thought was Concerncd in four others 
. | 
LOKMAN {Tre Wiss), ſometimes called Abre Anam, or 
father of Anam, a philotopher of great account among the Eaſterns, 
by birth an Abyffinian of Ethiopia or Nubia; and, being of thoſe 
black Haves with thick lips and play feet, who uſed to be carricd 
and loſd in diverſe countries, was lold among the Iiraclites, in the 
reigns of David and Solomon. According to the Arabians, he was 
the 
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the ſon of Baura, ſon or grandſon of a ſiſter or aunt of Job. Some 
ſav he worked as a carpenter, others as a taylor, while a third ſort 
will have him to be a thepherd : however that be, he was certainly 
an extraordinary perſon ; upon which account Mahomet makes 
honourable merition of him in the Koran. 

Lt is ſaid that he lived three hundred years, and died in the age 
of the prophet Jonas. He was buried not far from Jeruſalem; and 
his ſepulchre was to be ſeen, not above a century ago, at Ramlah, 
a ſmall town not far from Jeruſalem, his remains being depolited 
near thoſe of the ſeventy prophets, who were {ſtarved to death by 
the Jews, and all died in one day. He was of the Jewilh religion, 
and tome time ſerved in the troops of king David, with whom he 
had been converfant in Paleſtine, and was greatly eſteemed by that 
monarch - He is by many ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the Æſop 
of the Greeks, in whoſe language Eſop ſignifies the ſame with 
Ethiops. And indeed we find in the parables, proverbs, or apo- 
lognes of Lokman in Arabic, many particulars that are ſeen in 
A ſop's fables, fo that it 1» not eaſy to determine, whether the Greek 


or Arabian are the Originals. 


LOIR (Nico As), a painter of good eſteem, was a native of 
Paris, and ſon of an ingenious ſilvertmith. He did not want ei- 
ther genius to invent, or art to execute: but, notwithſtanding that, 
he excelled in nothing: there was neither delicacy nor elevation 
of thought in his works, He died in 1679, aged fifty-five years, 
being then a profeſſor in the academy of painting. 

LOLLARD (Warn), author of the religious ſe& called 
Lollards, was, as ſome ſay, an Engliſhman. Tr 1s certain he firſt 
broached his doctrine in Germany, about 1315; and, having 
preached with great zeal in Piedmont, went thence to England, 
where his diſciples were firſt called Lollards. It is ſaid, he main- 


| tained that Lucifer and his aſſociates were condemned unjultly, and 
had not delerved the puniſhment inflicted on them, which rather 


was due to Michael and the good angels. He held alſo, that God 
did not puniſh faults committed upon earth. 

LOMBARD (PETER), was born at Novara, a town of Italy, 
in Lombardy, whence he took his ſurname ; but being bred at 
Paris, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in that univerlity, that the 
canonry of Chartres was conterred upon him. He was ſome time 
tutor to Philip, fon of king Lewis le Gros, and brother of Lewis 


the Young; and was ſo much eſteemed by him, that, upon the 


vacancy of the biſhopric of Paris, that noble perſonage, being only 
archdeacon of the ſaid place, declined it for the ſake of Lombard, 
who was accordingly advanced thereto about 1160, and died in 
1164, He was interred in the church of Marcellus, in the — 
! EE” | 0 
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of that name, where his epitaph is ſtill to be ſeen. His work of 


the “ Sentences” is divided into four books, and is looked on as 


the ſource and origin of the ſcholaſtic theology in the Latin church. 


He left alſo commentaries on the pſalms and St. Paul's epiſtles. 
LOMONOZOF, a celebrated Ruſſian poet, the great refiger 

of his native tongue, was the ſon of a perſon who'trathcked in fiſh 

at Kolmogori : he was burn in 1711, and was fortunately taught 


to read; a rare inſtance for a perſon of ſo low a ſtation in Ruſſia. 


His natural genius for poetry was firſt kindled by the peruſal of the 


Song of Solomon, done into verſe by Polotſki, whoſe rude compo- 


ſitions, perhaps ſcarcely ſuperior to our verſion of the pſalms by 


Sternhold and Hopkins, inſpired him with ſuch an irreſiſtible paſ- 
ſion for the muſes, that he fled from his father, who was deſirous 
of compelling him to marry, and took refuge in the Kaikonoſpaſki 
monaſtery at Moſcow ; there he had an opportunity of indulging 
his taſte 5 letters, and of ſtudying the Greek and Latin languages. 
In this ſeminary he made ſo conſiderable a progreſs in polite lite- 
rature, as to be noticed and employed by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences. In 1736 he was ſent, at the expence of that ſociety, to 
the univerſity of Marburgh in Heſſe-Caſſel, where he became a 
ſcholar of the celebrated Chiiſtian Wolf, under whom he {ſtudied 
univerſal grammar, rhetoric, and philoſophy. He continued at 


Marburgh fom years, during which time he applied himſelf with 


indefatigable diligence to chemiſtry, which he afterwards purſued 
with ſtill greater ſucceſs, under the famous Henckel, at Freyberg 
in Saxony, In 1741 he returned into Ruſſia; was choſen in 1742 


adjunct to the imperial academy; and in the enſuing vear member 


of that ſcciety, and profeſſor of chemiſtry, In 1760 he was ap- 
pointed inſpector of the ſeminary, then annexed to the academy ; 
in 1764 he was gratified by the preſent empreſs with the title of 
counfelior of ate; and died April 4. that year, in the 54th year 
of his age. Lomonozof excelled in various kinds of compoſition ; 
but his chief merit, by which he bears the firſt rank among the 


Ruſſian writers, is derived from his poctical compoſitions, the fineſt 


of which are his odes. 

LONG (JAMES LE,) a learned prieſt of the Oratory, was born 
at Paris in 1063, and ſent early to Malta, in order to be admitted 
among the clerks of St. John of Jeruſalem. He was ſcarcely ar- 
rived, when the plague ſ:1zed the j{land ; and, meeting by accident 
a eorple that had died of it, he was refuſed admittance into his own 
lodgings, for fear of bringing the infection. He eſcaped, however, 
this dreadful diforder, which ravaged the whole ifle ; and returned 
to Paris, where he was admitted into the congregation of the Ora- 
tory in 1086. After having been a profetlor in ſeveral colleges, he 
was choſen librarian of St. dame at Paris; and the labour he em- 


ployed 
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loyed in improving and increaſing this library is ſuppoſed to haye 
Locks a diſorder upon him, which carried him off in 1721. He 
underſtood many languages; Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Italian, 
Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and Engliſh, His principal works are, 1, 
„Bibliotheca Sacra,“ printed, 1723, in 2 vols. folio. 2.“ Biblio. 
theque Hiſtorique de la France,” in folio. g. An Hiſtorical 


Diſcourſe upon the Polyglott Bibles, and different editions of 


X — | 

LONG {RoGxs), D. D. maſter of Pembroke-Hall in Cam- 
bridge, Lowndes's profeſſor of aſtronomy in that univerſity, rector 
of Cherryhinton in Huntingdonſhire, and of Bradwell juxta mare, 
in Eſſex, was famous not only for his well-known and much ap- 
proved treatiſe of aſtronomy, but for a remarkable curious aſtrono- 
mical machine. He alſo publiſhed a“ Commencement Sermon, 
1728,” and likewife an Anſwer to Dr. Gally's Pamphlet on 
« Greek Accents.” Towards the latter end of his life he was put 
in nomination for the office of vice- chancellor, which truſt he exe- 


cuted before in 1737. He died Dec. 16, 1770, at the age of 91. 


LONGINUS (Drowys1vs), a Grecian, and probably an Athe- 
nian, though ſome authors fancy him a Syrian. His father's name 
is entirely unknown, by his mother Frontonis he was allied to Plu- 
tarch. We are alſo at a loſs for the employment of his parents, 
their lation in life, and the beginning of his education; but we are 
informed from a fragment of his, that his youth was ſpent in tra- 
velling with them, which gave him an opportunity to increaſe his 
knowledge, and improve his mind. The travels of Longinus ended 
with his arrival at Athens, where he fixed his reſidence. Here he 
purſued the ſtudies of humanity and philofophy with the greateſt 
application. Here he publiſhed his“ Treatiſe on the Sublime,“ 
which raiſed his reputation to ſuch a height, as no critic either be- 
fore or ſince could ever reach. His conternporaries there had fo 
creat an opinion of his judgment and taſte, that they appointed him 
fovereign judge of all authors; and every thing was received or 
rejected by the public, according to the deciſion of Longinus. 

His {tay at Athens ſeems to have beer of long continuance; and, 
whilſt he taught here, he had, amongſt others, the famous Por- 
phyry for his pupil. The ſyſtem of philoſophy, which he went 


upon, was the academic; for whoſe founder (Plato) he had ſo 


great a vencration, that he celebrated the anniverſary of his birth 
with the higheſt ſolemnity. But it was his fortune to be drawn 
from the contemplative ſhades of Athens, to mix in more active 
ſcenes. Zenobia, queen of the Eaſt, prevailed upon him to un- 
dertake the education of her ſuns. This queen was at war with 
the emperor Aurelian, was defeated by him near Antioch, and 
compelled to reiire to her fortified capital, Palmyra. The empe- 


ror 
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rot ſent her a written ſummons to ſurrender ; to which ſhe return- 
ed an anſwer drawn by Longinus, which raiſed his higheſt indig- 
nation. The emperor exerted every effort, and the Palmyrians 
were at length obliged to open their gates and receive the conque- 
ror. The queen and Longinus endeavoured to fly into Perſia, but 
were overtaken and made priſoners as they were croſſing the Eu- 
phrates. When the captive queen was brought before the empe- 
ror, her ſpirits ſunk ; the laid the blame of her conduct on her 
counſellors, and fixed the odium of the aftronting letter on its true 
author. This was no fooner heard, than Aurelian, who was hero 
enongh to conquer, but not to forgive, poured all his vengeance on 
the head of Longinus. He was carried away to immediate exe- 
cution, amidit the generous condolence of thoſe who knew his 
merit, | | 

The writings of Longinus were numerous, ſome on philoſophi— 


cal, but the greateſt part on critical ſubjects, 
— — 


LONGOMONTANUS (CHRISTIAN), an eminent aſtrono— 


mer, was born at Longomontum, a town in Denmark, 1562. He 
was the ſon of a poor labourer, and in his ſtudies of courſe would 
be diſtreſſed tor want of aſſets to ſupport him. When he was fif- 
teen, he ſtole from his family, and went to Wiburg, where thero 
was a college. He ſpent eleven years in it, ſupporting himſelf as 
be could; and, thence getting to Copenhagen, the profeſſors of 
the univerſity there ſoon conceived a great eſteem for him, and re- 
commended him to Tycho Brahe, who received him very kindly. 
He lived erght years with him, and afſiſted him ſo much in his 
obſervations and calculations, that I'ycho conceived a very parti- 
cular affection for him; inſomuch that, having left his native 
country to go and ſettle in Germany, he was patlionately deſirous 
of having Longomontanus with him. Longomontanus attended 
him ; but, being afterwards delirous of a profeſſor's chair in Den- 
mark, | ycho conſented to deprive himſelf of his affiſtant and friend, 
gave him a diſcharge filled with glorious teſtimonies, and ſupplied 
him plentitully with money for his journey. This was in Auguſt 
1600. At his return to Denmark, he fetched a great compals 
about, in order to view the places whence Copernicus had made 
his obſervations on the ſtars; and it was not till 1605, that he was 
nominated to the profeſſorſhip of mathematics in the univerſity of 
Copenhagen. Tu this ſituation he continued till his death, which 
happened in 1647. He marricd, and had children ; but his wife 
and they died before him. He was the author of ſeveral works 
Which ſhew great capacity in mathematics and attronomy. 
— — 1 


o 


LONGUERUE (Lovis pz), a French abbe, was born at 


Charleville, of a noble family, in 1052. His father ſpared no 


colt in his education. At four years old, he was reckoned ſuch a 


prodigy, 
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prodigy, that Lewis XIV. paſſing through Charleville, would ſee 
him, and was altonithed at him. At fourteen, he began to apply 
himſelf to the Oriental, for he had already a very competent know- 
ledge of ancient and modern languages. He was very communicative 
of his knowledge, andoſten compoſed pieces for the uſe of his friends; 
but ſought no reputation himſelf by the publications of his writings, 
He died in 1732, aged eighty. A few of his works are extant, 
and there is a liſt in the“ Longueruana,” of ſeveral others in ma- 
nuſcript. 
| — 

LONGUS, an ancient Greek author, of an uncertain age, but who 
ſeems to have written after Heliodorus, and in ſome places to have 
imitated him. He is called a Sophiſt; but we have no remains of 
his except four books of © Paſtorals upon the Loves of Daphnis 


and Cloe.“ | 


LORIT (HENRY), commonly called Glareanus, from Glaris, 
a town in Switzerland, where he was born in 1488. Ile began 
his ſtudies at Cologne, then carried them on at Batil, and finiſhed 
them at Paris, After having contributed to the advancemetit of 
letters, both by diſcourſe and writing, he died in 1563, aged 75. 

— — 

LORME (PIII BERT DE), was born at Lyons about the be- 
ginning of the 16th century. At fourteen, he went into Italy, to 
ſtudy the beauties of antiquity. There he became acquainted with 
Marcellus Cervin, alterwards pope Marcellus II who had a good 
taſte for the polite arts, and, conceiving a great eſteem for Lorme, 
communicated to him every thing that he knew. Enriched with 


the ſpoils of antiquity, he returned to Lyons in 1596, and baniſhed 


thence the Gothic taſte, At length going to Paris, to work for the 
cardinal de Bellay, he was ſoon employed in the court of Henry 
11. His ſervices were recompenſed above his expectations. He 
was made almoner and counſellor to the king, and had the abbies ot 
St. Eloy and St. Serge of Angers conferred upon him. De Lorme 
died in 1577; he left ſeveral books of architecture, greatly 
cltcemed, 

LORME (Joux pt), an eminent phyfician of France, was born 
in 1544, at Moulins in the Bourbonnois. He ſtudied at Mont- 
pelier, where having taken his doctor's degree, he practiſed his art 
at Forez in 1578, Here he wrote ſome Latin and French verſes, 
which were prefixed to the Troifieme Notaire of John Papon ; and 
afterwards was made fit phyſician to Louiſa of Lorrain, conſort 
to Henry III. and then to Mary of Mc<dicis, queen to Henry I'V. 
under whom he alfo had the place of phyſician in ordinary. He 
attended the court (where he was much el:emed)many years; and 
when he became diſabled, by age and infirmities, for that ſervices 

68 
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he obtained an honourable diſcharge to retire to Moulins, the place 
of his nativity ; where Lewis XIII. returning victorious from 
Languedoc, December 1622, with the queen his mother, took 
their lodgings at his houſe in 1623, as a teſtimony of their kind- 
neſs. He ſpent the latter part of his life in great tranquillity, and 
died in 1634, more loaden with honours than with years. 
a 

LORME (CHARLES DE), ſon of the preceding, was born with 
great natural endowments in 1597 3 and, being alſo bred a phyſi- 
cian, practiſed his profeſſion with as much reputation as his father, 
and became phyſician in ordinary and counſellor to Lewis XIII. 
He was acknowledged, both at court and in the city of Paris, to 
be one of the fineſt geniuſes in his profeſſion. He had been before 
phyſician to Gaſton duke of Orleans, but did not continue long in 
that employment. He was likewiſe phyſician at Bourbon ſpa, 


where he practiſed much longer. He rivalled his father alſo in the 


length of his life; and moreover, when he was very far advanced in 
ears, had vigour enough to think of marrying a third wife. Hav- 
ing ſpent ſome years conſidering of the matter, he then made 
choice of a very young and beautiful maiden, which it was thought 
would haſten his death ; but on the contrary, his marriage-bed 
proved the grave of his young wife: the got a conſumption by the 
old man's ſide, and could never be cured ; while her huſband pro- 
longed his life, apparently in ſome meaſure by this marriage, to 
the age of fourſcore and eleven, Some time before his death, he 
reſided in the marſhal de Crequi's houſe, where he died in 1678, 
as famous as he was old. | 
— | 
LORRAIN (RORERT Ls), an eminent ſculptor, born at Paris, 
Nov. 1666. From his infancy he made ſo rapid a progreſs in the 
art of deſigning, that, at eighteen, the celebrated Girardon in- 
truſted him with the care of teaching his children, and of correcting 
tis diſciples.” He committed to him alſo, in conjunction with 
Nouliſſon, the execution of the famous tomb of cardinal Riche- 
lieu, in the Sorbonne, and of his own tomb at St. Landres, in 
Paris. On his return from Rome, he finiſhed ſeveral pieces at 


Marſeilles, which had been left imperfect by the death of M. 


Puget. He had a ſtrict friendſhip with Depreaux, De Piles, 
and Tournefort, and was received into the academy of ſculpture, 
in Oct. 1701, when he compoſed his Galatea for his chief d'ceuvre, 
4 work univerſally eſteemed. The academy elected him profeſſor, 
ay 29, 1717, and he died their governor, June 1, 3, aged 
ſeventy-ſeven. N : , Y 1 95 T 


Ge 


LOTEN (Jon x), a good painter of the Engliſh ſchool, though 


a native of Holland, ſince he lived and painted many years in 


England. He had an uncommon genius in landſcape painting, in 


a manner very ſylvan, like the glades and ridings of the parks in 
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that country. He painted many views of the Alps in Switzerland, 
where he lived ſeveral years. His works may be frequently met 
with in England. He died in London about 168 1. 

| : — — 

LOVE (JamEs). By this name our preſent author was diſtin- 
guithed for many years before his death, though it was only af- 
ſumed when he firit attached himſelf to the ſtage. His real name 
was Dance, and he was one of the ſons of Mr. Dance, the city 
ſurveyor, whoſe memory will be tranſmitted to poſterity, on ac- 
count of the clumſy edifice which he erected for the reſidence of 
the city's chief magiſtrates. Our author received, it is ſaid, his 
education at Weſtminſter-School, whence he removed to Cam- 
bridge, which it is believed he left without taking any degree. 
About that time a ſevere poetical ſatire againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 
then miniſter, appeared under the title of,“ Are theſe Things 
ſo?” which, though written by Mr. Miller, was afcribed to Mr. 
Pope. To this Mr. Love immediately wrote a reply, called, 

Les they are, what then?“ which proved ſo ſatisfactory to the 


64 


| perſon whoſe defence was thercin undertaken, that he made him a 


handſome preſent, and gave him expectations of preferment. 
Elated with this diſtinction, with the vanity of a young author, and 
the credulity of a young man, he conſidered his fortune as eſta- 
blithed, and, negleCting every other purſuit, became an attendant 
at the miniſter's levees, where he contracted hahits of indolence 
and expence, without obtaining any advantage. The ſtage now 
offered itſelf as an aſylum from the diflicultics he had involved 
himſelf in, and therefore, changing his name to Love, he made 
his firſt effays in ſtrolling companies. He afterwards performed 
both at Dublin and Edinburgh, and at the latter place reſided ſome 
years as manager. At length he received, in the year 1762, an in- 
vitation to Drury-Lane Theatre, where he continued during the re- 
mainder of his life. In 1765, with the afliftance of his brother, 
he erected a new theatre at Richmond, and obtained a licence for 
performing in it; but did not receive any benefit from it, as the 


ſucceſs of it by no means anſwered his expectations. He died 


about the beginning of 1774. He neither as an actor or author 


attained any great degree of excellence, 
— 4 — 


LOVELACE (R1cHaRD), an elegant poet of the laſt cen- 
tury, was the eldeit fon of Sir William Lovelace, of Woolridge 
in Kent, and was born in that county about 1618. He received 
his grammar-learning at the Charter-Houſe, and, in the year 
1034, became a gentleman-commoner of Glouceſter-Hall, Ox- 
ford. In 1636 he was created M. A. and leaving the univer- 
ſity, retired, in great ſplendor to the court, where being taken 
into the favour of lord Goring, he became a ſoldier, and 
was hrit an enſign, and afterwards a captain. On the pacifi- 
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cation at Berwick, he returned to his native country, and took poſ- 


ſeflion of his eſtate, worth about five hundred pounds per annum, 
and about the ſame time was deputed by the county to deliver the 
Kentiſh petition to the Houle of Commons, Which giving offence, 
he was ordered into cultody, and confined in the Gatehoule, 
whence he was releaſed on giving bail, not to go beyond the lines 
of communication without a pals from the ſpeaker. During the 


time of his confinement to London, he lived beyond the income of 


his eſtate, chiefly to ſupport the credit of the royal cauſe; and in 
1646 he formed a regiment for the fervicg of the French king, was 
colonel of it, and wounded at Dunkirk. In 1648 he returned to 
England with his brother, and was again committed priſoner to Pe- 
ter. Houſe in London, where he remained till after the king's death. 
When ſet at liberty, having conſumed all his eſtate, he grew me- 
lancholy, became very poor, and was the object of charity. He 
died in a very poor lodging in Gunpowder-Alley near Shoe-Lane, 
in 1658, and was buried at the welt end of St. Bride's-Church. 
He wrote two plays, neither of which have been printed, The 
Scholar,“ a comedy; aud © I he Soldier,“ a tragedy, 
— — | 

LOUIS XVI. (His moſt CuRISTIAN MajesTY), was grand- 
ſon of Louis XV. and third ſon of the dauphin of France, by 
Maria- Joſepha, the princeſs royal of Saxony. Louis was born 
the 23d of Augult 1754. His two elder brothers dying, viz. the 
duke of Agueſcau in Sept. 1754, and the duke of Burgundy in 
1701, paved the way for him to ſucceed to the throne. Has father, 


the dauphin, died at Fontainbleau the 2oth of December 1765, 


and his mother in- 1767. They had both paid the greateſt attention 
to the education of their children, and had ſtrongly inſtilled into 
the mind of Louis a profound reverence for the religion of his 
country. On his father's death he took the title of dauphin of 
France; and, April 16, 1770, he eſpouſed Marie-Antoinette, 


archducheſs of Auttria, ſiſter of the late emperors of Germany, 


Joſeph and Leopold, Louis XV. dying in May 1774, his grand- 
fon ſucceeded him, and immediately received the uſual homage of 
the princes and princetles of the blood. He was crowned the next 
year at Rheins. | f 

One of the ürſt ſteps of Louis was to recall the parliaments, ba- 
niſhed by his predeceſſors. He gave the adminiitration of the 
finances to the celebrated Turgot, whoſe fertile genius led him to 
aggrandize commerce, by the aid of liberty and induſtry. This 
great inan proceeded rigoroutly in the work of reformation ; but 
his foes became ſo numerous, that he was compelled to retire. 

Wile Louis was endeavouring to reſtore the flzte of his own 
country, the ercnmitances of a ne 1ghbouring nation unfortunately 
led him alide from thoſe paths of peace, in which alone a monarch 
san relieve the diitrelſes of his ſubjects. The King of Great-Bri- 
, tain 
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tain had unfortunately engaged in a conteſt with his American ſub- 


jects; the hatred which had long ſubſiſted between the two na- 
tions, induced Louis to ſend help to the revolred ſubjects of Eng- 
land ; at firſt privately, but ſoon after the American congreſs af- 
{erted their independence, Louis received their ambaſſadors openly, 
became a principal in the war, and by the aid of his arms, detached 
America from the dominion of England. 

Repeated acts of the king ſhew his good intentions, and ſincere 
endeavours to do what he thought right; but many other circum- 
ſtances ſtrongly tend to prove he was unhappily ſurrounded by evil 
counlellors. | | 

On the 4th of February 1790, the aſſembly having made a con- 
ſiderable progreſs in the new conſtitution, the king repaired to 
their hall, and there folemnly engaged to love, maintain, and de- 
a integrity of the monarch, com- 
pels one to ſay he undoubtedly intended to fulfil his engagements. 
He again renewed his oath on the 14th of July, being the firſt an- 
niverfary of the revolution, and in April 1791, notified to foreign 
powers his having taken that oath. Yet, on the 21ſt of June fol- 
lowing, the powerful influence of his ill-adviſers appeared, by the 
private and precipitate departure of the king and queen; the king 
leaving behind him a paper, proteſting againſt all that he had ac- 
ceded and ſworn to. His being ſtopped and brought back, are in- 
cidents well known. Louis finding further evaſion would be of no 
avail, on the 13th of September, by letter to the National Aſſem- 
bly, accepted the whole of the new conſtitution, and the next day 
came to the ſaid aſſembly and again ſwore to ſupport and defend it, 

Louis was now deprived, it is true, of many of the powers poſ- 
ſeſſed by his anceſtors, but he ſtill retained great prerogatives, and 
an income fixed on him tor the expences of his houſehold, far ex- 
cecding what is allowed to the king of Great-Britain for the whole 
charge of his civil lift. | 

Mean time the family of the monarch were exerting themſelves 
in every part of Europe to raiſe enemies to the French nation. 
Monſieur and count d' Artois, aſſiſted by the well-known Calonne, 
formed a plan to recover the loſt power of the monarch by force of 
arms. How far the king was privy to, or concerned in theſe in- 
trigues, has not yet clearly appeared; but his employing his income 
to ſecure an influence in the conſtituent and ſecond atlemblies, is 


too well eſtablithed to be doubted. 


The preparations made for the combined powers to enter France, 
and the undue influence which the king appeared to have gained 
in the national allembly, rouſed the ſpirit of the republican party 
in France, and the fecond revolution of the 1oth of Auguſt was 
the conſequence, which threw Louis down from the throne, and 
brought on his unhappy execution. | | 

Since that day the violent party in France have never ceaſed 
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to purſue him with rancour. His conduct, in ſome reſpects, has 
certainly aided their machinations, but the behaviour of the powers 
of Europe has been of infinite more prejudice to him. His ſuble- 
quent trial, and his conduct therein, has ſerved to raiſe his cha- 
racter in the opinions of mankind, and to fink that of his oppo- 
nents. But notwithitanding the conduct of the majority of the 
national convention juſtly deſerves reproach, the ſpirited exertions 
of the winority demand our higheſt eulogium. Three hundred 
men, threatened with the poignards of aſſaſſins, nobly ſtanding 
forth to ſave a man, whoſe conduct they could not approve, thew 
evidently that France ſill poſſeſſes men of virtue, juſtice, and mag- 
nauimity. | 

The convention having determined to try Louis; in the even- 
ing lellion of the 10th of December 1792, Lindes, chairman of 
the committee appointed to draw up the act ſetting forth the charges 
againſt him, prelented, by way of a preliminary report, an hiſto- 
rical recital ot; his conduct fince the commencement of the revolu- 


tion. The att of accuſation itſelf, however, not being ready, the: 


alſembly adjourned till the next morning, at eight o'clock. The 
morning of the next day was confecrated to the diſcuſſion of this 
act, and the manner in which the queſtions were to be aſked; it 
was refolved, that no ſeries of particular queſtions ſhould be put, 
but that the act of acculation ſhould be divided into as many arti- 
cles as it exhibited charges, to each ot which the accuſed ſhould be 
obliged to an{wer. | 

The national aſſembly having almoſt unanimouſly voted Louis 
guilty, on Wednelday the. 16th of January, the appeal nominal 
commenced in the national convention of France, on the qucſtion 
ot the punithinent to be inflicted on Louis Capet, and laſted for 
twenty-four hours, molt of the members prefacing their opinions 
with their reaſons RD 

In the ſellion of Thurſday the 17th of January 1793, in the 
evening, the preſident announced the reſult of the appeal nominal, 
which was as follows: out of 721 votes, g66 were for death, 319 
for imprilonment during the war, two for perpetual impriſonment, 


eight tor a ſulpenfion of the execution of the ſentence of death till 


after the expuition of the family of the Bourbons ; 29 were for put- 
ting him to death, if the French territory was invaded by any to- 
reign power; and one was for death, but commutation of puniſh- 
ment. The preſident in conſequence declared,“ that the national 
convention pronounced ſentence of death againſt Louis Capet.”” 
3 he counfchof Louis then appeared at the bar, and read a letter, 
by which he charges them to demand in his name an appeal to the 
people, They in conſequence requeſted a ſuſpenſion of the execu- 
tion of the ſentence; and the report of the decree iſſued at the be- 
ginning of the ſetlions, by which the convention had paſſed to the 
order ot the day on the propolition of Tequiring for that purpoſe 
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two-thirds of the votes. The convention rejected the demand of 
an appeal to the people; paſſed on to the order of the day on the 
requett reſpecting the necellity of the voices of two-thirds of the 
eople ; and adjourncd till the next day all the queitions reſpecting 
the ſentence of Louis. Previous to the palling of the ſentence, the 
reſident announced, on the part of the foreign miniſter, a letter 
from the Spaniſh miniſter relative to that ſentence; the convention, 
however, unanimoully rctuſcd to hear it. | 
The 18th a freſh appeal nominal commenced, touching the ſen- 
tence of death paſſed on Louis Capet, in order to diſcover whether 
any miſtake had been made in the collection of the votes. Verg- 
niaux, Gaudet, Genſonne, and many other members, who had an- 
nounced a with that the aſſembly ſhould examine the queſtion re- 
ſpetting the ſuſpenſion of the execution of the ſentence, declared, 
that they had not actually voted for that ſuſpenſion, and deſired to 
be included amongſt thole who voted purely and ſimply for death. 
Others, who had more exprelsly voted for the ſuſpenſion, perfiſted 
in declaring their indiviſible opinion. The queſtion relative to the 
ſuſpenſion of the execution of the ſentence was adjourned till the 


next day. : 
The 1gth, the convention proceeded to the appeal nominal on 


the queſtion, whether the execution of the ſentence palled on Louis 


Capet {ſhould be delayed? at the cloſe of which the preſident de- 
clared the following to be the reſult : out of 748 members, 17 were 
abſent on commiſſion, 21 from ſickneſs, 8 without any aſligned 
reaſon, 12 did not vote, 310 were for delaying the execution of the 


ſentence, and'346 for putting it into execution. 


On the morning of his execution he left the temple agreeable to 
the in{truttions from the provitional council, at eight o'clock. He 
had on a brown great coat, white wailtcoat, black breeches and 
ſtockings. His hair was dreſſed. He was conducted from the 
temple to the place de la Revolution, (ci-devant Loms Quinze), 
which had been appointed for the execution, in the mayor's car- 
riage. His confeſſor and two gendarmerie were in the fame coach: 


the greateſt ſilence was preſerved during the proceſſion. 


Arrived at the ſquare, Louis XVI. the ci-devant monarch, firmly 
aſcended the ſcaffold, amidſt the noiſe of drums and trumpets. He 
made a ſign that he had ſomething to ſay; the beating of the drums 
and the clamour of the trumpets inſtantly ceaſed, ſome officer how- 
ever exclaimed, “ no harangue,” and the drums again began to 
beat, the trumpets to ſound. Notwithſtanding the clamour, theſe 
words were diſtinctly heard“ J recommend my ſoul to God —L 
pardon my enemies—1 die innocent.” | 

After the puniſhment, *< Vive la Nation!“ reſounded on all 
ſides, and all the hats of the ſpectators were hurled in the air. 

The ſame year the unfortunate queen Marie Antoinette ſuffered 
under the axe of the guillotine, October the 16th, after having been 
3 | condemned 
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condemned on the preceding day, by the remnant of the conven- 
tioniſts, as guilty of having been acceſſary to, and having co- 
operated in, different manoeuvres againſt the liberty of France; of 
having entertained a correſpondence with the enemies of the repub- 
lic ; of having participated in a plot tending to kindle civil war in 
the interior of the republic, by arming citizens againſt each other. 

The murther took place at half palt eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon. The whole armed force in Paris was on foot, from the Pa- 
Jace of Juſtice (diabolically ſo named) to the Place de la Revolu- 
tion. The ſtreets were lined by two very cloſe rows of armed ruft- 
fians. As ſoon as the queen left the Concergerte, to aſcend the 
ſcaffold, the hired mob which was aſſembled in the courts and the 


freets, cried out bravo, in the midſt of plaudits. She had on a 


white looſe dreſe, and her hands were tied behind her back. She 
looked firmly round her on all fides. She was accompanied by the 
ci-devant curate of St. Landry, a conſtitutional prieſt ; and on the 
ſcaffold preſerved her natural dignity of mind. 

— — : 

LOWE (Tnouas), a well-known vocal performer at the pub- 
lic gardens and theatres ; who appeared firſt on the ſtage at Drury- 
Lane, in September 1740, in the part of Sir John Loverule, in 
« The Devil to Play,” and ſoon afterwards in Captain Macheath, 
which character he ſupported with peculiar eaſe and ſpirit. On the 
opening of Rockholt-Houle as a place of entertainment, he was 
employed as a principal ſinger; after which he engaged at Vauxhall, 
where he continued more than 20 years. His engagement at 
Covent-Garden laſted as long a period. On Mr. Beard's becoming 
manager of that theatre he quitted it for Drury-Lane, where he 
was in a ſhort time ſupplanted by the late Mr. Vernon. He took 
Marybone-Gardens, and brought out Miſs Catley there as one of 
his vocal aſſiſtants. The firſt ſeaſon proved prodigioully ſucceſsful ; 
but a wet ſummer waſhed away all his good fortune, and he was re- 
duced to great diſtreſs ſoon afterwards. He took the Wells at Ot- 
ter's- Pool ncar Watford, and made other ſucceſsful efforts to pro- 
cure a comfortable livelihood. When Mr. King purchaſed the 
property of Sadler's- Wells, his natural liberality ſuggeſted to him 
that he might find a ſituation at the Wells for his old friend Tom 
Lowe: Mr. Lowe in conſequence was engaged thergyand conti— 
nued to gain an eaſy income with undiminithing reputation. Not— 
withſtanding he was between 20 and 30 years in the receipt of an 
income little leſs than 1000l. a year, yet he conſtantly diflipated the 
whole of it, and became, in the decline of his life, an object of 
charity as well as pity. He died March 2, 1783. | 

— __ | 

LOWER (Ds. RICHARD), a celebrated Engliſh phyſician, was 
a native of Cornwall, and trained under the famous Dr. Thomas 
Willis, He practiſed phyſic in London with great reputation, and 
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died in 1691. He was the author of an excellent book © de Corde;“ 
and of another © de motu et colore {anguinis, et chyli in eum 


tranſitu.“ 


LOWER (Sir WILLIAM, Ent.), a noted cavalier in the reign 
of Charles I. was born at Tremare in Cornwall. During the heat 
of the civil wars, he took refuge in Holland, where being ſtrongly 
attached to the Muſes, he had an opportunity of enjoying their ſo- 
ciety, and purſuing his itudy in peace and privacy. He produced 
{ix plays. He died in 1662. 

LOWTH (WILLIAM), a diſtinguiſhed divine, was the ſon of 
William Lowth, apothecary and citizen of London, and was born 
in the pariſh of St. Martin, Ludgate, Sept. 11, 1661. His grand- 
father Mr. Simon Lowth, rector of Tylehurſt in Berks, took great 
care of his education, and initiated him early in letters. He was 
afterwards ſent to Merchant- Taylors-School, where he made ſa 
great a progreſs, that he was elected thence into St. John's Col- 
lege, in Oxtord, betore he was fourteen, Here he regularly took 
the degrees of maſter of arts, and bachelor in divinity. His emi- 
nent worth and learning recommended him to Dr. Mew, bithop of 
Wincheſter, who made him his chaplain, and conferred upon him 
a prebend in the cathedral church of Wincheſter, and the rector 
of. Buriton, with the chapel of Petersfield, Hants. There is 
ſcarcely any ancient author, Greek or Latin, profane or eccleſiaſ- 
tical, eſpecially the latter, but what he had read with accuracy, con- 
ſtantly accompanying his reading with critical and philological re- 


marks. Of his collections in this way, he was upon all occaſions 


very communicative. Hence his notes on“ Clemens Alexandri- 
nus,“ remarks on © Joſephus,” annotations on the“ Eccleftaftical 


'Hiſtorians,”” &c. &. The author of“ Bibliotheca Biblica?* was 


indebted to him for the ſame kind of aſſiſtance. He married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Robert Pitt, Eſq; of Blandford, by whom he 
had three daughters and two foas, one of whom the learned Dr. 
Robert Lowth, is the ſubject of our following article. He died in 
1732, and was buried by his own orders in the church-yard at Bu- 
triton. 5 

He publiſſed «© Commentaries” on the prophets, “ Iſaiah,” « Je- 
remiah,” © Ezekiel,” © Daniel,” and the“ minor prophets.” 
Likewiſe ſermons, tracts, &c. 

—— et — 

LOWTH (Rost), lord biſhop of London, dean of his ma- 
jelty's chapel-royal, a lord of trade and plantation, a governor of 
the Charter-Houſe, a truſtee of the Britith-Muſeum, and one of 
the lords of the privy-council, was born in 1711, and bred at Win- 
cheiter-School, from thence he was removed, on the ſame founda- 
tion, to New-College, Oxford, where he proceeded M. A. 1737» 
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was created . D. by diploma in 1754, and F. R. S. in 1765. His 
fame for claſſical accompliſhments and Oriental literature was there 
ſoon and greatly eſtabliſhed, and was never unaccompanied 
with credit; his private worth, and manners were at once 
delicate and brave. Mr. Lowth was choſen as the tutor of the 
duke of Devonſhire. He went abroad with him, and brought 

home ſuch a return as was to be expected from kindred honour and 
well reciprocated uſe. When the 85 became lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, Dr Lowth went with him, and, as firſt chaplain, had the 
fielt preferment which government there got in their diſpoſal. 
That was n» lefs than the bithopric of Kilmore. But Lowth's 


mind at that time being fet on objects even higher than mitres, 
many family and friendiy charms, and ſome purſuits in literature, 


which particularly endearcd the preference of his native country, an 
exchange was ſought tor, and, what very rarely happens, was no 
ſooner {ought than found, There was at that time a Mr. Leſlie, 
with the ſame eagerneſs to get into Ireland as Lowth had to get out 
of it. He agreed to accept Kilmore, Lowth ſucceeding to what 
he relinquiſhed, a prebend of Durham and the rectory of Sedgefield. 
In the adminiſtration formed by the late duke of Cumberland, 
Lowth's friends participating largely, he was the firſt biſhop that 
they male. He went to Oxford in September 1779, on the tran- 
flation of biſhop Hume from thence to the ſce of Saliſbury ; and in 
April 1777, when London loſt biſhop Terrick, he was ſucceeded 
by Dr. Lowth. He entered on this high office with expectations 
ſingularly ſplendid, His literary character is better known from its 
own etforts than by any thing now to be ſaid about it. Few men 
attempted fo much, and with more ſucceſs, His triumphs in He- 
brew learning were yet more gratifying. Witneſs his learned 
PreleQions on its poetry, while he held the poetry profeſſorſhip 
from 1738 to 1748, at Oxford. They were publiſhed in 1763, 
and trantJated into Englith by Mr. Gregory in 1787. But perhaps 
the molt enviable, as the molt uſcful achievements, are what refer 


to his own language ; which owes to him what nothing ſaid in it 


can ever pay, the Þirit Inſtitutes of Grammar, printed in 17 ..; 


and, in his I raiflation of Iſaiah, the ſublimeſt poetry in the world, 


His obligations to the colleges where he reccived his education are 
admirably expreikcd in his judicious, complete, and learned Life of 
their Founder, 1758; reprinted, with additions, 1739. His Lord- 
"2 „ „„ : 333 8 
ſhip's © Obſervations on the Antiquity Of the Hebrew Points,“ are 
deduced Irom grammar, teitimony, and hiltory. Amongit his 
many elegant productions, S a poem **On the Genealogy of Chriſt,“ 
as it is reprelented on the eall window of Wincheſter-College 
Chapel, and was written when he was a boy at Wincheſter-School. 
Several of his ſermons; preached on public occaſions, have been 
publithed. Ile died at the epifcopal palace at Fulham, Nov. 3. 
1787. Having been much alllicted with the Rone, his body was 
opened, 
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opcned, and eight ſtones were taken away, one of very conſider- 
able magnitude. His lordſhip's remains were privately but ſolemnly 
interred in a vault at Fulham church, near thoſe of his predeceſſor. 
He left a ſon and daughter to inherit his fortune, which 1s eſtimated 
at 40,000]. « | 

— 

LOYOLA (IGN ATIUS oF), the founder of the Jeſuits, was 
born of a conſiderable family in 1491, at the caſtle of Loyola, in 
the province of Guipuſcoa in Spain. He was brought up in the 
court of Ferdinand and Iſabella ; and, as ſoon as he was of age, 
took upon him the profeſſion of a ſoldier. He was addicted to all 
the exceſſes too common to that (tate ; nevertheleſs he behaved 
like a good officer, and ſought for occaſions to ſignalize himſelf, 
He diſcovered great marks of valour at Pampeluna, when it was 
beſieged by the French in 1521; and was even wounded with a 
cannon-ball, which broke his right leg. While this wound was 
hcaling, he formed a reſolution of bidding adieu to all terreſtrial 
vanities, of travelling to Jeruſalem, and dedicating himſelf to God. 

The inſtant he was cured, he ſet out for the holy lady of Mont- 
ſerrat; and, being arrived there, hung up his arms over the altar of 
the bleſſed Virgin, to whom devoting himſelf, he watched all night 
at Montſerrat, ſometimes ſtanding, ſometimes kneeling, and having 
ſet out before day-break, put on a pilgrim's habit, and travelled to 
Manreſa. Here he took his lodging among the poor of the town= 
hoſpital, and practiſed mortifications of every kind for above a year. 
He let his hair and nails grow, begged from door to door, yet faſted 
{ix days in the week ; whipped himſelf thrice a day, was ſeven 
hours every day in vocal prayer, lay bare upon the ground, and all 
to prepare himſelf for his adventures to Jeruſalem. It was here 
alſo that he wrote his book of © Spiritual Exerciſes,” in Spaniſh ; 
a Latin tranſlation of which, by Andrew Fruſius, he publiſhed at 
Rome in 1548, when it was favoured with the approbation of pope 
Paul III. | 

Having embarked on board a ſhip at Barcelona, in order to go to 
Jeruſalem, he arrived at Cajeta in five days, and would not proceed 
in his enterpriſe till he had received the pope's benediction. Ac- 
cordingly he came to Rome on Palm-Sunday, 1523 ; from whence, 
after paying his reſpects to Hadrian VI. he went to Venice. He em- 
barked there the 14th of July 1523, arrived at Joppa the laſt of 
Augult, and at Jeruſalem the 4th of September. Having gratified 
in that country his devout curioſity, he returned to Venice, where 
he embarked for Genoa; and from thence came to Barcelona, 
where he (topped, as at the moſt convenient place with reſpect to 
the deſign he had of ſtudying the Latin tongue. 

Loyola was thought in two years to have made a progreſs ſuffi- 
cient for his being admitted to the lectures of philoſophy ; upon 
which he went to Alcara de Henares in 1526. His mendicant 
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life, his apparatus, and that of four companions, who had alread 
eſpouſed his fortune, together with the inſtructions he gave to thoſe 
who flocked about him, brought him at length under the cogni- 
zance of the inquiſitiin. Inquiries were made concerning his life 
and doctrines; and it being obſerved, that a widow with her 
daughter had undertaken a pilgrimage on foot, as beggars, under 
his direction, he was ſtrongly inveighed againſt, and thrown into 
priſon. He obtained his releaſe upon promiſing not to vent his opi- 
nions for four years; but, this reſtraint not ſuiting at all with his 
deſign, he determined not to comply with it; and, therefore, going 
to Salamanca, he continued to diſcourſe on religions matters, as 
before. Ile was thrown again into priſon, and was not diſcharged 
till he had made ſome promiſes, as at Alcala de Henares. Then 
he re ſolved to go to Paris, where he arrived in February 1528, with 
a firm reſolution to purſue his ſtudies vigorouſly ; but the wretched 
circumſtances to which he was reduced, he being forced to, beg 
about the ſtreets, and to retire to St James's hoſpital, were prodigi- 
ous ob{tacles to his deſign; not to mention, that he was then im- 
eached before the inquiſition. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, 
he went through a courſe of philoſophy and divinity, and won over 
a certain number of companions, who bound themſelves by a vow 
to lead a new way of life. They did this in the church of Mont- 
martre, the 15th of Auguſt 1534 ; and renewed their vow twice in 
the ſame place, and on the ſame day, with the like ceremonies. 
At firſt they were but ſeven in number, including Loyola; but 
were at laſt increaſed to ten. They agreed, that Loyola ſhould 
return to Spain to ſettle ſome affairs, that afterwards he ſhould 
roceed to Venice, and that they ſhould all ſet out from Paris, 
1 25, 1537, to meet him. 
e went into Spain in 1535, preached repentance there, and 
drew together a prodigious crowd of auditors. After tranſacting 
the affairs which his affociates had recommended to his care, he 
went by ſea to Genoa ; and travelled from thence to Venice, where 
they met him January 8, 1637. As they had bound themſelves by 
a vow to travel to Jeruſalem, they prepared for that expedition ; but 
were firſt determined to pay their reſpeRs to the pope, and obtain 
his benediction and leave. Accordingly they went to Rome, and 
were gratified in their deſires. Being returned to Venice, in order 
to embark, they found no opportunity ; the war with the grand 
ſeignior having put an entire ſtop to the peregrination of pilgrims 
by fea. They reſolved however not to be idle, and therefore dif- 
perſed themſelves up and down the towns in the Venetian terri- 
tories. It was reſolved at length, that Loyola and two others, 5 
Faber and Laynez, ſhould go to Rome, and repreſent to the pope 15 
the intentions of the whole company; and that the reſt, in the by 
mean time, ſhould be diſtributed into the moſt famous univerſities 15 
of Italy, to plant and inſinuate piety among the young ſtudents, 1 
| | and 
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and to increaſe their own number with ſuch as God ſhould call in 
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Ignatius, Faber, and Laynez, came to Rome about the end of 
1537, and at their firſt arrival had audience of his holineſs Paul III. 

hey offered, him their ſervice; and Loyola undertook, under his 
apoſtolical authority, the reformation of manners, ” means of his 
Spiritual exerciſes, and of Chriſtian inſtructions. Being diſiniiſed 
for the preſent, but not without encouragement, Loyala propoſed 
ſoon after to his companions the founding of a new order; and, 
aſter conferring with Faber and Laynez about it, ſent for the reſt 
of his companions, who were diſperſed through Italy. The ge- 
neral ſcheme being agreed on, during the execution thereof, a per- 
ſecution was raiſed againſt Loyola at Rome, Who however went 
on with his great work, in ſpite of all oppoſition. Some of his 
companions were employed upon great occaſions by the Pope; 
and two of them, Simon Rodriguez and Francis Xaverius, were 
ſent to the Indies, with no leſs than the title of © Apoltles of the 


new World.” | 
Loyola had already preſented the Pope with the plan of his new 


ſociety; and he now continued his application with more warmth 


than ever, to have it approved by the holy fee.” Accordingly Paul 
III. confirmed it in 1340, on condition, that their number thoutd 
never exceed threeſcore; and, in 1542, without any reſtrictions. 
Loyola was created general of this new order in 1541, and made 
Rome his head quarters, while his companions diſperſed themſelves 


cover the whole earth. Having got his order confirmed by pope 


Julius III. in 1550, he would have reſigned his employment of 
general; but the Jeſuits not permitting him he continued in it till 
his death, which happened July 31, 1556, in his fixty-ſixth year. 
He died thirty-five years after his converſion, and fixteen after his 


ſociety was founded. 


LUBIENITSKI (SrANISLA US), in Latin Lubieniecius, 
a gentleman of Poland and celebrated Socinian minilter, was deſ- 
cended from a very noble family, related to the houte of Sobieſki, 
and born at Racow in that kingdom, in 1623. His father, a mi- 
niſter, bred him up with great care under his own eye; and, even 
while he was a ſchool- boy, brought him into the diet of Poland, 
in order to introduce him to the acquaintance of the grandees, and 
inſtruct him in every thing that was ſuitable to his birth. He 
ſent him afterwards to Thorn in Saxony, in 1644; where, young 
as he was, he joined the two Socinian deputies, at the conference 
then held in that city, for'the re- union of different religions among 
the reformed, He continued here, and drew up a diary of the 
conference; and then attended the young count of Niemirycz in 
his travels, as governor, Upon the death of his father, in 1648, 
he returned to Poland, = 
Gs. Ia 
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Jn 1652, he married the daughter of A zealous Socinian, and 
was e coadjutor to John Ciachovius, miniſter of Siedlieſki; 
and, giving daily treſh proofs of his learning and prudence, the 
ſynod of Czarcow admitted him into the miniſtry, and made him 


paſtor of that church: but, on the Swedith invaſion in 1655, he 


retired to Cracow with his family, where he employed himſelf in 
faſting, prayer, and preaching. At the fame me he infinuated 
himſelf ſo much into the King of Sweden's favour, that he had the 
honour of dining at his maſeſty's table; and the city coming again 
under the dominion of Poland in 1657, he followed the Swediſh 
garriſon, with two other Socinians, in order to petition that 
prince that the Unitarian, who had put themſelves under his pro- 
tection, might be comprehended in the general amneſty, by the 
treaty of peace with Poland. He arrived at Wolgaſt in October 
this year, and was well received by the Swediſh monarch, who ad- 
mitted him, as before, to his table. He alſo converſed intimately 
upon his religion with ſome Swediſh lords, which gave great un- 
eaſineſs to the divines, who endeavoured in vain to hinder it. But 
when the peace was concluded at Oliva, he had the mortification 
to ſee the Unitarians excepted out of the general amneſty granted 
to all other diſſenters from Popery. _ = 
Under this diſappointment of returning into Poland, he embarked 
for Copenhagen, in order to ſeck a ſettlement there for his exiled 
brethren. He arrived in that city Nov. 1660, and made himſelf very 
acceptable to the Daniſh nobility. He had an extenſive epiſtolary 
correſpondence, which furniſhed him with many particulars from 
foreign countries. With this news he entertained the nobility; and, 
when it was read to the king, he was fo delighted with it, that he 
created a new place for him, whereby he was made ſecretary for tran- 
ſcribing theſe news-letters for his majeſty's uſe, and he was promiſed 
an annual penſion for it. So much favour alarmed the Fon 
divines, who giving out that the Poliih miniſter feemed to be in a 
fair way of making a convert of their prince to Arianiſm, Frede- 
rick found it neceſſary to tell him privately, that all he could grant 
him, in behalf of the Unitarians, was to connive at their ſettling 
at Altena, Hereupon he returned, in 1661, to Stetin in Pomerania. 


But the perſecution followed him ; ſo that he was obliged to retire 


from that city, and go to Hamburgh, whither he ſent his family 
the next year 1662. He had now three ſeveral conferences with 
queen Chriſtina, upon points of Socinianiſm, in the preſence of 
ſome princes; and the king endeavoured to perſuade the magiſtrates 
to ſuffer him to live quietly : but his interceſſion did not prove ſuf- 
ficient, The Lutheran miniſters petitioned the miniſters ſo often, 
and ſo earneſtly, to baniſh him, that he was ſeveral times com- 
manded to retire. In vain did he repreſent, that his Danith ma- 
jeſty honoured him with his protection, and that he was innocent 
he was forced to give way to the ſtorm; and he accordingly retired 
0 the king at Copenhagen, in 1667, His 
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His next remove was to Frederickſburg, where he obtained leave 
to ſettle with his baniſhed brethren, and a promiſe not to be diſ- 
turbed in the private exerciſe of their religion. But they did not 
enjoy this happineſs long. The duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, with- 
out whoſe knowledge it had been done, at the perſuaſion of John 
Reinboht, one of his chaplains, and the Lutheran ſuperintendant, 
baniſhed them both from that city, and from all his dominions. 
In this exigence he returned to Hamburgh, by the advice of his 
friends, who imagined his enemies would now have abated ſome- 
thing of their animoſity. They had alſo procured him the title of 


ſecretary to the king of Poland, in hopes thereby to oblige the ma- 


giſtrates to let him live quietly in that city: the king of Denmark 
likewiſe interceded again for him. Thus ſupported, he kept his 


ground a long time againſt the miniſters; but, at laſt, the magiſ- 


trates ſent him poſitive orders to remove, but, before he could obey 
their order, he had poiſon given him in his meat, of which he dicd, 
May 18, 1675, having lamented in verſe the fate of his two 
daughters, who fell a ſacrifice to the ſame poilon two days before. 
His body was buried at Altena, againſt all the oppoſition that the 
Lutheran miniſters could make. 

Lubienitſki was compoling his Hiſtory of the Reformation of 


Poland at the time of his death, which hindered him from com- 


pleating it. All that was found among his manuſcripts was printed 
in Holland, in 1685, 8vo. He wrote ſeveral other books. 


LUBIN (Nicholas), an Auſtin friar, and geographer to the 
French king, was born at Paris, Jan. 29, 1624, took the monk's 
habit early, paſſed through all the offices of his order, became pro- 
vincial-general of the province of France, and at laſt aſſiſtant-ge- 
neral of the Auſtin monks of France at Rome. He applied him- 
ſelf particularly to the ſubject of the benefices of France, and of 
the abbies of Italy, and acquired that exact knowledge therein, 
which enabled him to compoſe. both in France and at Rome, «The 
geographical Mercury ;”* “ Notes upon the Roman martyrology, 
delcribing the places marked therein:“ La Pouilhe of the French 
abbies;“ “ The preſent ſtate of the abbies of Italy; “ An ac- 
count of all the houſes of his order; with a great number of maps 


= and deſigns engraved by himſelf,” He alſo wrote notes upon 


„ Plutarch's Lives; 


59 


and ſeveral other works. He died in the 


- convent of the Auſtin fathers in St. Germain, at Paris, March 17, 


1695, aged 71. 


EUBIN {(EriLHARD), one of the moſt learned proteſtants of his 


3 time, was born at Weſterſted, in the county of Oldenburg, March 
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2. 1056, of which place his father was miniſter, who ſent him 
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1 ficit to Leiplic, where he proſecuted his ſtudies with great ſucceſs, 
und tor further improvement went thence to Cologne. After this 
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he viſited the ſeveral univerſities of Helmſtadt, Straſburg, Jena, 
Marpurg, and, laſt of all, Roſtock, where he was made profeſſor 
of poetry in 1395. Having read lectures there with great applauſe 
for ten years, he was advanced to the divinity chair in the ſame uni- 
verſity, in 1603. In 1620, he was ſeized with a tertian ague, 
which he laboured under for ten months, before it put a period to 
his life in June 1621. He has the character of having been a good 
Grecian, and well ſkilled in the Latin tongue, in which he made 
good verſes. He was both a poet and an orator, a mathematician 
and a divine. He publiſhed ſeveral books. He was twice married, 
had no iſſue by his firſt wife, who lived with him ſeven years; but 

— his ſecond, who was daughter of William Lauremburg, an emi- 
nent phyſician, brought him nine children. 

— — | 

LUCAN (Marcus ANN us), a Latin poet, was born at Cor- 
dova in Spain, about A. D. 39, being the ſon. of Annæus Mela, 
brother of Seneca the philoſopher. He was educated under the 
preceptors Polemon, Virginius, and Cornutus ; , Lucan made fo 
quick a proficiency under their inſtructions, that he compoſed ex- 
cellent declamations, both in Greek and Latin, at the age of four- 
teen, and became the rival of Perſius. With theſe accompliſh- 
ments, he grew ſo much into the favour of the emperor Nero, that 
he was raiſed to the poſts of augur and quæſtor before the age pre- 
ſcribed by the laws. He married Pollia Argentaria, a lady not 
leſs illuſtrious for her erudition, than for her birth and beauty. He 
incurred the emperor's diſpleaſure, by his poem of © Orpheus's 
deſcent into hell,” which carried the crown of poetry in Pompey's 
theatre. In ſhort, Nero was highly incenſed, and treated Lucan 
fo ill afterwards, as to force him into the conſpiracy of Piſo; which 
being diſcovered, he was condemned to death, and had his veins 
cut, after the example of his uncle Seneca. He died anno 65, in 
the tenth year of Nero, and was interred in the gardens at Rome. 
He wrote ſeveral poems beſides his“ Pharſalia. 

LUCAS {(RicnaRd), a learned Engliſh divine, of Welſh ex- 
traction, was fon of Mr. Richard Lucas, of Preſteign in Radnor- 
ſhire, aud born in that county in 1648. After a proper foundation 
of ſchool learning, he was ſent to Oxford, and entered of Jeſus 
College, in 1664. Having taken both his degrees of arts, he cn- 
tered into holy orders about 1672, and was for ſome time maſter 
of the free-ichool at Abergavenny; but being much eſteemed for 
his talents in the pulpit, he was choſen vicar of St. Stephen's Cole- 
man-itreet, London, and lecturer of St. Olive Southwark, in 16083. 
He took the degree of doctor in divinity afterwards, and was in- 
ſtalled prebendary of Weſtminſter in 1696. His fight began to 
Jail him in his youth, but he loſt it totally about this time. He 

| died 
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died in June 1715, and was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey ; but 
no ſtone or monument marks his grave there at preſent. He wrote 
ſeveral excellent works and left a fon of his own name, who was 


bred at ae ens, Cambridge, where he took his maſter of 
e 


arts degree, and publiſhed ſome of his father's ſermons, 


LUCAS (Paur,) a great French traveller, was the ſon of a mer- 
chant at Rouen, and born there in 1664. From his youth he felt 
a ſtrong inclination for voyaging; and it ſhould ſeem as if he had 
had ample opportunity of gratifying it; for he went ſeveral times to 
the Levant, Egypt, Turkey, and ſeveral other countries. He 
brought home a great number of medals and other curioſities for 
the King's cabinet, who made him his Antiquary in 1714, and or- 
dered him to write the hiſtory of his travels. Lewis XV. ſent him 


again to the Levant in 1723, whence he brought abundance of 


rare things for the king's library ; ee ere, medals and manu- 
ſcripts. His paſſion for travelling riſing again in 1736, he went to 
Madrid; and died there in 1737, after an illneſs of eight months. 
His travels conſiſt of ſeveral volumes. 

LUCIAN, a Greek author, was born at Samoſata, the capital 
of Comagenia ; the time of his birth is uncertain, though generally 
fixed in the reign of the emperor Trajan. His birth was mean; 
and his father, not being able to give him any learning, reſolved to 
breed him an engraver, and in that view put him an apprentice to 
his brother in law. Being ill uſed by his uncle, for breaking a 
table which he was poliſhing, he took a dillike to the buſineſs, and 
applied hinifelf to the ſtudy of polite learning and philoſophy. He 
allo ſtudied the law, and practiſed ſome time as an advocate; but 
growing out of conceit with the wrangling oratory of the bar, he 
threw off this gown, and took up that of a rhetorician. In this 
character he ſeitled himſelf firſt at Antioch; and paſling thence into 
Ionia in Greece, he travelled into Gaul and Italy, and returned at 
length into his own country, by the way of Macedonia. He lived 
four and twenty years after the death of Trajan, and even to the 


time of Marcus Aurelius, who made him regiſter of Alexandria in 


Egypt. He tells us himſelf, that, when he entered upon this of- 
fice, he was in extreme old age, and had one leg in Charon's boat, 
Suidas will have it that he was torn to pieces by dogs. 

: — — 

LUCILIUS, an ancient Latin poet, and a Roman knight, 
was born about the year of Rome 603. He ſerved under Scipio 
Africanus in the war with the Numantines, and was very much 
eſteemed by him and Lælius. He wrote thirty books of“ Satires,” 
in which he Jaſhed ſeveral perſons of quality by name, and in a 
very ſharp manner. It is pretended, that he was the firſt inven- 
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tor of that kind of poem. There 1s nothing extant of all his 
works, but ſome fragments of his“ Satires.“ 

— — 
LUCRETIUS (Trrus Ca kus), an ancient Roman poet, was 


deſcended of an eminent family; born in the 2d year of the 17 iſt 


| olympiad, probably at Rome; and educated at Athens, under 


Zeno, and Phædrus, at that time the ornaments of the Epicurean 
ſet. He died in the flower of his age, of a phrenzy, occaſioned 
by a love philtre given him by Lucilia his wife, who was fond of 


him to diſtraction. However, he had ſome lucid intervals, in 


which, to divert himſelf, he wrote his fix books, “ De natura re- 

rum.” Tt is ſaid, that he diſpatched himſelf in the 18 iſt olym- 

piad, that is, in the year of Rome 790, and the 42d of his age. 
—— 

LUDLOW (EpmuNxD), was deſcended of an ancient and good 
family, originally of Shropſhire, and thence removed into Wikt- 
ſhire, in which county he was born, at Mayden Bradley, about 
1620. Aſter a proper foundation in grammar, he was fent to 


Trinity-College in Oxford, took the degree of bachelor of arts 


there in 1636, and removed to the Temple, to ſtudy the genteel 
part of the law, in the view of ſerving his country in parliament, 
where his anceſtors had frequently repreſented the county. His 
father, Sir Henry Ludlow, died in the long parliament, which 
met Nov. 1040; and, being warmly againſt the court, he encour- 
aged his ſon to engage as a voluntcer in the earl of Eſſex's life- 
uard, In this ſtation he appeared againſt the king, at the battle 
of Edge-Hill, in 1642 ; and, having, raiſed a troop of horſe the 


next ſummer, 1643, he joined Sir Edward Hungerford in beſieging 


Wardour-Caſtle. This being taken, he was made governor of it ; 
but being retaken the following year, 1644, by the king's forces, 
he was carried prifoner to Oxford, whence being releaſed by ex- 
change, he went to London, and was appointed high-ſheriff of 
Wiltthire by the parliament. After this, refuſing a command 
under the earl of Eilex, he accepted the poſt of major in Sir Ar- 
thur Hallerig's regiment of horſe, in the army of Sir William 
Waller, aud marched to form the blockade of Oxford, but being 
preſently ſent from thence, with a commiſſion from Sir William 
to raiſe and command a regiment of horſe, he went into Wilt- 
ſhire for that purpoſe, and ſucceeded fo far in it, that he Joined 
Waller with about five hundred horſe, and was engaged in the fe- 
cond battle fought at Newbury. But, upon new modelling the 
army, he was diſmiſſed with Waller, and came not into play again 
in any poſt, civil or military, till 4645, when he was choſen a 
knight of the ſhire in the partiament for Wiltthire. - 
Soon after the death of the Eart of Eſſex, Sept. 1546, by a con- 
verfation with Cromwell, who expreiled a diſlike to the parliament, 
and extolled the army, our coloncl was perſuaded, that the arch- 
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rebel had then conceived the deſign to deſtroy the civil authority, 


and ſet up for himſelf, wherein Ludlow always oppoſed him. In 
which ſpirit he gave a No in the houſe, as loud as he could, againſt 
the vote for returning Cromwell thanks, on his ſhooting Arnell, 
the agitator, and thereby quelling that faction in the army. In the 
ſame republican ſpirit, he joined in the vote for non- addreſſing the 


| king, and in the declaration for bringing him to a trial. And ſoon 
after, at a conference with Cromwell and the grandees of the army, 
| he harangued upon the neceſſity and juſtice of the king's execution, 


and, after that, the eſtabliſhment of an equal commonwealth. He 


alſo brought the Wiltſhire people to agree to the raiſing of two re- 


giments of foot, and one of horſe, againſt the Scots, when they 
were preparing to releaſe the king from Cariſbrook-Caſtle. After 


which, he went to Fairfax, at the ſiege of Colcheſter, and prevail- 


ed with him to oppoſe the entering into any treaty with the king; 
and in the ſame ſpirit, when the houſe of commons, on his Ma- 
jeſty's anſwer from Newport, voted, that his conceſſions were 
ground for a future ſettlement, the colonel not only expreſſed his 
diſſatisfaction therewith, but had a principal ſhare both in forming 
and executing the ſcheme of forcibly excluding all that party from 
the houſe by colonel Pride, 1648. Agreeable to all theſe proceed- 
ings, he ſat upon the bench at the trial and condemnation of the 
king, concurred in the vote that the houſe of peers was uſeleſs and 


dangerous, and became a member of the council, of ſtate. 


When Cromwell ſucceeded Fairfax, as captain-general of the 
army, and Jord-licutenant of Ireland, he nominated Ludlow lieute- 
nant-general of horſe in that kingdom, which being confirmed by 


the parliament, Ludlow went thither, and diſcharged the employ 


with diligence and ſucceſs, till the death of Ireton, lord-deputy, 
Nov. 1651; upon which he aQed as general, by an appointment 
from the parliament commiſſioners, but without that title, being 
deprived of it through the evaſions of Cromwell, of whoſe ambi- 
tious views he always entertained a jealouſy, and when Cromwell 
had taken'the title of protector, and become ſovereign, it being 
citeemed an uſurpation by Ludlow, he did all that lay in his power 
to hinder the proclamation from being read in Ireland; and being 
defeated therein, he diſperſed a treaſonable paper againſt him, called, 


The memento :** whereupon he was diſmiſſed from his poſt in 


the army, and ordered not to go to London by Fleetwood, whom 
the protector had lately made deputy of Ireland. Bur being tfuc- 
ceeded ſhortly after by Cromwell, and leſs narrowly watched, lie 
found means to efcape and croſs the water to Beaumaris ; but was 
ſeized there, firſt by an order from Henry Cromwell, and then 
by another from Whitehall, till he ſubſcribed an engagernem, never 
to act againſt the government then eſtabliſhed. But this ſubſcrip- 


tion being made with ſome reſerve, he was preſſed, on his arrival 


at London, Dec. 1655, to make it abſolute ; which he retuſed to 
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do, and endeavoured to draw major-general Harriſon, and Hugh 
Peters, into the ſame opinion. So that Cromwell, after trying to pre- 
vail upon him to ſubſcribe, in a private conference, to no purpoſe, 
had him ſerved with an order from the council of ſtate, to give ſe- 
curity in the ſum of 5000l. not to act againſt the new government, 
within three days, on pain of being taken into cuſtody. Not obeying 
the order, he was apprehended by the preſident's warrant ; but the 
ſecurity being given by his brother Thomas Ludlow, he went into 
Fiſex, where he continued till Oliver was feized with his laſt 
ſickneſs. He was returned in the new parliament, which was 
called upon Richard's acceſlion to the protectorate ; and, through 
the confuſion of the times, ſuffered to fit in the Houſe without 
taking the oath required of every member, not to act, or contrive 
any thing, againſt the protector. He was very active in pro- 
curing the reltoration of the Rump parliament ; in which, with 
the reſt, he took poſſeſſion of his ſeat again, and the ſame day 
was appointed one of the committee of ſafety. Soon after this, 
he obtained a regiment, by the intereſt of Sir Arthur Hatlerig ; 
and in a little time was nominated one of the council of ſtate, 
every member of which took an oath to be true and faithful to 
the commonwealth, in oppoſition to Charles Stuart, or any ſingle 
perſon. He was likewile appointed by parliament one of the 
commiſſioners for naming and approving officers in the army. 

But the Wallingford-Houſe party, to remove him out of the way, 
recommending him to the parhament, for the poſt of commander 
in chief of the forces in Ireland, in the room of Henry Cromwell, 
he arrived, with that command, at Dublin, in Auguſt 1659; but 
in September, receiving Lambert's petition to parliament, for 
ſettling the government under a repreſentative and ſelect ſenate, 
he procured a counter petition to be ſigned by the officers of the 
army near Dublin, declaring their reſolution of adhering cloſely 
to the parliament ; and ſoon after, with the conſent of Fleetwood, 
ſet out for London, when he arrived there Ott, 29, 1659. Now, 
the Wallingford-Houſe party prevailing to have a new parliament 
called, Ludlow oppoſed it with all his might, in defence of the 
Rump, and propofed to qualify the power of the army by a council 
of twenty-one under the denomination of the Conſervators . of 
liberty; which being turned againſt his deſign in it, by the in- 
fluence of the Wallingford- Houſe party, he refolved to return to 


his poſt in Ireland, as he accordingly did; but had the ſatisfaction 5 


to know, before he left London, that it was at laſt carried to reſtore 
the old parliament, which was done two or three days after, viz. 
Dec. 25. But he was fo far from being well received in Ireland, 
that Dublin was barred againſt him; and landing at Duncannon, 
he was blockaded there by a party of horſe, purſuant to an order 
of the council of ofncers, who likewiſe charged him with ſevcral 
crimes and mildemeanors againft the army. Te wrote an anſiver 
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to this charge; but, before he ſent it away, received an account? 
that the parliament had confirmed the proceedings of the council 
of officers at Dublin againſt him; and, about a week after, he 
received a letter from thence, ſigned William Lenthall, recalling 
him home. — | 

Upon this, he embarked for England; and, in the way, at Mil- 
ford- Comb, found, by the public news, that Sir Charles Coote 
had exhibited a charge of high-treaſon againit him. This news 
quickened his diligence to reach London, and on his arrival there 


he took his place in the Houſe; and, obtaining a copy of his 


charge, moved to be heard in his defence, but never was. Monk, 
marching into London two days after, was waited upon by Lud- 
low, who, ſoon after, was perſuaded, that Monk intended to ſettle 
the. nation in the form of a republic. But when undeceived and 
convinced that Monk's deſign was to reſtore the king, he began 
to provide for his own ſafety, and to guard againſt the evil day, 
which, with reſpect to him, he found approaching very faſt.. 
However, being elected for the borough of Hindon (part of his 
own eſtate) in the convention parliament, which met the 24th of 
April 1660, he took his ſeat ſoon after in the Houſe of Commons, 
in purſuance of an order he had received, to attend his duty there. 
He now alſo ſent orders to collect his rents, and diſpoſe of his 
effects in Ireland; but was prevented by Sir Charles Coote, who 
ſeized both, the ſtock alone amounting to 1500l. and on the vote 
in parliament, to ſeize all who had ſigned the warrant for the 
king's execution, he eſcaped, by ſhifting his abode very frequently. 
During his receſs, the Houſe 'was buſy in preparing the bill of 
indemnity, in which he was, more than once, very near being in- 
ſerted, as one of the ſeven excepted perſons ; and a proclamation 
being iſſued ſoon after the king's return, for all the late king's 
judges to ſurrender themſelves in fourteen days time, on pain of 
being left out of the ſaid act of indemnity, he conſulted with his 
friends, whether he ſhould not ſurrender himſelf, according to the 
proclamation. Several of theſe, and even Sir Harbottle Grimſton, 
the ſpeaker, adviſed him to ſurrender, and engaged for his ſafety ; 


but he choſe to follow the friendly council of lord Oſſory, fon to 


the marquis of Ormond, and accordingly quitted England. 

Soon after his going off, a proclamation was publiſhed, for ap- 
prehending and ſecuring him, with a reward of gool ; one of theſe 
coming to his hands in a packet of letters, wherein his friends 
earneſtly deſired he would remove to ſome place more diſtant from 
England, he went firſt to Geneva; and after a ſhort ſtay there, 
paſſing to Lauſanne, ſettled at laſt at Vevay, in Switzerland, 
though not without ſeveral attempts made to deſtroy him, or de- 
liver him to Charles IT. There he continued under the protection 
of thoſe ſtates, till the Revolution in 1688, in which he was 
earneſtly deſired to have been an aſliſtant, as a fit perſon to be 
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employed to recover Ireland from the Papiſts. In this deſign, he 
came to England, and appeared ſo openly at London, that an ad- 
dreſs was preſented to King William, from the Houſe of Com- 
mons, Nov. 7, 1689, that his Majeſty would be pleaſed to put out 


2 proclamation for the apprehending of Colonel Ludlow, attainted x 
for the murder of Charles I. upon which he returned to Vevay, M7 
Where he died in 1693, in his 73d year. His corpſe was interred = 


in the beſt church of the town, in which his lady erected a monu- 
ment in her conjugal affection to his memory. 


LUDOLPH (Jos), the celebrated Ethiopic hiſtorian, was de- 8 

— ſcended of a family, ſeveral of whom were ſenators, at Erford, the 2 
capital city of Thuringia, where he was born, June 15, 1624. - 

He was only five years old, when there arofe in his country ſeveral 3 

civil commotions, whoſe continuance was long and bloody. But 2 

this unlucky conjuncture did not, however, draw Ludolph from fol- 5 
lowing a better courſe. He diligently joined himſelf to the ſmal! 
number of learned men that compoſed the univerſity of Erford, 20 

and took at leaſt a tincture of all the different branches of ſcience, 1 
which were cultivated by them. i 


As there was a celebrated profeſſor of the law at Erford, named' 
Muller Lodolphus, he learned the firſt principles of juriſprudence 
under him ; but ſoon quitted that ſtudy for the languages, to which 
he had a particular turn; among theſe the moſt difficult, and leaſt 
known, raiſed his curioſity moſt. It was a ſmall matter for him, 
at twenty years of age, to underſtand Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic: 
he had a ſtrong fancy for the Ethiopic language; and although he 
found little aſſiſtance among the learned, yet he made, in a ſhort 
time, ſuch a proficiency in it, that he compoſed an Ethiopic 

rammar. At length he reſumed the ſtudy of the law, under 
Muller ; and having acquired a maſterly knowledge therein, he re- 
ſolved to travel abroad for further improvement. 

In this ſpirit, he went firſt to Holland, and thence to France, 
where he ran through the principal towns, ſpent two months at 
Saumur, and reſided fome time at Paris; but, being driven thence 
by the civil wars, he went to Rome, and at laſt to Sweden, in the 
view of viſiting queen Chriſtina, much celebrated for her virtues, 
and her patronage of the learned. Aſter ſix years travels, he re- 
turned to Erford, where he paid the Jaſt dutics to his father, who- 
died about this time. As ſoon as he had ſettled his private affairs, 55 
he became uſeful to the public, in the buſineſs of counſellor of. 72 
ſtate; he ſuſtained that character for the ſpace of eighteen years, 
—_ which 3 Was e de to aſſiſt at the diets that were 

eld for reconciling the differences between the duk | 
ad the archbiſhop I Mentz. : * 
Theſe troubleſome occupations drew him with reluctance from. 3 
his ſtudics; he defired impatiently to retire from buſineſs in order - 
| to 
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to devote himſelf wholly to literature. The difficulty was to bring 
his prince to conſent to it; at laſt, however, he prevailed. Frederic 
III. in conſideration of his long ſervices, granted his requeſt, and 
at the ſame time made him an honorary counſellor, with a ſuitable 
eloge. Thus maſter of himſelf, he choſe for his reſidence the city 
of Francfort, which, by the great number of inhabitants, and its 
extenſive commerce, Need to facilitate the learned correſpon- 
dence which he propoſed to keep up in ſeveral countries. But he 
was no ſooner ſettled here with his family, than the elector 
Palatine put him at the head of his adminiſtration, and made him 
his treaſurer. This change of ſituation carried him abroad a fecond 
time. He was ſent twice into France, and, during his reſidence 
there, viſited the libraries at Paris, and made uſe of all the helps 


be could find in them for a perfect underſtanding of the Oriental 


languages. At length he returned to Francfort, where, following 
his firit deſign, he paſſed the remainder of his days, wholly and 
ſolely employed in reviſing and methodizing the works he had 
compoſed for the public. He died there April 8, 1704, at almoſt 
fourſcore years of age, univerſally lamented. Ludolph underſtood 
five and twenty languages. He left a ſon, Chriſtian rn who 
was the only child he had, and was counſellor and ſecretary to the 
duke of Saxe-Eyſenach. | 


LUDOLPH (HENRY William), was a native of Brfors, A 


principal town of Thuringia in Germany, and born in 1655. He 


was ſon to George Henry Ludolph, a counſellor of that city, and 


nephew to the famous Job Ludolph, who had ſome ſhare in the 
care of his education, and the regulation of his ſtudies. He thug 
became qualified for the poſt he afterwards enjoyed, of ſecretary 
to Mr. Lenthe, envoy from Chriſtian V. king of Denmark, to the 
court of Great-Britain. This gentleman, for his faithfulneſs and 
ability, recommended him afterwards to Prince George of Den- 
mark, and in 1680 he became his ſecretary. This office he en- 
joyed for ſome years, till he was ſeized with a violent diſtemper, 
which entirely incapacitated him for it. On this account he was 
diſcharged, with the allowance of a handſome penſion. After his 
recovery, he took a reſolution to viſit ſome foreign countries 
but he did not make the common tour, as his deſign was to ſee 
thoſe places, and underſtand thoſe languages that were uncommon, 
Muſcovy at that time was harilly known to travellers : he there- 
fore determined to viſit it; and, as he had ſome knowledge of the 
Ruſſian language before he left England, he eatily became ac- 
quainted with the principal men of that northern country. He 
met with ſome Jews here, with whom he frequently converſed: 
he was fo great a maſter of the Hebrew tongue, that he could talk 
with them in that language: and he gave ſuch uncommon proofs 
of his knowledge, that the Muſcovite prieſts took him tor a 
conjuror. | | Ludolph 
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Ludolph returned to London in 1694, when he was cut for the 
ſtone. As ſoon as his health would permit, in return for the 
civilities he had received in Muſcovy, he ſet himſelf to work to 
write a grammar of their language ; by which the natives might 
be taught their own tongue in a regular form. This book was 


rinted by the univerſity preſs at Oxford, and publiſhed in 1696. 


laving a great deſire to go to the Eaſt, and inform himſelf of the 
ſlate of the Chriſtian church in the Levant, he fet out on this 
journey March 1698, and, November following, arrived at 
Smyrna. Hence he travelled to Jaffa, from Jaffa to Jeruſalem, 
from Jeruſalem to Cairo; and made all uſeful obſervations re- 
lating to the productions of nature and art, to the government and 
religion, of the countries through which he paſſed. | 

The deplorable ſtate of Chriſtianity, in the countries through 
which he travelled, undoubtedly moved him to attempt after his 
return the impreſſion of the New Teſtament in vulgar Greek, 
and to make a charitable preſent of it to the Greek church. 
He providentially came by the original, which had been printed 
divers years before in two volumes in Holland. Theſe two 
volumes were by the induſtry of Ludolph, and the generous 
contributions of the biſhop and their friends, printed in one 
volume 12mo. in London; and afterwards diſtributed among the 
Greeks by Ludolph, by means of his friendſhip and correſpon— 
dence with fome of the belt diſpoſed among them. | 

In 1729, . when a vait number of Palatines came over into 
England, Ludolph was apppointed one of the commiſſioners by 
her majeſty to manage the charities of her ſubjects to thoſe un- 
happy ſtrangers, and to find out ways to employ them to the beſt 
advantage. He died Jan. 25, 1709-10, aged fifty-four. He left 
other Works beſides his Grammar. — 


LUGO (Jonx), a Spaniſh Fefuit and cardinal, was born No- 
vember 28, 1583, at Madrid. His wit began to appear ſo early as 
three years of age, when he wasable toread not only printed books, 
but manuſcripts. He maintained theſes at fourteen, and was ſent 
to ſtudy the law, ſoon after, at Salamanca; where he entered into 
the Jeſuits order in 1603, againſt his father's mind. He finiſhed 
his courſe of philoſophy among the Jeſuits of Pampeluna, and 
ſtudied divinity at Salamanca. After the death of his father, he 
was ſent to Seville by his ſuperiors, to take poſſeſſion of his patri- 
mony, winch was very conſiderable ; and he divided it among the 
Jeſuits of Salamanca. He taught philoſophy five years; after 
which, he was profeſſor of divinity at Valladolid, The ſucceſs 
with which he filled this, convinced his ſuperiors that he was 
worthy of a chair of more eminence : accordingly he received 
orders, in the fifth year of his profeſſorſhip, to go to Rome, to 
teach divinity there. He ſet out in March 1621, and arrived at 


Rome 
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Rome in June the ſame year, having met with, many dangers in 
travelling through the provinces of France. He taught divinity at 
Rome for twenty years, and attended wholly and ſolely to that em- 
ploy, without making his court to the cardinals, or viſiting any am- 
bailadors. | | 
He had no thoughts of publiſhing any works, but was ordered to 


doit; and his vow of obedience would not ſuffer him to refuſe that 


order: accordingly, he publiſhed ſeven large volumes in folio, the 
fourth of which he dedicated to Urban VIII. Upon this occaſion 
he went to pay his reſpects to the pope, to whom he had never 

ſpoken. He was very graciouſly received; and from that time 
Urban made uſe of him on ſeveral occaſions, and teſtified a parti- 
cular affection for him; inſomuch that he made him a cardinal, 
December 1643, without giving him any previous notice of it. 
He died Auguſt 20, 1660, leaving his whole eſtate to the Jeſuits- 
College at Rome; and was interred, by his own directions, at the 
feet of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the order. | 


— — 


LUGO (FRAN CIS), elder brother of the preceding, was born 
at Madrid in 1380, and became a Jeſuit at Salamanca in 1600; 
where, out of humility, he employed himfelf in teaching the ru- 
diments of grammar: but he afterwards taught philoſophy, and 
was ſent to the Indies, to teach the catechiſm and grammar to the 
infidels. He was alſo employed there in higher matters. They 
gave him the divinity chair in the town of Mexico, and alſo in 
Santa Fe. However, theſe poſts not being agrecable to the humi- 
lity in which he deſired to live, he returned to Spain. In the voy- 
age he loſt the beſt part of his commentaries upon the“ Sums“ of 
1. Aquinas, and narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner by the 
Dutch. He was afterwards deputed to Rome by the province of 
Caſtile, to aſſiſt at the eighth general aſſembly of the Jeſuits ; and, 
upon the concluſion thereof, he was detained there by two employs, 
that of cenſor of the books publiſhed by the Jeſuits, and that of 
'Theologne general. But finding himſelf to be courted more and 
more, from the time that his brother was made a cardinal, he went 
back into Spain, where he was appointed reQor of two colleges. 


He died in 1652, after writing ſeveral books. 
RE 2 | 8 
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LULLY (JoRN BA TIS T), ſuperintendant of muſic to Lewis 
XIV. was born at Florence in 1634, of obſcure parents: but an 
eccleliaſtic, diſcovering his propentity to mulic, taught him the 
practice of the guitar. At ten years of age he was ſent to Paris, in 
order to be a page of Madame de Montpenſier, a niece of Lewis 
XIV. but the lady not liking his appearance, which was mean and 
unpromiſing, he was removed into the kitchen as her under-{cullion. 
This degradation, however, did not affect his ſpirit, for he uſed, 


at his leifure, to ſcrape upon a ſcurvy fiddle ; and, being heard by 


ſomebody 
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ſomebody who had diſcernment, was mentioned to his miſtreſs as a 
perſon both of talents and a hand for muſic. She employed a 
maſter to teach him the violin; and in a few months he became ſo 
good a proficient, that he was ſent for up to the chamber, and 
ranked among the muſicians. : 5 

Being for ſome offence diſmiſſed from the princeſs's ſervice, he 
got hitaſelf entered among the king's violins ; and in a little time 
became able to compoſe. Some of his airs being noticed by the 
king, he called for the author; and was ſo {iruck with his per- 

formance of them on the violin, of which Lully was now become 
2 maſter, that he created a new band, called Les Petits Violons, 
and placed him at the head of it. This was about 1660. He was 
afterwards appointed ſur-intendant de la muſique de la chambre du 
Roy, and upon this aſſociated himſelf with Ruinault, who was ap- 
ointed to write the operas; and, being now become compoſer and 
Joint director of the opera, he did not only detach himſelf from the 
former band, and inſtituted one of his own, but, what 1s more ex- 
traordinary, neglected the violin ſo much, that he had not even one 
in his houſe, and never played upon 1t afterwards, except to very 
few, and in private. On the other hand, to the guitar, a triffing 
inſtrument, he retained throughout life ſuch a propenlity, that for 
his amuſement he reſorted to it voluntarily; and to — on it, 
even before ſtrangers, needed no incentive. 

In 1686, the king was ſeized with an indiſp-ſition which threat- 
ened his life; but, recovering from it, Lully was required to com- 
poſe a Te Deum upon the occaſion. He did compoſe one, not 
more remarkable for its excellence, than for the unhappy accident 
which attended the performance of it. He had neglected nothing 
in the compoſition of the mulic, and the preparations for the exe- 
cution of it; and, the better to demonſtrate his zeal, he himſelf 
beat the time ; but with the care he uſed for this purpoſe, he gave 
himſelf, in the heat of aQion, a blow upon the end of his foot; 
and this ending in a gangrene, which baffled all the ſkill of his 
ſurgeons, put an end to his life March 22, 1687. 

— — : 

LUTHER {MaRrT1N), an illuſtrious German divine and re- 
former of the church, was the fon of John Luther and Margaret 
Lindeman, and born at Ifleben, a town of Saxony, in the county 
oi Mansfield. November 10, 1483. His father's extraction! and 
condition were originally but mean, and his occupation that of a 
miner: however, it is probable, that by his application and in- 
duitry he improved the fortunes of his family; for we find him 
afterwards raiſed to a magiſtracy of a conſiderable rank and dignity 
in his province, He was initiated into letters very early; and, 
having learned the rudiments of grammar while he continued at 
home with his parents, was, at the age of thirteen, ſent to a ſchool 
at Magdeburg, where he ſtayed only on: year. The circumſtances 
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of his parents were at that time ſo very low, and ſo inſufficient to 
maintain him, while he was at Magdeburg, that he was forced to 
beg his bread for ſupport. From Magdeburg he was removed to a 


ſchool at Eyſenach, a city of Thuringia, for the fake of being 


among his mother's felations: for his mother was deſcended from 
an e and reputable family in that town. Here he applied him- 
ſelf diligently to his books for four years; and began to diſcover all 


that force and ſtrength of parts, that acuteneſs and penetration, 


that warm and rapid eloquence, which aſterwards produced ſuch 
wonderful effects. 

In 1501, he was ſent to the univerſity of Erford, where he went 
through the uſual courles of logic and philoſophy. But Luther did 
not find his account in theſe gude He very wiſely, therefore, ap- 
plied himſelf to read the beſt ancient writers, and from them laid 
in ſuch a fund of good ſenſe, as enabled him to fee through the 
nonſenſe of the ſchools, as well as the ſuperſtitions and errors of 
the church. He took a malter's degree in the univerſity, when he 
was twenty; and then read lectures upon Ariſtotle's phylics, ethics, 
and other parts of philoſophy. Afterwards, at the inſtigation of his 
parents, he turned himſelf to the civil law, with a view of ad- 
vancing himſelf to the bar; but was diverted from this purſuit by 
the following accident. Walking out into the fields one day, he 
was {truck with lightning, fo as to fall to the ground, while a com- 
panion was killed by his fide : and this affected him ſo ſenſibly, 
that, without communicating his purpoſe to any of his friends, he 
withdrew himſelf from the world, and retired into the order of the 
hermits of St. Auguſtine, 

Here he employed himſelf in reading St. Auguſtine and the 
ſchoolmen ; but, in turning over the books of the library, he fell 
accidentally upon a copy of the Latin Bible, which he had never 
ſeen before. This raiſed his curioſity to a high degree: he read it 
over very greedily, and was amazed to find what a ſmall portion of 
the ſcriptures was rehearſed to the people. He made his profeſſion 
in the monaltery of Ertord, after he had been a novice one year; 
and he took prieſts orders, and celebrated his firſt maſs in 1507. 
The year after, he was removed from the convent of Erford to the 
univerſity of Wittemburg ; for this univerſity being but Jult 
founded, nothing was thought more likely to bring it into imme- 
diate repute and credit, than the authority and preſence of a man 
fo celebrated for his great parts and learning as Luther was. Here 
he read public lectures in philoſophy for three years. | 

In 1512, ſeven convents of his order having a quarrel with their 
vicar-general, Luther was pitched upon to go to Rome, to main- 
tain their cauſe. At Rome he ſaw the pope and the court, and 
had an opportunity of obſerving alſo the manners of the clergy, 


_ whoſe halty, Iuperticial, and impious way of celebrating mals, he 


{ſeverely noted. As ſoon as he had adjulted the diſpute which was 
Vo. VII. No. 68. I: | the 
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the buſineſs of his journey, he returned to Wittemburg, and was 
created doctor of divinity, at the expence of Frederic, elector of 
Saxony; who had often heard him preach, was perfectly ac- 
quainted with his merit, and reverenced him highly. The better 
to qualify himſelt for the taſk he had undertaken, he applied him- 
ſelf attentively to the Greek and Hebrew languages; and, while 
he was active in propagating truth and day-light by his lectures and 
ſermons, maintained a prodigious ſeverity in his life and converſa- 
tion, and was a moit rigid obſerver of that diſcipline, which he as 
rigidly enjoined to others. 

In this manner was he employed, when the general indulgences 
were publithed, in 1317. The method of raiſing money by in— 
dulgences had formerly on ſeveral occaſions been practiſed by the 
court of Rome; and none had been found more effectual. Leo 
X. therefore, in 1517, publiſhed general indulgences throughout 
all Europe, in favour of thoſe who would contribute any ſum to 
the building cf St. Peter's-Church at Rome; and appointed perſons 
in diſferent countries to preach up theſe indulgences, and to receive 
money for them. "Theſe perſons performed their offices with great 
zeal indeed, but not with ſufficient judgment and policy. They 
over-acted their parts, fo that the people, to whom they were 
become very troubleſome, ſaw through the cheat; being at length 
convinced, that, under a pretence of indulgences, they only meant 
to plunder the Germans; and that, far from being ſolicitous about 
ſaving the fouls of others, their only view was to enrich them- 
ſelves. | | | | ©. 

ITheſe ſtrange proceedings gave vaſt offence at Wittemburg, and 
particularly inflamed the pious zeal of Luther; who, being natu— 
rally warm and active, and in the-prefent caſe unable to contain 
himſelf, was determined to declare againſt them at all adventures. 
Upon the eve of All-Saints, therefore, in E517; he publicly fixed 
up, at the church next to the caltle of that town, a theſis upon in- 
dulgences; in the beginning of which, he challenged any one to 
oppoſe it either by writing or diſputation. This thefts contained 
ninety-five propolitions, in which he repreſented indulgences as 
uſcleſs and inclte<ual, though he did not abſolutely condemn them. 
In thus attacking indulgences, and the commillioners appointed to 
publiſh them, Luther feemed to attack Albert, the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, under whole-name and authority they were publiſhed, "This 
he was himlelf aware of; and, therefore, the very eve on which he 
ed up his theſis, he wrote a letter to him, in which, after humbly 
repictenting io hin the grievances jult recited, he beſought him to 
remedy aid C1 rect them: and concluded vu th imploring pardon for 
the freedom be had taken, protclung that what he did was out of 
duty, and with a falchtul and tubmiil;ve temper of mind. 
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for ſelling them, maintained and publiſhed at Francfort a theſis, 
containing a ſet of propoſitions directly contrary to them. Jece- 
lius did more: he ſtirred up the clergy of his order againſt Luther; 
anathematiſed him from the pulpit, as a moſt damnable herene ; 
and burnt his theſis publicly at Francfort. Tecelius's theſis was 
alſo burnt, in return, by the Lutherans at Wittemburg ; but Lu- 
ther himſelf diſowned having had any hand in that procedure. 
Luther wrote to Jerom of Brandenburg, under whoſe juriſdiction 


he was, and ſubmitted what he had written to that bithop's 


judgment. He entreated him either to ſcratch out with his pen, 
or commit to the flames, whatever ſhould ſeem to him unſound : 
to which however the biſffop replied, that he only begged him to 
defer the publication of his propoſitions ; and added, that he withed 
no diſcourſe had been ſtarted about indulgences. Luther complied 
with the biſhop's requeſt. 

But the ſpirit of peace deſerted the church for a ſeaſon; and a 
quarrel, begun by two little monks, ended in a mighty revolution, 
Luther was now attacked by adverſaries innumerable from all ſides: 
three of the principal of whom were John Eccins, divinity-pro- 
fellor and vice-chancellor of the univerſity of Ingolſtadt, who 
wrote notes upon his thelis, which Luther anſwered by notes; 
Sylveſter Prierias, a Dominican, and malter of the holy palace; 
and one Jacobus Hogoſtratus, a friar-preacher, who ſingled out 
ſome of his propolitions, and adviſed the pope to condemn and 
burn him, if he would not immediately retract them. Luther con- 
tented himſelf with publiſhing a kind of maniteito againſt Hogoſ- 
tratus, in which he reproaches him with cruelty and 1gnorance z 
but Prierias he treated with a little more ceremony. Prierias had 
drawn up his animadverſions in the form of a dialogue, to which 
was prefixed a dedication to the pope; and had built all he had 
advanced againſt Luther upon the principles of Thomas Aquinas ; 
but Luther, in an epiſtle to the reader, oppoſed holy ſcripture to 
the authority of this ſaint. 

In 1518, Luther, though diſſuaded from it by his friends, yet, 
to ſhew his obedience to authority, went to the monaſtery of St. 
Augultine at Heidelburg, while the chapter was held; and here 
maintained, April 26, a diſpute concerning * juſtification by 
faith ;* which Bucar, who was preſent at it, took down in wri— 
ting, and afterwards communicated to Beatus Rhenenus, not with- 
out the higheſt commendations. In the mean time, the zeal of his 
adverſaries grew every day more and more active againſt him; and 
he was at length accuſed ro Leo X. as an heretic. As ſoon as he 
returned therefore from Heidelburg, he wrote a letter to that pope, 
in the molt ſubmiſſive terms; and ſent him, at the ſame time, an 
explication of his propoſitions about indulgences. 

The emperor Maximilian was equally ſolicitous with the pope, 
about putting a ſtop to the propagation of Luther's opinions in 
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Saxony; ſince the great number of his followers, and the reſolu- 
tions with which he defended them, made it evident, beyond diſ- 
pute, that if he were not immediately checked, he would become 
troubleſome both to the church and empire. Maximilian, there- 
fore, applied to Leo, in a letter, Aug. 5, 1518, and begged him 
to forbid, by his authority, theſe uſeleſs, raſh, and dangerous dil- 
putes ; aſſuring them withal, that he would ſtrictly execute in tage 
empire whatever his holineſs ſhould enjoin. The pope on his part Wl 
ordered the biſhop of Aſcoli, auditor of the apoſtolic chamber, to 13 
cite Luther to appear at Rome within ſixty days, that he might 

ive an account of his doctrine to the maſter of the palace, to 
whom he had committed the judgememt of that cauſe. 
Luther knowing the power of his enemies at Rame, uſed all 
imaginable means to prevent his being carried thither, and to ob- 
tain a hearing of his cauſe in Germany. The univerſity of Wit- 
temburg interceded for him, and wrote a letter to the pope, to ex- 
cule him from going to Rome, becauſe his health would not per- 
mit it; and aſſured his holinels, that he had aflerted nothing con- 
trary to the doctrine of the church, and that all they could charge 
him with was his laying down ſome propoſitions in diſputation too 
ſreely, though without any view of deciding upon them. The 
elector alſo was againſt Luther's going to Rome, and deſired of 
cardinal Cajctan, that he might be heard before him, as his legate 
in Germany. Upon theſe addreſſes, the pope conſented, that the 
cauſe ſhould be tried betore cardinal Cajetan, to whom he had 
given power to decide it. Luther, therefore, ſet off immediately 
tor Augſburg, and carried with him letters from the eleQor. He 
arrived here in October 1518, and upon an aflurance of his ſafety, 
was admitted into the cardinal's preſence. ke 
Alter two hearings the legate reminded him of the authority of 
the pope, and exhorted Luther to retract, Luther anſwered no- 
thing, but preſented a writing to the legate, which, he ſaid, con- 
tained all he had to anfwer. The legate received the writing, but 
paid no regard to it: he preſſed Luther to retract, threatened him 
with the centres of the church if he did not; and commanded 
him not to appear any more in his preſence, unleſs he brought his 
recantation with him. Luther was now convinced, that he had 
nore to fear from the cardinal's power, than from diſputations 
ot auy kind; and, therefore, apprehenſive of being ſeized, if he 

did not lubinit, withdrew from Augſburg upon the 20th. Rut, 
before his departure, he publiihed a formal appeal to the pope, and 
wrote likewiſe a letter to ihe cardinal. CE. | 

Though Luther was a man of invincible courage, yet he was 
animated, in lome mealure, to theſe firm and vigorous proceedings 
by an ailurance of protection from Frederic of Saxony ; being 
perſuaded, as he fays in his letter to the legate, that an appeal 
would be more agrecable to that clector, than a recantation. On 
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this account, the firſt thing which che legate did, after Luther's 
departure, was to ſend an account to the elector of what had paſſed 
at Augſburg. When his letter, Oct. 25, 1518, was delivered to 
the elector, he communicated it to Luther, who immediately drew 
vp a defence of himſelf againſt it. But this addreſs was needleſs; 


the elector was reſolved not to deſert Luther, as he told the legate 


in his anſwer, Dec, the 18th. Luther, ſeeing himſelf thus ſupported, 
continued to teach the ſame doctrines at Wittemburg, and ſent a 
challenge to all the inquifitors to come and diſpute with him; offer- 
ing them not only a ſale conduct from his prince, but aſſuring them 
alſo of good entertainment, and that their charges ſhould be borne, 
ſo long as they remained at Wittemburg. Notwithſtanding Leo's 
endeavours to have Luther condemned, his credit became too firmly 
eſtabliſhed. Beſides, the emperor Maximilian happened to die 
upon the 12th of this month, whole death greatly altered the face 
of affairs, and made the elector more able to determine Luther's 
tate, Miltitius, the pope's chamberlain, who had been ſent to the 
eleQor, thought it beſt to try what could be done by fair and gen- 
tle means, and to that end came to a conference with Luther. Af- 
ter ſeveral communications and ſome conceilions, his mildneſs and 
le. ming candor, gained ſo wonderfully upon Luther, that he wrote 
a moſt ſubmiſlive letter to the pope, March 13, 1519. Miltitius, 
however, taking for granted, that they would not be contented at 
Rome with this letter of Luther's, written, as it was, in general 
terms only, propoſed to refer the matter to ſome other judgment; 
and it was agreed between them, that the elector of Tiers thould 
be the judge, and Coblentz the place of conference ; but this came 


to nothing, for Luther afterwards gave ſome reaſons for not going 


to Coblentz, and the pope would not refer the matter to the eleor 
of Triers. | 

During all theſe treaties, the doctrine of Luther ſpread, and pre- 
vailed greatly, and he himſelf received great encouragement at 
home and abroad. The Bohemians about this time ſent him a 
book of the celebrated John Huſs, who had fallen a martyr in the 
work of reformation ; and alſo letters, in which they exhorted him 
to conitancy and perſeverance, owning, that the divinity which he 
taught, was the pure, the ſound, and orthodox divinity. Many 
great and learned men had joined themſelves to him; among the reſt 
Philip Mclantthon, whom Frederic had invited to the univerſity of 
Wittemburg in Auguſt 1518, and Andrew Caroloſtadius arch- 
deacon of that town, who was a great linguiſt, | 

In 1319, Luther had a famous diſpute at Leipſic with John 
Eecius who wrote notes upon his thehs, which Luther firſt, and 
afterwards Carolofladins, anfwered. The diſpute thus depending, 
a conference was propoſed at Leiptic, with the conſent of George 


duke of Saxony, who was coulin-german to Frederic the elector, 
and accordingly Luther went thither at the end of June, accom- 
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panied by Caroloſtadius and Melancthon. This diſpute ended at 
Tenoth like all others, the parties not the leaſt nearer in opinions, 
but more at enmity with cach other's perſons. It is however, it 
ſcems, granted on all ſides, that Luther did not acquire in this diſ- 
pute that ſucceſs and applauſe which he expected. | 

This ſame year 1519, Luther's books about indulgences were 
formally cenſured by the divines of Lonvain and Cologne. The 
former having conſulted with the cardinal of Tortoſa, afterwards 
Hadrian VI. pafſed their cenſure upon the 7th of November; and 
the cenſure of the latter, which was made at the requeſt of the 
divines of Louvain, was dated upon the goth of Auguſt. Luther 
wrote immediately againſt thefe cenſures, and declared that he 
valued them not, that ſeveral great and good men, ſuch as Occam, 
Picus Mirandula, Laurentius Valla, and others, had been con- 

demned in the ſame unjuſt manner; nay, he would venture to add 
to the lift Jerom of Prague and John Hufs. He charges thoſe uni- 
verfities with raſhnels, in being the firſt that declared againſt him; 
and accuſes them of want of proper relpett and deference to the 
holy fee, in condemning a book preſented to the pope, on which 
judgment had not yet been paſſed, About the end of this year 

Luther publiſhed a book, in winch he contended for the commu- 
nion's being celebrated in both kinds. This was condemned by 
the biſhop of Mifnia, Jan 24, 1520. Luther, ſeeing himſelf fo 
beſet with adverſaries, wrote a letter to the new emperor, Charles 
V. of Spain, who was not yet come into Germany, and alſo ano- 
ther to the elector of Mentz, in both which he humbly implores 
protection, till he ſhould be able to give an account of himſelf and 
his opinions; adding, that he did not defire to be defended, if he 
were convitict pf unpiety or hereſy, but only that he might not be 
condemned without a hearing. 

While Luther was labouring to excuſe himſelf to the emperor 
and the biſhops of Germany, Eccius was gone to Rome, to folicit 
his condemnation : which, it may ealtly be conceived, was now 
become not diilicuit to be obtained. In the mean time, Miltitius 
dic} not ceaſe to treat in Germany, and to propoſe means of accom- 
modation. Jo this end he applied to the chapter of the Auguſ— 
tine friars there, and prayed them to interpoſe their authority, and 
to beg of Luther that he would write a letter to the pope, tull of 
ſubmiſlion and reſpect. Luther confented to write, and his letter 
bears date April the 6th ; but things were carried too far on both 
tides, ever to admit of a reconciliation. | 

The continual importunities of Luther's adverſaries with Leo 
cauſed him at length to publiſh a formal condemnation of him; 
and accordingly he did ſo, in a bull dated June 15, 1520. 

Luther, now perceiving that all hopes of an accommodation were 
at an end, no longer obſerved the leaſt reſerve or moderation. Hi- 
therto he had treated his adverſaries with fome degree of ceremony, 
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aid them ſome regard; and, not being openly ſeparated from the 
church, did not quite abandon the diſcipline of it. But now he 
kept no meaſures with them, broke off all his engagements to the 
church, and publicly declared, that he would no longer communi- 
cate in it. He alſo Wrote againſt the pope's bull in a very ſevere 
manner. : 

The bull of Luther's condemnation was carried into Germany, 
and publiſhed there by Eccius, who had ſolicited it at Rome; and 
who, together with Jerom Aleander, a perſon eminent for his 
learning and eloquence, was intruſted by the pope with the execu- 
tion of it. In the mean time, Charles V. of Spain, after he had 
ſct things to rights in the Low Countries, went into Germany, and 
was crowned emperor, Oct. the 21ſt, at Aix-la-Chapelle. He 
ſtayed not long in that city, becauſe of the plague which was there; 
but went to Cologne, and appointed a diet at Worms, to meet 
Jan. the 6th, 1521. Frederic, eletior of Saxony, could not be 
preſent at the coronation, but was left ſick at Cologne, where 
Aleander, who accompanied the emperor, preſented him with the 
brief, which the pope had ſent by him, and by which his holineſs 
gave him notice of the decree he had made againſt the errors of 
Luther. The pope ſent alſo a brief to the univerſity of Wittem- 
burg, to exhort them to put his bull in execution againſt Luther; 
but neither the clector nor the univerſity paid any regard to his 


briefs. Luther, at the ſame time, renewed his appeal to a future 


council, in terms very ſevere upon the pope, calling him tyrant, he- 
retic, apoſtate, antichriſt, and blaſphemer: and in it prays the em- 
peror, electors, princes and lords of the empire, to favour his ap- 
peal, nor ſuffer the execution of the bull, till he thould be lawfully 
{ummoned, heard, and convicted, before impartial judges. This 
appeal is dated Nov. 17. Indeed Eraſmus, and other German di- 
vines, propoteu, to agree upon arbitrators, or to refer the whole 
cauſe to the tirſt general council. But theſe pacihe propoſals came 
too late; and Lceius and Aleander preſſed the matter ſo vigoroutly 
both to the emperor and the other German princes, that Luther's 
books were burnt in ſeveral cities in Germany. Aleander alſo 
earneſtly importuned the emperor for an edict againſt Luther; but 


he found many and great obltacles : to overcome which, he gained 


a ne bull from Rome, which declared, that Luther had incurred, 


by Obſtinacy, the penalty denounced in the firſt. He alſo wrote to 


the court of Roine for an ailiftance of money and friends, to be 


ruled at the diet of Worms: and, becaule the Lutherans inſiſted 
tat the Conteit was chiefly about the juriſdiction of the pope, and 
tne avis of the court of Rome, and that they were only perſe- 
Cate tor the fake of delivering up Germany to the tyranny of that 
Court; he undertook to {hew, that Luther had broached many 
errors relating to the myſteries of religion, and revived the hereſies 
bi \4icxlF and John Huls. The dict of Worms was held in the 
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beginning of 132 1: where, Alcander employed his eloquence and 
intereſt ſo ſucceſsfully, that the emperor and princes of the empire 
were going to exccute the pope's bull againſt Luther with ſeverity, 
and without delay. This was obviated by the elector of Saxony and 
Luther's friends, who obſerved, how unjult it, was to condemn a 
man without ſummoning and hearing him. The emperor there- 
fore, with the conſent of the princes of the diet, ſent Sturmius, 
an officer, from Worms to Wittemburg, to conduct Luther ſafely 
to the diet. Sturmius carried with him a “ Safe-Conduct” to 
Luther, figned by the emperor and princes of the dict ; and alfo a 
letter from the emperor, dated March 21, 1521, in which he fum- 
moned him to appear at the diet, and aſſured him, that he need not 
fear any violence or 1]| treatment. Nevertheleſs, Luther's friends 
were much againſt bis going : fome telling him, that, by burning 
his books, he might eaſily know what cenfure would be paſſed upon 
himſelf ; others reminding him of the treatment they had, upon a 
like occaſion, ſhewn to John Huſs. But Luther deſpiſed all dan- 
gers, and arrived at Worms April 16, whither a prodigious multi- 
tude of people were got together, for the ſake of ſeeing a man who 
had made ſuch a noiſe in the world. When he appeared before the 
diet, he had two queſtions put to him by John Eccius, which pro- 
duced an altercation, that laſted fome days ; but ended at length 1n 
this ſingle and peremptory declaration of Luther, that unleſs he 
was convinced by. texts of ſcripture or evident reaſon, he neither 
could nor would retract any thing, becauſe it was not lawful for 
him to act againſt his conſcience. This being Luther's final reſo- 
lution, the emperor declared to the diet, that he was determined to 
roceed againſt him as a notorious heretic ; but that he intended, 
nevertheleſs, he ſhould return to Wittenburg, according to the 
conditions laid down in his “ Sute-Condutt,? Luther left Worms 
April the 26th, conducted by Sturmius, who had brought him; 
and being arrived at Friburg, he wrote letters. to the emperor and 
rences of the diet, to commend his cauſe to them, and to excuſe 
hümſelf for not ſubmitting to a recantation. Theſe letters were 
conveyed by Nurnios, whom he ſent back, upon a pretence that 
he was then out of danger ; but in reality, as it is ſuppoſed, that 
Sturmius might not be prefent at the execution of a ſcheme which 
had been concerted before Luther tet out from Worms; for the 
elector of Saxony, foreteeing that the emperor was going to make a 
blvody edict againſt Luther, and finding it impollible to lupport 


and protect him any longer without bringing himſelf into trouble, 


refolved to have him taken away, and conccaled. This was pro- 
poſed to Luther, and accordingly done: for when Luther went 
from Eyſcnac, May the gd, through a wood, in his way to Wit- 
temburg. he was fudlenty let upon by Tome horſemen in diſguife, 
deputed for that purpoſe, who, throwing him down, took him in 
appearance 
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appearance by force, and carried Him ſecretly into the caſtle of 
Wittemburg | | 


While the bull of Leo X. executed by an ediCt from Charles V. 
was thundering throughout the empire, Luther was ſafely ſhut up 
in his caſtle, which he afterwards called his Hermitage, and his 
Patmos. Here he held a conſtant correſpondence with his friends 
at Wittemburg, and was employed in compoſing books in favour 
of his own caule, and againſt his adverſaries. Weary at length 
of. his retirement, he appeared publicly again at Wittemburg, 
March 6, 1522, after he had been abſent about ten months. He 
appearcd indeed without the elector's leave, but immediately wrote 
him a letter, to prevent his taking it ill. The edi& of Charles V. 
as ſevere as it was, had given little or no check to Luther's doc- 


trine ; for the emperor was no ſooner gone into Flanders, than 


his edict was neglected and deſpiſed, and the doctrine ſeemed to 
ſpread even faſter than before, | 

After Leo's death, Luther made open war with the pope Hadrian 
VI. his ſucceſſor, and biſhops ; and, that he might make the people 
deſpiſe their authority as much as poſlible, he wrote one book againſt 
the pope's bull, and another againſt the order falſely called“ The 
Order of Biſhops.“ He ſtill continued to write letters and pieces 


againſt popiſh doctrine, on the dignity of ſupreme magiſtrates, &c. 


&c. and likewiſe in 1523, after Hadrian's death, at which time a 
diſpute took place between Luther and Eraſmus, about free-will. 
October 1524, Luther flung off the monaſtic habit ; which, 
though not premeditated and deſigned, was yet a very proper pre- 
parative to a ſtep he took the year after; which was, his marriage 


with Catherine de Bore. Catherine de Bore was a entleman's 


daughter, who had been a nun, and was taken out of the nunnery 
of Nimptſchen, in 1523. Luther had a deſign to marry her to 
Glacius, a miniſter of Ortamunden ; but ſhe did not like Glacius, 
and ſo Luther married her himſelf, June 13, 1525. This conduct 


of his was blamed not only by the Catholics, but by thoſe of his 


own party. He was even for ſome time aſhamed of it himſelf; 


but ſoon recovered from this abaſhment, aſſumed his former air of 


intrepidity, and boldly ſupported what he had done with reaſons. 
The diſturbances in Germany now increaſed every day; and the 
war with the Turks, which brought the empire into danger, forced 
Charles V. at length to call a diet at Spires by his letters, May 24. 
1525. Few of the princes, however, being able to meet at Aug- 
ſburg, on account of the popular tumults which prevailed, the diet 
was prorogued, and fixed again at Spires, where it was held in 
June 1326. After much conſideration it was decreed, that in order 
to call a national council in Germany, or a general one in 
Chriſtendom, which ſhould be opened within a year for the wel- 
fare of religion, deputies ſhould be ſent to the emperor, to deſire 
him to reinrn to Germany as ſoon as he could, and to hold a coun» 
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cil; and that, in the mean time, the princes and ſtates ſhould fo 
demean themſelves concerning the edit of Worms, as to be able to 
ive an account of their carriage to God and the emperor. 

Affairs were now in great confuſion in Germany; they were no 
Jefs fo in Italy; for a quarrel aroſe between the pope and the em- 
peror, during which Rome was twice taken, and the pope impri- 
ſoned. While the princes were thus employed in quarrelling with 
each other, Luther perſiſted in carrying on the work of the Refor- 
mation, as well by oppoſing the Papiſts, as by combating the Ana- 
baptiſts and other fanatical ſects ; which, having taken the advan- 
tage of his conteſt with the church of Rome, had ſprung up and 
eſtabliſhed. themſelves in ſeveral places. In 1527, Luther was ſud- 
denly ſeized with a coagulation of the blood about the heart, which 
had like to have put an end to his life; but recovering from this, 
he was attacked a ſecond time with a ſpiritual temptation, which he 
calls, A Blow of Satan.” He ſeemed, as he tells us, to perceive 
at his left ear a prodigious beating, as it were of the waves of the 
Tea, and this not only within, but alſo without his head; and fo 
violently withal, that he thought every moment he was going to 
expire. Afterwards, when he felt it only in the inner part of his 
head, he grew almoſt ſenſeleſs, was all over chilly, and not able to 
ſpeak ; but, recovering himſelf a little, he applied himſelf to 
prayer, made a confeſſion of his faith, and lamented grievouſly his 
unworthineſs of martyrdom, which he had fo often and ſo ardently 
defired. In this fituation, he made a will, for he had a ſon, and 
his wife was again with child. He however had the good luck to 
recover from this terrible condition. | | 

The troubles of Germany being not likely to have any end, the 
emperor was forced to call a dict at Spires in 1529, to require the 
aſſiſtance of the princes of the empire againſt the Turks, who had 
taken Buda, and to find out ſome means of allaying the conteſts 
about religion, which increaſed daily. In this diet were long and 
hot diſputes ; and, after ſeveral debates, the decree of the former 
dict of Spires was again agreed to, in which it was ordered, that, 
concerning the exccution of the edict of Worms, the princes of 
the empire ſhould act in ſuch a manner, as that they might give a 
good account of their management to God and the emperor, 4 But, 
becauſe ſome had taken occaſion, from the ſegeneral terms, to 
maintain all ſorts of new doctrines, they made a new decree in this 
diet, to explain that of the former. The clector john of Saxony 


(tor Frederic was dead) the elector of Brandenburg, Erneſtus and 


Francis dukes ot Lunenburg, the landgrave of Heffe, and the 
prince of Anhalt, proteited againſt this decree. Fourteen Cities, 
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ſheim, Memmingen, Lindow, Kempten, Hailbron, Iſny, Weiſ- 
ſemburg, Nortlingen, and S. Gal, joined in this proteſtation, 
Which was put in writing, and publithed the 19th of April 1529, 
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by an inſtrument, in which they appealed from all that ſhould be 
done, to the emperor, a future council, either general or national, 
or to unſuſpected judges; and accordingly they appointed deputies 
to ſend to the emperor, to petition that this decree might be re- 
voked. This was the famous proteſtation, which gave the name of 
Proteſtants to the Refofmers in Germany. 
After this, the Proteſtant princes laboured to make a firm league 
among themſelves, and with the free cities, that they might be able 
to defend each other againſt the emperor, and the Catholic princes. 


The deputies of the princes and cities being met at Swaback, the 


affair was there propoſed ; but the deputies of the eleQtor of Saxony 


alleging, that {ince this league was made for the ſecurity of the true 


Chriſtian doctrine, they ought all unanimouſly to agree about this 
doctrine; they ordered, therefore, that a fummary of their doctrine, 


| contained in ſeveral heads, ſhould be read, that it might be re- 


ceived, and approved unanimouſly by the whole aſſembly. The 
deputies of the Proteſtants at the diet of Spires ſoon after, viz. 
Sept. 12, waited upon the emperor at Placentia, where he ſtayed a 


little, in returning from his coronation at Bononia; and affured 


him, that * their maſters had oppoſed the decree of that diet for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe they foreſaw it would occaiion many 
troubles ; that they implored his imperial maje{ty not to think ill of 


them, and to believe, that they would bear their part in the war 


againſt the Turks, and other charges of the empire, according to 


their duty; that they begged his protection, and a favourable an- 


ſwer to the memorial they had preſented him.” The emperor, 


content with their ſubmiſſion, promiſed them an anſwer, when he 


had communicated it to his council; and, Oct. 13, ſent them word 
in writing, that “the decree of the diet ſeemed to prevent all inno- 
vations, and preſerve the peace of the empire; that the elector of 
Saxony, and his allies, ought to approve of it; that he deſired a 
council as much as they, though that would not have been neceſſary, 
if the edi& of Worms had been duly executed; that what had been 
once enacted by the major part of the members of the diet could 


not be diſannulled by the oppoſition of ſome of them; that he had 


written to the elector of Saxony and others, to receive and execute 
the decree of the diet; and hoped they would the ſooner ſubmit to 
his order, becauſe an union and peace were neceſſary at this time, 
when the Turk was in Germany.“ | | 

The deputies, having received this anſwer, drew up an act of ap- 
peal, and cauſed it to be preſented to the emperor ; which enraged 


them ſo extremely, that he confined them to their lodgings, and 


forbade them to write into Germany upon pain of death. One of 
the deputies, who happened to be abſent when this order was given, 
wrote immediately to the ſenate of Nuremburg about all that had 
patled ; and his account was tranſmitted to the elector of Saxony, 
landorave of Heſſe, and other . who met at Smalkald 
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in November. Here it was firſt of all propoſed, to agree upon a 
confeſſion of faith; and accordingly one was prepared, and after- 
wards offered at the diet of Augſburg, which was called in June 
1330: the emperor would not ſuffer it to be read in a full diet, but 
only in a ſpecial aſſembly of princes and other members of the em- 
pire ; after which the aſſembly was diſmiſſed, that they might con- 
ſult what reſolutions ſhould be formed. Some thought the edit of 
Worms ſhould be put in execution; others were for referring the 
matter to the deciſion of a certain number of honeſt, learned, and 
indifferent perſons ; a third party were for having it confuted by the 
Catholic divines, and the confutation to be read in a full diet, 
before the Proteſtants ; and theſe prevailed. The Proteſtants after- 


wards preſented an apology for their confeſſion; but the emperor 


would not receive it; however, they were both made public. This 
confeſſion of faith, which was afterwards called, The Confeſſion 
of Augſburg,” was drawn up by Melancthon; the molt moderate 
of all Luther's followers, as was alſo the apology. 

Luther had now nothing elſe to do, but to fit down and con- 


template the mighty work he had finiſhed: for that a ſingle monk 
ſhould be able to give the church of Rome ſo rude a ſhock, that 
there needed but ſuch another entirely to overthrow it, may very 


well ſeem a mighty work. He did indeed little elſe ; for the re- 


mainder of his lite was ſpent in exhorting princes, ſtates, and uni- 


verſities, to confirm the Reformation, which had been brought 
about through him; and publiſhing from time to time ſuch writings 
as might encourage, direct, and aid them in doing it. The em- 
eror threatened temporal puniſhments with armies, and the pope 
eternal with bulls and anathemas ; but Luther cared for none of 
their threats. | | LE 
In 1533, Luther wrote a conſolatory epiſtle to the citizens of 
Oſchatz, who had ſuffered ſome hardſhips for adhering to the Aug- 


ſburg confeſion of faith. He had alſo about this time a terrible 


controverſy with George duke of Saxony, who had ſuch an averſion 
to Luther's doctrine, that he obliged his ſubjects to take an oath, 
that they would never embrace it. However, ſixty or ſeventy ci- 
tizens of Leipſic were found to have deviated a little from the Ca- 
tholic way, in ſome point or other, and they were known previ- 
oully to have conſulted Luther about it; upon which George com- 
plained to the elector John, that Luther had not only abuſed his 
perſon, but alſo preached up rebellion among his ſubjects. The 
elector ordered Luther to be acquainted with this, and to be told at 
the ſame time, that if he did not clear himſelf of the charge, he 
could not poſſibly eſcape puniſhment. But Luther eaſily refuted 
the accuſation, by proving, that he had been ſo far from ſtirring up 
his ſubjects againſt him, on the ſcore of religion, that, on the con- 
trary, he had exhorted them rather to undergo the greateſt hard- 
ſhips, and even to ſuffer themſclves to be banithed. 5 
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In February 1537, an aſſembly was held at Smalkald about matters 


of religion, to which Luther and Melancthon were called. At 
this meeting Luther was ſeized with ſo grievous an illneſs, that 
there were no hopes of his recovery. He was afflicted with the 
ſtone, and had a ſtoppage of urine for eleven days. In this terrible 
condition he would needs undertake to travel, notwithſtanding all 
his friends could ſay and do to prevent him: his reſolution how- 
ever was attended with a good effect, for the night after his depar- 
ture he began to be better. As he was carried along, he made his 


will, in which he bequeathed his deteſtation of Popery to his friends 


and brethren. | 

In 1546, accompanied by Melancthon, he paid a viſit to his own 
country, which he had not ſcen for many years, and returned again 
in ſafety. But ſoon after, he was callcd thither again by the earls 
of Mansfelt, to compoſe fome differences which had ariſen about 


their boundaries. He had not been uſed to ſuch matters; but 


becauſe he was born at Itleben, a town in the territory of Mans- 
felt, he was willing to do his country what ſervice he conld, even 1n 
this way. Preaching his laſt ſermon therefore at Wittemburg, 
Jan. 17, he ſet off the 2gd; and at Hall in Saxony lodged with 
Juſtus Jonas, with whom he ſtayed three days, becauſe the waters 
were out. The 28th, he paſſed over the river with his three ſons. 
When he entered the territories of the earls of Mansfelt, he was 
received by 100 horſemen, or more, and conducted in a very ho- 
nourable manner; but was at the fame time fo very ill, that it was 
feared he would die. Ile ſaid, that thele fits of fickneſs often 


came upon him, when he had any great buſinefs to undertake : of 


this however he did not recover, but died Feb. 18, in his 63d year. 
Soon after, his body was put into a leaden coffin, and carried with 
funeral pomp to the church at Iſleben, when Dr. Jonas preached a 
ſermon upon the occalion. The carls of N\Tansfelt defired, that his 
body ſhould be interred in their territories ; but the elector of 
Saxony inſiſted upon his being brought back to Wittemburg, 
which was accordingly done; and there he was buried with the 
greateſt pomp that perhaps ever happened to any private man, A 
thouſand lies were invented by the Papiſts about his death, even 
while he was alive. Some ſaid, that he died ſuddenly ; others, 
that he killed himſelf ; others, that the devil ſtrangled him; others, 
that his corpſe {tunk ſo abominably, that they were forced to leave 
it in the way, as it was carried to be interred, 

His works were collected after his death, and printed at Wittem- 
burg in ſeven volumes folio. Catherine de Bore furvived her huſ- 
band a few years, and continued the firit vear ot her widowhood 
at Wittemburg, thongh Luther had adviſed her to ſeek another 
place of reſidence. She went from thence in 1547, when the town 
was ſurrendered to the emperor Charles V. BEctore her departure, 
ſhe had received a preſeut of fifty crowns from Chriſtian III. king 


of 
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of Denmark ; and the elector of Saxony, and the counts of Mans- 
felt, gave her good tokens of their 2 With theſe additions 
to what Luther had left her, ſhe had wherewithal to maintain her- 
ſelf and her family handſomely. She returned to Wittemburg, 
when the town was reltored to the elector, where ſhe lived in a very 
devout and pious manner, till the plague obliged her to leave it again 
in 1552. She ſold what ſhe had at Wittemburg, and retired to Tor- 

u, with a reſolution to end her life there. An unfortunate miſ- 
chance befel her in her journey thither, which proved fatal to her. 
The horſes growing unruly, and attempting to run away, ſhe 
leaped out of the vehicle ſhe was conveyed in; and, by leaping, 
got-a fall, of. which (he died about a quarter of a year after, at 


Torgau, Dec. 20, 1552. She was buried there in the great 


church. 
> — — — 


LUTTI (BtntDirro), an Italian painter, was born at Flo- 
rence, in 1596. He was the diſciple of Dominico Gabiani, to 
whom he was committed by his father, James Lutti ; and, at 
twenty-four, his merit was judged equal to that of his maſter. The 
famous paintings at Rome tempted him to that city, where the 
grand duke furniſhed him with the means of purſuing his ſtudies, 
giving him an apartment in the Campo Martio. His deſign was 
to have worked under Cyro Ferri ; but, on his arrival, he found 
that maſter dead, wich gave him the greateſt concern; yet he pur- 
ſued his ſtudies with great application, and ſoon acquired ſuch an 
eltcem for his ability in his art, that his works became much valued 
and Jought for, in England, France, and Germany, The emperor 
knighted him; and the elcftor of Mentz ſent, with his patent of 
knighthood, a croſs {et with diamonds, Lutti was never ſatisfied 
with himſct ; yet, thosgh he often retouched his pictures, they 
never appeared laboured; he always changed for the better, and his 
lat thought was always the beſt. He fat fllowly to work; but, 
when once he was engaged, he never quitted 1t but with difficulty. 
His pencil was freſh and vigorous ; his manner, which was tender 
aud delicate, was always well conſidered, and of an excellent gout ; | 
union and harmony rewgned throughout his pictures ; but, as he at— 
tached himſell chiefly to excel in colouring, he is not nicely 
correct. | | 

Lutti was not able to finiſh a picture of St. Euſebius, biſhop of 
Vercclli, deligned for Turin, for which he had received a large 
earneſt, and promited to get it ready at a ſet time. But ſeveral diſ- 
putes happening between him and thoſe who beſpoke the picture, 
brought on, through chagrin, a lit of ſickneſs, of which he died at 
Rome, in 1024, aged 58. Tis executors were obliged to return 
the carne, and the picture was afterwards finithed by Pietro 
Bianchi, one of his diſciples, who died ſoon after, having acquired 
| a great 


LYCOPHRON—LYDIAT. | 79 
a great reputation by his taſte of deſign, and the correctneſs of his 
figures. 


LYCOPHRON, a Greek poet and grammarian, was a native of 
Chalis in Eubcea, called at preſent Negropont. He was killed by 
a ſhot with an arrow, according to Ovid. He flouriſhed in the 
119th olympiad, about g04 years before Chriſt, and wrote a poem 
entitled,“ Alexandra,“ containing a long courſe of predictions, 


. which he ſuppoſes to be made by Caſſandra, daughter of Priam, 


king of Troy. This poem hath created a great deal of trouble to 


the learned, on account of its obſcurity ; ſo that he is charaQerifed 


with the diſtinction of « The Tenebrous Poet.“ Suidas has pre- 
ſerved the titles of twenty tragedies of his compoſing ; and he is 
reckoned in the number of the poetical conſtellation Pleiades, 
which flouriſhed under Ptolemy Philadelphus, _ of Egypt: 
— — 
LVD E (ſee Joixxx), 
—— — 

LYDGATE (Joan), an Auguſtin monk of St. Edmund's- 
Bury, flouriſhed in the reign of Henry VI. He was a diſciple and 
admirer of Chaucer ; and, according to ſome critics, excelled his 
maiter in the art of verſification. Having ſpent ſome time in our 
Engliſh univerſities, he travelled through France and Italy, and im- 
proved himſelf in the languages and polite arts. After his return, 
he became tutor to many noblemen's ſons, and for his excellent en- 
dowments was held in great eſteem. He died in his 6oth year, 
1440, and was buried. in his own convent at Bury. He was not 
only an elegant poet, and an eloquent rhetorician, but alſo an ex- 
pert mathematician, an acute philofopher, and no mean divine; he 
wrote, partly in proſe and partly in verſe, many exquiſite and 
learned books, among which are, “ Eclogues, Odes, and Satires.“ 

— — 

LYDIAT (Tmonas), an mrs” Engliſh chronologer, was 
born at Ok 1 in Oxtordſhire, 15 57 His father, obſerving the 
pregnancy of his parts, feat him to Wincheſter-School where he 
was adinitted ſcholar on the foundation, at thirteen : : and, being 

elected thence to New-College in Ox ford, was put under the tuition 
of Dr. (afterw ards Sir} Henry Marten, and became probationer 
fellow there in 1591. Two years after, he was enrolled fellow; 
and, taking his degree in arts, applied himſelf to aſtronomy, ma- 
thematics, 218 divinity, in the laſt of which ſtudies he was very 
deſirgus of continuing; but, finding a great defect in his memory 
anch ntterance, he chole rather to reſign his fellow ſhip, which was 
appropriated to divinity, and live upon his ſinall patrimony. This 
was in 1003; and he ſpent the ſeven years in finiſhing and printing 
ſuch books as he had begun 1 in the college, eſpecially that De 
emendatione temporum,“ dedicated to prince Henry, eldeſt fon of 
25 8 James 
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ames I. He was chronographer and coſmographer to that prince, 
who had a great reſpect for him, and, had he lived, would certainly 
have made a proviſion for him. In 1609, he became acquainted 
with Dr. Uſher, afterwards archbiſhop- of Armagh, who took him 
into Ireland, and placed him in the college at Dublin, where he 
continued two years; and then purpoſing to return to England, the 
lord-deputy and chancellor of Ireland made him, at his requeſt, a 
Joint promiſe of a competent ſupport, upon his coming back thi- 
ther. | ; 
But when he came to England, the rectory of Okerton falling 
void, was offered to him; and though, while he was fellow of 
New-College, he had refuſed the otter of it by his father, who was 
the patron, yet he now accepted it, and was inſtituted thereto in 
1612. Here he ſeems to have lived happily for many years: but 
being unwarily engaged for the debts of a near relation, which he 
was unable to pay, he was thrown into prifon at Oxford, the 
King's-Bench, and elfewhere, in 1629, or 1630, and remained a 
priſoner till Sir William Boſwell, a great patron of learned men, 
joining with Dr. Pink, warden of New-College, and Dr. Uther, 
paid the debt, and releaſed him; and archbiſhop Laud allo, at the 
requeſt of Sir Henry Marten, gave his aſſiſtance on this occaſion. 
He had no ſooner got his liberty, than, out of an ardeat zeal to 
promote literature and the honour of his country, he petitioned 
Charles I. for his majeſty's protection and encouragement to travel 
into Turkey, Ethiopia, and the Abyſſinian empire, in ſearch of 
manuſcripts relating to civil or eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, or any other 
branch of learning, and to print them in England; but *the king 
had other affairs to mind, and Lydiat's petition was treated with 
neglect. | | 
However, that rebuff did not diminith his loyalty, for which he 
was a great ſufferer on the breaking out of the civil wars in 1042. 
In thole trying times, he talked frequently and warmly in behalf 
both of the King and biſhops, refuled to comply with the demands 
of money made upon him by the parliament army, and (toutly 
defended his books and papers again{t their attempts to ſeize them. 
For theſe offences he was four times plundercd by ſomc troops of 
the parliament, at Compton- Houſe in Warwickthire, to the value 
of at leaſt ol. was twice carried away from his houſe at Okerton, 
once to Warwick, and another time to Banbury; he was treated 
infamoully by the ſoldiers, was exceedingly hurt in his perſon, 
and fo much debarred from decent neceſſaries, that he was forced 
to borrow a ſhirt to ſhift himſelf for a quarter of a year together, 
At length, after he had lived at his parſonage ſeveral years, very 
poor and obſcurely, he died April g, 1646, and was interred the 
next day in the chancel of Okerton church; which had been rebuilt 
by him. A ſtone was laid over his grave in 1669, by the ſociety 
| of New-College, who allo erected an honorary monument, with 
> . an 
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an inſcription to his memory, in the cloiſter of thils college. He 
publiſhed ſeveral books. 


- LYLLY, or LILLY (Jon), was born in the Wiſds of 
Kent, about 1553, became a ſtudent in Magdalen-College in the 
beginning of 1569, aged fixteen or thereabouts, and was after- 
wards one of the demies or clerks of that houſe. He took the 
degree of B. A. April 27, 1573, and of M. A. in the year 157 

On ſome diſguſt, he removed to Cambridge; from whence he 
went to court, where he was taken notice of by queen Elizabeth, 
and had expectations of being preferred to the poſt of maſter of 
the revels, in which, after many years attendance, he was dif= 
appointed. In what year he died is unknown. He was a very afli- 
duous ſtudent, and warmly addicted more «ſpecially to the ſtudy 
of poetry, in which he made ſo great a prohciency, that he has 
bequeathed to the world no leſs than nine dramatic pieces. He is 
conſidered as the firit who attempted to reform and purity the 
Englith language, by purging it of obſolete and uncouth expreſ- 
ſions. For this purpoſe he wrote a book entitled,“ Euphues and 
his Engtand,” which met with a degree o! ſacceſs unuſual with 
the firſt attempters of reformation, being almoſt iminediately and 


univerſally followed. 
—— —— 


LYNDE (Sir HUMPHREY), was defcended from a family in 
Dorſetſhire, and born in 1579 ; and, being ſent to Weftmin! I 
School, was admitted ſcholar upon the Hundation, and thence 
elected ſtudent of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, in 1596. Four years 

afterwards he commenced bachelor of arts; about which time he 
became heir to a conhderable eſtate, Was in de a juſtice of peace, 
and knighted by king James in 1613. He on a feat in the 
Houſe of Commons in f{everal parliaments. He'was a man of 
diſtinguiſhed learning, and author of ſeveral books. He died 
June 1 14, 1630, and was interred in the chancel of the church at 
Cobham in Surrey. 

— 

LYONS (ISRAEL), fon of a Poliſh Jew filverſmith, and 
teacher of Hebrew at Cambridge, who publtihed a Hebrew gram- 
mar, where he was born in 1739. He was a wonderful young 
man for parts and ingenuity; and ſhewed very early in life a great 
inclination to learning, particularly mathematics, but though Dr. 
Smith, late maſter of Trinity-Cobege, offered to put 5 m to 
ſchool at his own expence, he would go only a day or two, faying, 
« he could learn more by himſelf in an houur,than in a day with 
his maſter.” He began his ſtudy of botany in 1755, which he 
continued to his death; and could remember not only the Linnæan 
names of almoſt all the Enel:ih plants, but even the ſynonyma 
of the old botaniſts, which form a ſtrange and barbarous farrago 
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of great bulk; and had large materials for a «© Flora Cantabri— 
gienſis,“ deſcribing fully every part of each plant from che life, 
without being obliged to conſult, or being liable to be miſled by, 
former authors. In 3738, he obtained much celebrity by nubliſh- 
ing a treatiſe * on Fluxions,“ dedicated to his patron, Dr. Smith; 
and in 1763, © Faſciculus plantarum circa Cantabrigiam naſcen— 


tium quæ poſt Raium obſervatæ fucre,” 8y0, Mr. Banks (after- 


wards Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. and preſident of the Royal-Society), 
whom he firſt inſtructed in 191% ſcience, ſent for him to Oxford, 
about 1762 or 17063, to read lectures; which he did- with great ap- 
planſe to at lealt ſixty pupils, but could not be prevailed upon 
to make a long abſence from Cambridge. He had a falary of 
100l. per annum for calculating the Nautical Almanac,” and 
frequently received preſents irom the buard of longiinde for 
his own inventions. He could read Latin and French with caſe, 
but wrote the former ill; nad ſtudied the Englith hiſtory, and 
could quote whole pallag's from the Monkifh writers verbatim. 
He was appointed by the board of longitude to go with Capt. 
Phipps /afterwards lord Mulgrave) to the North Pole in 1773. 
and diſcharged that office to the ſatisfaction of his employers. 
Aſter his return, he married and ſettled in London, where he died 
of the meazles in about a year. | 

LYSIAS, an ancient Athenian orator, was born in the Soth 
olympiad. At fifteen, he went to Thurion, a colony of the 
Athenians; and, when grown up, aſlificd in the adminiſtration 
of the government there many years. When about forty ſeven 
ears of age, he returned to Athens; whence, being afterwards 
Lanithed by the thirty tyrants, he went to Megara. Upon his 
return, I hraſybulus would have had him employed again in ſtate— 
matters; but, this not taking place, he ſpent the remainder of his 
life as a private man, He was very familiar with Socrates, and 
other illuſtrious philoſophers. He profeiſed to teach the art of 
ſpeaking: not that he pleaded at the bar himſelf, but he ſupplied 
others with ſpeeches. Plutarch and Photius relate, that 425 
orations were formerly exhibited under the name of Lyſias; of 
which thirty-four only arc now extant. | 

— | 

LYSIPPUS, a celebrated {iatuary among the ancients, was a 
native of Syrion, and flouriſhed in the time of Alexander the 
Great, Ile was bred a lockſinith, and followed that buſineſs for 
a while; but, by the advice of Eupompus, a painter, he applied 


himſ-1t to that art, which, however, he ſoon quitted for ſculpture, © 


in which he tucceeded perfectly well. He executed his things 
with more eaſe than any of the anci-nts, and accordingly Gnithed 
more works than any of them. He particularly excelled in the 
hair of his heads, which he more happily expreiſed than any of 

| | his 
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his pregeceſſors in the art. He had three ſons, who were all his 
diſciples, and acquired great reputation in the art, | 


— — 


LYTTELTON (Epwa kp), lord-keeper of the great ſeal of | 


England in the reign of Charles I. was deſcended, by a collateral 
branch, from the famous judge Littleton, being grandſon of John 
Littleton, parſon of Mounflow, in Shropſhire, in which county 
he was born, in 1389. He was admitted a gentleman-commoner 
of Chriſt Church, Oxford, in 4606, where he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1609; after which, being deſigned for the 
law by his father, Sir Edward Lyttelton, of Lienley in Shropſhire, 
who was one of the juitices of the marches, and chief, juſtice of 
North- Wales, he removed to the Inner- Temple, and ſoon became 
eminent in his profeſſion. In 1628, we find him in parliament ; 
and on the 6th of May he was appointed, together with Sir Ed- 
ward. Coke and Sir Dudley Diggs, to carry up the petition of 
Tight to» the Houſe of Lords. He had allo the management of 
the high preſumption charged upon the duke of Buckingham, 
about king James's death; on which occaſion he behaved himſelf 
with univerfal applauſe, between the jealouſy of the people and 
the honour of the court. His firſt preferment in the law was 
Cucceeding, his father as a Welth judge, after which he was elected 
recorder of London, being about the ſame time counſel for the 
univerlity of Oxford; and in 1632, he was choſen ſummer- reader 
of the Inner- Temple. In 1634, he was made ſolicitor-general, 
and knighted in 10635. In 1639, he was conſtituted lord chief- 
juſtice of the Common-Pleas; and, in 1640, on the flight of lord- 
keeper Finch from the reſentment of the parhament, the great 
ſeal was put into his cultody, with the ſame title. February tol- 
lowing, he was created a peer of England, by the title of lord 
Lyttelton, baron of Mountlow in Shropfhire. 

In this tation he preferved the eſteem of both parties for ſome 
time, both houſes agreeing to return their thanks by him to the 
king, for paſſing the trienmal bill, and that of the fublidies; but 
concurring in the votes for raihing an army, and feizing the militia, 
in March the following year, the king lent an order from York 
to lord Falkland, to demand the feal from him, and, with Sir John 
Colepeper, to confult about his ſucceffor in the poſt with Hyde, 
afterwards earl of Clarendon; Which laſt ſtep prevented the order 
from being put into execution. Hyde, having always entertained 
a great regard for the keeper, had, upon his late behaviour, paid 
him a vitit at Exeter-Houſe; when the keeper freely opened him- 
ſelf, bewailing his condition, in that he had been advanced from 
the Common-Pleas, where he was acquainted with the buſineſs and 
the perſons he had to deal withal, to an higher office, which re- 
quired him to deal with another fort of men, and in affairs to 
which he was a ſtranger. Mr. Hyde acquainted lord Falkland 
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with the particulars of this conference; and procured the adviſing 
of his majeſty to write a kind invitation to the keeper, to come to 
York, and bring the ſcal with him, rather than think of giving 


it to any other perſon. The advice was embraced by the king, 


who, though he {till continued doubtful of the man, was moved 
by the reaſons afligned ; and accordingly the fea] was ſent to 
York on the 22d, and followed by the keeper on the 23d of May 
1642. | 5 | 
But, notwithſtanding this piece of ſervice and eminent proof 
of his loyalty, at the riſk of his life, he could never totally regain 
the king's confidence, or the eltcem of the court- party. How- 
ever, be continued to enjoy his poſt, in which he attended his 
majeſty to Oxford, was created doctor of Jaws there, and made 
one of the king's privy-council, and colonel of a regiment of foot 
in the ſame ſervice, ſome time before his death, which happened 
Aug 27, 1645, at Oxford. His body was interred in the cathe- 
dral of Chriſt-Church; on which occation a funeral oration was 
pronounced by Dr. Henry Hammond, then orator to the univer- 
ſity. May 1653, a monument was ercted there to his memory, 
by his only daughter, and heireſs, the lady Anne Lyttelton, widow 
of Sir Thomas Lyttelton; and the ſame vear came out his 
“ Reports” in folio. He was a man of courage, and of excel- 
lent parts and learning. | 

He was twice married; firſt to Anne, daughter of John Lyt- 
telton, by whom he had a boy and two girls, who all died infants. 
His ſecond wife was the lady Sidney Calverley, reli& of Sir 
George Calverley of Chefhire, and daughter of Sir William Jones, 
Judge of the King's-Bench. This lady brought him a daughter, 
an only child, whoſe ſon Edward died in 1064, and lies interred 


in the Temple church. 


— — ; 
EYEtTELETON {Grorct), the eldeſt fon of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton of Hagley, in Worceſterſhire, Bart. was born in 1609. 
He came into the world two months before the uſual time; and 
was imagined by the nurſe to be dead, but upon cloſer inſpection 
was found alive, and with ſome difficulty reared. At Eton-School, 
where he was educated, he was fo much diſtinguiſhed, that his 
exerciſes were recommended as models to his ſchool-fellows. 
From Eton he went to Chrilt-Church, where he retained the ſame 
reputation of ſuperiority, and diſplayed his abilities to the public 
in a poem on Blenheim. He was a very early writer, both in 
verſe and proſe; his“ Progreſs of Love,” and his © Perſian 
Letters,” having both been written when he was very young. He 
ſtayed not long at Oxford ; for in 1728 he began his travels, and 
viſited France and Italy. When he returned, he obtained a ſeat 
in parliament, and foon diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the moſt eager 
opponents of Sir Robert Walpole, though his father, who was 
1 | : One 
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one of the lords of the admiralty, always voted with the court. 
The prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from St. James's, kept 


a ſeparate court, and opened his arms to the opponents of the mi- 


niltry. Mr. Lyttelton was made his ſecretary, and was ſuppoſed 
to have great influence in the direction of his conduct. In 1744 
he married Miſs Lucy Forteſcue, ſiſter to lord Forteſcue, of De- 
vonſhire, by whom he had a ſon, Thomas, the late lord Lyttelton, 
and two daughters, and with whom he appears to have lived in the 
higheſt degree of connubial felicity: but human pleaſures are 
ſhort ; ſhe died in childbed about ſix years afterwards. - In 1744 he 
was made one of the lords of the 'I reaſury ; and from that time 
was engaged in ſupporting the ſchemes of miniſtry. He had, in 
the pride of juvenile confidence, with the help of corrupt conver- 
fation, entertained doubts of the truth of Chriſtianity ; but he 
thought the time now come when it was no longer fit to doubt or 
believe by chance, and applied himſelf ſeriouſly to the great queſ- 
tion. His ſtudies, being honeſt, ended in conviction. He found 
that religion was true, and what he had learned he endeavoured to 
teach (1747) by © Obſervations on the Converſion and Apoſtleſhip 
of St. Paul;“ a treatiſe to which Infidelity has never been able to 
fabricate a ſpecious anſwer. In 1749 he married the daughter of 
vir Robert Rich, but did not experience the happineſs he enjoyed 
with his former wife, Two years afterwards, by the death of his 
father, he inherited a baronet's title with a large eſtate. As he 
continued his exertions in parliament, he was gradually advancing 
his claio to profit and preferment; and accordingly was made in 
1754 cofferer and privy-counſellor. This place he exchanged next 
year for the great office of chancellor of the exchequer ; an office 
however, that required ſome quali-ications which he ſoon perceived 
himſelf to want. The year after, his curioſity led him into 
Wales; and about this time he publiſhed his“ Dialogues of the 
Dead,” which were very eagerly read, though the production 

rather, as it ſeems, of leiſure than of ſtudy, rather effuſions than 
compoſitions. When, in the latter part of the laſt reign, the in- 
auſpicious commencement of the war made the diflolution of 
the miniſtry unavoidable, Sir George Lyttelton, loſing his em- 
ployment with the reſt, was recompenſed with a peerage (1757); 
and reſted from political turbulence in the Houſe of Lords. 
His laſt literary production was,“ The Hiſtory of Henry the 
Second, 1764,” elaborated by the reſearches and deliberations 
of twenty years. As his lord{hip's writing was not very legible, 
the whole work was printed twice over, a great part of it three 
times, and many ſheets four or five times. „The bookſellers 
paid for the firit impreſſion ; but the charges and repeated ope- 
rations of the preſs were at the expence of the author, whoſe am- 
bitious accuracy is known to have coſt him at leaſt a thouſand 
pounds, He began to print in 1755. Three volumes appeared in 
5 ES | 1764 : 
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1764; a ſecond edition of them in 1767; a third edition in 1768 
and the concluſion in 1771. His lordihip died Aug. 22, 1773, 
aged ſixty-four years, and was buried at Hagley, with an inſcrip- 
tion cut on the fide of his lady's monument. 
— — | | 

LYTTELTON (CHARLES), a third ſon of Sir Thomas, and 
brother to George lord Lyttleton, was educated at Eton-School, 
and went thence firſt to Univerſity- College, Oxford, and then to 
the Inner-Temple, where he became a barriſter at law ; but, en- 
tering into orders, was collated by biſhop Hough to. the reQory 
of Alvechurch in Worceſterſhire, Aug. 13, 1742. He took the 
degree of LLB. March 28, 1745; LL. D. June 18, in the ſame 
year; was appointed king's chaplain in Dec. 1747, dean of Ex- 
eter in May 1748, and was conſecrated biſhop ot Carlifle, March 
21, 1762. In 1754 he cauſed the ceiling and cornices of the 
chancel of Hagley-Church to be ornamented with ſhields of arms 
in their proper colours, repreſenting the paternal coats of his an- 
cient and reſpectable family. In 1765, on the death of Hugh 
lord Willoughby of Parham, he was unanimoully elected preſident 
of the Socicty of Antiquaries; a ſtation in which his diſtinguifhed 
abilities were eminently diſplayed. He died unmarried, Dec. 22, 
1768. The Socicty expreſſed their gratitude and reſpe&t to his 
memory by a portrait of him engraved at their expence in 1770. 


— — — . 


M. 


h ef (JohN), a very learned writer of France, was 
| born Nov. 23, 1632, at Pierre-Mont, on the frontiers of 

Champagne. He was educated in the univerſity of 
Rheims, and atterwards entered into the abbey of the Benedictines 
of St. Remy; where he took the habit in 165%, and made the 
proteſſion the year following. He was looked upon, at firſt, as a 
perſon that would do honour tov his order; but a perpetual head-- 
ach, with which he was aftlittcd, almoſt deltroyed all the expectations 
Which were conceived of him. He was ordained prieſt at Amiens, 
in 1630; and afterwards, for fear too much ſolitude might pre- 
Judice his health, which was not yet re-eſtabliſhed, ſent by his ſus 
periors to St. Dennis, where he was appointed, during the whole 
year 1603, to ſhew the treaſure and monuments of the kings of 
France. But having unfortunately broken there a looking-glaſs, 
which was pretended to have belonged to Virgil, he obtained leave 
to quit an employment, which, as he ſaid, trequently obliged him 
to 
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to relate things he did not believe. As the indiſpoſition of his head 

radually abated, he began to ſhew himſelf more to the world. 
Father d'Acheri, who was then compiling his “ Spicilegium,“ de- 
firing to have ſome young monk, who could aililt him in that 
work, Mabillon was pitched upon for the purpoſe, who, in 1664, 
went to Paris, and was very ſerviceable to father d'Acheri. This 
began to place his talents in a conſpicuous light, and to ſhew what 
might be expected from him. A freſh occalion ſoon offered itſelf 
to him. The congregation of St, Maur had formed a deſign of 


publiſhing new editions of the fathers, reviſed from the manu= 


ſcripts, with which the libraries of the order of the Benedictines, 
as one of the moſt ancient, are furniſhed. Mabillon was ordered 
to undertake the edition of © St. Bernard,” which he prepared 
with great judgment and learning, and publiſhed at Paris, 1667, 
in two volumes folio, and nine oftavo. He had no ſooner pub- 
liſhed the firſt edition of““ St- Bernard,” but the congregation ap- 
pointed him to undertake an edition of the © Acts of the Saints 
of the Order of the Benedictines;“ the firſt volume of which he 
ubliſhed in 1668, and continued it to nine volumes in folio. 

In 1682, he took a journey into Burgundy, in which Mr, Col- 
bert employed him, to examine ſome ancient titles relating to the 
royal family. That miniſter received all the fatisfaction he could 


deſire; and, being fully convinced of our author's experience and 


abilities in theſe points, ſent him the year following into Germany, 
in order to ſearch there, among the archives and libraries of the 
ancient abbeys, what was molt curious and proper to illuſtrate the 


' hiſtory of the church in general, and that of France in particular. 


He ſpent in this journey five months, and has publiſhed an account 
of it. He took another journey into Italy in 1683, by the order 
of the king of France; and returned the year following, with a 
very noble collection. He placed in the king's library above three 
thouſand volumes of rare books, both printed and manuſcript ; 
and, in 1687, compoſed two volumes of the pieces he had diſcovered 
in that country, under the title of «© Muſeum Italicum.” After 
this he employed himſelf in publiſhing other works, which are 
ſtrong evidences of his valt abilities and application. | 
This eminent man died of a ſuppreſſion of urine, which, it is 
ſaid, did not at firſt alarm him, Dec. 1707. His great merit had 
procured him, in 1791, the place of honorary member of the 
academy of inſcriptions. | 
MACAULAY, afterwards GRAHAM (CATHARINE), a cele- 
brated hiſtorian, political and moral writer, was the youngeſt daugh- 
ter of John Sawbridge, Eſq. of Olantigh in Kent, and ſiſter to 
John Sawbridge, Eſq. one of the preſent repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment for the city of London. She was married, on the 19th of 
June 1769, to George Macaulay, doctor of phyſic, by whom ſhe 
| | had 
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had a daughter, who was married, on the 7th of December 1787, 
to Charles Gregory, Eſq. a captain in the ſervice of the Eaſt-India- 
Company. Some years after the death of Dr. Macaulay, our phi- 
loſophical hiſtorian married Mr. Graham, a very young gentle- 
man, brother to Dr. Graham, the perſon lately deceaſed (1794) who 
was long noted in the metropolis for his many eccentric projects. 
Mrs. Macaulay began her literary career with the © Hiſtory of 
England from the acceſſion of James I. to the Revolution,” the 
firſt volume of which, in 4to. was publiſhed in 1763, and the laſt 
{he eighth) in 1783. She was likewiſe the authoreſs of“ A 

odeſt Plea for the Property of Copy-Right ;*”* Obſervations on a 
Pamphlet, entitled, Thoughts on the Cauſes of the preſent 

Diſcontents,” 1770; an © Addreſs to the People of England, 

Scotland, and Ireland, on the preſent important Criſis of Af- 

fairs,” 1775; a © Hiſtory of England, from the Revolution to 

the preſent "Time, in a Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr. Wilſon, 
Prebendary of Weltminſter,” 1778; a © Treatiſe on the Immu- 
tability of Moral Truth,” 1783; and“ Letters on Education,” 

1790. Dr. Wilfon preſented her with a handſome houſe, called 

Alfred-Houſe, in Bath, and placed a ſtatue of her, in her life-time, 

in his church of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. This, however, he took 

down on her ſecond marriage, which, although perfectly com- 
patible with the ſacred principles of liberty, he did not think quite 
conſiſtent, perhaps, with thoſe of philoſophical diſcretion. She died 

at Binfield, in Berkſhire, on the 28d of June 1791. 


III — 


MACE (Tromas), a practitioner on the lute, but more dif- 
tinguiſhed among muſic-men by a work, entitled“ Muſic's Mo- 
nument, or a Remembrancer of the beſt Practical Muſic, both 
Divine and Civil, that has ever been known to have been in the 
World, 1676,” folio. This perſon was born in 1613, and became 
one of the clerks of Trinity-College, Cambridge. How long he 
lived cannot be aſcertained, but it is certain he died at an ad- 
vanced age. He had a wife and children. 

MACEDONIANS, certain ancient heretics in the Chriſtian 
| church, ſo called from Macedonius, their founder and leader. 
| | Macedonius was of the church of Conſtantinople ; and the Arians 
Bl made him biſhop of that fee in the year 342, at the ſame time 
(Wi that the orthodox contended for Paul. This occaſioned a conteſt, 
11 which roſe at length to ſuch a height, that arms were taken up, 
1 and many loſt their lives. The emperor Conſtantius, however, 

1 put an end to the diſpute, by baniſhing Paul, and ratifying 


—— — —— ——— 
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| 

i! | ; 

Ht the nomination of Macedonius ; who, after much oppoſition, 
P | which ended at the death of Paul, became peaceably and quietly 
Bit ſettled in his fee. Mean while Macedonius was not of a tem- 
| f per to be peaceable and quiet in any. fituation long: he ſoon 
tell into diſgrace with Conllantius, for acting the part of a tyrant, 
| 
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rather than a biſhop. However, „ the emperor's 
diſpleaſure, he managed ſo well as to ſupport himſe 

which he had lately increaſed by taking in the Semi-Arians: till at 
length, impolitically offending two of his biſhops, they got him 
depoſed by the council of Conſtantinople, in 339. 


MACER (Em111vs), an Englith Latin poet, was born at Ve- 
rona, and flouriſhed under Auguſtus Cæſar. Euſebius relates, that 
he died a few years after Virgil. Ovid fpeaks of a poem of his, 


on the nature and quality of birds, ſerpents, and herbs. There is 


extant a poem, upon the nature and powerof herbs, under Macer's 
name ; but it is ſpurious, He alſo wrote a ſupplement to Homer, 
— —— 

MACHIAVEL (N1coLas), a native of Florence, who flou- 
riſhed in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, was a very great 
genius, and wrote many things in a fine and maſterly way ; but had 
ſo little pretenſions to learning, that, as ſome ſay, he did not under- 
ſtand Latin well enough to be able to read authors in that language, 
His firſt productions, that we hear of, were of the comic kind. 
He wrote a comedy called, © Nicias,” on the model of Ariſto- 
phanes, in which he laſhed ſome of his countrymen very ſeverely, 
under the theatrical characters he introduced in it; who, however, 
bore his fatire without ſhewing their reſcntment, becauſe they 
would not increaſe the public laughter, by taking it to themſelves. 
This play was ated with ſo . ſucceſs at Florence, that Leo X. 
upon the fame of its great wit, ordered it to be performed at Rome, 
with all its decorations, and by the ſame actors, that that city alſo 
might enjoy the pleaſure of it. But this comedy 1s not to be found 
in Machiavel's works, the only two inferted there being the 
« Mandragola” and the © Clitia.“ 15 

Machiavel was ſecretary, and afterwards hiſtoriographer, to the 
republic of Florence; and he wrote an 1 of that commonwealth 
in eight books, which contain what paſſed from 1215 to 1494. 
The Medicis procured him this laſt employment, with a good ſa- 
lary, in recompence for his having been put to the rack; which, 
it ſeems, was done upon a ſuſpicion that he was an accomplice of 
the Soderini, in their conſpiracies againſt that houſe. He had the 
conſtancy to endure this trial without 5 thing: but his 
frequent and high commendations of Brutus and Caſſius have per- 
ſuaded many, that he was not altogether innocent. He publiſhed 
alſo ſeven books of the Art Military ;** which made him paſs, 
with the duke of Urbino, for a man very capable of drawing up an 
army in battalia. But of all his books, that which made the moſt 
noiſe, 1s a treatiſe of politics, entitled, «© The Prince:“ the pur- 

oſe of which is to deſcribe the arts of government, as they are 
uſually exerciſed by wicked princes and tyrants. It is remarkable, that 
mankind are not yet agreed in their opinion of the author's purpoſe 
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in writing this book. When it was firſt publiſhed, which was 
about 1515, it gave no offence to the powers then in being. It 
was dedicated to Laurence de Medicis, nephew. of Leo X. yet it 
did not hurt the author with this pope; who nevertheleſs was the 
firſt who threatened thoſe with excommunication that read a pro- 
hibited book. Hadrian VI. who ſucceeded Leo X. did not cenſure 
Machiavel's book; and Clement VII. who ſucceeded Hadrian 
VI. not only allowed Machiavel to dedicate his Hiſtory of Flo- 
rence to him, but alſo granted a privilege to Anthony Bladus, in 
1531, to print this author's works at Rome. The ſucceſſors of 
Clement VII. to Clement VIII. permitted the ſale of Machiavel's 
« Prince,” all. over Italy, of which there are frequent editions and 
tranſlations. Mean while it was known, that this book did not 
leaſe ſome doctors; and at laſt, under the pontificate of Clement 
VIII. the writings of this Florentine were condemned, after the 
loud complaints made againſt them at Rome by the Jeſuit Poſſevin, 
and a prieſt of the oratory called Thomas Bozius ; though it is 
certain, that the Jeſuit had never read Machiavel's © Prince,” as 
appears from his charging things on this book, which are not to 
be found in it. | 
Beſides theſe, Machiavel publiſhed ſeveral other pieces, viz. 
« "The Life of Caſtruccio Caltracani ;” „ The Murder of Vitelli, 
„ &c. by duke Valentino ;” “ The State of France; © The State 
« of Germany ;*” © The Marriage of Belphegor, a novel; © Ori- 
© ginal of the Guelf and Ghibilin factions;' and“ Diſcourſes 
* upon the firſt Decade of Titus Livius,“ which are full of moral 
and political inſtruction. This extraordinary man died of a medi- 
Cine, he took by way of prevention, in 1530. He is ſaid, at the 
latter end of his life, to have lived in poverty, and contempt of 
religion. | | 
— — ——— 

MACKENZIE (Sir GeorcGs), an ingenions and learned 
Scots writer, and eminent lawyer, was deſcended from an ancient 
and noble ſamily, his father Simon Mackenzie, being brother to 
the earl of Seaforth, and born at Dundee, in the county of Angus, 
in 1636. He gave early proofs of an extraordinary genius, having 
gone through his grammar, and the uſual claſlic authors, at ten 
years of age; and was then ſent to the univerſities of Aberdeen and 
St. Andrew's, where he finiſhed his ſtudies in logie and philoſophy, 
before he was full fixteen. After this, he turned his thoughts to 
the civil law; with a view of perfecting himſelf in which, he tra- 
velled into France, and ſettled himſelf a cloſe ſtudent in the uni— 
verlity of Bourges, for about three years. Then returning home, 
he was called to the bar, and became an advocate in 1656. He 
gained the character of an eminent pleader in a few years: ſo that, 
in 1661, he was choſen to plead the cauſe of the marquis of Argyle, 
who was beheaded at Edinburgh that year, for high-treaſon, 
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In the mean time, though he made the law his profeſſion and 
chief ſtudy, yet he did not ſuffer his abilities to be confined entirely 

to that province. He had a good taſte for polite literature; and he 
gave the public, from time to time, inconteſtable proofs of an un- 
common proficiency therein. In 1660, came out his “ Aretino, 
or ſerious romance.” In 166g, he publiſhed his“ Religio Stoict ;”” 
or a ſhort diſcourſe upon ſeveral divine and moral ſubjeQs. This 
was followed, in 166g, by © A moral Eſlay,” preferring ſolitude 
to. public employment, and all its appanages. In 1667, he printed 


his « Moral Gallantry.” Afterwards he publiſhed, « The moral 


Hiſtory of Frugality,” with its oppoſite vices, covetouſneſs, niggard- 
lineſs, prodigality, and luxury, dedicated to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford? and, “ Reaſon,” an eſſay, dedicated to the Hon. Robert 


Boyle, Eſq. 


Soon after his public pleading for the earl of Argyle, he was 
romoted to the office of a judge in the criminal court; which he 


diſcharged with ſo much credit and reputation, that he was made 


king's advocate in 1674, and one of the lords of the privy-council 
in Scotland. He was alſo knighted by his majeſty. In theſe 
places he met with agreat deal of trouble, on account of the rebellions 
which happened in his time; and his office of advocate requiring 
him to act with ſeverity, he did not eſcape being cenſured, as if, 
in the deaths of fome particular perſons who were executed, he had 
ſtretched the laws too far. But there does not feem to have been 
any juſt foundation for this clamour againſt him: and it is gene- 
rally agreed, that he acquitted himſelf like an able and upright 
magiſtrate. Upon the abrogation of the penal laws by James IT, 
our advocate, though he had always been remarkable for his loyalty, 
and even cenſured tor his zeal againlt traitors and fanatics, thought 
himſelf obliged to reſign his polt ; being convinced that he could 
not diſcharge the duties of it in that point with a good conſcience. 
He was ſucceeded by Sir John Dalrymple, who, however, did not 
long continue in it: for that unfortunate prince, being convinced 
of his error, reſtored Sir George to his polt, in which he continued 
natil the Revolution, and then gave it up. He could not come 
into the meaſures and terms of the Revolution: he hoped, that the 
prince of Orange would have returned to his own country, when 
matters were adjuſted between the king and his ſubjects; and upon 
its proving otherwiſe, he quitted all employments in Scotland, and 


_ retired to England, reſolving to ſpend the remainder of his days in 


the univerſity of Oxford. He arrived there in Sept. 1689, and 
profecuted his ſtudies in the Bodleian-Library, being admitted a 
ſtudent there, by a grace paſſed in the congregation, June 2, 1690. 
In the ſpring following, he went to London, where he fell into a 
diforder, of which he died the 2d of May 1691. His corpſe was 
conveyed by land to Scotland, and interred with great pomp and 


jolemnity at Edinburgh. 
| 5 
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Beſides the moral pieces already mentioned, he wrote ſeveral 


other works, to illuſtrate the laws and cuſtoms of his country, to 


vindicate the monarchy from the reſtleſs contrivances and attacks 
of thoſe whom he eſteemed its enemies, and to maintain the ho- 
nour and glory of Scotland. a 
Sir George was twice married, and had children by both his 
wives. | DE | 
MACLAURIN {Cor iN), an eminent mathematician and phi- 
loſopher, was the ſon of a clergyman, and born at Kilmoddan in 
Scotland, in Feb. 1698. He was ſent to the univerlity of Glaſgow 
in Hog, where he continued five years, and applied himſelf to ſtudy 
in a moſt intenſe manner. His great genius for mathematical 
learning diſcovered itſelf ſo early as at twelve years of age; when, 
having accidentally met with an Euclid in a friend's chamber, he 
became in a few days maſter of the firſt ſix books without any afliſt- 
ance : and it is certain, that in his 16th year he had invented many 
of the propoſitions, which were afterwards publiſhed under the title 
of, © Geometrica Organica.”” In his 15th year, he took the degree 
of maſter of arts; on which occaſion he compoſed and publicly 
defended a theſis, On the Power of Gravity,” with great ap- 
plauſe. After this he quitted the univerſity, and retired to a coun- 
try-ſeat of his uncle, who had the care of his education; for his 
parents had been dead fome time. Here he ſpent two or three 
ears in purſuing his favourite ſtudies; but, in 4717, he offered 
himſelf a candidate for the profeſſorſhip of mathematics in the 
Mariſhal-College of Aberdeen, and obtained it after a ten days 
trial with a very able competitor. In 1619, he went to London, 
where he became acquainted with Dr. Hoadly, then biſhop of Ban- 
gor, Dr. Clarke, Sir Iſaac Newton, and other eminent men; at 
which time alſo he was admitted a member of the Royal-Society : 
and in another journey in 1721, he contracted an intimacy with 
Martin Folkes, Eſq. the preſident of it, which laſted to his death. 
In 1622, lord Polwarth, plenipotentiary of the king of Great- 
Britain at the congreſs of Cambray, engaged him to go as tutor and 
companion to his eldeſt fon, who was then to ſet out on his travels. 
After a ſhort ſtay at Paris, and viſiting other towns in France, they 
fixed in Lorrain ; where Maclaurin wrote his piece. On the Per- 
cuſſion of Bodies, which gained the prize of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, for the year 1724. But, his pupil dying ſoon after at 
Montpelier, he returned immediately to his profeſſion at Aberdeen. 
He was hardly ſettled here, when he received an invitation to Edin— 
burgh ; the curators of that univerſity being deſirous that he ſhould | 
ſupply the place of Mr. James Gregory, whoſe great age and infir- 
mities had-readered him incapable of teaching. 
Nov. 1725, he was introduced into the univerſity : as was at the 
ſame time his learned colleague and intiuiate ſriend, Dr. Alexander 


M onro, 
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Monro, profeſſor of anatomy. After this, the mathematical claſſes 
ſoon became very numerous, there being generally upwards of 100 


young gentlemen attending his lectures every year; who being of 


different ſtandings and proficiency, he was obliged to divide them 


into four or five claſſes, in each of which he employed a full hour 
every day, from the flrſt of November to the firſt of June. 

He lived a bachelor to the year 1733; but being very much 
formed for ſociety, as well as contemplation, he then married Anne, 
the daughter of Mr. Walter Stewart, ſolicitor-general to his late 
majeſty for Scotland. By this lady he had ſeven children, of 
which, two ſons and three daughters, together with his wife, ſur 
vived him. In 1734, Berkeley, biſhop of Cloyne, publiſhed . 
piece called, The Analyſt ; in which he took occaſion, fro 
ſome diſputes that had ariſen concerning the grounds of te 
fluxionary method, to explode the method itſelf, and alſo to chage 
mathematicians in general with infidelity in religion. Maclarin 
thought himſelf included in this charge, and began an anſwe to 
Berkeley's book: but, as he proceeded, ſo many diſcoyeriez fo 
many new theories and problems occurred to him, that, inſted of 
a vindicatory pamphlet, his work came out,“ A complete Sſtem 
of Fluxions, with their Application to the moſt conſiderable Pro- 
blems in Geometry and Natural Philoſophy.“ This work ws pub» 
lithed at Edinburgh in 1742, 2 vols. qto. and as it colt him 1 
pains, fo it is the moſt conſiderable of all his works, and will do 
him immortal honour. In the mean time, he was coitinually 
obliging the public with ſome performance or obſervatim of his 
own ; many of which were publiſhed in the fifth and fixt} volumes 
of the Medical Effays,” at Edinburgh, and , ſome of them in 
« The Philoſophical Tranſattions.”? nn 

In 1745, having been very active in fortifying the ciy of Edin- 
burgh againſt the rebel army, he was obliged to fly fron thence to 
the north of England; where he was invited by lierring, then 
archbiſhop of York, to reſide with him during his ſtay in this 
country, In this expedition, however, being expoſed to cold and 
hardihips, and naturally of a weak and tender conſtitution, he laid 
the foundation of an illneſs, which put an end to his life. It was 


a dropſy in the belly; and he died of it June 14, 1746, aged 48. 


 MACROBIUS (AmpBRosIus AURELIUS THEODOSIUS), an 
ancient Latin writer, who flourithed towards the latter part of the 
fourth century. What countryman he was, or what religion, is 
not clear. This however is certain, that he was a man of conſular 


dignity, and one of the chamberlains, or maſters of the wardrobe 


to [heodotius ; as appears from a reſcript directed to Florentius, 
concerning thote who were to obtain that office. He wrote © A 
Commentary upon Cicero's Somnium Scipionis,“ and feven books 
of © Saturnalia;“ witch treat of various ſubjects, and are an 

agreeable 


LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
agreeable mixture of criticiſm and antiquity, He was not an ort- 
ginal writer, but made great uſe of other people's works, borrow- 
ing not only their materials, but even their Janguage ; and for this 
he has been ſatirically rallied by ſome modern authors. 


94 


— 


MADDEN (Sa MET), D. D. received his education at Dublin. 


He appears, however, to have been in England in 1729; and, 


having written a tragedy called“ Themiſtocles, or the Lover of 
nis Country,“ was tempted to let it come out by the offer of a 


\oble ſtudy of books from the profits of it. In 1791, he projected 
; ſcheme for promoting learning in the college at Dublin by 
remiums. In 1732, he publiſhed his «© Memoirs of the T'wen- 
nth Century: being original Letters of State under George the 
Stth, &c. &c. in 6 vols. Lond. 1733,” 8vo. In 1740, we find 
hin in his native country, and in that year ſetting apart the an- 
nua ſum of one hundred pounds to be diſtributed, by way of 


prezium, to the inhabitants of Ireland only; viz. gol, to the 


autlhr of the beſt invention for improving any uſetul art or ma- 
nufature; 251. to the perſon who ſhould execute the beſt ſtatue 
or pice of ſculpture; and 251. to the perſon who thould finiſh the 
beſt pece of painting, either in hiſtory or landſcape : the premiums 
to be ecided by the Dublin Society, of which Dr. Madden was 
the inſitutor. In 1743 or 4, he publiſhed a long poem, called 
„ Bouler's Monument; and an epiſtle of about 200 lines by 
him is pefixed to the ſecond edition of Leland's “ Life of Philip 
of Macelon.” In an oration ſpoken at Dublin, Dec. 6, 1757, 


by Mr. Sicridan, that gentleman took occaſion to mention Dr. 


Madden's bounty, and intended to have proceeded, but was pre- 
vented by obſerving the doctor to be then preſent. 
Dr. Madlen had fome good church preferment in Ireland, where 
he died Dec. go, 17065. : | 
> „ 
MADDOZ (Isaac), a famous Engliſh prelate, born at Lon— 
don, July 27, 1697, of obſcure parents, whom he loſt whilſt he 
was young, was taken care of by an aunt, who placed him in a 
charity-{chool, and afterwards pnt_him on trial to a paſtry-cook ; 
but, before he was bound apprentice, the maſter told her that the 
boy was not fit for trade; that he was continually reading books 
of learning above his {the maſter's) comprehenſion, and therefore 
adviſed that the thould take him away, and ſend him back to 
ichool, to follow the bent of his inclination. He was on this 
ſent, by an exhibition of ſome Diſſenting friends, to one, of the 
unverlities in Scotland; but, not caring to take orders in that 
church, was afterwards, through the patronage of biſhop Gibſon, 
admitted to Qucen's-College, Cambridge, and was favoured with 
a doctor's degree at Lambeth. After entering into orders, he 
arlt was curate of St. Bride's, then domeſtic chaplain to Dr. Wad- 
dington, 
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| dington, biſhop of Chicheſter, whoſe niece he married in 1731, 
and was afterwards promoted to the rectory of St. Vedaſt, in 


Foſter-Lane, London. He was made dean of Wells in 1733, 
conſecrated biſhop of St. Aſaph in 1736, and was tranſlated to 
the ſee of Worceſter in 1743. While dean of Wells, he pub- 
liſhed the firſt part of the“ Review of Neal's Hiſtory of the 
Puritans,” under the title of, © A Vindication of the Govern=- 
ment, Doctrine, and Worſhip of the Church of England, eſta- 
bliſhed in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 5 

He afterwards publiſhed fourteen ſingle ſermons; all in 4to. 

reached on public occaſions between the years 1734 and 1732. 
He died Sept. 27, 1759, and was buried in the cathedral of Wor- 
celter, with a very copious inſcription over his monument. 
 MADOX (Tromas), the learned exchequer antiquary, and 
hiſtoriographer royal, with a moſt indefatigable induſtry, collected, 
and explained, at different times, a vaſt number of records re- 
lating to the ancient laws and conſtitution of this country; the 


knowledge of which tends greatly to the illuſtration of Engliſh 


hiſtory. In 1702, under the patronage of the learned and polite 
lord Somers, he preſented the early fruits of his labours to the 
world, in“ A Collection of antique Charters and Inſtruments of 
divers Kinds taken from the Originals, placed under ſeveral 
Heads, and deduced (in a Series according to the Order of Time) 
from the Norman Conqueſt, to the End of the Reign of King 


Henry VIII.“ In 1711, our author ſet forth a work of much 


greater dignity and importance than the foregoing, © The Hiſtory 


and Antiquities of the Exchequer of the Kings of England, in 
two Periods, viz. from the Norman Conqueſt, to the End of the 
Reign of King John; and from the End of the Reign of King 
oh to the End of the Reign of King Edward II. &c. &c.”' 
olio; reprinted in 1769, in 4to. This was dedicated to queen 
Anne; but there is likewiſe prefixed to it a long preiatory epiſtle 
to the lord Somers; in which he gives that illuſtrious Mæcenas 
ſome account of this great unprecedented undertaking. The laſt 
work this laborious Hiſtoriographer publiſhed himſelf, was the 
«© Firma Burgi, or Hiltorical Eſſay concerning the Cities, Towns, 
and Boroughs of England. Taken from Records.” This treatiſe 
was inſcribed to King George I. 


Mr. Madox's large and valuable collection of tranſcripts, in 


94 volumes in folio and quarto, conſiſting chiefly of extracts from 
records in the Exchequer, the Patent and Clauſe Rolls in the 
Tower, the Cotton-Library, the Archives of Canterbury and 


Weltminſter, the Collections of Chriſt's-College, Cambridge, &c. 


made by him, and intended as materials for a feudal hiſtory of 


England from the earlieſt times, were preſented by his widow to 
the Britiſh-Muſeum, where they are now preſerved. They were 
; . | the 
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the labour of thirty years; and Mr. Madox frequently declared, 
that when young he would have given 1500 guineas for them. 
Fifry-nine volumes of Rymer's Collettion of Public Acts on 
to the Hiſtory and Government of England from 1115 to 169 
(not printed in his Fœdera, but of which there is a catalogue in 
vol. XVII.) are alſo depoſited in the Muſeum by an order of the 
Houle of Lords. | ; 

> — — 


MTCENAS (Carvs CiINus), the great friend and counſellor 
of Auguſtus Cæſar, was himſelf a very polite ſcholar, but is chiefly 
memorable for having been the patron and protector of men of 
tetters. He was deſcended from a molt ancient and illuſtrious 
origin, even from the kings of Hetruria ; but his immediate fore- 


fathers were only of the equeltrian order. He is ſuppoſed to have 


been born at Rome, becauſe his family lived there; but in what 
year antiquity does not tell us. It ſays as little about his educa- 
tion; but we know eit mult have been of the molt liberal kind, and 

rfectly agrecable to the dignity and ſplendour of his birth, fince 
* excelled in every thing that related to arms, politics, and let- 
ters. How he ſpent his younger years is alſo unknown to us, 
any further than by effects, there being no mention made of him. 
by any writer, before the death of Julius Cæſar, which happened 
in the year of Rome 709. Then Octavius Cæſar, who was after- 
wards called Auguſtus, went to Rome, to take poſſeſſion of his 
uncle's inheritance; and then Mzxcenas became firſt publicly 


known, though he appears to have been Auguſtus's friend, and, 


as it ſhould ſcem, guardian, from his childhood. From that time 
he accompanied him through all his fortunes, and was his coun- 
ſellor and adviſer upon all vccalions; fo that Pedo Albinovanus 
juſtly called him Cæſar's right-hand. | i 

A. U. C. 710, the year that Cicero was killed, and Ovid born, 
Mcenas diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage and military {kill 


at the battle of Modena, where the conſuls Hirtius and Panſa 


were flain, in fighting againſt Antony; as he did afterwards at 


Philippi. After this laſt battle, began the memorable friendſhip 


between him and Horace. Horace, as Suctonius relates, was a 
tribune in the army of Brutus and Caſſius, and, upon the defeat 


of thoſe generals, made a priſoner of war. Mæcenas, 3 


him an accompliſhed man, became Immediately his friend an 

protector, and afterwards recommended him to Auguſtus, who 
reſtored him to his eſtate, with no ſmall additions. In the mean 
time, though Mxzcenas behaved himſelf well as a ſoldier in theſe 
and other battles, yet his principal province was that of a miniſter 


and counſellor. He was the adviſer, the manager, the negotiator, | 


in every thing that related to civil affairs. When the league was 
made at Brunduſium between Antony and Auguſtus, he was fent 
to act on the part of Auguftus. And afterwards, when this league 
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was near breaking, through the ſuſpicions of each party, he was 
ſent to Antony, to ratify it anew. 


U. C. 717, when Auguſtus and Agrippa went to Sicily, to 
fight Sextus Pompeius by ſea, Mæcenas went with them; but ſoon 
alter returned, to appeaſe ſome commotions which were riſing at 


Rome: for though he uſually attended Auguſtus in all his military 
expeditions, yet whenever there was any thing to be done at Rome, 
either with the ſenate or people, he was alſo diſpatched thither 
for that purpoſe. He was indeed inveſted with the government, 
while Auguſtus and Agrippa were employed in the wars. E 

Upon the total defeat of Antony at Actium, he returned to 


Rome, to take the government into his hands, till Auguſtus could 
ſettle ſome neceſſary affairs in Greece and Aſia. Agrippa ſoon 


followed Mæcenas; and, when Auguſtus arrived, he placed theſe 
two great men and faithful adherents, the one over his civil, the 
other over his military concerns. While Auguſtus was extinguiſh- 
ing the remains of the civil war in Aſia and Egypt, young Le- 
pidus, the ſon of the triumvir, was forming a ſcheme to aſſaſſinate 
him, at his return to Rome. This conſpiracy was diſcovered at 
once by the extraordinary vigilance of Macenas; who, obſerving 
the raſh councils of the headſtrong youth, with the fame tranquillity 
and calmneſs as if nothing at all had been doing, inſtantly put him 
to death, without the leaſt noife and tumult, and by that means 
extinguiſhed another civil war in its very beginning. 

The civil wars being now at an end, Auguſtus returned to 
Rome; and, after he had triumphed according to cuſtom, he began 
to talk of reſtoring the commonwealth, Agrippa adviſed him to 
it; but Mæcenus diſſuaded him from it, ſaying, that it was not 
only impoſſible for him to live in ſafety as a private man, after 
what had paſſed, but that the government would be better admi- 
niſtered, and flouriſh more in his hands, than if he was to deliver 
it up to the ſenate and people. Auguſtus followed Mzcenas's 
advice, and retained the government: and from this time Mz- 
cenas indulged himſelf, at vacant hours, in literary amuſements, 
and the converſation of the men of letters. In the year 734 
Virgil died, and left Auguſtus and Mæcenas heirs to what he had. 
Macenas was exceſſively fond of this poet, who, of all the wits 
of the Auguſtan age, ſtood higheſt in his eſteem ; and, if the 
« Georgics” and the /Eneid” be owing to the good taſte and 
encouragement of this patron, as there is ſome reaſon to think, 

oſterity cannot commemorate him with too much gratitude. 
Izcenas's houſe was a place of refuge and welcome to all the 
learned of his time; not only to Virgil, Horace, Propertius, and 
Varius, but to Fundanius, Fuſcus Ariſtius, Plotius - Val- 


gius, Aſinius Pollio, and. ſeveral others. All theſe dedicated their 
works, or ſome part of them at leaſt, to Mæcenas, and celebrated 
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his praiſes in them over and over; and even Auguſtus himſelf in- 


ſcribed his“ Commentaries“ to him and to Agrippa. 

Mzxcenas continued in Auguſtus's favour to the end of his life, 
but not uninterruptedly. Auguſtus had an intrigue with Mæcenas's 
wife; and, though the miniſter bore this liberty of his maſter's 
very patiently, yet there was once a coldneſs on the part of Auguſ- 
tus, which however ſoon went off. Maxcenas died in the year 
155 but at what age we cannot preciſely determine; though we 


now he muſt have been old, 
— — - 


MESTLINUS (Mich ART), a celebrated aſtronomer of Ger- 


many, was born in the duchy of Wittemburg, and ſpent his youth 
jn Italy, where he made a public ſpeech in favour of Copernicus, 
which brought Galileo over from Ariſtotle and Ptolemy, to whom 
he had been hitherto entirely devoted. He returned afterwards to 
Germany, and became profeſſor of mathematics at Tubingen ; 
where he had among his ſcholars the great Kepler. He dicd in 
1590, after having publiſhed many things in mathematics and 
altronomy, being accounted very deep in the ſcience. 

MAF F US (Vio), a Latin poet, was born at Lodi in Lom. 
| bardy, in 1407. He was the author of“ Epigrams,” and a“ Sup- 
plement to Virgil,” which he called * the 13th book of the 
Mneid.” His proſe works are, “ Dialogus de miſeria & felicitate, 
1711,” © De educatione liberorum, 1611.” #4 Dilputatio inter 
ſolem, terram, & aurum, 1611 ;” and“ Ne perſeverantia religi- 
onis.'“ He was chancellor of Rome, towards the end of Martin 
the Vth's pontificate ; and died about 1459. He was reckoned a 
great poet. | 

MAFFAUS (BERNARDINE), a learned cardinal, who lived 
between the years 1314 and 1552, and diſtinguithed himſelf by a 
Commentary upon Tully's Epiſtles,” and a“ Treatiſe upon 
Medals and Inſcriptions,” | | 

MAFFAUS (RaPpHaArr), was author of ſome much eſteemed 
pieces, who died very old at Volaterra in 1521. | 

MAFF/EUS (Joan PETER), a learned Jeſuit, was born at Ber- 
gamo, in 1336; and, after living in high favour with ſeveral popes, 
died at Tivoli, in 1603. We have of his, A Latin Life of Ig- 


natius Loyola,” „A Hiſtary of the Indies,” and a © Latin Tranſ- 


lation of ſome Letters,“ written by the miſſionaries from the In- 
dies. This Maffæus is ſaid to have been ſo much afraid of hurt- 
ing the delicacy of his taſte for pure Latinity, as to have obtained a 
diſpenſation from che pope, for reading his breviary in Greek, 
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MAFFAUS (BARBERINI), aficrwards pope Urban VIII. was 
born at Florence in-1558, and diſtinguiſhed himſelt by his Latin 


and Italian poems, as well as by his advancement to the ſce of 


Rome. He was a great lover of the Belles-Letttes and the 
fine arts; and yet it was under him, that the illuſtrious Galielo was 
hardly uſed and impriſoned, for making diſcoveries with his tele= 
Tcope, which deſerved to be highly honoured and rewarded ; and 
obliged to renounce and abjure truths, which were known and con- 
firmed to him by ocular demonſtration. He died in 1644. 

| — 

MAGELLAN (FERDINAND), a celebrated Portugueſe naviga- 
tor, who, being out of humour with his own king, becauſe he 
would not augment. his pay, entered into the ſervice of the emperor 
Charles V. He ſailed with five ſhips from Seville, in 1519, diſ- 
covered and paſſed the ſtreights which have been called by his 
name, and went through the South-Sea to the iſlands Des Los La- 
drones, where, in 1520, he was either poiſoned, or died in a fight 
in the iſle Maran, after he had conquered the iſle Cebu; or was 
aſſaſſinated by his own men, on account of his tyrannical beha- 
viour ; for all thefe differing particulars are recorded by different 
writers. However, one of his ſhips failed round the globe, and 


arrived again at Seville Sept. 8, 1521. 


— F 

MAGTUS (JtRoms), an ingenious and learned man of the 
16th century, was born at Anghiari in Tuſcany, He had a genius, 
which was not to be confined to a certain number of ſtudies; be- 
ſides the Belles Lettres and law, in both which he became perfect, 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of war, and even wrote books upon 
the fubject. In this he afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf: for he 
was ſent by the Venetians to the iſle of Cyprus, with the commiſ- 
ſion of judge-martial ; and, when the Turks beſieged Famaguſta, 
he performed all the ſervices to the place that could have been ex- 
pected from a ſkilful engineer. He contrived a certain kind of 
mine and fire-engines, by which he laid the labours of the Turks 
in ruins: and ina moment he deſtroyed works which had coſt them 
a great deal uf pains. But they had too good an opportunity of 
revenging themſelves on him; for the city falling at laſt into their 
hands, in 1571, Magius became their ſlave, and was uſed very 
barbarouſly. His comfort lay altogether in the ſtock of learning, 
with which he was provided; and ſo prodigious was his memory, 
that he did not think himſelf unqualified, though deprived entirely 
of books, to compoſe treatiſes full of quotations. As he was obliged 
all the day to do the drudgery of the meaneſt ſlave, ſo he ſpent 
a great part of the night in writing. He wrote in priſon a treatiſe 


upon * bells,” and another upon the“ wooden horfe.” He de- 


dicated the firlt of theſe treatiſes to the emperor's ambaſſador at Con- 
ſtantinople, and the other to the French ambaliador at the ſame 
N's place. 
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lace. He conjured theſe ambaſſadors to uſe their intereſt for his 
Fiverty ; which while they attempted to procure him, they only 
haſtencd his death : for the baſhaw Mahomet, who had not forgot 
the miſchief which Magius had done the Turks at the ſiege of 
Famaguſta, being informed that he had been at the Imperial am- 
baſſador's houſe, whither they had very indiſcreetly carried him, 
cauſed him to be ſeized again, and ſtrangled that very night in pri- 
ſon. This happened in 1572, or 1573. 
— EI 
MAGLIABECHI (AxToxy), was born at Florence in 1633. 
His father died when he was but ſeven years old. His mother at 
firſt had him taught grammar; but, changing her mind, put him 
apprentice to a goldſmith in Florence, having firſt given him ſome 
knowledge of the principles of the art of drawing. When he was 
about ſixteen, his paſſion for learning began to ſhew itſelf. His 
mother's authority was a great check to his inclination ; but, her 
death having left him at liberty to purſue it, he gave himſelf up en- 
tirely to learning. He had the happineſs of being acquainted with 


Michael Ermini, librarian to the cardinal de Medicis. With the | 


aſſiſtance of this excellent maſter, he ſet to work; and his name 
ſoon became famous among the learned. A prodigious memory 
was his diſtinguiſhing talent. He read every book that came into 
his hands, and retained not only the ſenſe of what he read, but 
often all the words, and the very manner of ſpelling, if ſingular, 
Coſmo III. grand duke of Florence, made him his librarian ; but 
this employment did not at all change his manner of life : the phi- 
loſopher ſtill continued negligent in his dreſs, and ſimple in his 


manners. An old cloak ſerved him for a gown in the day, and for 


bed-clothes at night. He had one ſtraw chair for his table, and 
another for his bed; in which he generally continued fixed amongſt 
his books, till he was overpowered by fleep. The duke provided 
a commodious. apartment for him in his palace; which Magliabe- 
chi was with much dificulty perſuaded to take poſſeſſion of, and 
which he quitted in four months, returning to his houſe with va- 
rious pretences, againſt all the, remonſtrances of his friends. He 


loved ſtrong wine, but drank it ſoberly, and in ſmal] crantities. He 


lived upon the plaineſt and moſt ordinary food. He took tobacco, 
to which he was a ſlave, to exceſs; but was abſolutely maſter of 


himſelf in every other article. He died in 1714, aged 81. 


MAHOMET, or MOHAMMED, a celebrated impoſtor, and 
founder of a religion, was born in the year 571, at Mecca, a city 
of Arabil, of the tribe of the Koraſhites, which was reckoned the 


nobleſt in all that country; and was deſcended in a direct line from 
Pher Koraiſh, the founder of it. In the beginning-of his life, not- 
withſtanding, he was in a very poor and deſpicable condition; for 
his father dying before he was two years old, and while his grand- 


father was ſtill living, all the power and wealth of his family de- 
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ed to his uncles, eſpecially Abu Taleb. Abu Taleb, after the 
death of his father, bore the chief ſway in Mecca, as long-as he 
lived, which was to a very great age; and it was under his pro- 


tection chiefly, that Mahomet, when he firſt broached his impoſ- 


ture, was ſufficiently ſupported againſt all oppoſers, ſo as to be able, 
after his death, to carry it on and eſtabliſh it, as he did, through 
all Arabia, by his own power. _ i 
After his father's death, he continued under the tuition of his mo- 
ther till the eighth year of his age; when, ſhe alſo dying, he was 
taken home to his grandfather, who at his death, which happened 
the year after, committed him to the care of his uncle Abu Faleb, 
to be educated by him out of charity. Abu Taleb, being a mer- 
chant, took him into his buſineſs, and, as ſoon as he was old 
enough, ſent him with his camels into Syria; in which employ- 


ment he continued under his uncle till the 25th year of his age. 


Then one of the chief men of the city dying, and his widow, whoſe 
name was Cadigha, wanting a factor to manage her ſtock, ſhe invited 
Mahomet into her ſervice. . He accepted her terms, traded three 
ears for her at Damaſcus and other places, and acquitted himſelf 
in this charge ſo much to her ſatisfaction, that, about the 28th 
year of his age, ſhe gave herſelf to him in marriage, although ſhe 
was twelve years older. From being her fervant, he was now. 
advanced to be maſter of both her perſon and fortune; and, finding 
himſelf equal in wealth to the beſt men of the city, he began to 
entertain ambitious thoughts of poileſſing himſelf of the ſovereignty 
Over it. | 

Among the various means to effect this, none pleaſed him ſo 
much as the framing of that impoſture which he afterwards pub- 
liſhed with ſo much ſucceſs, and ſo much miſchief to the world. 
For the courſe of trade, which he drove into Egypt, Paleſtine, and 


Syria, having made him well acquainted with both Chriſtians and 


Jews, and given him an opportunity of obſerving with what eager= 
neſs they, as well as the ſeveral ſes into which the Chrinians 
of the Eaſt were then miſerably divided, engaged againſt each other, 
he concluded, that nothing would be more likely to gain a party 
firm to him for the attaining the ends he aimed at, than the mak- 
ing of a new religion. In this, however, he proceeded leiſurely ; 


for it was not till his g8th year that he began to put his project in 


execution. Then he withdrew himſelf from his former way of 
living, which, it is ſaid, was very licentious and wicked; and, 
affecting an hermetical life, uſed every morning to retire-into a 
ſolitary cave near Mecca, called the Cave of Hira, and there con- 
tinue all day, exerciling himſelf, as he pretended, in prayers, faſt- 
ings, and holy meditations. Thus he went on for two years, du- 
ring which time he gained over his wife Cadigha, who was his 
firit proſelyte, by pretences of - viſions which he had ſeen, and 


voices which he had heard, in his retirement. | 
. | In 
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In his goth year, Mahomet began to take upon him the ſtyle of 


the Apoſtle of God, and under that character to propagate the im- 
poſture which he had now concetted : but for four years he did it 


only in private, and among ſuch as he either had moſt confidence 
in, or thought moſt likely to gain. After he had gotten a few diſ- 
ciples, ſome of which however were the principle men of the city, 
he began to publiſh it to the people at Mecca, in his 44th year, and 


openly to declare himſelf a prophet ſent by God, to reduce them 


from the error of Paganiſm, and to teach them the true religion. 
On his firſt appearance, he was treated with deriſion and contempt, 
and called by the people a ſorcerer, magician, liar, impoſtor, and 
reller of fables, of which he frequently complains in the Koran 
ſo that for the firſt year he made little or no progreſs. But perſe- 
vering in his deſign, which he managed with great addreſs, he af- 
terwards gained many proſelytes, among which were, ſome of the 
molt conſiderable men of the city, ſo that, in the fifth year of his 
pretended million, he had increaſed his py to the number of nine 
and thirty, himſelf making the fortieth. People now began to be 
alarmed-at the progreſs he made. Thoſe who were addicted to the 
idolatry of their forefathers, ſtood up to oppoſe him as an enemy 
of their gous, and a dangerous innovator in their religion. Others, 
who ſaw further into his deſigns, thought it time to put a ſtop there- 
to, for the ſake of preſerving the government, which would mani— 
feſtly be undermined by him; and therefore they combined toge= 


ther againſt him, and intended to have cut him off with the ſword. 


But Abu Taleb his uncle, being informed thereof, defeated the 
deſign ; and by his power, as being chief of the tribe, preſerved 
him from many other attempts of the ſame nature, which were 
contrived againlt him. | : 


The firſt thing that Mahomet did, after he had ſettled himſelf 


at Medina, was to marry his daughter Fatima to his couſin Ali. 
She was the only child then living of fix, which were born to him 
of Cadigha, his firſt wife; and indeed the only one which he had, 
notwithſtanding the multitude of his wives, which ſurvived him. 
And now, having obtained the end he had long been driving at, 
that is, a town at his command, ie enters upon a ſcheme entirely 
new. Hitherto he had been preaching up his religion for thirteen 
years together; for the remaining ten years of his life he takes the 
ſword, and fights for it. He had long been teazed and perplexed 
at Mecca with queſtions, and objections,” and diſputes about what 
he had preached, by which he was often gravelled, and put to 
gence; henceffrth he forbids all manner of diſputing, telling his 


diſciples, that his religion was to be propagated not by diſputing, 


but by fighting. He commanded them therefore to arm them- 
{clves, and flay with the {word all that would not embrace it, un- 
leſs they ſubmitted to pay a yearly tribute, for the redemption of 
their lives: aud according to this injunction, even unto this day, 
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all who live under any Mahometan government, and are not of 
their religion, pay an annual tax for a mul& of their infidelity ; 


and are ſure to be puniſhed with death if they contradict or oppoſe 


any doctrine received to have been taught by Mahomet. His firſt 
expeditions were againſt the trading caravans, in their journies 
between Mecca and Syria, which he attacked with various ſucceſs; 
and, if we except the «ſtabliſhing and adjuſting a few particulars 
relating to his grand ſcheme, as occaſion required, his time, for 
the two firſt years after his flight, was wholly ſpent in predatory 
excurſions upon his neighbours, in robbing, plundering, and de- 
ſtroying all thoſe that lived near Medina, who would not come in 
and embrace his religion. 

In the third year of the Hegira, A. D. 624, he made war upon 
thoſe tribes of the Arabs which were of the Jewith religion near 
him ; and having taken their caſtles, and reduced them under his 

ower, he fold them all for ſlaves, and divided their goods among 
his followers. But the battle of Ohud, which happened towards 
the end of this year, had like to have proved fatal to him: for his 
uncle Hamza, who bore the ſtandard, was flain, himſelf grievouſ- 


ly wounded, nay, and had been lain, if one of his companions had 


not come to his aſſiſtance. . | 

In the fourth year of the Hegira, A. D. 625, he waged war 
with the Nadirities, a tribe of the Jewiſh Arabs in the neighbour- 
hood ; and the ſame year fought the battle of Beder, and had many 
other ſkirmiſhes with thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to them: in all 
which he had ſometimes proſperous, and ſometimes dubious ſucceſs. 
In the fifth and ſixth years, he was engaged in ſeveral wars, and 
ſubdued ſeveral tribes of the Arabs. And now, after ſo many ad- 


vantages obtained, being much increaſed in ſtrength, he marched 


his army againſt Mecca, and tought a battle near it; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that, neither fide gaining any victory, they 


agreed on a truce for ten years. The conditions of it were, that 


all within Mecca, who were for Mahomet, might have liberty to 


join themſelves to him; and, on the other fide, thoſe with Mas; 
3 who had a mind to leave him, might alſo have the liberty 


to return to Mecca. By this truce Mahomet, being very much 
confirmed in his power, took on him thenceforth the authority of 


the king, and was inaugurated as ſuch by the chief men of his 


Army. 


In the ſeventh year of the Hegira, A. D. 628, the impoſtor led 
forth his army againſt Caibar, a city inhabited by Arabs of the 
7 28 y > 
Jewiſh religion; and, after routing them in battle, he belieged 


their city, and took it by ſtorm, Having entered the town, he 


took up his quarters in the houſe of Hareth, one of the principal 
inhabitants of the place, whoſe daughter Zainoh, preparing a 
ſhoulder of mutton for his ſupper, poiſoned it. And here thoſe, 
Who wouid aſcribe miracles to Mahomet, tell us, that the ſhoulder 


of 
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of mutton ſpake to him, and diſcovered that it was poiſoned ; but, 
if it did fo, it Was, it ſeems, too late to do him any good; for 
Baſher, one of hs ompanions, falling on too greedily to eat of it, 
fell down dead in , place. And although Mahomet had not im- 
mediately the ſame fate, becauſe, not liking the taſte, he ſpit out 
again what he had taken into his mouth, yet he let down enough 
to do his buſineſs; for he was never well after this ſupper, and at 
three years end died of 1t. 

He was buried in the place where he died, which was in the 
chamber of his beſt-beloved wife, at Medina; and there he lies to 
this day. | 2 | | 

N 5 — Im 

MAHOMET II. the eleventh ſultan of the Turks, born at 
Adrianople, the 24th of March 1430, 1s to be remembered chiefly 
by us, for taking Conſtantinople in 1453, and thereby driving many 
learned Greeks into the Welt, which was a great cauſe of the reſto— 
ration of learning in Europe, as the Greek literature was then in— 
troduced here. He was one of the greateſt men upon record, with 
regard to the qualities neceſſary to a conqueror : for he conquered 
two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred conſiderable 
cities. He was very ambitious of the title of Great, and the 


Turks gave it him; even the Chriſtians have not diſputed it with 


him; for he was the firſt of the Ottoman emperors, whom the 
weſtern nations dignified with the title of Grand Seignior, or Great 
Turk, which poſterity has preſcrved to his deſcendants, Italy had 
ſuffered greater calamities, but ihe had never felt a terror equal to 
that which this ſultan's victories imprinted. "The inhabitants ſeemed 
already condemned to wear the turban : it is certain, that Pope 
Sixtus IV. repreſented to himſelf Rome as already involved in the 
dreadful fate of Conſtantinople ; and thought of nothing but 
eſcaping into Provence, and once more transferring the holy fee to 
Avignon. Accordingly, the news of Mahomet's death, which 
happened the gd of May 1481, was received at Rome with the 
greateſt joy that ever was beheld there. Sixtus cauſed all the 
churches to be thrown open, made the trades-people leave off their 
work, ordered a feait of three days, with public prayers and pro- 
ceſſtons, commanded a diſcharge of the whole artillery of the caſtle 
of St. Angelo all that time, and put a {top to his Journey to Avig- 
non. Some authors have written that this ſultan was an atheiſt, 
and derided all religions, without excepting that of his prophet, 
whom he treated as no better than a leader of banditti. This is 

oſſible enough; and there are many circumſtances which make it 
credible. It is certain, he engaged in war, not to promote Mahome- 
taniſm, but to gratify his own ambition: he preferred his own in- 
tereſt to that of the faith he profeſſed; and to this it was owing that 
he tolerated the Greek church, and cven ſhewed wonderful civility 
to the patriarch of Conſtantinople. Several of his letters, written 
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in the Syriac, Greek, and Turkiſh languages, were tranſlated into 


Latin. 
| 


MAIGNAN Ene a religious minim, and one of hs 
greateſt philoſophers of his age, was born at Toulouſe, of an an- 
cient and noble family, in 1601. He went through his courſe in 
the college of Jeſuits, and acquitted himſelf with: great diligence 
in every part of the province of a good ſcholar, both with relpect 
to literary and religious exerciſes, He was ſtrongly determined to 
a religious life, by a an affront which he received when he was.learn- 


Ing rhetoric: Having acquitted himſelf very well in the trials of 


his probation-time, lie was received upon his taking the vow in 
1619, when he was eighteen. He went through his courſe of phi- 
loſophy under a proſelfor who was very much attached to the doc- 
trine of Ariſtotle; and he omitted no opportunity of diſputing 
loudly againſt all the parts of that philoſopher's ſcheme, which he 
ſuſpected of heterodoxy. His preceptor conſidered this as a'good 
prelage ; and, in a ſhort time, dijcovercd, to his great atonitlh- 
ment, that his pupil was very well verſed in mathematics, without 
having had the help of a teacher. His reputation was “ great, 
that it ſpread beyond the Alps and Pyrenees; and the general of 
the minims cauſed him to come to Rome, in 4636, to {ill a ro- 
feſſor's chair. In 1648, his book, De Perſpectiva Horaria,” was 
printed at Rome, at the expence of cardinaf Spada, to whom it 
was dedicated, and greatly eſteemed by all the, curious. 

He returned from Rome to Toulouſe in 1650, 450 was ſo well 
received by his countrymen, that they created him provincial the 
ſame year ; though he paſſionate y defired that his ſtudies mi; ght not 
be interrupted by the cares of any po! Ir. 1652, hne pr. abliths dl hrs 
« Courſe of Philoſophy,” in 4 vols. 8vo. at Toulouſe, in which 
work he had reaſon to promiſe himſelf the title of reſtorer at 
leaſt. He publiſhed a ſecond edition of it in folio, 167 3» and 
added two treatiſes to it ; the one an os Vortices of Des 
Cartes, the other upon the ſpeaking trumpet, invemed by our 
Sir Samuel Morland. He died at Foulouſe an 1576. Iris faid of 
him, that he compoſed with great eaſe, and without any alterations 
at all. | 

— . — : 

' MAIMBOURG (Lewis), a man celebrated in the republic of 
letters, was born at Nancy in Lorrain, in 1610. He was very 
well deſcended, and his parents were people of conſiderable rank 
and fortune. He was admitted into the 5 of the Jeſuits in 

1626; but obliged afterwards to quit it, by the order of pope In- 
nocenti XI. i in 1682, for having aſſerted too boldly the authority of 
the Gallican church againlt he: court of Rome, However, Lewis 
XIV. made him ſufficient amends for his di iſgrace, by ſattheg on 
him a very honourable penſion, with which he retired into the abbey 
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of St. Victor at Paris. Here he died in 1686; after having made 
a will, by which it appears that he was extremely diſſatisfied with 
the Jeſuits. | 

Maimbourg had a great reputation as a preacher, and pnbliſhed 
two volumes of ſermons. But what have made him wt known, 
were the ſeveral hiſtories he publithed. EY + 


MAIMONIDES (Moss), or Moſes the ſon of Maimon, a 
celebrated rabbi, called by the Jews, The Eagle of the Doctors, 
was born of an illuſtrious family at Cordova in Spain, 1131. He 
is commonly named Moſes Egyptius, becauſe he retired carly, as it 
is ſuppoſed, into Egypt, where he ſpent his whole life in quality of 

hyſician to the Soldan. As ſoon as arrived there, he opened a 
ſchool, which was preſently filled with pupils from all parts, efpe- 
cially from Alexandria and Damaſcus ; who did ſuch credit to their 
maſter, by the progreſs they made under him, that they ſpread his 
name, as we may fay, all over the world. Maimonides was in- 
deed, according to all accounts of him, a molt uncommon and 
extraordinary man; ſkilled in all languages, and verſed in all arts 
and ſciences. Philoſophy in all its branches, particularly mathe- 
matics, he was extremely well ſkilled in; and his experience in the 
art of healing was ſo very great, that he was called to be phyſician 
in ordinary to the king. He was no leſs eminent as a divine. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the works of Maimonides, 
Some of them were written in Arabic originally, but are now 
extant in Hebrew tranſlations only. The moſt conſiderable are his 
Jad, which is likewiſe called,“ Mifchne Terah,“ his“ More 
Novochim,” and his“ Peruſchim, or Commentaries upon the 
Miſna.” Innumerable pieces are ſaid to have been written by him 
upon theology, philoſophy, logic, medicine, &c. and in various 
Janguages, as Arabic, Chaldee, and Greek. | 

his wonderful rabbi died in Egypt, when he was ſeventy years 
of age, and was buried with his nation in the land of Upper 
Galilee. The Jews and Egyptians bewailed his death for three 
whole days, and called the year he died in“ Lamentum Lamen- 
tabile,” as the higheſt honour they could confer upon his name. 

MAINTENON (Mapam pr), a moſt extraordinary French 
lady, who, from a low condition and many misfortunes, was raiſed 
at laſt to be the wife of Lewis XIV. was deſcended from the an- 
cient family of Daubigne ; her proper name being Frances Dau- 
bigne. M. Daubigné, her grandfather, was born in 1550, and 
died in 1630, in his 80th year. He was a man of great merit; 
and not only fo, but a man of rank, a leading man among the Pro- 
teſtants in France, and much courted to come over to the oppoſite 
party. When he perceived that there was no ſafety far him any 
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longer in his own country, he fled for refuge to Geneva, about 
1619, where he met with a kind reception. 


The ſon of this Daubigne was the father of madam de Main- 


tenon; her mother the daughter of Peter de Cardillac, lord of 
Lane, and of Louiſa de Montalembert. They were married at 
Bourdeaux, Dec. 27, 1627, not without ſome apprehenſions, it is 
ſaid, on the part of the lady, upon her being united, we know not 
how, to a man of a moſt infamous charaQer, and who had aQtually 
murdered his firſt wife: for ſuch was Conſtance Daubigne. Going 
to Paris ſoon after his marriage, he was for ſome very groſs offence 
calt into priſon ; upon which madam Daubigne followed to ſolicit 


his pardon ; but in vain : being however more attached to her huſ- 


band, in proportion as he became more miſerable, (he obtained 
leave to thut herſelf up in priſon with him. Here ſhe had two 
ſons, and becoming pregnant a third time, obtained leave from 
court to have her huſband removed to the priſon of Niort, that they 
might be nearer the aſſiſtance which they derived from their rela- 
tions. | 
In this priſon madam de Maintenon was born, Nov. 27, 1635 
from which miſerable ſituation, however, ſhe was taken a few days 
after by madam Villette, her aunt by her father's ſide, who, out of 
compallion to the child, gave her to the care of her daughter's 
nurſe, with whom ſhe was bred for ſome time, as a foſter-ſiſter. 
Madam Daubigne at length obtained her huſband's enlargement; 
but it was upon condition, that he ſhould turn Roman 
Daubigne promiſed all ; but, forgetting his promiſes, and fearing 
to be involved again in trouble, he was determined to decatnp, and 
ſeek his fortune abroad. Accordingly, in 1639, he embarked for 
America with his wife and family ; and arriving ſafely there. ſettled 
in Martinico, where he acquired conſiderable plantations. Madam 
Daubignẽ returned in a little time with her children to France, to 
carry on ſome lawſuits, and recover ſome debts ; but madam Vil- 
lette perſuaded her to deſiſt from her pretenſions; ſo the returned 
to America, where ſhe found her huſband ruined by gaming. In 
1646, this hopeful ſpark died, when madam Daubigne was left, in 
the utmoit diſtreſs, to ſupport herſelf, and manage the education of 
her children, as ſhe could She returned to France, leaving her 
debts unpaid, and her daughter as a pledge in the hands of one of 
her principal creditors ; who, however, ſoon ſent her into France 
after her mother. Here neglected by her mother, who was indeed 
little able to ſupport her, the tell into the hands of madam Villette 
at Poictou, who received her with great marks of affection ; and 
told her, that ſhe ſhould be welcome, if ſhe thought fit, to live 
with her, where at leaſt ſhe ſhould never be reduced to want a ſub- 
ſiſtence. The niece accepted the offer which her aunt made her, 
and in a ſhort time became firmly attached to the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, But madam de Nevillant, a relation by her mother's ſide, 
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and a Papiſt, folicited an order, which was granted, from the 
court; to take her ont of the hands of madam Villette, and to have 
her inſtructed in the Roman-Catholic religion. She took her to 
herſelf, and made a convert of her: which however was not effected 
without many threats, artifices, and hardſhips inflicted on her. 

In 1651, the was married to the abbe Scarron. Madam de Ne- 
villant, being obliged to go Paris, took her along with her; and 
there becoming known to this old deformed buttoon, who admired 
her for her wit, the preferred the marrying him to. the dependant 
ſlate the was in. Upon the death of her huſband, which happened 
in 1600, ſhe was reduced to the ſame indigent condition the was in 
before her marriage. Her friends however did ail they could, to 
prevail upon the court to continue to her the penſion which Scarron 
had enjoyed. But all their petitions ſignified nothing. At laſt the 
king ſeitled a much larger penſion on her than had been ſolicited, 
as hall be explained. | 

In 1671, the birth of the duke of Maine was not yet made pubh- 
lic. This prince, who was now a year old, had a deformed foot: 
the firſt phyſician D*Aquin, who was in the ſecret, thought it ne- 
celſary that the child mud be ſent to the waters of Barege. A per- 
ſon was fought for to whom the charge of ſuch a truſt might ſately 
be committed: the king thought of madam Scarron, and M. de 
Louvois went ſecretly to Paris to propoſe this journey to her. From 
this time {he had the care of the duke of Maine's education; and 
was named to this employment by the king. She wrote to the king 
immediately ;*her letters charmed him, and this was the origin of 
her fortune; her own perſonal merit effected all the reſt. The 
king bought her the lands of Maintenon in 1679, which was the 
only eſtate ſhe ever had, though in a height of tavour that afforded 
her the means of purchaſing immenſe ones. Here the had a mag- 
nificent calile, in a molt beautiful country, not more than fourteen 
Jeagues from Paris, and ten from Verfailles. The king, ſecing 
her extremely pleated with the acqufſition of her citate, called her 
publicly madam de Maintenon; it being neceilary that the name of 
Scarron ſhould be forgot. 

In the mean time, her elevation was to her only a retreat. The 
king came to her apartment every day after dinner, before and after 
ſupper, and continued there till midnight. Here he did buſineſs 
with his miniſters, while madam de Maintenon employed herſelf in 
reading or needle-work, never ſhewing any eagerneſs to talk of 
ſtate affairs. often ſeeming wholly ignorant of them, and carefully 
avoiding whatever had the leaſt appearance of cabal and Intrigue. 
She never made uſe of her power to procure any dignities and em- 
ployments for her relations. The ſame natural diſpoſition, which 
made her incapable of conferring benefits, made her alſo incapable 
of doing injuries. When the miniſter Louvois threw himſelf at 
the teet of Lewis XIV. to hinder his marriage With the widow 
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quo ſhe not ly fs gave him, but equal pacified the king, 
whom the rough iemper of this miniſter as frequently angered. 


About the end of 1683, Lewis XIV. married madam de Maine 


tenon ; and, in ſo doing, acquired an agreeable and ſubmiſſive com- 
panion. He was then, in his 48th year, ſhe in her zoth. She had 
afterwards, with the king and the whole court, given herſelf the 
merit of a ſoundreſs, by aſſembling at Noiſy a great number of 
women of quality ; and the king had already deſtined the revenues 
of the abbey of St. Dennis, for the maintenance of this riſing com- 
munity. St. Cyr was built at the end of the park at Verſailles, in 


1686. She then gave the form to this eſtabliſhment; and, together 


with Deſmarets, biſhop of Chartres, made the rules, and was her- 
felt ſuperior of the convent. At the death of the king, which hap- 
pened Sept. 2, 1715, madam de Maintenon retired wholly to St. 
Cyr, where ſhe ſpent the remainder of her days in acts of devotion. 
What ſurpriſes is, that Lewis XIV. made no certain proviſion for 
her, but only recommended her to the duke of Orleans. She 
would accept of no more than an annual penſion of $80,000 livres; 
and this was punctually paid her till her death, which happened 
the 15th of April 1719. 
— 

MAITTAIRE (MichAET), was born in 1668. Dr. South, 
canon of Chriſt-Church, made him a canoneer or ſtudent of that 
houſe, where he took the degree of M. A. March 23, 1696. 
From 1695 til! 1699 he was ſecond malter of Weſtminſter-School; 
which was afterwards indebted to him for ſeveral ſcholaſtic works. 
Mr. Maittaire was diligently employed on various works of value 
he publiſhed ſeparately the Latin writers. He was editor of a 
« (Greek Teltament;” and he diſplayed great {kill in typographi- 
cal antiquities. Having molt eſſentially ſerved the public with 
feveral ingenious publications, he died Auguſt 7, 1747. 


MALDONAT (Jon), a Spaniſh Jeſuit, was born at Fuente 
de! Macſtro, a ſmall village in the province of Eſtramadura, in 
1521. He ſtudied under Dominicus Aſoto, a Dominican, and alſo 
under. Francis Tolet, a Jeſuit, who was afterwards a cardinal. 
There was no better ſcholar in the univerſity of Salamanca in 
his time, than Maldonat. He taught philoſophy, divinity, and 
the Greck language there. He was alſo made a Jeſuit ; but did 
not put on the habit of his order till 1362, when he was at Rome. 
In 1503, he was ſent by his ſuperiors to Paris, to teach philoſo- 
phy in che college which the Jeſuits had juſt obtained in that 
City: where, as he hiſtorians of his ſociety tell us, he was fo 


crowded with hearers, that he was frequently obliged to read his 


lectures in the court or the ſtreet, becauſe the hall was not ſuffi- 
cient to contain them. He was ſent with nine other Jeſuits to 
Poitiers, in 1579, where he read lectures in Latin, and preached 
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in French. Afterwards he returned to Paris, and fell into ſome 
troubleſome affairs there: for they not only accuſed him of hereſy, 
but likewiſe of procuring a fraudulent will, in ſeducing the pre- 
ſident de St. André, ſo as to make him leave his eſtate to the 
Jeſuirs. But the parliament declared him innocent of this crime; 
and Peter de Gondi, biſhop of Paris, entirely acquitted him of 
the charge of hereſy. He afterwards thought proper to retire to 
Bourges, where the Jeſuits had a college, and continued there 
about a year and a half. Then he went to Rome, by the order 
of Pope Gregory XIII. to take care of the publication of- the 
«6 Septuagint:“ and there finiſhing his“ Commentary upon the 
Goſpels” in 1582, he died in the beginning of 1383. 

He compoſed ſeveral works, which ſhew great parts and learning; 
but publiſhed nothing in his life-time. The firſt of his perform. 
ances which came abroad after his death, was his“ Comment 
upon the four Goſpels.“ 

— 

MALEBRANCHE (NicnorLas), a French philoſopher, was 
born at Paris, Aug. 6, 1638, and was the youngeſt of ten chil- 
dren. He had a domeltic tutor, who taught him Greek and Latin. 
He afterwards went through his courſe of philoſophy at the col- 


lege de la Marche, and that of divinity in the Sorbonne; and was 


admitted into the congregation of the Oratory at Paris, in 1660. 
After he had ſpent ſome time there, he conſulted father le Cointe, 
in what manner he ſhould puwſue his ſtudies; who adviſed him 
to apply himſelf to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. Upon this he began to 
read Euſebius, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret; but ſoon grew 
weary of this ſtudy, and next applied himſelf to father Simon, 
who taſked to him of nothing but Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, rab- 


binical learning, and critical inquiries into the ſenſe of the ſcrip- 


tures. But this kind of ſtudy was not at all more ſuitable to his 
genius, than the former. At laſt, in 1664, he met with Des 
Cartes's “ Treatiſe upon Man,” which he read over with great 
ſatisfaction, and gave himſelf up immediately to the ſtudy of his 
philoſophy; of which, in a few years, he became as perfect a 
maſter as Des Cartes himſelf. In 1699, he was admitted an ho- 
norary member of the Royal-Academy of' Sciences. He died 
OR. 13, 1715, being then ſeventy-ſeven years of age. 

He wrote ſeveral works. The firſt and principal, as indeed it 

ave riſe to almoſt all that followed, was his “ Search after 
Truth, printed at Paris in 1674, and afterwards augmented in 
ſeveral ſucceſlive editions. The fineneſs of this author's ſenti— 
ments, together with his fine manner of expreſſing them, made 
every body admire his genius and abilities; but he has generally 


paſſed for a viſionary philoſopher, Beſides this, Malebranche wrote 


many other pieces, all tending ſome way or other to confirm his 


main ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in the “ Search,” and to clear it from the 
| objections 
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objections which were brought againſt it, or from the conſequences 
which were deduced from it: and, if he has not attained what he 


aimed at in theſe ſeveral productions, he has certainly ſhewn 


great abilities, and a vaſt force of genius. 
— ho 


MALHERBE (FRANCIS DE), a celebrated French poet, was 


born at Caen about 1555, of an ancient and illuſtrious family, 


who had formerly borne arms in England under Robert, duke of 


| Normandy. He has been conſidered by his countrymen as the 
father of their poetry; ſince, upon his appearance, all their former 


poets fell into diſgrace. The poetical works of Malherbe, though 
divided into ſix books, yet make but a ſmall volume. They con- 


ſiſt of paraphraſes upon the Pſalms, odes, ſonnets, and epigrams: 


and they were publiſhed in ſeveral forms, to.the year 1666, when 


a very complete edition of them came out at Paris, with the notes 


and obſervations of Meneage. Malherbe has tranſlated alſo ſome 


works of Seneca, and ſome books of Livy; and if he was not 


ſucceſsful in tranſlation, yet he had the happineſs to be very well 
ſatisfied with his labour. His principal bulineſs was to criticiſe 
upon the French language; in which he was well ſkilled. 

He lived to be old; and, about 1601, became known to Henry 
the Great, from a very advantageous mention of him to that 
prince, by cardinal du Perron. About four years after, he was 
called to court, and enrolled among the penſioners of that mo- 
narch. After the death of Henry, queen Mary of Medicis be- 
came his patronefs, and ſettled upon him a very handſome penſion. 
This he enjoyed to the time of his death, which happened at 


Paris in 1628, This poet was a man of a very ſingular hu- 


mour. 


— —ü—ä— 


MALLET (Davip), or MALLOCH, an Engliſh poet, but 


of Scotland, where he was born about 1700. By the penury of 


his parents, he was compelled to be janitor of the High-School 


at Edinburgh ; but he ſurmonnted the diſadvantages of his birth 
and fortune: for, when the duke of Montroſe applied to the 


college of Edinburgh, Tor a tutor to educate his ſons, Malloch 
was recommended. When his pupils went abroad, they were in- 


truſted to his care; and having conducted them through their 


travels, he returned with them to London. Here, reſiding in their 
family, he naturally gained admiſſion to perſons of high rank and 
character; to wits, nobles, and ttateſmen, In 1724, he began 
to give ſpecimens of his poetical talents; which, however, were 
far from being of the firit claſs. In 1733, he publiſhed a poem 
on “ Verba! Criticiſm,” on purpoſe to make his court to 5 5 
a ſubject which he either did not underſtand or willingly miſre- 
preſented ; and on which he has ſhewn more pertneſs than wit, 
more confidence than knowledge. 


Some 
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Some time before this, having cleared his tongue from his 
native pronunciation, ſo as to be no longer diſtinguiſhed as a 
Scot, he took upon him to change his name from Scotch Malloch 

to Englith Mallet. What other proots he gave of diſreſpect to his 
native country, we know not: but it was remarkable of him, that 
he was the only Scot whom Scotchmen did not commend. In 
1740, he wrote a life of lord Bacon, which was then prefixed 
to an edition of his works; but with ſo much more knowledge 
of hiſtory than of ſcience, that, when he afterwards undertook the 
life of Marlborough, ſome were apprehenſive, leſt he ſhould 
forget that Marlborough was a general, as he had forgotten that 
Bacon was a philoſopher. The old ducheſs of Marlborough 
aſſigned, in her will, this taſk to Glover and Mallet, with a re- 
ward of 1000l. and a prohibition to inſert any verſes. Glover is 
ſuppoſed to have rejetted the legacy with diſdain, fo that the work 
devolved upon Mallet: who had alfo a penſion from the late duke 
of Marlborough to promote his induſtry, and who was continually 
talking of the diſcoveries he made. 

When the prince of Wales was driven from the palace, and 
kept a ſeparate court by way of oppoſitien, to increaſe his popu— 
larity by patronizing literature, he made Mallet his under- ſecretary, 
with a ſalary of 2001. a year. "Thomſon likewiſe had a penſion; 
and they were ailociated in the compoſition of the“ Maſque-of 


Alfred,” which in its original ſtate was played at Cliefden in 1740. 
It was afterwards almoit wholly changed by Mallet, and brought 
upon the ſtage of Drury-Lane in 1751, but with no great ſucceſs. 
The works of this author have been collected in three volumes 
12110, 


— — 

MALPIGHI (MARCELLUS), an Italian phyſician and anato- 
miſt, was born March 10, 1628, at Crevalcuore, near Bologna, 
in Italy. He learned Latin and {tudied philoſophy in that city; 
and, in 1649, loſing his parents, and being obliged to chooſe his 
own method of lite, he determined to apply himſelf to phyſic. 
'The univeriity of Bologna was then ſupplied with very learned 
profeſſors in that ſcience, the principal of whom were Bartholo- 
mew Maflari, and Andrew Mariano. Malpighi put himſelf under 
their conduct, and in a ſhort time made a great progreſs in phyſic 
and anatomy. After he had finiſhed the uſual courſe, he was ad- 
mitted doctor of phyſic, April 6, 1653. In 1655, Maſſari died, 
which was very grievous to Malpighi, as well becauſe he had loſt 
his maſter, as becauſe he had married his ſiſter. In 1656, the 
ſenate of Bologna gave him a proteiſorſhip, which he did not hold 
long; for the fame year the grand duke of Tuſcany ſent for him 
to Piſa, to be profeſſor of phyſic there. It was in this city that 
de contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with Borelli, whom he afterwards 
owned for his maltcr in philoſophy, and to whom he aſcribed all 
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the diſcoveries which he afterwards made. They diſſected animals 


together, and it was in this F ee that he found the heart 
to conſiſt of ſpiral fibres; a di 1 — © which has been aſcribed 
to Borelli in his poſthumous works. The air of Piſa not agreeing 
with him, he continued there but three years: and, in 1659, re- 
turned to Bologna to reſume his former polts, notwithſtanding the 
advantageous offers which were made him to (tay at Piſa. Mariano 
dying in 1661, Malpight was now Jeft to himſelf to purſue the 
bent of his genius. In 1662, he was fent for to Meſſina, in order 
to ſucceed Peter Caſtello, firſt profeſſor of phyſic, who was jult 
dead. It was with reluctance that he went thither, though the 
ſtipend was great; but he was prevailed on at laſt by his friend 
Borelli, and accepted it; nevertheleſs, he afterwards returned to 
Bologna. In 1669, he was elected a member of the Royal- 
Society of London, with which he ever after kept a correſpondence 
by letters, and communicated his diſcoveries in anatomy. Car- 
dinal Pignatelli, who had known him while he was legate at 
Bologna, being choſen pope in 1691, under the name of Inno- 
cent XII. immediately ſent for him to Rome, and appointed him 
his phyſician. In 1694, he was admitted into the academy of 
the Arcadians at Rome. July the 25th, of the ſame year, he had 
a fit, which ſtruck half his body with a paralyſis ; and, Nov. the 
29th following, he had another, of which he died the ſame day, 
in his ſixty-ſeventh year. | 

His works, with his life before them, written by himſelf, were 
firlt collected, and printed together at London in 1697, in folio; 
but they were reprinted more correctly at Amſterdam in 1698, 
in 4to, The author's diſcoveries in anatomy were conſiderable. 

— —— 


MALVEZ ZI (VIII), commonly called the marquis Mal- 


vezzi, an Italian writer of eminence, was born of a noble family 


at Bologna in 1599. After having finiſhed his claflical and phi- 
loſophical ſtudies, he applied to the law, and became a doctor in 
that faculty in 1616, although not quite ſeventeen years of age. 


After this he cultivated other ſciences, and ſpent ſome time and 


pains upon phyſic, mathematics, and divinity. He even did not 
neglect aſtrology ; in favour of Which he always entertained high 
prejudices, although he affected outwardly to deſpiſe it. Muſic 
and painting were alſo among rhe arts which he exerciſed himſelf 
in for his amuſement. He afterwards became a foldier, and ſerved 
under the duke Feria, governor of the Milaneſe. Philip the 
Fourth of Spain employed him in ſeveral affairs, and admitted him 
into his council of war. Letters, however, occupied a good part 
of his time, and he was member of the academy of the Gelati at 
Bologna. He was the author of feveral works in Spaniſh and 
Italian: among the latter were,“ Diſcourſes upon the firſt Book 
of Tacitus's Annals,” which he compoſed at the age of twenty= 
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three, and dedicated to Ferdinand II. great duke of Tuſcany. 
He died at Bologna, Aug. 11, 1654. His diſcourſes upon Tacitus 
are tranllated and publiſhed in Engliſh. 5 

MAMBRUN (PETER), an ingenious and learned French 
Jeſuit, who has written Latin poetry, was born in the dioceſe of 
Clermont, in 1581. He 1s one of the moſt perfe and accom- 
pliſhed among the imitators of Virgil ; and has alſo written, in 
the ſame metre, the ſame number of books, and in the three 
different kinds, to which that illuſtrious poet applied himſelf. 
Thus we have of Mambrun, “ Eclogues,” “ Georgics, or four 
Books upon the Culture of the Soul and the Underſtanding ;” and 
an heroic poem in twelve books, entitled, “ Conſtantine, or Ido- 
latry overthrown.” His «© Peripatetic Differtation”” was pub- 
liſhed in 4to. at Paris, in 1652; his“ Conſtantine” in 12mo. at 
Amſterdam, in 1639; his“ Eclogues and Georgics” in 12mo. 
at Fleche, in 1661; in which year alſo he died, aged cighty. 

MANDEVILE (Sir JonN), an Engliſhman, famous for his 
travels, was born at St. Alban's, about the beginning of 1300. He 
was liberally educated, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phytic, 
which he probably practiſed for ſome time; but being ſeized at 
length with an invincible deſire of ſeeing diſtant parts of the 
globe, he left England in 1932, and did not return for thirty-four 
years. His friends, we are told, had ſuppoſed him long dead ; 
and, when he appeared, did not know him again. During this 
long ſpace of time, he had travelled through almoſt all countries, 
and made himſelf maſter of almoſt all languages; Scythia, Ar- 
menia the Greater and the Leſſer, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Media, 
Meſopotamia, Perſia, Chaldea, Greece, Dalmatia, &. The 
rambling diſpoſition he had thus acquired, does not ſeem ever to 
have ſuffered him afterwards to reſt; for he left his own cauntry 
a ſecond time, and died at Liege in the Low-Countries, Nov. 17, 
1972. He wrote an © Ttinerary,” or account of his travels, in 
Engliſh, French, and Latin. | 

MANDEVILLE (BERNARD DE), a very celebrated writer in 
the eighteenth century, was born in Holland, where he {ſtudied 
Phyſic, and took the degree of doctor in that faculty. He after- 
wards came over into England, and wrote ſeveral books, all of 
them ingenious and witty; but ſome are fuppoled to have 
had a very ill effect upon ſociety. Theſe books all paſſed unno- 
ticed, as far as we can learn, except“ The Fable of the Bees;“ 
which was attacked by feveral writers, He died in Jan. 1732-3, 
aged between lixty and ſeventy. : | 
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MANET HO, an ancient Egyptian hiſtorian, who, to make 
his ſtory the more probable, pretends to take all his accounts from 
thoſe ſacred inſcriptions on the pillars of Hermes Triſmegiſtus; 
for Hermes was the perſon to whom the Egyptians af ribed the 
firſt invention of their learning, and all excellent arts, and from 
whom they derived their hiſtory : and the moſt ancient way of 
preſerving any monuments of learning in thoſe early times, eſpe- 
cially among the Egyptians, was by theſe inſcriptions on pillars, 
Manetho tranilated the whole Egyptian hiſtory into Greek, be— 
ginning from their gods, and continuing his hiſtory down to near 
the time of Darius Codomannus, whom Alexander conquered ; 
for in “ Euſebius's Chronica,” mention is made of Manetho's 
hiſtory, ending in the ſixteenth year of Artaxerxes Ochus, which, 
faith Voſſius, was in the ſecond year of the third olympiad. This 


Manetho, called from his country Sebennyta, was high-prielt of 


Heliopolis in the time of Ptolemeus Philadelphus, at whoſe re- 
queſt he wrote his hiſtory, which he digeſted into three tomes; 
the firſt containing the eleven dynaſties of the gods and heroes, 
the ſecond eight dynaſties, the third twelve, and altogether, ac- 
cording to his fabulous computation, the ſum of 453,535 years. 


MANFREDI (EvusTacnio), a celebrated mathematician of 
Italy, was born in 1674, at Bologna, where h v ay .!fted mathe- 
matical profeſſor in 1698. He was choiun a mentor of the aca- 
demy of ſciences at Paris in 1726, and was allu a uw. 1 loyeral 
other academies. He acquired great reputation by his A me— 


rides,“ in four volumes 4to. and by his other works. He died Feb. 


15, 1739. We mult not confound him with Bartholomew Man- 
fredi, an ingenious painter of Mantua, who imitated his maſter 
Michael Angelo, of Caravaggio, ſo well, that it is difficult to know 


their picces one from another. 


— 5 
MANGETUS (JoRN James), a diſtinguiſhed phyſician, was 
born at Geneva in 1652, and at firſt deſigned for divinity, but 
quitted it for phyſic. In 1699, the selector of Brandenburg made 
him his firſt phyſician. He died at Geneva in 1742, aged 90, after 
having gone through prodigious labours. He publiſhed abundance 
of works. Daniel le Clerc, author of the“ Hiſtory of Phyſic,” 


is ſaid to have aſſiſted him much. 
— + 


MANGEY (Tromas), M. A. chaplain at Whitehall, and 
fellow of St. John's-College, Cambridge, [afterwards L. L. and 
D. D. F. S. A. and rector of St. Mildred's, Bread-Street] was 
early diſtinguiſhed by his © Practical Diſcourſes upon the Lord's 
Prayer, preached before the Honourable Society of Lincoln's-Inn; 
publiſhed by the ſpecial order of the Bench, 1716,” 8 Vo. In 
1715, © he publiſhed, “ Remarks upon Nazarenus; wherein the 
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0 Falſity of Mr. Toland's Mahometan Goſpel, and his Miſrepreſen- 
tations of Mahometan Sentiments in Reſpect of Chriſtianity, are ſet 


forth; the Hiſtory of the Old Nazaræans cleared up, and the whole 
Conduct of the Firſt Chriſtians in Reſpect of the Jewiſh Laws 


explained and deſcribed.“ The author then ſtyled himſelf © Rector 


of St. Nicholas's in Guilford.” In 1719, Dr. Mangey wrote 
« A Defence of the Biſhop of London's Letter,” 8vo. beſides 
ſeveral ſermons, &c. On May 11, 1721, he was preſented to a 
prebend (the fifth {tall} in the cathedral. church of Durham, being 
at that time {tyled, © LL. D. chaplain to Dr. Robinſon, Biſhop 
of London, and Vicar of Yealing, in the County of Middleſex.” 
He was advanced to the firſt (tall of Durham, Dec. 22, 1722; and 
was one of the ſeven doctors in divinity, created July 6, 1725, 
when Dr. Bentley delivered the famous oration prefixed to his 
«« Terence ;” and at the end of 1726, he circulated propoſals for 
an edition of Philo Judizus,” which he completed in 1742, 
under the title of“ Philonis Judæi Opera omnia quæ reperiri 
potuerunt,” 2 vols. folio. He died March 11, 1754-5. His MS. 
remarks on the New Teſtament came into the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Bowyer, who extracted from them many ſhort notes, which are 
printed in his“ Conjectures.“ | 


MANICHEES, a very famous, or rather infamous ſect of here- 
tics, founded by one Manes, who flouriſhed towards the concluſion 
of the third century, and began to propagate his doctrines about 
the year 277, which doctrines he had taken from the books of one 
Scythian. Scythian was an Arabian, educated upon the borders of 
Paleſtine, and extremeiy well {killed in all the learning of the 
Greeks. Afterwards he went to Alexandria, where he ſtudied ph1- 
loſophy, and acquainted himſelf allo with the learning of the 
Egyptians. Here he eſpouſed the opinion of Empedocles, con— 
cerning two co-eternal principles, a good one and a bad one : the 
former of which he called god and light, the latter matter and dark- 
neſs; to which he joined many dogmas of the Pythagoric-School!. 
Theſe he faſhioned into a ſyſtem, comprited in four books; one of 
which was called '“ Evangelium,“ another © Capita,” a third, 
« Myſteria,” and a fourth, Theſauri: and after this went to 
Jeruſalem, where he diſputed with the Jews, and taught openly his 
opinions. Upon the death of Scythian, his books and effects de- 
volved by will to Tercbinthus his diſciple ; who, however, ſoon 
quitted Paleſtine, and fled ifto Perſia; where, for the ſake of being 
fafe, and free from thoſe continual perſecutions, to which his doc- 
trines expoſed him, he took up his abode with a certain rich widow. 
Here it was, that Manes became acquainted with the writings of 
Scythian ; for, having a handſome perſon and a ready wit, this 
widow, who had buught him, adopted him tor her fon, and took 
care to have him inſtructed by the magi in the diſcipline and philo- 
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ſophy of the Perſians, in which he made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, 
that he acquired the reputation of a very ſubtile and learned philo- 
ſopher. When this lady died, the writings of Terebinthus, to 
whom ſhe had been heir, or rather of Scythian, from whom Tere- 
binthus had received them, fell of courſe into the hands of 
Manes. _. | 

And now Manes began to aſſume, and to think of founding his 


ſyſtem. He made what uſe he conld of the writings of Scythian; 
he ſelected from the heathen philoſophy whatever was for his pur- 


poſe, and he wrought it all up together with ſome inſtitutes of 
Chriſtianity. Manes engaged at length the attention of the court; 
and as he pretended to the gift of working miracles, he was called 
byKing Sapores to cure his fon, who was dangerouſly ill. This he 
undertook at the hazard of his life, and the undertaking in the end 
proved fatal to him. This bold impoſtor was no ſooner called, 
than he diſmiſſed all the phyſicians who were about the young 
prince ; and promiſed the king, that he would recover him pre- 


ſently by the help of a few medicines, accompanied with his 


prayers : but the child dying in his arms, the king, enraged to the 


laſt degree, cauſed him to be thrown into priſon ; whence by the 


force of bribes he made his eſcape, and fled into Meſopotamia. 
There he was taken again by perſons ſent in queſt of him, and car- 
ried to Sapores, who cauſed him to be flayed alive, and after that his 
body to be given to the dogs, and his ſkin to be ſtuffed with chaff, 
and hung before the city gates, where, Epiphanius ſays, it was re- 
maining to his time. 

Manicheiſm, as we have ſeen, is a great deal older than Manes. 
The Gnoſtics, the Cordonians, the Marcionites, and ſeveral other 
ſectaries, who introduced this wicked doctrine into Chriſtianity 
before Manes occaſioned any noiſe about it, were by no means its 
inventors, but found it in the books of the heathen philoſophers. 


— — 


MANILIUS{Maxcvus), a Latin poet, who had the ill luck to 
lie buried in the German libraries, and never to be heard of in the 
world, till Poggius publiſhed him from ſome old manuſcripts found 
there about two centuries ago. There is as dead a ſilence concern- 
ing him among the ancients, as if he had never been; and the mo- 


derns are ſo little able to fix the time when he lived, that while 


ſome place him as high as the age of Auguſtus, others bring him 
down to the reign of 'T heodofius the Great. It appears however, 
from his © Pocin,”” that he was born a Roman, and lived in Rome 

when Rome was in her glory. 8 
The Aſtronomicon of Manilius, which is at length come to 
light, contains a ſyſtem of the ancient aſtronomy and aſtrology, 
together with the philoſophy of the Stoics. It conſiſts of five 
books, and he alſo wrote a fixth, which has not been recovered. 
That he was young when he compoled this work, appears in the 
| peruſal 
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peruſal of it. He had a genius equal to his undertaking ; his fancy 


was bold and daring ; his ſkill in mathematics great enough for his 
deſign; and his knowledge of the hiſtory and mythology of the 
ancients general, Es 


| — — 
MANLEY (Ms.) the celebrated authoreſs of“ The Atalan- 
tis,” was the daughter of Sir Roger Manley, and born in one of 
the iſlands of Hampſhire, of which her father was governor, and 
which once belonged to France. Sir Roger Manley, is ſaid to 
have been the author of the firſt volume of that famous work, 
„The Turkiſh Spy.” Mrs. Manley received an education ſuit- 


abte to her birth; and gave early diſcovcries of a genius, not only 


above her years, but above what is uſually found among her Cx. 
She had the misfortune to loſe her mpther while ſhe was yet an in- 
fant, and her father before the was grown up; circumſtances, that 


laid the foundation of many calamities, which afterwards befell 


her: for, ſhe was cheated into a ta'ſe marriage by a near relation 
of the ſame name, to whom her father Sir Roger had bequeathed 
the care of her: this gentleman had a wife already, and affected to 
marry her only to gratify a carnal paſſhun. She was brought to 
London, and ſoon deſerted by him; and thus in the very morning 
of her life, when all things ſhould have been gay and promiſing, 
the wore away three wretched years in lolitude. When ſhe ap- 
peared in the world, again, the {cll, by mere accident, under the pa- 
tronage of the ducheſs of Cleveland, a miſtreſs of Charles II. 
She was introduced to her by an acquaintance of her grace's, to 
whom ſhe was paying a vilit ; but the ducheſs, being a woman of a 
very fickle temper, grew tired of Mrs. Manley in fix months time, 
and diſcharged her upon a pretence that ſhe intrigued with her ſon. 
When our anthoreſs was diſmiſſed by the duchefs, the was ſolicited 
by general 1 idcomb, to paſs ſome time with him at his country- 
ſeat : but the excuſed herſelf by ſaying, © that her love of ſolitude 
was improved by her diſguſt of the world; and ſince it was im- 
poliible for her to be in public with reputation, ſhe was reſolved to 
remain concealed.” In this ſolitude the wrote her firſt tragedy 
called, © The Royal Miſchict,”” which was ated at the theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, in 1696. This play ſucceeded, and ſhe re- 
ceived ſuch unbounded incenle from admirers, that her apartment 
was crowded with men of wit and gaiety : but it proved in the end 
very fatal to her virtue; and ſhe afterwards engaged in intrigues, 
and was taken into keeping. In her retired hours ſhe wrote her 
four volumes of the“ Memoirs of the New Atalantis,”” in which 
the was not only very tree with herown ſex, in her wanton deſcrip- 
tion of love adventures, but alſo with the characters of many high 
and diſtingmihed perſonages. Her father had always been attached 
to the caufe of Charles I. and ſhe herſelf had a confirmed averſion 
to che Whig miniiry ; fo that the reprefentation of many charac- 

ters 
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ters in her © Atalantis,” are nothing elſe but ſatires upon thoſe who 
had brought about the Revolution. Upon this a warrant was 

ranted, from the ſecretary of ſtate's office, to ſeize the printer and 
publiſher of thoſe volumes. Mrs. Manley had too much gene- 
roſity in her nature, to let innocent perſons ſuffer on her account; 
and therefore voluntarily preſented herſelf before the court of 
King's-Bench, as the author of the © Atalantis.” When the was 
examined before lord Sunderland, the then ſecretary, he was curi- 
ous to know, from whom ſhe got information af ſome particulars, 
which they imagined to be above her own intelligence. She replied 
with great humility, that the had no defign in writing, further than 
her own amuſen-ent and diverſion in the country, without intend- 
ing particular reflections and characters; and did aſſure them, that 
nobody was concerned with her. When this was not believed, and 
the contrary urged againſt her by ſeveral circumſtances, ſhe ſaid, 
« then it mul: be by inſpiration, becauſe, knowing her own inno- 
cence, ſhe could account for it no other way.” The ſecretary re- 
plied, that “ inipiration uſed to be upon a good account; but that 
her writing were {ſtark naught.” She acknowledged, that“ his 


5 


lordihip's obſervation might be true; but, as there were evil angels 


as well as good, that what ſhe had wrote might ſtill be by inſpira- 
tion.“ The conſequence of this examination was, that Mrs, 
Manley was cloſe ſhut up in a meſſenger's houſe, without being 
allowed pen, ink, and paper. However, her counſel ſued out a 


Habeas Corpus at the King's-Bench bar, and ſhe was admitted to 


bail. Whether thoſe in power were aſhamed to bring a woman to 
a trial for writing a few amorous trifles, or whether the laws could 
not reach her, becauſe ſhe had diſguiſed her ſatire under romantic 
names, and a feigned ſcene of action, ſhe was diſcharged, after 
ſeveral times expoſing herſelf in perſon, to crofs the court before 
the bench of judges, with her three attendants, the printer, and 
two publiſhers. Not long after, a total change of the miniſtry 
enſued, when ſhe lived in high reputation and gaiety, and amuſed 
herſelf in writing poems and letters, and converſing with wits. 
Lucius,“ the firit Chriſtian king of Britain, a tragedy, was written 
by her, and acted in Dury- Lane, in 1717. She dedicated it to 
Sir Richard Steele, whom the had abuſed in her © New Atalanus ;** 


but was now upon ſuch friendly terms with him, that he wrote the 


prologue to this play, as Mr. Prior did the epilogue, This, with 
the tragedy betore-mentioned, and a comedy called the“ Loſt Lover, 
or the Jealous Huſband,” acted in 1696, make up her dramatic 
works. She was allo employed in writing for queen Anne's 
miniſtry, certainly with the conſent and privity, if not under the 
direction, of Dr. Swift; during which ſeaſon the formed a connec- 
tion with Mr. John Barber, alderman of London, with whom the 
lived in a flate of concubinage, as is ſuppoled, and at whoſe houſe 


ſhe 
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ſhe died "*Y 11j 1724. The ſaid John Barber dicd alſo Jan. 2, 
1740-41. 8 | 
— — 
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MANTUAN (BA PTIST), a tamous Italian poet, was born at 


Mantua, whence he took his name, in 1448. He was born under 


the pontificate of Nicholas V who was made pope in March 1447. 
He was of the illuſtrious family of the Spagnoli, being a natural 
ſon of Peter Spagnolo. In his youth, he applied himlelt ardently | 
to books, and began early with Latin poetry, which he cultivated 
allthis life; for it does not appear that he wrote a1) y thing in Italian. 
He entered himſelf, we do not know exactly when, among the 
Carmelites, and came at length to be general of his order; which 
dignity, upon ſome diſguſt or other, he quitted in 1515, and devoted 
himſelf entirely to the purſuit of the Belles Lettres. He did not 
enjoy his retirement long, for he died in March 1516. The duke 
of Mantua, ſome years after, eretted to his memory a marble 
ſtatue crowned with laurel, and placed it next that of Virgil. 

His works were firlt printed, as they were written, ſeparately ; 
but afterwards collected and publithed at Paris, 1531, In three vols. 
folio, with the Commentaries of S, Murrhon, S. Brant, and J. 


Badius. 


MANUTIUS (Ar pus), the firſt of thoſe celebrated painters at 
Venice, who were as illuitrious for their learning. as for uncom- 
mon {kill in their proteilion, was born at Baſſano in Italy, about 
the middle of the 15th century ; and- thence is ſometimes called 
Baſſianus. He was the firſt who printed Greek neatly and cor- 
rectly : and he acquired fo much reputation in his art, that what- 
ever was finely printed, was proverbially faid to come from the 
preſs of Aldus. Eraſmus has given this teſtimony in favour of 
Aldus, that his editions were not only correcter, but cheaper than 
thoſe of other printers; and he commends him for his difintereſt— 
edneſs, as well as for ki incuſtry and {kill., Aldus was learned, but 
not fo learned as his fon and his grandſon. He died at Venice, 
where he had exerciſed his occupation, in 1510, 

MANUTIUS (Paur), the fon of Aldus, and brought up to his 
father's profefſion. He had for ſome time the care of the Vatican- 
Library committed to him by Pius IV. who alſo called him to Rome 
to ſuperintend the apoltolic preſs. That pope conceived a deſign, 
which indeed he ſupported with great liberality, of having the Fa- 
thers printed by Manutius ; and tor that purpoſe got together a 
great number of ingenious operators, and had a new fect "of very 
beautiful types caſt : but the event did not anſwer in the manner 


that was expected, Paul Manutius was much more learned than 
his 


: # 
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bis father; and he acquired, by a continual reading of Tully, ſuch 


perfettion in writing Latin, that even Scaliger allows, a Roman 


could not have done it better. His “ Epiſtles,“ are infinitely 
laboured, and very correct; but then, as may be ſaid of the 
writings of moſt of the Ciceronians, they contain ſcarce any thing 
but words, This conſtant reading of Tully however, together 
with his profound knowledge of antiquity, qualified him extremely 
well for an editor of Tully, whoſe works were accordingly pub- 
liſhed, with his commentaries upon them, in four vols. folio, at 
Venice, in 1523. Paul Manutius publiſhed ſeveral works of his 
own. His De legibus Romanorum,” is eſteemed the beſt. He 
died in 1574 ; his days are ſaid to have been ſhortened by domettic 
troubles, and by the excelles he was guilty of in his youth. 
— 


MANUTIUS (Arpus), the ſon of Paul, was al o a learned 


man and a printer; and, at his firſt ſetting out, bid fair to be a 


greater man than either his father or grandtather. He aſtoniſhed 
the learned by the rapid progrels he made in letters, under the direc- 
tion of his father; and he was no more than fourteen, when he 
wrote a Treatiſe upon Orthography ;”* nor than nineteen, when 
he compoſed a book of Notes upon the Ancient Writers.” He 
aſterwards, however, managed ſo ill, as, inſtead of carrying up his 
reputation agreeably to this good beginning, to fall into contempt, 
and even miſery. Pope Clement VIII. gave him the direction of 
the Vatican preſs, a place, as it ſhould ſeem, of no great profit ; 
ſince, to keep himſelf from ſtarving, he was not only obliged to 
teach rhetoric, but even to ſell that noble library, conſiſting, as is 
ſaid, of 80,000 volumes, which his father and grandfather had col- 
lected with great care and expence. He died at Rome in 1597, 
leaving behind him“ Commentaries upon Cicero,“ three books of 


epiſtles, and other works in Italian as well as Latin. 


— — | 
MAPLETOFT (DR. Jon x), was deſcended from a good family 
in Huntingdonſhire, and born at Margaret-Inge, June 1631. He 
was educated under the famous Buſhy at Weſtminſter-School, 
where being king's ſcholar, he was eletted thence to T rinity-Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1648. He took his degree in arts at the re- 
gular time, and was made fellow of his college in 1653. In 
1658, he left the college, in order to be tutor to Joſcelin, ſon of 
Algernon, the laſt earl of Northumberland, with whom he conti- 
nued till 1660, and then travelled, at his own expence, to quality 
himſelt for the profeſſion of phyſic, which he had refolved upon 
ſome years before. He paſſed through France to Rome, where he 
lived near a year in the houſe of the honourable Algernon Sidney, 
to whom he was recommended by his uncle the earl of Northum- 
berland. In 1663, he returned to England, and to the faid earl's 
family: and, taking his doctor of phylic's degiee at Cambridge. in 
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1067, he practiſed in London. In 1970, he attended lord Eſſex 
in his embaiſy to Denmark , arid, in 4672, waited on the lady 
dowager Northumberland into France. In March 1675, he was 
choſen profeſſor of phyiic in Grretham: College, London; and, in 
1676, attended the lord ambatiador Montagne, and lady Nor- 
thumberland, to France. ite held this protefforſhip till October 
1679, and married the month following 

Soon after his marriage, he left the practice of phyſic, and 
retired, in order to turn his {iudies to divinity. In March 1682, 
he took both deacons and pricits orders, and was foon after pre- 
ſented to the rectory of Braybrooke in Northamptonſhire, by lord 
Griffin. In 1684, he was chofen lecturer of Ipſwich, and that 
time twelve months vicar of St. Lawrence, Jewry, and lecturer of 
St. Chriſtopher's, in London. In 689, he accumulated his doc- 
tor's degree in divinity, while king William was at Cambridge. 
In 1707, he was choſen preſident of Sion-College, having been a 


benefactor to their building and library. He continued to preach 


in his church of St. Lawrence, Jewry, till he was turned of eighty : 
and, when he was thinking to leave off, he printed a book, en- 
titled, « The Principles and Duties of the Chriſtian Religion, &c. 
1710,” 8vo. a copy of which he fent to every houſe in his pariſh. 
He lived the laſt ten years of his life with his only daughter Eliza- 
beth, the wife of doctor Gaſtrell, biſhop of Cheſter, ſometimes at 
Oxford, and in the winter at Weltminſter, where he died in 1721, in 
his 91ſt year. He was author of ſeveral moral and theological 
pieces, a very polite ſcholar, wrote Latin elegantly, was a great 
maſter of the Greek, and underſtood well the French, Spaniſh, and 
Italian languages. 
— Oo 

MARCA (PETER Dt), was born in 1594, at Gart in Bearn, of 
a very ancient family in that principality. He went through his 
courſe of philoſophy among the Jeſuits, and then ſtudied the law 
for three years; after which he was received a counſellor in 1615, 
in the ſupreme council at Pau. In 1621, he was made preſident of 
the parliament of Bearn ; and going to Paris in 1639, about the 
affairs of his province, was made a counſellor of ſtate. In 1640, 
he publiſhed “ The Hiſtory of Bearn,” which extremely con- 
firmed the good opinion that was conceived of his knowledge and 
parts. He was thought therefore a very proper perſon to undertake 
a delicate and important ſubject, which offered itſelf about that 


time. The court of France was then at variance with the court of 


Rome, and the book which Peter de Puy publiſhed, concerning the 
liberties of the Gallican church, greatly alarmed the partifans of the 
court of Rome; ſome of whom endeavoured to perſuade the world, 
that they were the preliminaries of a ſchiſm contrived by cardinal 
Richelieu: as if his eminency had it in his head to erect a patriar- 
chate in that kingdom, in order to render the Gallican church inde- 
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pendent of the pope. A French divine, who took the name of 
Optatus Gallus, addreſſed a book to the clergy upon the ſubject; 
and inſinuated, that the cardinal had brought over to his party a. 
great perſonage, who was ready to defend this conduct of the car- 
dinal, and apologiſc for that erection: this great perſonage was no 
other than Peter de Marca. But an inſinuation of this nature tend- 
ing to make the cardinal odious, as it occaſioned a rumour that he 
aſpired to the patriarchate, the king laid his commands on de Marca 
to refute this Optatus Gallus, and at the ſame time to obſerve a 
certain medium; that is, not to ſhake the liberties of the Gallican 
church on the one hand, and to make it appear on the other that 
theſe liberties did not in the leaſt diminiſh the reverence due to the 
holy fee. He accepted of this commiſſion, and executed it by his 
book, „De concordia ſacerdotii & imperii, five, de libertatibus 
eccleſiæ Gallicæ, which he publiſhed in 1641. Though he had 
collected an infinite number of teſtimonies in favour of the pope's 
power, it did not hinder his book from giving offence : and the 
court of Rome made a great many difficulties in diſpatching the 
bulls which were demanded in favour of de Marca, who had, in 
the end of 1641, been preſented to the biſhopric of Conlerans. 
That court gave him to underſtand, that it was neceſſary he jhould 
ſoften ſome things he had advanced; and ſhe cauſed his book to 
paſs a very ſtrict examination. After the death of Urban VIII. 
cardinal Bichi warmly ſolicited Innocent X. to grant the bulls in 
favour of the biſhop of Conſerans; but the aſlellor of the holy 
office awakencd the remembrance of the complaints which had been 
made againſt the book, «© De Concordia, &c. which occaſioned this 
pope to order the examination of it anew. De Marca, ſeeing how 
affairs were protracted, and defpairing of ſucceſs except he gave 
ſatisfaction to the court of Rome, publithed a book in 1646, in 
which he explained the deſign of his“ De Concordia,“ &c. ſub- 
mitted himſelf to the cenſure of the apoſtvlic fee, and ſhewed, that 
kinys were not the anthors, but the guardians, of the canon laws. 
« ] own,” ſays he, “that I favoured the fide of my prince too 
much, and acted the part of a preſident rather than that of a bithop. 
J renounce my errors, and promiſe for the future to be a ſtrenuous 
advocate for the authority of the holy ſee.” And he was very ſoon 
as good as his word; for, in 1647, he wrote a book, entitled, © De 
ſingulari primatu Petri;“ in which he proved, that St. Peter was 
the only head of the church, againit ſome who had a mind to join 
St. Paul with him. This he did not publith, but ſent to the pope, 
who was ſo pleaſed with it, that he immediately granted his bulls, 
and he was made biſhop of Conſerans, in 1648. : 
Previous to this, in 1644, de Marca was ſent into Catalonia, 
there to perform the office of viſitor-general, and counſellor of 
the viceroy. This he executed to 1651, and gained the affections 
of the Catalonians to that degree, that, in 1047, when he was 


() 2 dangeroully 
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dangerouſly ill, they put up their prayers, and made public vows 
for his recovery. The city of Barcelona made a public vow to 
our lady of Montſerrat, and ſent thither, in their name, twelve 
capuchins, and twelve nuns : theſe performed their journey with 
their hair hanging looſe, and barefooted. De Marca ſeemed to be 
perſuaded, that his recovery was entirely owing to fo many vows 
and prayers; and he did not leave Catalonia without going to pay 
his devotions at Montſerrat. He went thither in the beginning of 
1651, and there wrote a ſmall treatiſe, © De origine & progreſſu 
cults beatæ Mariz Virginis in Monteſerato,“ which he left in the 
archives of the monaſtery :' where we may obſerve by the way, 
that the political prelate, though a great man, and a counſellor of 
ſta'e, yet did not difdain io employ his pen upon ſubjects that 
better ſuited the character of a monk, when it ſerved to confirm 
the vulgar in their errors and ſuperſtitions, and raife a reputation 
of picty to himſelf. In Avgutt of the ſame year, he went to 
take poſſeſſion of his biſhopric; and the year after was nominated 
to the archbiſhopric of Toulouſe, of which he did not take poſ- 
ſeſſion till 1655. The year following, he aſlifted at the general 
aſſembly of the French clergy, and appeared in oppoſition to the 


Jan ſemilts. He was made a miniſter of ſtate in 1638, and went 


to Coulouſe 11: 1639. In the following year, he went to Rouflil- 
Jon, there to determine the marches with the commiſſaries of the 
king of Spain. He took a journey to Paris the fame. year, and 
di: d there in June 1662, a thort time after he had obtained the 
bulls for the archbiſhopric of that city, He left the care of his 


MS>S to Mr. baluze, who had lived with him ever fince June 


1056, and who wrote his life, He was carly married to a young 
lady of the ancient family of the viſcounts of Lavedan, who bore 
him feveral children; but ſhe dying in 1632, he choſe to paſs the 
reſt of his life in widowhood. 

— — 

MARCELLINUS (Amm1aNus), an ancient Roman hiſtorian 
of great merit, flourithed in the latter ages of the empire, under 
Gratian, Valentinian, and I heodoſins the Great, and compoſed 
a hiſtory of thirty-one books, from the beginning of Nerva's reign 


to the death of Valens. He has been cenfured for his digreſſions, 


for acting too much the part of a philoſopher, and affecting to ap- 
pear !earned, beyond what the laws of hiſtory permit. 

Nile was bred a ſoldier, and enliſted bettmes among thoſe whom 
they call © ProteQores domeſtici;”” which give us ground to think 
that he was come of a good family. He had orders to follow 
Urfieinus, general of the horſe, to the Eaſt, when the emperor 
Conſtantius ſent him thither in 330. In q54, he returned with 
him into Italy, and the year following marched with him into 
Gaul, then to Simium, and then back to the Eaſt again: nor did 
he leave the ſervice, when Urficinus was diſgraced in 360; but it 
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is not known, whether he was advanced to any higher poſt, or 


remained ſtill in his firſt office of domeſtie protector, even when 


he followed Julian in his war againſt the Perſians. We may ga- 
ther from ſome pailages in his writings, that he lived at Antioch, 
under the emperor Valens. 

We do not know when Marcellinus died, but it is certain that 
he was alive in g9o, fince he makes mention of a conlulthip 
which happened that year. : 

_ - ———w———— —— 
 MARCHAND (PROSPER), was one of thoſe uſeful perſons, 
who, if not great authors themſelves, are often greatly fervice- 
able in the republic of Jetters. His youth was ſpent in the li- 
brary at Paris, and in acquainting himſelf with books. He en- 
tered carly into a correſpondence with many of the learned, and 
particularly M. Bernard, for whoſe “ Nouvelles de la Repnblique 
des Lettres,“ he furniſhed literary anecdotes : he did the fame for 
other journals. He afterwards, for the fake of profeſling the Pro- 
teſtant religion, which he had embraced, went to Holland; where 
he was the principal author of a © Journal Litteraire,” which was 
reckoned excellent in its Kind. He died very old in 1736. 


MARCILIUS (Tnzopokt), a learned German critic, was 
born at Arnheim, a town of Gueldres, in 1548. His father, 
who was a man of rank, and learned withal, obſerving in him a 
more than ordinary inclination for books, took particular care of 
his education. He had him taught at home the elements of the 
Latin tongue, and then ſent him to a ſchool} at Deventer, where 
he learned the Greek under Noviomagus. Marcilius, having made 
a great progreſs in both languages, was removed thence to the 
univerſity of Louvain, where he applied himſelf to philoſophy and 
civil law; and, having finiſhed his ſtudies, went to Paris, and 
then to Touloufe, where he taught polite literature many years. 
Returning to Paris, he taught rhetoric in 1578, 1n the college of 
Graſſins, and afterwards read lectures in ſeveral other colleges ſuc⸗ 
ceſſively. In 1602, he was made royal profeſſor of the Latin 
tongue, and the Belles Lettres: and, in 1617, he died. He pub- 
lifhed an edition in Greek and Latin of «© Pythagoras's Golden 
Verſcs,” at Paris, in 1385; he wrote notes upon many of the 
ancient authors, and ſome little Latin works. | | 

- MARCIONITES, a ſect of heretics, ſo called from Marcion 
their founder, who lived in the ſecond century of the church. 
Marcion was born at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, upon the 
Euxine fea, and had for his father the biſhop of that city. At 
frlt he protelfed continency, and betook himſelf to an aſcetic life; 
but, having the misfortune to debauch a young lady, he was ex- 
communicated by his father, who was fo rigid an oblerver of the 


diſcipline 
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diſcipline of the church, that he could never be prevailed on, by 
all his prayers and vows of repentance, to re- admit him into the 
communion of the faithful. This expoſed him ſo much to the 
ſcoff and inſults of his countrymen, that he privily withdrew 
himſelf, and went to Rome, hoping to gain admittance there. 
But, his caſe being known, he was likewile refuſed here; which 
_ xrritated him to that degree, that he became a diſciple of Cerdo, 
and eſpouſed the opinions of that famous heretic. It has puzzled 
the moit accurate chronologers, to ſettle the preciſe time of 
Marcion's coming to Rome; but the learned Cave, after conſider- 
ing their reaſons, determines it, and with the greateſt appearance 
of probability, to the year 127; and ſuppoſes further, that he 
began to appear at the head of his ſect, and to propagate his 
doQrines publicly, about 130. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus, 
ſpeaking of the heretics who lived under that emperor, mentions 
Baſilides, Valentinus, and Marcion, who, he ſays, “ converſcd 
along with them, as a junior among ſeniors:“ and Baſilides dicd 
in 134- 3755 

The doctrines of this heretic were, many of them, the ſame 
with thoſe which were afterwards adopted by Manes and his fol- 
lowers; that, for inſtance, of two co-eternal, independent prin— 
ciples, one the author of all good, the other of all evil. 

Marcion at length repented of all his errors, and would have 
teſtined his repentance in public, provided they would have ad- 
mitted him again into the church. This was agreed to, upon 
condition that he would bring back all thoſe whom he had ſe- 
duced from it; which before he could effect, he died. The pre- 
ciſe time of his death cannot be collected from antiquity, any 
more than that of his coming to Rome. It is certain, that he 
lived after Antoninus Pius began to reign. | 

— — 

 MARETS (JohN De), was a fine genius of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, and a favourite of cardinal Richelieu, who uſed to receive 
him at his retired hours, and unbend his mind in converſing with 
him upon gay and delicate ſubjects. He has left us himſelf a 
picture of his morals, which is by no means an advantageous one; 
for he owns that, in order to triumph over the virtue of ſuch wo- 
men as objected to him the intereſt of their ſalvation, he made 
no ſcruple to lead them into atheiſtical principles. He became at 
laſt a viſionary and fanatic; dealt in nothing but inward lights 
and revelations; and promiſed the king of France, upon the 
ſtrength of ſome prophecies, whoſe meaning he tells us was im- 
parted to him from above, that he ſhould have the honour of over- 
throwing the Mahometan empire. 

Yet, as great a madman and fanatic as he appears to have 
been, he was not only allowed to manage his own private eſtate, 


but, what is {till ſtranger, the charge of inquiſitor was alſo be- 
ES ' ſtowed 


1642. This laſt he accepted; and, from that time to his death, 
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ſtowed upon him : nobody intrigued more than he, yet nobody 
was more active in bringing about the extirpation of Janſeniſm. 
He had been a member of the French academy from its firſt erec- 
tion, and was always eſteemed one of its principal ornaments. 
He wrote ſeveral dramatic pieces, which were received with great 
applaufe, efpecially that entitled, © Les Viſtonaires.” He attempted 
an epic poem, which coſt him feveral years labour; and he' was of 
opinion, that 1t would have coſt him a good many more to have 
finiſhed it, if Providence had not deſtined his pen for works of 


devotion, and on that account afforded him ſupernatural afliſtance. 


He died in 1676, fomewhat about eighty. 
| — 

MARETS (SAMUEL DFS), a celebrated divine of the Reformed 
church, was born at Oiſemond in Picardy, in 1359. At thirteen 
he was ſent to Paris, where he made great advances in the Belles 
Lettres and philoſophy; and three years after to Saumur, where 
he ſtudied divinity under Gomarus, and Hebrew under Ludovicus 
Capellus. He returned to his father in 1618, and afterwards went 
to Geneva, to finiſh his courſe of divinity there. The year follow 
ing he went to Paris, and, by the advice of Mr. Durand, applied 
immediately for admiſſion to the holy miniſtry. His youth and ſtature 
made this advice at firſt diſagreeable to him; for, it ſeems, he 
was a true Zaccheus at the age of twenty-one, and always went by 
the name of the Little Preacher; though, What is remarkable, 
he grew from that to his twenty- fifth year, and acquired at length 


a very reaſonable ſize. However, he followed Durand's advice, 


and offered himſelf to the ſynod of Charenton, March 1620, who 


received him, and fettled him in the church of Laon. But his 


miniſterial functions were toilſome to him here; for, the governor 
of La Fere's wife having changed her religion, ſhe wrote him a 
letter in vindicatioa of her conduct, and fent him a pamphlet 
containing the hiſtory of her converſion. His anſwer to this lady's 
letter provoked his adverſaries to ſuch a degree, that father d' Au- 
bigni, a Jeſuit, was believed to have ſuborned an aſſaſſin, who 
ſtabbed him deeply in his breaſt, but, as it happened, not mor- 
tally, with a knife. Marets however did not continue at Laon, 
but went to Falaiſe in 1624, and afterwards accepted a call to the 
church of Sedan; of which he obtained leave to go to Holland, 


in order to take the degree of doctor of divinity, which he did at 


Leyden, July 1625. Having made a ſmall tour into England, he 
returned to Sedan, where he met with freſh troubles; but is ſaid 
to have appeaſed his enemies, ſome how or other, by marrying a 
widow. His nuptials were folemnized, May 1628; and it was 


in this year, that he publiſhed his firſt book, which was followed 


by an infinite number of others. In 1640, he had an invitation 


to a profeſſorſhip at Francker; and to another at Groningen, in 


did 
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did ſuch great fervices to that univerſity, that it was reckoned one 


of the moſt flouriſhing in the Netherlands, The magiſtrates of 
Bearn, well informed of his abilities and learning, offered him, in 
1661, the profeſſor of divinity's chair at Lauſanne; and, in 166g, 
the univerlity of Leyden invited him to a like profeſſorſhip there. 
He accepted of this laſt, but had not time to take poſſeſſiou of it: 
for he died at Groningen May 18, the ſame year, 


MARGARET, counteſs of Richmond and Derby, a lady as 


illuſtrious for her perſonal endowments as for her birth, was born 


at Bletſhoe, in Bedfordthire, in 1441. When very young, 


and a rich heireſs, the great duke of Suffolk, miniſter to Henry 
the VIth. ſolicited her in marriage for his fon ; while the king 
wooed her for his half-brother Edmund, then earl of Richmond. 
On ſo nice a point the good young lady adviſed with an elderly 
gentlewomen ; who, thinking it too great a deciſion to take upon 
herſelf, recommended her to St. Nicholas, the patron of virgins. 


She followed her inſtructions, and poured forth her ſupplications 


and prayers with ſuch effect, that one morning, whether lleeping 
or waking ſhe could not tell, there appeared unto her ſomebody in 
the habit of a biſhop, and defired the would accept of Edmund for 
her huſband. Whereupon the married Edmund carl of Richmond 
and by him had an only fon, who was afterwards king Henry the 
VIIch. Edmund died, Nov. 3, 1456, leaving Henry his ſon and 
heir, but fiftcen weeks old: after which Margaret married Sir 
Henry Stafford, knight, ſecond ſon to the duke of Buckingham, 
by whom the had no iſſue. Soon after the death of Sir Henry Staf- 
ford, which happened about 1482, ſhe was married again to Tho— 
mas lord Stanley, who was created earl of Derby, Oct. 27, 1485, 
which was the firſt year of her ſon's reign ; and this noble lord 
died alſo before her in 1504. : : | 

he virtues of this lady are exceedingly celebrated, Her educa- 
tion had qualified her tolerably well for a ſtudious and retired way of 
life. She underſtood the French language perfectly, and had ſome 


lil in the Latin; but would often lament, that in her youth ſhe 


did not make herſelf a perfect miſtreſs of it. 

Some of her performances in the literary way are ſtil] extant. 
She publithed, * The Mirroure of Golde for the Sinfull Soule,” 
tranſlated from a French tranilation of a book called, Speculum 
Aureum Peccatorum,”” very ſcarce, She alſo tranſlated out of 
French into Engliſh, the 4th book of Gerſon's treatiſe, Of the 
Imitation and following the Bleſſed Life of our moſt merciful Sa- 
viour Chriſt, &c. &c.* Her life was chequered with a variety of 
good and bad fortune: but ſhe had a greatneſs of ſoul, which ſeems 
to have placed her above the reach of either; ſo that ſhe was 
neither elated with the former, nor depreſſed with the latter. She 
was molt affected with what regarded her only child, for whom ſhe 
| 3 | had 
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had the molt tender affection. She underwent ſome hardſhips on 


His account. She ſaw him from an exile, by a wonderful turn of 


fortune, advanced to the crown of England, which yet he could 
not keep without many ſtruggles and d. :tHculties ; and when he had 
reigned twenty-three years, and lived fifty-two, ſhe ſaw him carried 
to Nis grave. Whether this might not prove too great a ſhock for 
her, is uncertain ; but ſhe ſurvived him only three months, dying 
at Weſtminſter the 29th of June 1309. She was buried in his 
chapel, and had a beautiful monument erected to her memory, 


-adorned with gilded braſs arms, and an epitaph round the verge, 


drawn up by Eraſmus, at the requeſt of biſhop Fiſher, for which 
he had 20s. given him by the univerſity of Cambridge 
We are informed by the Reverend Mr. Poher's preface to biſhop 
Fiſher's © Funeral Sermo1i:,'” on her, that her chaſtity was un- 
ſpotted in her marriage; for, in her laſt huſband's days, and long 
before his death, the obtiingd a licence of him to live chaſte ; upon 
which ſhe took upon her the vow of celibacy from Fither's hands, 
in a form yet extant in the regiſters of St. John's-College, in Cam- 
bridge; and for this reaſon Baker ſuppoſes, that her pourtraiture iS 
uſually taken in the habit of a nun. Her will, which is remark- 
ably curious, is printed at length in the“ Colleftion ot Royal and 
Noble Wills, in 1780,“ 4to. p. 376. 
nia 
MARGARET ( DuchESss oe NuwcasrLE) famous for volumi- 
nous productions, was born at St. John's, near Colcheſter, in Eſſex, 
about the' end of the reign of James the Firſt; and was the 
youngeſt daughter of Sir Charles, afterwards lord Lucas, who died 
when the was very young. Her mother was remarkably careful in 
the education of her, and had her inſtructed in all the polite ac- 


compliſhments; and the young lady was remarkable, from her in- 


fancy, for her turn to books and ſtudy. In 1643, ſhe obtained 
leave of her mother to go to Oxford, where the court then reſided; 
and was made one of the maids of honour to Henrietta- Maria, the 
royal confort of Charles the Firſt. When the queen was forced 
into France by the troubles, Margaret attended her thither ; and at 
Paris met with the marquis of Newcaltle, then a widower, who, 
admiring her perſon, diſpoſition, and ingenuity, married her in 
1545. She continued abroad with her lord, till the reſtoration of 


| Charles II. after which, coming over into Englaud, ſhe ſpent much 


v5 
of the remaining part of her life in writing letters, plays, poems, 


philoſophical diſcourſes, and orations, which amounted in all to 
about a dozen folios. The duke was himſelf the author of ſeveral 


comedies and poems, and alſo had frequently a hand in the produc- 


tions of the ducheſs, though Langbaine ſays, that all the language 
and plots of her plays (which were more numerous than any other 
female writer's) were her own. She died at London in 16073, and 
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was buried at Weſtminſter, where the duke caufed a moſt ſtately 
monument to be erected to her memory. He died himſelf three 
years after. | 

MARIANA /JonN), a Spaniſh hiſtorian, was born at Talavera 
in Caſtile, in 1537 ; and entered into the Jeſuits order when he 
was ſcventeen. He was one of the moſt learned men of his age, 
a great divine, a conſiderable maſter of polite literature, admirably 
{ſkilled in ſacred and profane hiſtory, and a good linguiſt. ' In 1561, 
he went to Rome, and profeſſed divinity there ; and at the end of 
four years to Sicily, where he continued the ſame profeſſion two 
years more. He came to Paris in 1569, and read lectures publicly 
upon T homas Aquinas for five years ; then returned into Spain, 
and paſſed the remainder of his life at Toledo. He wrote many 


books in Latin. His piece, De Monetz mutatione,” gave him 
a great deal of trouble in the court of Spain; for Philip III. having 


altered and embaſed the coin, by the advice of the duke of Lerma, 


Mariana thewed, with great frecdom, the injuſtice and diſadvantage 


of this project; for which he was put into priſon, and kept there 


about a year by that miniſter. His tract.“ De Rege & Regis Inſti- 
tutione,” conſiſting of three books; which he publiſhed to juſtify 


James Clement, a young monk, for affaſſinating Henry III. of 


France, made a great noiſe. This book of Mariana, though it 
paſſed without cenſure in Spain and Italy, was burnt at Paris, by 
an arret of parliament, on account of the ſeditious and wicked doc- 


. trine it was ſuppoſed to maintain. The molt confiderable by far of 


all his performances, is his Hiſtory of Spain,” divided into thirty 
books. | 

Beſides theſe he publiſhed ſeveral other pieces in Latin, theologi- 
cal and hiſtorical. He died at Toledo in 1624, aged 87. 

— — | 

MARINELLA (Luc&erT14), an ingenious Venetian lady, who 
lived in the 17th century, and, in 1601, publiſhed a book at Venice 
with this title, La nobilite é le eccellenza delle donne con dettetti 
E mancamenti de gli huomini :** in which ſhe was not content with 


making her ſex equal to the other, but pretended to prove even a 


ſuperiority. She publiſhed ſome other books; among which was 
one with this title,“ La Colomba Sacra, The Life of the Holy 
Virgin, and that of St. Francis.“ DES, 


i 
MARINO (Joan Baris r), a celebrated Italian poet, was 
born at Naples in 1569; and made fo great a progreſs in his juve- 
nile ſtudies, that he was thought qualified for that of the civil law 
at thirteen. His father, who was a lawyer, intended him for this 
rn brag as the propereſt means of advancing him: but Marino 
ing the ſcience he was put to, that he really fold his law-books, in 
order to purchaſe books of polite literature. This irritated his 
father 


ad already contracted a taſte for poetry, and was ſo far from reliſh- 
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father to that degree, that he actually diſcarded him, and turned him 
out of doors: fo that he was driven to ſeek for protectors and ſup- 

orters abroad ; and, having acquired a reputation for poetry, he 
3 found them. Inico de Guevara, duke of Bovino, had con- 
ceived an affection for him, and ſupported him for three years in 
his own houſe. Then the prince of Conca, grand admiral of the 
kingdom of Naples, took him into his ſervice, in quality of ſecre- 
tary ; and in this ſituation he continued hve or iix years: but, having 
aſſiſted a friend in a very delicate intrigue, he was thrown into priſon, 
and very hardly eſcaped with his life. Thence he retired to Rome, 
and grew fick with chagrin and diſtreſs; but ſoon after became 
known to Melchior Creſcentio, a prelate of great diſtinction, who 


patroniſed him, and provided him with every thing he wanted. 


In 1601, he weat to Venice, to print ſome poems, which he 
dedicated to Creſcentio; and, after making the tour of that part of 
Italy, returned to Rome. His reputation increaſed greatly, ſo as 
to engage the attention of the cardinal Peter Aldobrandini, who 
made him his gentleman, and ſettled a conſiderable penſion upon 
him. After the election of pope Paul V. which was in 1605, he 
accompanied this cardinal to Ravenna, which was his archbſhop- 
ric, and lived with him ſeveral years. He attended him then to 
Turin, at which court he did himſelf great credit, by a panegyric 
he made upon the duke Charles Emmanuel ; for which this prince 
recompenſed him with honours, and kept him with him, when his 
patron the cardinal left Piedmont. Here he fell into a terrible con- 
flit with Galpar Murtola, the duke's ſecretary, which had like to 
have coſt him his life. Murtola was a poet as well as he, and, 
not able to bear the honours done Marino by the duke his maſter, 
took all occaſions to ſpeak ill of him. Marino, by way ol revenge, 
publiſhed a ſharp ſonnet upon him at Venice, in 1698 : to which 
Murtola oppoſed a fatire, containing an abridged life of Marino. 
Marino anſwered in eighty-one ſonnets, named the“ Murtoleide :” 
to which Murtola replied in a“ Marineide,”” conſiſting of thirty 
ſonnets. But the latter, perceiving that his poems were inferior in 
force as well as number to thoſe of his adverſary, reſolved to put 
an end to the quarrel, by deſtroying him. Accordingly, he levelled 
a charged piſtol at him, but the ball luck ly milf:d him. Murtoſa 
was cait into priſon ; but ſaved from puniithment at the interceſſion 
of Marino: who nevertheleſs ſoon found it expedient to quit his 
preſent ſtation. 

He went afterwards to France, upon an invitation from queen 
Margaret, Henry the I Vth's firſt wife. He did not fee this prin- 
ceſs, who died in 1615 ; but found a patronefſ< 11 Mary de Medicis, 
who ſettled a handſome penſion upon him. At the defice of Gre- 
gory XV. the then reigning pope, Marino quitted France about 
the end of 1622; and ſoon after his ret: to Rome, was made 
prince of the academy ot the 1 Upon the eee 
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of Urban VIII. to the pontificate, in 1623, he went to Naples, 
and was choſen prince of one of the academies in that city; but 
ſoon after conceived an inclination to return to Rome. He was 
meditating this, when he was ſeized with a retention of urine, 
which carried him off in 1623. His works are numerous, and 
haye been often printed. | 
| — | 

MARIVAUX (PETER CARLET Ds), a French writer in the 
dramatic way and in romance, was born of a good family at Paris, 
in 1688. His firſt object was the theatre, where he met with the 
higheſt ſucceſs in comic productions; an« theſe, with the merit of 
his other works, procured him a piace in the French academy. His 
Romances were in great eſteem. He died at Paris in 1763, aged 
ſeventy-five. 8 

MARK HAM GERVASH), an Engliſh author, who lived in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles 1. He was ſon of Robert Mark- 
ham, of Gotham, in the county of Nottingham, Eſq. He bore 
a Captain's commiſſion under Charles J. in the civil wars, aud was 
accounted a good foldier, as well as a good ſcholar. One piece of 
dramatic poetry which he has publiſhed, will thew, that he ſacra- 
ficed to Apollo and the Muſes, as well as to Mars and Pallas. 
This play is extant under the title of“ Herod and Antipater,” a 
tragedy, printed in 1622, He publiſhed a great many volumes 
upon hutbandry and horſemanſhip. Alfo a piece upon the * Art 
of Fowling.” In military diſcipline, he publiſhed “ The Soldier's 
Accidence and Grammar,” in 1035. And beſides theſe, the ſecond 
book of the firſt part of the Engliſh © Arcadia,“ is faid to have 
been written by him. 


MARKLAND (JrREmIAn), a very acute and learned Engliſh 
critic, was one of the twelve children of the reverend Ralph Mark- 
land, author of « The Art of Shooting Flying ;” and born the 
29th of Oct. 1693. He was educatcd in Chriſt's- Hoſpital, Lon- 
don ; and thence fent to Peter-Houſe, Cambridge, of which, at 
his death, he was ſenior fellow. A Latin copy of veries by him 
appeared in the“ Cambridge Gratulations,“ 1714; and, in 17 17. 
he attempted to vindicate Addiſon, againſt Pope's ſatire, in an 
Engliſh copy of verſes infcribed to the counteſs of Warwick. But 
he became brit diſtinguiſhed by his “ Epiſtola Critica, in 1723,” 
addictled to biſhop Hare; which diſtinétion he ſupported by many 

ublications afterwards. 

Mr. Markland aftiited doctor Taylor in his editions of“ Lyſias,” 
and“ Demoſthenes;“ Dr. Muſgrave in his © Hippolytus, 1755,” 
and Mr. Bowyer, in an edition of « Sophocles, 1758 ;” by the 
nates which he communicated to the reſpective editors. The like 
ſervice he did tor Arnald, in his “ Commentary on the Book of 

Witdom,” 
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Wiſdom,” 2d edition ; and many paſſages in the © New Teſta- 
ment,“ of his clearing up, may be found in“ Bowyer's Conjec- 


tures,” marked in the 8vo. edition with an R. | 
Of the early part of Mr. Markland's life very little is known. 
In 1743, he reſided at Twyford ; and talks that year of the gout, 
as an old companidn which he had a great opinion of. From 
1744 to 1752, he reſided at Uckſield in Suſſex; and from that 
year till his death he boarded in a farm-houſe at Milton, near 
Dorking, in Surrey. 
In June 1767, he had an attack of the St. Anthony's fire; in 
Auguſt was afflicted with the yellow jaundice ; in April 1772, had 
a fit of the ſtone in the kidney; and, July 7, 1776, was ſcized 
with a ſevere attack of the gout, attended with a fever, which car- 
ried him off in his 83d year, He was buried in Dorking-Church, 
where, upon a braſs-plate, there is an inſcription over him. 
MARLOE (CHRISTOPHER), an Engliſh dramatic author, was 


bred a ſtudent at the univerſity of Cambridge; and, afterwards 


becoming a player, trod the ſame ſtage with the incomparable 


Shakſpeare. He was accounted an excellent poet in his time. 
His genius led him wholly to tragedy, and he wrote fix plays; one 

of which, called“ Luſt's Dominion, or The Laſcivious Queen,” 
was afterwards altered by Mrs. Behn, and 2 under the title of 
&« Abdelazer, or The Moor's Revenge.“ 

Marloe ſeems to have been a freethinker : ; and, not having pru- 
dence enough to conceal his heterodoxy, laid himfelf open wa the 
ſcveritics of the religious. It is ſaid, that he came to a very un- 
timely end, in conſequence of his exccrabie blaſphemies. It hap- 


pened, that he fell deeply in lo ve with a low. girl, and had for his 


rival a fellow ein livery, who looked more like a pimp than a lover. 
Marloe, fired with jealouſy, and having ſome rcaſon to believe that 
his miſtrefs granted the tcilow favours, ruihed uponchim to (tab him 
with his dagger: : but the foorman being quic k avoided the ſtroke, 
and catching hold of Marlce's writ, ſtahhed him with his own 


Weapgn' 3 and, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance of the ſurgery, he 


ſoon after died of the wound, in the year 1393. Some time before 
his death he had begun, and ies a confiderable progreſs in, an 
excellent poem called Hero and Leander, which was afterwards 


finithed by George Chapman; who fell ſhort, it is ſaid, of the 
lpirit and invention of Ma acioe in the execution of it. 


„ 
MAROLLES Meckl. be), born in 1600, was the ſon of 
Claude de Marlies, whom Freach memoirs make a military hero. 
Michel however was of a different compoſition. He entered earl 
into the eccleſiaſtical fate, and by the tnterclt of his father ob- 
tained two abbeys. _ was formed with an extreme ardour for 
Rudy, which never abated all his life long: for, from 1619, when 
he 


| 
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he publiſhed a tranſlation of Lucan, to 1681, the year of his death, 
he was conſtantly employed in writing and printing. He attached 
himſelf unfortunately to the tranflating of ancient Latin writers; 
but, being devoid of all claſſical taſte and ſpirit, they ſunk miſe- 
rably _ his hands, the poets eſpecially : notwithſtanding he 
was a man of great learning, and diſcovered all his life a love for 
the arts. He was one of the firſt who paid any attention to 


pri nts. 
mu on. 


MAROT (Jorx), a French poet, was born near Caen in Nor- 
mandy, in 146g, with a ſtrong inclination to the Belles Lettres and 
peetry, which he happily cultivated, although his education was 
much neglected. He was but in low circumſtances, when his 
arts and good behaviour recommended him to Anne of Bretagne, 
afterwards queen of France ; a princeſs, who greatly encouraged 
and patroniſed letters. At her deſire he attended Lewis XII. to : 
Genoa and Venice, and was afterwards in the ſervice of Francis, 
He died in 1323. | 
— — ; 
MAROT (CremenT), fon of the preceding, a celebrated 
French poet, and valet de chambre to Francis I. was born at Cahors 
in Querci, about 1496. In his youth he was page to ſeigneur Ni- 
cholas de Neuſville, ſecretary of ſtate; and afterwards to princeſs 
Margaret, the king's ſiſter, and duke of Alengon's wife. He fol- 
lowed this duke to the army in 1521, and was wounded and taken 
priſoner at the battle of Pavia. While Francis I. was Charles the 
Vth's priſoner in Spain, Marot was impriſoned at the inſtigation of 
Pr. Bouchard, who accuſed him of being a Proteſtant : but, in an 
epiſtle to that doctor, he aſſured him that he was orthodox, and a 
very good Catholic. After he was releaſed, he did not venture 
himſelf at Paris ; but retired to his old miſtreſs, the ducheſs of 
Alencon, who was then become queen of Navarre, by her mar- 
riage with John d'Albert. In 1536, he obtained leave of Francis 
I. to return; but he was ſo much known for a follower of the new 
opinions, that ſome years afterwards he was obliged to make his 
eſcape to Geneva. From Geneva he went into Piedmont, where 
he died at Turin in 1544, in his 49th year ; and, as ſome ſay, very 
oor. His works abound with obſcure pieces, in which he fol- 
nd the turn of the times, as well as the bent of his inclination 
and manners: for he was not only a court poet, but a man alſo 
who loved the fair ſex, and conld never renounce the pleaſures of 
ſenſe; not but that many a poet has written obſcenely, who has 
been far enough from lewdneſs in his life and converſation. How- 
ever, as great a libertine as he was, he tranſlated fifty of David's 
Pſalms. Marot's works have been collected and printed ſeveral 3 


times. j 
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MARRACCI (Lewis), a very learned Ttalian, was born at 
Lucca in Tuſcany, in 1612. After having finiſhed his juvenile 


fludics, he entered into the congregation of regular clerks of the 


mother of God, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by his learning and 
merit. He taught rhetoric ſeven years, and paſſed through ſeveral 
offices of his order. He applied himſelf principally to the ſtudy of 
Janguages, and attained of himſelf the knowledge of the. Greek, 
the Hebrew, the Syriac, the Chaldee, and the Arabic: which laſt 
he taught ſome time at Rome, by the order of pope Alexander 
VII. He was alſo a member of ſeveral congregations : that of the 
index expurgatorius, of indulgences, of reliques, of the examina» 
tion of biſhops, &, What he did in regard to certain very an- 
cient plates of lead, on which were ſeveral Arabic inſcriptions, 


deſerves to be mentioned. Theſe plates were found in Spain; and 


the Spaniards attributed them to the apoſtle St. James and his diſ- 
ciples, becauſe they were able to read upon them many things con= 


formable to the Chiiltian faith. Marracci, having received an 


order from the inquiſition to examine them, judged quite other- 
wiſe of them. He found them full of Mahometan reveries, and 
manifeſtly ſhewed, at the tribunal of the inquiſition, that neither 
St. James, nor any ot his diſciples, could be the authors of them; 
but that they were a mere Mahometan forgery, contrived on pur- 

ofe to impoſe upon the Chriſtians. Hence theſe tables, which 


were held before in the higheſt veneration, came at length to be pro- 


ſcribed, by a decree of pope Innocent X. Pope Innocent XI. 
choſe him for his conteiJor, and placed great confidence in him. 
He would have advanced him to ecclefiaſtical dignities, if Mar- 
racci had not oppoſed him. Marracci died at Rome in 1700, aged 
87. He was the anthor of ſeveral pieces in Italian. His edition 
of the © Alcoran,” in the original Arabic, with a Latin verſion, 
notes, and confutation of his own, deſerves great praiſe. 
— f 

MARSH NARCISSUs), an exemplary Iriſh prelate, was de- 
ſcended from an ancient family, and born at Hannington in Wilt- 
ſhire, in 1638. He received the firit rudiments of learning in his 
native place; and, being there well fitted for the univerſity, was 
admitted of Magdalen-Hall in Oxford, in 1654. He became ba- 
chelor of arts in 1057, malter in 1660, bachelor of divinity in 
1667, doctor in 1671. In the mean time he was made fellow of 


 Exeter-College, in 1638 afterwards chaplain to Dr. Seth Ward, 


biſhop of Exeter, and then to chancellor Hyde, earl of Clarendon, 
In 1673, he was appointed principal of St. Alban's-Hall, in Ox- 
ford, by the duke of Ormond, chancellor of that univerſity ; but, 
in 1078, was removed by the intereſt of Dr. John Fell, together 
with that of the duke of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
to the provoſtſhip of Dublin-College. He was promoted to the 
biſhopric of Leighlin and Ferns, in 1682, tranſlated to the archbi- 


ſhopric 
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ſhopric of Cathell in 1690, thence to Dublin in 1694, and then 
to Armagh in 1702-3. | 
This prelate was exceedingly bountiful; nor did he confine his 
good actions to Ireland only; for he gave a great number of ma- 
nuſcripts in the Oriental languages, chiefly purchaſed out of Go- 
lius's collection, to the Bodleian-L: brary. He died Nov. 2, 1713, 
in his 75th year; and was buried in a vault in St. Patrick's church- 
yard, adjoining to his library. He was a very learned and accom- 
liſhed man. Beſides ſacred and profane literature, he had applied 
himſelf to mathematics and natural philoſophy : he was deep in 
the knowledge of languages, eſpecially the Oricntal ; he was alſo 
Killed in. muſic, the practice as well as the theory; and he fre- 


"quently, in the younger part of his life, had concerts of vocal and 


inſtrumental muſic for his own - amuſement. le publitied fome 


little tracts. 
— . 


MARSHAL (Tromas), an Engliſh divine, was born at Barkby, 
in Leiceſterſhire, about 1621, and educated there in grammar 
learning, under the vicar of that town. He was entered of Lin- 
coln-College, Oxford, in 1640; and, about the ſame time, being 
a conſtant hearer of archbiſhop Uther's ſermons in All- Hallow's- 
Church in that univerſity, his affections were fo wrought upon by 
that prelate, that he refolved to make him the pattern of his life. 
Soon after, Oxford being garriſoned upon the breaking out of the 
civil wars, he bore arms for the king at his own charge ; and there- 
fore, in 10645, when he was a candidate for the degree of bachelor 
of arts, he was admitted to it without paying fees. Upon the ap- 
proach of the parliamentary viſitation, he left the univertity, went 
beyond ſea, and became preacher to the company of Englith mer- 
chants at Rotterdam and Dort. In 1661, he was created bachelor 
of divinity ; and, in 1668, choſen fellow of his college, without 
his ſolicitation or knowledge. In 1669, while he was at Dort in 
Holland, he was made doctor of divinity at Oxford ; and, in 1672, 
elected rector of his college, in the room of Dr. Drew: + dab lyt 
to the biſhopric of . He was afterwards appointed chaplain 
in ordinary to his majeſty, and promoted to the deanery of Glou- 
ceſter in 1681. He died at Lincoln-College in 1685. He 


MARSHALL (NaTHaANAEL), D. D. a celebrated preacher at 
tne beginning of this century, was lefiurer at Aldermanbury- 
Church, and curate of Kentiſh-Town, in Jan. 1714 15, When, at 
the recommendation of the princeſs of Wales, who was pleaſed 
with his manner of preaching, he was appointed one of the king's 
chaplains; in 1717, he was rector. of the united pariſhes of St. 
Vedaſt, and St. Michacl-le-Querne, London; and, in February 


1730-1, rector of St. Vedaſt, lecturer of St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
3 | | and 
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aid St. Martin, Ironmonger-Lane, prebendary of Windlor, and 
king's chaplain. His principal publications are, The Genuine 
Works of St. Cyprian, 1717,” folio. ** A Defence of our Con- 
ſtitution in Church and State, &c. 1717,” 8vo. and “ Sermons on 
ſeveral Occaſions, 1790,” three vols. 8vo. Theſe were poſthu- 
mous, and inſcribed to queen Caroline by the author's widow, who 
was left with eight children, the eldeſt of whom was s then rector of 
St. John the Evangeliſt, in Weliminiter. 
— —2— 

MARSHAM (Sir JOHN), a very learned Engliſh writer, was 
the ſecond fon of Thomas Marſhain, Eſq. alderman of London, 
and born in 1602. He was brought up at Weltminſter-School, 
and ſent thence, in 1619, to St. John's-College in Oxford, where 
he took, in due time, his degree in arts. In 1625, he went to 
France, and ſpent the winter at Paris. In 1626 and 1627, he 
viſited moſt parts of that kingdom, and of Italy, and ſome parts of 
Germany, and then returned to London. In 1629, he went 
through Holland and Guelderland, to the ſiege of Boifleduc ; and 
thence by Fluſhing to Boulogne and Paris, in the retinue of Sir 
Thomas Edmondes, ambaſſador extraordinary, who was ſent to 
take the oath of Lewis XIII. to the peace newly concluded between 
England and France, During his relidence in London, he ſtudied 
the law in the Middle Temple; and, in 1033, was ſworn one of 
the ſix clerks in chancery. Upon the breaking out oi the civil 
wars, he followed the king and the great ſeal to Oxford ; for which 
he was deprived of his place by the Parliamentarians, aud ſuffered 
a valt loſs by the plundering of his effects. After the ſurrender of 
the garriſon at Oxford, and the ruin of th: king's affairs, he 
returned to London; and, having conmonnded for his eſtate, he 
betook himſelf wholly to retire: dent and ttudy. In the beginning 
of 1660, he ſerved as a burgels for the city of Rocheſter, in the 
parliament which recalled Charles the Second; about won time, 
being reſtored to his place 1 in chancery, he had the honour © | knights 
hood conferred upon him, and three years after was made a baro- 
net. He died at Buſhy-Hall in Hertfordihire, May 1685; and his 
body was interred at Cuckitone near Rocheſter, where he had an 
eſtate. By Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Sir William Hammond, 
of St. Alban's, in Eaſt Kent, he left two ſons, Sir John Martham, 
of Cuckitone, Bart. and Sir Robert Marfham, of Buthy-ilall, 
K nt. both of them ſtudious and Jearned men. 

Sir John Marſham was a very accompliſhed gentleman, exaft in 
the knowledge of hiſtory, chrouology, and languages, He puo- 
lihed in 1649, 4to. A Chronological Dillcrtarion,”” wherein he 
examines e Principal difficulty cs which occur in the 
chronology of the Old Teſtament. He alſo aflilted other works, 
and left behind ſome unfiniſhed MSS. 
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MARSIGLI (Lewis FERDIRAN PD), an Italian, famous f. 
letters as well as arms, was deſcended from an ancient and noble 
family, and born at Bologna, in 1658. He was educated with pro- 
digious care, and inſtructed in al} the arts and ſciences by the beſt 
maſters in Italy; learning mathematics of Borelli, anatomy of 


Malpighi, &c. He went to Conſtantinople in 1679; and, as he 
had — . — himſelf for the art military, he ſlily took a view of the 


Ottoman forces, and made other obſervations of a like nature. He 
examined at the ſame time, as a philoſopher, the Thracian Boſ- 
at bay and its currents. He returned to Italy in 1680; and, the 


urks ſoon after threatening an wruption into Hungary, he went 


to Vienna, to offer his ſervice to the emperor Leopold II. which 
was readily accepted. Diſcovering great knowledge in fortifica- 
tions, and in the ſcience of war, he had the command of a com- 
pany conferred on him in 1683; and the ſame year, after a very 
ſharp action, fell unfortunately into the hands of the Tartars. He 
was ſold by them to two Turks, with whom he ſuffered great hard- 
ſhips ; but at length, conveying intelligence of his ſituation to his 
friends, who believed him dead, he was redeemed, and returned to 
Bologna towards the latter-end of 1684. He went again into. Ger- 
many, was employed by the emperor in ſeveral military expedi- 
tions, and made a colonel in 1689. A reverſe of fortune overtook 
hin: afterwards. In the general war which broke out in 1701, on 
account of the Spanith ſucceſſion, the important fortreſs of Briſac 
ſurrendered to the duke of Bourgogne, Sept. 6, 170g, thirteen days 
after the trenches were open : and it being judged that the place was 
capable of holding out much longer, the conſequence was, that 
count d' Arco, who commanded, loſt his head, and Marſigli, who 
was then advanced to be a marihal, was {tripped of all his honours 
and commiſſions, and had his ſword broken over him. This ſen- 


tence was executed Feb, 18, following. He aftexwards attempted 


to juſtify the ſurrender before the emperor ;, but, not being able to 
get admittance, he publiſhed a memorial, the purport of which was 
to ſhew, that long before the ſiege of Briſac it had been repreſented 
and ſhewn, that the place could not be defended for any long time. 

He went to Paris, and afterwards to Marſeilles ; whence he was 
called by pope Clement XI. in 1709, and inveſted with a military 
commiſſion. Returning ſoon after to Bologna, he began to exe- 
cute a deſign which he had long been meditating. He had a pro- 


_ digioully rich collection of every thing, that might contribute to 


the advancement of natural knowledge : inſtruments proper for 
altronomical and chemical experiments, plans for fortifications, 
models of machines, &c. &c. All thefe he preſented to the ſenats 
of Bologna, by an authentic act, dated Jan. 11, 1712; forming, 
at the ſame time, a body out of them, which he called“ The In- 
itiune of the Arts and Sciences at Bologna.“ He afterwards founded 


a printing-houſc, and turniſhed it with the beſt types for Latin, 


SGrcek, 
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Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. He preſented this to the Domini- 
cans at Bologna, in 1728, on condition that all the writings of the 
© Inſtitute, &c.” ſhould be printed there at prime coſt. Having 
executed his projects, he returned to Marſeilles in 1728, for the 
ſake of finiſhing ſome philoſophical obſervations upon the ſea, 
which he had formerly begun there : but he had a ſtroke of an apo- 
plexy in 1729, which occaſioned the phyſicians to remit him to his 


native air, where he died, Nov. 1, 1730. He was a member of 


the Academy of Sciences at Paris, of the Royal Society at London, 


and of that at Montpelier. His writings are numerous and valuable, 


in French, Italian, and Latin, and upon philoſophical ſubjects. 


MARSTON (Jond), an Engliſh dramatic author, who lived 


in the time of James I. and wrote eight plays. He was a ſtudent 
in Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford; but where he was born, or of 


What family deſcended, is not known. His plays were all acted at 


the Black-Friars with applauſe; and one of them, called « The 
Dutch Courtezan,“' was once revived ſince the Reſtoration, under 
the title of © The Revenge, or a Match in Newgate.” We have 
no account when Marlton died ; but he was certainly living in 


. : 


MARTIALIS MARCUS VaLERivs), an ancient Latin poet, 
was born at Bilbilis, now called Bubiera, a town of the ancient Cel- 
tiberia in Spain, which is the kingdom of Arragon. He was born, 
as is ſuppoſed, in the reign of Claudius, and came to Rome, when 
he was about twenty-one, He was ſent thither with a view of pro- 
ſecuting the law; but, ſoon forſook that ſtudy, and applied him- 
ſelf to poetry, He excelled ſo much in the epigrammatic way, 
that he preſently became very publicly known, and fought after by 
many of tke firſt rank at Rome. Domitian, whom he flattered 
not a little, made him a Roman knight, and gave him likewiſe the 
Jus trium liberorum,“ the privileges of a citizen who had three 
children. He was alſo advanced to the tribunate. But though he 
was ſo particularly honoured, and had ſo many great and noble pa- 
trons, who admired him for his wit and poetry, it does not appear 
that he made his fortune among them. On the contrary, he de- 
clares his circumſtances to be low, when it concerned him to ſet 


them off to the beſt advantage; and owns himſelf poor, while he 


was repelling the inſults of an overgrown wealthy blockhead. 
Tired of Rome, therefore, after he had lived in that city about 
four and thirty years, and grown, as himſelf ſays, greyheaded, he 
returned to his own country Bilbilis, where he married a wife, and 
had the happineſs to live with her feveral years. She appears too 


to have been a lady of a very large fortune; for, he extols the 


magnihcence of the houſe and gardens he had received from 
8 2 her, 
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her, and ſays, that the had made him a little kind of mo- 
narch.”? 4 ; 

The character of this poet has been differently repreſented by 
different critics. 

— 

MARTIANAY (JonrNn), a Benedictine monk, who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by an edition of St. Jerome, was born at St. Sever, 
a village in Gaſcony, in 1647. He entered into the congregation 
of St. Maur, at twenty years of age; and applied himſelf to the 
{ſtudy of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. He read 
lectures upon the Holy Scriptures in ſeveral monaſteries, at Arles, 
Avignon, and Bourdeaux. This monk died of an apoplexy in 
1717; after having ſpent fifty years in an exact obſervance of all 
the duties belonging to his order, and writing more than twenty 
works. 

MARTIN (Thomas), was born at Thetford, in the ſchool- 
houſe in St. Mary's pariſh (the only remaining pariſh of that town 
in Suffolk) March 8, 1696-7. His grandfather, William, was 
rector of Stanton St. John in Suffolk, where he was buried in 
1677. His father, William, was rector of Great Livermere, and 
of St. Mary's in Thetford, both in the ſame county. He married 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. Thomas Burrough, of Bury St. 
Edmonds, and aunt to the late Sir James Burrough, maſter of 
Caius-College, Cambridge; he died in 1721, aged 71, and was 
buried in Livermere chancel, where his ſon Thomas, not long 
before his death, placed a monument for him, and his mother, 
and their children, who were then all dead except himſelf. Thomas 
was the ſeventh of nine children. His ſchool education was pro- 
bably at Thetford. In 1715 he had been ſome time clerk to his 
brother Robert, who practiſed as an attorney there; but it appears 

by ſome objections to that employment in his own hand-writing in 
that year, that he was very uneaſy and diſſatisfied with that way of 
life, He was, by ſome means or other, kept from executing his 
favourite plan of going to Cambridge. In 1722 he til] probably 5 
reſided at Thetford; for having married Sarah, the widow of Mr. : 
Thomas Hopley, and daughter of Mr. John Tyrrel of Thetford, 5 
his firſt child was born there that year; in 1723, his ſecond was 1 
born at Palgrave in Suffolk, as were the reſt. This wife bore him 
eight children, and died Nov. 15, 1731, ten days after the had been 1 
delivered of twins. He very ſoon, however, repaired this loſs, by 
marrying Frances, the widow of Peter Le Neve, Norroy, who 4 
had not been long dead, and to whom he was executor. By this : 
lady he came into the poſſeſſion of a very valuable collection of 
Engliſh antiquities, pictures, &c. She bore him alſo about as 
many children as his former ſpouſe (four of whom, as well as five 
of the others, arrived at manhood) and died, we believe, before 

| | | him. 
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nim. He died March 7, 1771, and was buried, with others of 
his family, in Palgrave church-porch. 
— — m 


* 


MARTIN (BENJAMIN), was born in 1704; and became one ; 


of the moſt celebrated mathematiciahs and opticians of the age. 
After publiſhing a variety of ingenious treatiſes, and particularly a 
ſcientific “ Magazine“ under his own name, and carrying on for 
many years a very extenſive trade as an optician and globe-maker, 
in Fleet- Street, the growing infirmities of age compelled him to 
withdraw from the active part of buſineſs. "I ruſting too fatally to 
what he thought the integrity of others ; he unfortunately, though 
with a capital more than ſufficient to pay all his debts, became a 
bankrupt. The unhappy old man, in a moment of deſperation 
from this unexpected ſtroke, attempted to deſtroy himſelf; and the 
wound, though not immediately mortal, haſtened his death, which 
happened Feb. 9, 1782, in his 78th year. 

| | — 

MARTINI (RaymonD), a Dominican friar, and great orien- 
taliſt, who flouriſhed in the 19th century. He was born at Sobirats 
in Catalonia; and was one of thoſe of his order, who were pitched 
upon, at a general chapter held at Toledo in 1250, to ſtudy Hebrew 
and Arabic, in order to confute the Jews and Mahometans. Having 
ſufficiently qualified himſelf to read the works of the rabbins, they 
furniſhed him with ſuch arguments, as enabled him to fight the 
Jews with their own weapons. This appears from his “ Pugio 
fidei,” which was finithed, as we learn from himſelf, in 1278, 
though the firſt publication of it at Paris was not till 16z1. 

Some aſſert, that Martini wrote another book, entitled, “ Ca- 
piſtrum Judæorum,“ and allo « A Confutation of the Alcoran;“ 
and that the copy of the“ Pugio fidei,“ written by his own hand 
in Latin and Hebrew, was preſerved at Naples in the convent of 
St. Dominic. The great knowledge, which he has diſcovered of 
the books and opinions of the Jews, has made ſome imagine, that 
he was of that religion; but this is a miſtake. 

— 

MARTYR (PrrrR), a very diſtinguiſhed divine, was born at 
Florence in 1500. His family name was Vermilius; but his 
parents gave him that of Martyr, from one Peter a martyr, whoſe 
church happened to ſtand near their houſe. The firſt rudiments of 
literature he received from his mother, who was a very ingenious 
lady; and uſed, as it is ſaid, to read Terence to him in the original. 
When he was grown up, he became a regular Auguſtine in the 
monaſtery of Fifcoli ; and, after three years {tay there, was ſent to 
the univerſity of Padua, to ſtudy philoſophy and the Greek lan- 
guage. At 26, he was made a public preacher; and he preached 
firſt at Brixia, in the church of Afra, then at Rome, Venice, 
Mantua, and other cities of Italy. He read lectures of philoſophy 

| and 
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and divinity in his college, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
Hebrew tongue, which he attained the knowledge of by the aflilt- 
ance of one Iſaac, a Jewiſh phyſician. Afterwards, he was made 
governor of St. Peter's at the altar in Naples; and he fell in with 
the writings of Zuinglius and Bucer, which begot in him a good 
opinion of Proteſtantiſm. But his converſation with Valdes, a 
Spanith lawyer, did fo confirm him in it, that he made no ſcruple 
to preach it at Rome to many perſons of quality. | 
He went afterwards to Lucca, where he was made ſuperior to a 
houſe of his own order ; and there he lived with Tremellius and 
Zanchius, whom he is ſaid to have converted. But, finding him- 
ſelf in danger here, he left the city ſecretly, and travelled to Pila ; 
whence, by letter to cardinal Pole, and to the ſociety of Lucca, he 
fully explained the reaſons of his departure. Then coming to 
Florence, but making no long ſtay there, he ſet forward for = 
many; and, paſſing the Alps, went to Zurich with Ochinus, who 
had been one of the moſt celebrated preachers of Italy, but had 
now forſook his former ſuperſtitions. From Zurich he went to 
Baſil; and thence, by Bucer's means, was brought to Straſburg. 
Here he married a young nun that had left her convent, who lived 
with him eight years, and died at Oxford. Having ſpent five years 
at Straſburg, he was, through the management of archbiſhop 
Cranmer, ſent for to England by Edward VI. who made him pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Oxford in 1549. Here he read lectures, to 
which even the Popiſh party, trom the fame of his learning, 
reſorted: and though they had much envying and heart-burning 
about him, yet they bore with him pretty patiently, till he came to 
handle the doctrine of the Lord's-fupper. Ihen they began to break 
forth into outrages, to diſturb him in his lectures, to fix up mali- 
cious and ſcandalous ſchedules againſt him, and to challenge him 
to diſputes ; which challenges he did not diſdain to accept, but 
difputed firtt, privately in the vice-chancellor's lodge, and after- 
wards in public, before his majeſty's commiſſioners, deputed for 
that purpoſe. At length, however, they ſtirred up the ſeditious 
multitude againſt him ſo ſucceſsfully, that he was obliged to retire 
to London, till the tumult was ſupprelſed; and then returning 
again, was, for his better ſecurity, made by the king canon of 
Chriſt-Church. And here he continued till queen Mary came to 
the throne; when, being forced to fly, he paſſed unknown and 
undiſcovered through Brabant, and other Popiſh territories, to 
Straſhurg ; thovgh it is ſaid, that he was waylaid both here and 
beyond ſea. "Thence he went to Zurich, upon an honourable 
invitation from the magiſtrates of that place, to be their divinity 
profcflor; and was accompanied thither by Jewel, afterwards 
biſhop of Salitbury, who was then an exite in thoſe parts, Here 
he lived ſeven years in high eſteem with the inhabitants of the 
place, and in great friendihip with Bullinger, and other learned 
men. 
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men. He was afterwards invited to Geneva, to be paſtor of the 


Italian church there; and in queen Elizabeth's days, when Pro- 


teſtantiſm was re-eſtabliſhed in England, biſhop Jewel laboured to 
bring him back thither ; but all in vain: he continued at Zurich 
to the time of his death, which happened in 1562, in his 63d year. 
However, the year before he died, he was prevailed with by letters 
trom the queen-mother of France, the king of Navarre, the prince 
of Conde, and other peers of that realm, to go over into France 
to the ſolemn conference at Poiſſy, where he diſputed againſt the 
Papiſts, with Beza and others. Not long after his arrival at 
Zurich, he took a ſecond wife, which was recommended to him 
from the Italian church at Geneva, where the lived an exile for 
religion. He had two children by her, who both died very young, 
and before him; and he left her with child of a third, which 
proved a daughter. i 
— 

MARVELL Ax DREW), a very ingenious and witty Engliſh 
writer, was the ton of Mr. Andrew Marvell, miniſter and ſchool- 
maſter of Kingiton upon full in Yorkthire, and was born in that 
town in 1620. His parts being very great, his progreſs in letters 
was proportionable; ſo that, at thirteen, he was admitted of 
Trinity-College in Cambridge. But he had not been long there, 
when he fell into the hands of the Jeluits; for thoſe buſy factors 
of the Romiſh church, under the connivance of this, as well as the 
preceding reign, ſpared no pains to make proſelytes; for which 
purpoſe ſeveral of them were planted in or near the univerſities, in 
order to make conquelts among the young ſcholars. Marvell fell 
into their ſnares, as Chillingworth had fallen before him, and was 
inveigled up to London; but his father being appriſed of it ſoon 
after, purſued him, and finding him in a bookleller's thop, prevailed 
with him to return to college. He afterwards applied to his ſtudies 


with great aſſiduity, and took a bachelor of arts degree in 1638. 


About this time he loſt his father, who was unfortunately drowned 


in croſſing the Humber, as he was attending the daughter of an 
intimate female friend; who, thereupon becoming childleſs, ſent 
tor young Marvell, and, by way of making all the return in her 
power, added conſiderably to his fortune. Upon this the plan of 
his education was enlarged, and he travelled through moit of the 
polite parts of Europe. It appears, that he had been at Rome, 
from his poem entitled, © Flecknoe,” an Englith prieſt at Rome: 
in which he has deſcribed with great humour that wretched poetal- 
ter, Mr. Richard Flecknoe, from whom Dryden gave the name of 
Mac- Flecknoe to his ſatire again{t Shadwell. He ſpent ſome time 
at Conſtantinople, where he reſided as feeretary to the Englith 
embaily at that court. | | 

In 1653 he returned to England, and was employed by Oliver 
Cromwell as a tutor to one Mr. Dutton. His hirſt appearance in 
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any public capacity at home, was his being made aſſiſtant to the 
celebrated Milton, Latin ſecretary to the Protector, in 1657. 
A little before the Reſtoration, he was choſen by his native 
town, Kingſton upon Hull, to fit in that parliament which began 
at Weſtminiter, April the 25th, 1660, and afterwards for that 
which began May the 8th, 1661. In this ſtation he acquitted 
himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his electors, that they 
allowed him an handſome penſion all the time he continued to 
repreſent them; and that was, to the time of his death. He 
kf ſeldom ſpoke in parliament, but had great influence without doors 
4 upon the members of both houſes. Prince Rupert, particularly, 
14 paid the greateſt regard to his counſels; ſo great, that whenever 
he voted according to the ſentiments of Marvell, which he often 
did, it was a ſaying with the oppoſite party, that * he had been 
with his tutor: and ſuch was the intimacy between the prince 
and Marvell, that when the latter was obliged to abſcond, to avoid 
falling a ſacrifice to the indignation and malice of thoſe enemies 
whom the honeſt ſharpneſs of his pen had excited, the former 
frequently went to ſee him, diſguiſed as a private perſon. For 
Marvell made himſelf ſo obnoxious to the governing party, by the 
oppoſition he gave them with his writings, as well as with his | 
| actions, that his life was often threatened, and he was forced to 
11. conceal himſelf from public view. 
| The firſt attack he made with his pen was againſt a preface of 
Dr. Parker's, which he affixed to + Biſhop Bramhall's Vindica- 
tion of himſelf, &c. 1672.” This he did in a piece called, © The 
Rehearſal tranſproſed, &c.“ which title is taken in part from the 
duke of Buckingham's comedy, called “ The Rehearſal :** and, 
as Dryden is ridiculed in the play under the name of Bayes, ſo 
Marvell has borrowed the ſame name for Parker, whom he has 
expoſed with much ſtrength of argument, but yet with more wit 
and humour. Parker anſwered Marvell in a letter entitled. A 
reproof to the Rehearſal tranſproſed :' to which Marvell replied 
1 in, „The Rehearſal tranſproſed, the ſecond part, London, 1673, 
1 in 8yo. Parker made no reply to Marvell's laſt piece. Several 
i! other writers fell with great fury and virulence upon Marvell ; but 
Parker being conſidered as the principal, Marvell levelled his artil- 
lery chiefly at him, touching the reſt here and there occaſionally 
only. 
Marvell, by oppoſing the miniſtry and their meaſures, created 
himſelf many enemies, and made himſelf very obnoxious to the 
government: notwithſtanding which, Charles II. took great delight 
in his converſation, and tried all means to win him over to his ſide, 
but in vain; nothing being ever able to ſhake his reſolution. He | 
died in 1678, in his 58th year, not without the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions 
of being poiſoned ; for he was always very temperate, as of an 
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healthful and ſtrong conſtitution to the laſt. He was interred in the 
3 - church 
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church of St. Giles's in the Fields; and ten years after, in 1688, 
the town of Kingſton upon Hull, to teſtify her grateful remem- 
brance of his honeſt ſervices to her, collected a ſum of money to 
erect a monument over him, and procured an epitaph to be written 


by an able hand: but the miniſter of the pariſh forbid both the 


| inſcription and monurhent to be placed in that church. After his 


death, his widow publiſhed his“ Miſcellaneous Poems,“ in 1681, 


folio. 
—— 


- MARULLUS, a poet of Calabria in the fifth century, came to 
Padua, to wait upon Attila, after that king of the Huns had 
opened himſelf a paſſage into Italy, by the taking of Aquileia, and 
had deſtroyed or ſubdued all that came in his way. Marullus 
expected an ample reward for the flatteries, with which he had 
filled his panegyric upon Attila; but when that prince was in- 
formed by his interpreters, that the poem deduced his origin from 
heaven, and ftyled him a god, he ordered both the verſes and the 
verſifier to be burned. Attila, however, mitigated the puniſhment, 
upon reflecting, that ſuch a piece of ſeverity might hinder other 
authors from writing his praiſes. 


MARULLUS [(MichAEL TARCHANISTIS), one of thoſe 
learned Greeks, who, through fear of ſlavery, retired into Italy 
after the Turks had taken Conſtantinople, where he was born. In 
Italy he applied himſelf to the profeſſion of arms, and ſerved in 


the troops of horſe under Nicholas Rolla, a Lacedemonian. He 


Joined the two profeſſions of letters and arms, and would be no 
leſs a poet than a ſoldier: and, as he ſuſpected that it would not 
be thought any extraordinary thing in him to be able to write 
Greek verſes, he applied himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of Latin 
poetry, and acquired a good deal of reputation by his ſuccels in it. 
His Latin poems conſiſted of four books of epigrams, and as many 
of hymns. He created himſelf many enemies, by cenſuring too 
freely the ancient Latin. The learned men of that time uluall 

role to fame by the way of tranſlation ; but this he deſpiſed, either 
as too mean or too hazardous a taſk. He Joſt his liſe as he was 
attempting to paſs the river Cæcina, which runs by Volaterra, in 
Tuſcany. Perceiving that his horſe had plunged with his fore- feet 
in ſuch a manner, that he could not diſengage them again, he fell 


into a paſſion, and gave him the ſpur : but both his horſe and him- 
felt fell; and, as his leg was engaged under the horſe's belly, there 


needed but little water to ſtifle him. It is ſaid, that he was a moſt 
impious blaſphemer, and an atheiſt ; and that juſt before his death, 
and immediately upon his fall, he diſcharged a thouſand reproaches 
and curſes againſt heaven. f | 


MARY (Quzxn or ENGLAND), and eldeſt daughter of Henry 
VorL. VII. No. 70. * VIII. 
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VIII. by his firſt wife, Catharine of Spain, was born at Green- 
wich in Kent, Feb. 18, 1517. Her mother was very careful of 
her education, and provided her with tutors to teach her what was 
fitting. Her firſt preceptor was the famous Linacer, who drew up 
for her uſe « The rudiments of grammar,” and afterwards, „De 
emendata ſtructura Latini ſermonis libri ſex.” Linacer dying 
when ſhe was but ſix years old, Ludovicus Vives, a very learned 
man of Valenza in Spain, was her next tutor; and he compoſed 
for her, (De ratione ſtudii puerilis. Under the direction of theſe 
excellent men, ſhe became ſo great a miſtreſs of Latin, that Eraſ- 
mus commends her for her epiſtles in that language. 

Towards the end of her father's reign, at the earneſt ſolicitation 
of queen Catharine Parr, ſhe undertook to tranſlate Eraſmus's 
« Paraphraſe on the Goſpel of St. John;“ but being caſt-into ſick- 
neſs, partly by over-much ſtudy in this work, after ſhe had made 
ſome progreſs therein, ſhe left the reſt to be done by Dr. Mallet, 
her chaplain. | 

King Edward her brother dying the 6th of July 1553, ſhe was 
proclaimed queen the ſame month, and crowngd in October, by 
Stephen Gardiner, biſhop. of Wincheſter. July 1554, ſhe was 
married to Philip prince of Spain, eldeſt ſon of the emperor 
Charles the Fifth; and now began that perſecution againſt the 
Proteſtants, for which her reign is ſo juſtly infamous, Some have 
ſuppoſed, that the queen was herſelf of a compaſſionate and 
humane diſpoſition ; and that moſt of thoſe barbarities were tran— 
ſacted by her biſhops, without her knowledge or privity : but this 
was impoſſible. Her unkind and inhuman treatment of her ſiſter, 
the lady Elizabeth ; her admitting a council for the taking up and 


burning of her father's body ; her molt ungrateful and perfidious 


breach of promiſe with the Suffolk men; her ungenerous and bar- 


barous treatment of judge Hales, who had ſtrenuouſly defended her 
right of ſucceſſion to the crown; and of archbiſhop Cranmer, 
who in reality had ſaved her life ; declare her at once devoid of all 
humanity and compaſſion. Deeply affected by ſeveral croſs acci- 
dents, ſuch as her diſappointment in her child-bearing, and the 
abſence and unkindneſs of Philip conſequent thereupon, ſhe died 
of a fever, November 7, 15:8, after a reign of five years, four 


months, and eleven days. There are ſome things of her writing 


ſtill extaut. 


MARY (Qurz en Or ScoTs), famous for her beauty, her wit, her 
learning, and her misfortunes, was born December 8, 1542, and 
was the daughter and fole heireſs of James the Vth, king of Scots, 
by Mary of Lorrain, his ſecond queen, and dowager of Longue- 
ville. She was not eight days old when her father died ; where- 
upon, after great animoſities among the nobility, it was decreed, 
that the earl of Arran, as being by proximity” of blood the next 
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heir to the crown in legitimate deſcent, and the firſt peer of Scot- 


land, ſhould be made governor of the kingdom, and guardian of 
the queen : who remained, in the mean time, with her mother in 
the royal palace of Linlithgow. Great ſuit being made by Henry 
VIII. in the behalf of his fon Edward, for this princeſs in her 
childhood, it was at *laſt agreed between the chief peers of both 
kingdoms, that {the ſhould be given in marriage to that prince; 
which, being refuſed afterwards by her governor, occaſioned the 
famous battle of Muſſelburg. Upon the defeat of the Scots at this 
battle, he was conveyed by the queen-mother into the iſle of In- 


chemahom, where ſhe laid the foundation of her knowledge in the 


Latin, French, Spaniſh, and Italian tongues ; in which ſhe after- 
wards arrived at fo great perfection, that few were found equal to 
her in any vi them, and none ſuperior in them all. | 

The quecn-mother being inclined to the intereſt of France, the 
young queen, by her care, was conveyed thither, when but about 
fix years old. After ſtaying a few days with the king and queen at 
court, {he was ſent to a monaſtery, where were educated the daugh- 
ters of the chief nobility of the kingdom. Here ſhe ſpent her 
time in all the offices and duties of a monaſtic life; being conſtant 
in her devotions, and very obſervant of the diſcipline. She placed 
much of ker ſtudy in learning languages; and ſhe acquired ſo con- 
ſummate a ſkill in Latin, that ſhe ſpoke an oration of her own 
compoſing in that language, in the great guard-room at the Louvre, 
betore the royal family and nobility of France. She was naturally 


. inclined to poetry, and made fo great a progreſs in the art, as to be 
a writer herſelf, Her compolitions were much efteqmed by Ron- 


ſard, who was himſelf at that time accounted an excellent poet. 


« 


She had a good taſte for muſic, and played well upon ſeveral in- 


ſtruments; was a fine dancer, and ſat a horſe gracefully. But 
theſe laſt accompliſhments ſhe purſued, rather out of neceſſity than 
choice; and, when ſhe followed moſt her own inclinations, would 
be employed among her women in needle-work. 

All theſe accompliſhments, with a fine perſon into the bargain, 
rendered her ſo amiable to Henry II. of France and his queen, as 
to make them deſirous of marrying her to the dauphin, which was 
accordingly brought about; and the nuptials were folemnized the 
20th of April 1558. But this happy marriage, for ſuch it ſeems 
it was, laſted but a little while; fince Francis II. as he then was, 
being violently. ſeized with a catarrh in his ear, died of it, Dec. 5, 


F O . . : - o * 
1560. His diſconſolate queen, being left without iſſue, returned 


ſoon after to Scotland; where ſhe had not been long, before 


Charles archduke of Auſtria was propoſed to her as an huſband, by 
the cardinal of Lorrain. But queen Elizabeth interpoſed, and de- 
fired ſhe would not marry with any foreign prince, but make 
choice of an huſband out of her own nobility. She recommended 
to her either the earl of or the lord Darnly; giving her 
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to underſtand, that her ſucceſſion to the crown of England would 
be very precarious, if ſhe did not comply. Being thus overawed 
by Elizabeth, and not a little taken with lord Darnly, who was ex- 
tremely handſome, ſhe conſented to marry him; and creating him 
earl of Roſs, and duke of Rotheſay, July 28, 1565, he was the 
ſame day proclaimed king at Edinburgh, and married to the queen 
the day after. By this huſband ſhe had one ſon, born at Edin- 
burgi, June 19, 1566, who was afterwards James the VIth of 
Scotland, and the Iſt of England. Queen Elizabeth congratplated 
Her upon this occaſion ; though, ſhe inwardly grieved at being pre- 
_ vented by her rival in the honour of being a mother. She openly 
favoured her title to the ſucceſſion ; and the prince was commended 


3 to her majeſty's protection. 

i 10 In Feb. 1367, the new king of Scotland was murdered in a very 
1 barbarous manner, by the contrivance of the earl of Murray, who 
"Mi was the queen's baſe brother; and, May following, ſhe was mar- 


14 ried to John Hepborne, earl of Bothwell, a man of an ambitious 
q temper and diſſolute manners, and who in reality had been lord 
Darnly's murderer. From this time a ſeries of. infelicities attended 
her to the end of her life. The different views and intereſts of the 
nobility, clergy, and gentry, in regard to religious and political 
106 affairs, had ſo broke the peace of the kingdom, that all things ap- 
14 peared in the greateſt diſorder and confuſion. The earl of Both- 
| well was forced to fly into Denmark to fave his life ; the queen was 
ſeized, carried priſoncr to Lochleven, and was treated on the road 
with ſcorn and contempt. She was conveyed to the provoſt's 
lodgings, and committed to the care of Murray's mother ; who, 
„ havipg been James the Vth's concubine, inſulted her much. What 
4 aggravated Mary's misfortunes was, that ſhe was believed to have 
Wl | been the cauſe of lord Darnly's death ; in order to revenge the loſs 
of David Rizzio, an Italian muſician, ſuppoſed her gallant, and 
1 whom lord Darnly had killed on that account. Be this as it will, 
Wh + | when queen Elizabeth heard of this treatment of the queen of 
| Scots, the ſeemed fired with indignation at it; and ſent Sir Nicho- 
14 las Throgmorton into Scotland, to expoſtulate with the confpira- 
1 tors for it, and to conſult by what means ſhe might be reſtored to 
| her liberty. But Elizabeth was by no means in earneſt : ſhe was 
not that friend to the queen of Scots which ſhe pretended to be : 

x and, if ſhe was not in ſome meaſure the contriver of theſe troubles 
1410 to her, there is great reaſon to think that ſhe ſecretly rejoiced at 
| them. When queen Elizabeth was crowned, the queen of Scots 
had aſſumed the arms and title of the kingdom of England : and 
this indignity Elizabeth could never forget, as not thinking herſelf 
quite ſafe, while Mary harboured ſuch pretenſions. 

Having been detained a priſoner at Lochleven eleven months, 
and molt inhumanly forced to comply with many unreaſonable de- 
mands, highly detrimental to her-honour and intereſt, the eſcaped 
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thence May 2, 1568, to Hamilton-Caſtle. Here, in an aſſembly 
of many of the nobility, there was drawn a ſentence, declaring 
that the grants extorted from her majeſty in priſon, among which 
was a reſignation of the crown, were actually void from the begin- 
ning: upon which ſuch numbers of people came in to her aſſiſt- 
ance, that, within two or three days, ſhe got an army of at leaſt 
6000. On the other ſide, Murray, with great expedition, made 
all preparations imaginable to attack the queen's forces before they 
became too formidable; and, when they joincd battle, her ma- 
jeſty's army, conſiſting of raw ſoldiers, were ſoon defeated, and 
ſhe obliged to ſave herſelf by flight, travelling in one day 9 
miles, to the houſe of Maxwell lord Herris. Thence ſhe dif- 
patched a meſſenger to queen Elizabeth with a diamond, which 
ſhe had formerly received from her, as a pledge of mutual amity 
ſignifying, that ſhe would come into England, and beg her aſſiſt- 
ance, if her rebellious ſubjects continued to perſecute her any fur- 
ther. Elizabeth returned her a very kind anſwer, with large but 
moſt unmeaning promiles of doing her the moſt friendly offices. 
Before the meſſenger came back, ſhe, rejecting the advice of her 
friends, found means to convey herſelf into England, landing, 
May 17, at Workington, in Cumberland: and, on the ſame day 
wrote letters in the French tongue, with her own hand, to queen 
Elizabeth; in which ſhe gave her a long detail of her misfortunes, 
_ deſiring her protection and aid againſt her rebellious ſubjects. Eli- 
zabeth affected to comfort her; promiſed to protect her according 
to the equity of her cauſe ; and, under pretence of greater ſecurity, 
commanded that ſhe ſhould be carried to Carliſle. Now the un- 
fortunate queen of Scots began to perceive her own error, in not 
tollowing the advice of her friends. England, inſtead of being a 
ſanctuary to the diſtreſſed queen, was perhaps the worſt place the 
could have come to: for, being denied acceſs to queen Elizabeth 
from the firſt, and toſſed from one. priſon to another for the ſpace of 
about eighteen years, in which ſhe had often ſtruggled for liberty, 
ſhe was at length brought to a trial, condemned, and beheaded, 
for being concerned in a conſpiracy againſt the life of queen Eliza- 
beth. She profeſſed to die for the Romiſh religion, and has ſince 
been conlidered as a faint by that church. She was executed within 
the caſtle of Fotheringhay, Feb. 8, 1586-7, and interred, ſome 
time after, in the cathedral of Peterborough ; but her remains were 
taken up afterwards by her fon, and removed to a vault in Henry 
the VIIth's chapel, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a molt magni- 
ficent monument was erected to her memory. ' 
— —— | 
MARY (Qu EN oF ENGTLANPD), wife of William III. with 
whom the reigned jointly, was born at the royal palace of St. 
James's, Weltminſter, the goth of April 1662. She was the 
daughter of James II. by a daughter of lord Clarendon, whom 
| that 
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that prince married ſecretly, during the exile of the royal family. 


She became a lady of moiſt uncommon qualities: ſhe had beauty, 
wit, g00d-nature, virtue, and piety, all in an eniinent degree ; and 
ſhe ſhone ſuperior to all about her, as well at the ball and the 
maſque, as in the preſence and the drawing-room. When the was 


fifteen, William prince of Orange, and afterwards king of Eng- 


land, made his addreſſes to her in perſon. They were married at 
St. James's, Nov. 4, 1677; and, after receiving the proper con- 
gratulations from thoſe who were concerned to pay them, embarked 
tor Holland, about a fortnight after, and made their entrance into 
the Hague with the utmoſt pomp and magniticence. Here ſhe 
lived with her conſort, practiſing every virtue and every duty; till, 
upon a ſolemn invitation from the ſtates of England, the followed 
him thither, and arrived at Whitchall, Feb. 12, 1688-9. The 
prince of Orange had arrived Nov. 6, preceding; and the occaſion 
of their coming was to deliver the kingdom from that Popery and 
ſlavery, which was juſt ready to oppreſs it. King James abdicated 
the crown; and it was put on their heads, as next heirs, April 11, 
1689. They reigned jointly till Dec. 23, 1694, when the quecn 
dicd of the {mall-pox, at her palace of Kenſington. 


MASCARDI (AvcvsT1N), a diſtinguiſhed perſon in the repub- 
lic of letters, was born at Sarzane, a city of the ſtate of Genoa, in 
1591. He ſpent the carly part of his lite among the Jeſuits, and 
_ afterwards became chamberlain to pope Urban VIII. He was na- 
turally ſo eloquent, that this fame pope, merely to exerciſe his ta- 
lent, founded a profeſſorſhip of rhetoric for him, in the College de 
la Sapienza, in 1628, and ſettled upon him for life a penſion of 
5920 crowns. Maſcardi filled the chair with great reputation; but 


his love of letters made him neglect the management of his affairs: 


for he was always poor, and in debt. He wrote a great many 
things in verſe and proſe ; and, among the reſt, a treatiſe, entitled, 
« Dell arte Hiſtorica.“ He had ſome paper quarrels to maintain 
againſt ſeveral authors. He died at Sarzane, in 1640, in his 49th 
| year. | 
— — ö 
MASCARON (Jurivs), biſhop of Agen, and a moſt eminent 
French preacher, was born at Marſeilles in 1634. He inherited 
of his father, who was the molt celebrated advocate of the parlia- 
ment of Aix, that uncommon talent of eloquence which diitin- 
guiſhed him. He was admitted a member of the congregation oi 
the oratory very young ; and from his 22d year taught rhetoric at 
Mans. Soon after this he commenced preacher, and preached 
with great ſucceſs in St. Peter's-Church, at Saumur. The biſhop 
of Mans, willing to engage ſo able a preacher in his church, made 
him prebendary of it. He was much admired at Paris, when he 
preached the advent at the oratory. He was pitched upon, in 1666, 
| to 
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to make the queen- mother's funeral oration. He preached after 
this five or ſix years at court, and was promoted to the bithopric of 
Tulle, in 1671. After having delivered, with the applauſe which 
was uſually beſtowed upon him, the funeral oration of M. de Tu- 
renne, he was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Agen. He was called, 
in 1694, to preach the Lent ſermon at court. "The year following, 
he opened the aſſembly of the clergy, and returned io his dioceſe; 
where he died of a dropſy in his chelt, Dec. 16, 170g. 

MASSANIELLO. See ANEL10. 

— — 

MASSIEU (GviLLaumMr), an ingenious and learned French 
writer, was born in 1665, of a good family at Caen, where he 
continued til] he had gone through the claſſics. At ſixteen he 
went to Paris, and performed a courſe of philoſophy in the college 
of the Jeſuits; and, after he had finiſhed his noviciate, was ap- 
pointed, according to the uſage of the ſociety, to teach polite lite- 
rature. They ſent him to Rennes to teach rhetoric ; and, after a 
due time, he returned to Paris to ſtudy theology. This deſtination 
affected him much, his love of the Belles Lettres far exceeding his 
taſte for theology: and therefore he quitted his ſociety, and re- 
entered the world. His uncommon talents ſoon made him known, 
and recommended him to the fayour of thoſe who could ferve him. 
M. de Sacy took him into his houſe, as a preceptor to his children; 
and M. de Tourretl borrowed his aſſiſtance in tranſlating Demolt- 
| henes. He became a penſionary of the Academy of Inſcriptions 
in 1703, and was elected profeſſor royal of the Greek language in 
1710. Homer, Pindar, Theocritus, and Demoſthenes, were his 
favourite authors; and his lectures on them were highly admired, 
and much reſorted to. Though he had yet given nothing to the 

public, yet his merit was fo well known, and his connections with 
the learned ſo numerous, that, in 1714, he was choſen a member 
of the French Academy. In the family of M. de Sacy, he faved 
ſome money, but afterwards loſt it by placing it in bad hands. He 
ſtruggled with poverty during his youth, and towards the latter-end 
of his life, ſuffered bodily grievances: he had frequent and ſevere 
attacks of. the gout ; and two cataracts deprived him of his fight. 
A paralytic diſorder ſeized him in Augult 1722, and finiſhed him 
with an apoplexy September 26. 


MASSINGER (PhiIIr), an Engliſh poet, ſon of Mr. Philip 
Maſlinger, a gentleman belonging to the earl of Montgomery, 
was born at Saliſbury, about 1585; and was entered a commoner 
of St. Alban's-Hall, Oxford, in 1601. Here he applied his 
mind to poetry and romances, for four years or more; and not to 


logic and philoſophy, for which alone, he was patronized and en- 


couraged in his ſtudies by the earl of Pembroke. Ile afterwards 


quitted 
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uitted the univerſity without taking any degree; and went to Lon- 
don, for the ſake of improving his poetic fancy, by converſation 
with men and manners. Here he ſoon began to make uſe of his 
reading at Oxford ; for he applied himſelf to the ſtage, and wrote 
ſeveral comedies, which were admired for the purity of their ſtyle, 
and the ceconomy of their plots, He was held in the higheſt 
eſteem by the poets of that age; and there were few who did not 
reckon it an honour to write in conjunction with him, as Fletcher, 
Middleton, Rowley, Field, and Decker, did. He died ſuddenly, 
at his houſe on the Bank-Side, in Southwark, near to the then 

lay-houſe ; for he went to bed well, and was dead before morn- 


ing. His body was interred, March 1639, at St. Mary-Overy's, or 


St. Saviour's-Church, in Southwark. | 
Maſlinger publiſhed fourteen plays of his own writing, beſides 
thoſe in which he joined with other poets. 
-— 


MASSON (Par1rivs), a French writer, was the ſon of a rich 


merchant, and born in the territory of Forez, May 1544. He loſt 


his father when a child; and, though his mother married again, 
yet ſhe did not loſe her regard for the children of her firit huſband, 
as too often happens, but took care of bis education. At a proper 
age he was put under the Jeſuits at Billon, in Auvergne, with 
whom he continued four years; and was then called to Lyons by an 
uncle, who had a deſign of ſending him to Thoulouſe, to ſtudy 
the law; but the civil wars hindering, he returned to Billon, where 
he applied himſelf to the Belles Letires and philoſophy. Here 
contracting an intimacy with a fellow-ſtudent, Anthony Challon, 
he joined with him in a reſolution of entering into the ſociety of 

eſuits : and accordingly they went ſoon after to Rome, where 
they took the habit. Maſſon made a funeral oration at Rome for 
ſome cardinal, in the preſence of ſeveral others, and acquired great 
credit and reputation by it, Afterwards theſe two friends went to 


Naples, where Maſſon taught two years in the college of Jeſuits. 


They returned together to France, when Challon quitted the ſo- 
ciety, as did Maſſon ſome time after. 

The marriage of Charles IX. of France with Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the emperor Maximilian, being celebrated in 1570, at Me- 
zieres, Maſſon was at it; and afterwards wrote an elegant deſcrip- 
tion of it, which procured him great eſteem and friendthip from the 
learned, and encouraged him to undertake more conſiderable 
works. He reſolved to apply to the law, and with this view went 
to Angers to ſtudy under the celebrated Baudouin, or Balduinus. 
After two years, he returned to Paris, and became librarian to the 
chancellor of the duke of Anjou, in which place he continued ten 
years. In 1576, he was made an advocate of parliament; yet 
never pleaded but one cauſe, which however he gained with uni— 
verſal applauſe. When the troubles of France were at an end, he 

3 | married 


MASSON MATH ER. 1 

——————— — CGD 5. | 

married the ſiſter of' a counſellor in parliament, with whom he lived 
thirty-four years, but had no iſſue by her. The infirmities of age 
attacked him fome time before his death, which happened Jan. g, 

1611. He wrote four books of French Annals in Latin, firit 

printed at Paris in 1577, and afterwards in 1598, 4to. 


| — ——— 

MASSON (JohN, ) a Reformed miniſter, who died in Holland 
ſome years ago. He was originally of France, but fled into Eng- 
land to enjoy that liberty in religion which his country refuſed him. 
The republic of letters are obliged to him for, 1. © Hiltoire Cri- 
tique de la Republique des Lettres, from 1712 to 1717,” in fifteen 
vols. 12mo. 2. © Vitæ Horatii, Ovidii, et Plinii junioris,“ three 
vols. ſmall 8vo. and printed abroad, though dedicated to Engliſh- 
men of rank: the firſt at Leyden, 1708, to lord Harvey; the 
ſecond at Amſterdam, 1708, to Sir Juſtinian Iſham; the third a 
Amſterdam, 1709, to the biſhop of Worceſter. | 

— | 

MASSUET (Rene, or RenarTvus), a very learned Benedictine, 
of the congregation of St. Maur, was born at S. Owen de Ma- 
celles, in 16035. He is chiefly known for the new edition of St. 
Trenzus, which he publiſhed in 1710. The ſuperiors of his con- 
gregation afterwards engaged him to write a continuation of the 
acts and annals of the ſaints of the order of St. Bennet ; and 
accordingly he publiſhed a fifth volume. He died, aged 30, Jan. 


I 10, 1710, after having written and publiſhed ſeveral other works. 
5 — — 
1 MATHER (Dr. Cor rod), an eminent divine of Boſton in 


New- England, was born Feb. 1662-3, at Boſton, where he was 
educated at ſchool, till he was twelve years old. By this time, he 
had made an uncommon progreſs in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and even entered on the Hebrew; ſo that he was then, 
young as he was, admitted into Harvard-College, where he took 
his firſt degree at ſixteen, and his ſecond at nineteen. In Ma 

168, he became the miniſter of Boſton ; in the diligent diſcharge 
of which office, and in writing books, he ſpent his life. He ap- 
plied himſelf allo to the ſtudy of modern languages, the French and 
Spaniſh particularly; and, in his 45th year, made himſelf fo far 
g maſter of the Iroquois Indian tongue, that he wrote and pub- 
: liſhed treatiles in it. In thort, he became ſo contiderable a perlon 
1 in Boſton, that he was ſeveral times conſulted by the magiſtrates 
upon affairs of fiate; and more than once quelled riots, merely by 
the force of his perſuaſions. For the public good, he ſet on foot 
1 there, and promoted ſeveral excellent ſocieties. Moreover, he 
E publithed a propoſal for an evangelical treaſury, in order to build 
churches, diſtribute books of picty, relieve poor minilters, &c. 
His fame was not confined to his own country ; for, in 1719, ihe 
unvertity of Glaſgow in Scotland ſent him a diploma for the degrun 
Y Obs VII. No. 70, 
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of doctor in divinity; and, in 1714, the Royal Society of London 
choſe him one of their fellows. After a laborious and well-ſpent 
life, he died the 13th of Feb. 1727-8, being the day after he had 
completed his 65th year. He is ſaid to have publiſhed in his life- 
time, 382 pieces, many of them indeed but ſmall, as ſingle ſer- 
mons, eſſays, &c. yet ſcveral of larger ſize. 


MATY (Marrhrw), M. D. an eminent phyſician and polite 
writer, was born in Holland in the year 1718. He was the fon of 
a clergyman, and was originally intended for the church ; but, in 
conſequence of ſome mortifications his father met with from the 
ſynod, on account of ſome particular ſentiments he entertained 
about the doctrine of the Trinity, turned his thoughts to phyſic. 
He took his degree of M. D. at Leyden ; and, in 1740, came to 
ſettle in England, his father having determined to quit Holland for 
ever. In order to make himſelf known, in 1749. he began to pub- 
| liſh in French, an account of the productions of the Engliſh preſs, 

Tinted at the Hague, under the name of the Journal Britannique.“ 

in 1758, he was choſen fellow, and, in 1765, on the reſignation of 
Dr. Birch, who died a few months after, and made him his exe- 
cutor, ſecretary to the Royal Society. He had been appointed one 
of the under librarians of the Britiſh- Muſeum at its firſt inſtitution, 
in 1753, and became principal librarian at the death of Dr. Knight, 
in 1772. Uſeful in all theſe poſts, he prom:ſed to be eminently ſo 
in the laſt, when he was ſeized with a languiſhing diſorder, which, 
in 1776, put an end to a life which had been uniformly devoted to 
the purſuit of ſcience and the othces of humanity. He was an early 
and active advocate for inoculation ; and when there was a doubt 
entertained that one might have the ſmall-pox this way a ſecond 
time, tried it upon himſelf unknown to his family. He was a 
member of the medical club, which met every fortnight in St. 
Paul's-Church-Yard. He was twice married, the firſt time to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boiſragon; and the ſecond to Mrs. Mary Deners. 
He left a ſon and three daughters | „ 

— — 

MATY (Pavr HENRY), fon of the preceding, received his 
education at Weſtminſter School, was thence removed to 'I rinity- 
College, Cambridge, and had their travelling fellowſhip for three 
years. He was afterwards chaplain to lord Stormont, the Britiſh. 
ambaſſador at Paris, previous to the breaking out of the war 
between the two courts in 1778. He ſoon after vacated his next 
fellowſhip, by marrying one of the three daughters of Joſeph 
Clerke, Eſq. of Weathersfield, in Eſſex, ſiſter to captain Clerke, 
who ſucceeded to the con mand oi the Reſolution frigat, on the 
unfortunate death of captain Cook, at the if}and of Owhyhee; and 
by this lady he left a ſon. On the death of his father, he had ſuc- 
ceeded to the office of cne of the under librarians of the Britiſh- 

=) Mulſcum 
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Muſeum ; and he was afterwards preferred to a ſuperior department, 
having the care of the antiquities, for which he was eminently well= 
qualified. He diſcharged the duties of this office with ſerupulous 
diligence. Mr. Maty alſo ſucceeded his father in the office of ſe- 
cretary to the Royal-Society. But, on the diſputes which took 

lace among the members of that learned body, in 1784, reſpect- 
ing the re-inſtatement of Dr. Hutton in the office of ſecretary for 
foreign correſpondence, Mr. Maty having taken a warm and diſtin- 
guiſhed part againſt the ſentiments of the majority, reſigned his 
office of ſecretary ; after which he undertook to aſſiſt gentlemen and 
ladies in perfecting their knowledge of the Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian claſſics. Mr. Maty like his father was a thinking con- 
ſcientious man; and, having conceived ſome doubts about the ar- 
ticles, which, early in life, he had ſubſcribed, he could never 'be 
prevailed upon to place himſelf in the way of eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ment, although his connections were among ſuch, who could have 
effectually ſeconded his views in this reſpect ; and, ſoon after his 
father's death, from the ſame motives, he withdrew himſelf en- 
tirely from his miniſtry in the eſtabliſhed church. From that time, 
his whole life was engaged in literary purſuits. In January 1782, 
he ſet on foot © A New Review,” chiefly of foreign publications; 
He was well acquainted with ancient and modern literature, and 
particularly converſant in critical reſearches. But, whether it were 
from haite or inattention, his ſtyle was inelegant and floveriy. He 
died on the 16th of January 1787, of an aſtnmatie complaint, under 


which he had long laboured. 


— ö 
MAUDUIT (IsRAEL). was born in the Weſt of England, in 
the year 1708. He received the firſt rudiments of his education at 
an academy of Diſſenters at Taunton ; and, being deſigned for the 
miniſtry among them, he preached, for ſome time, at the Hague, 


then in other proteſtant chapels abroad, and afterwards in England. 


The ſacred profeſſion, however, he did not long retain, but entered 
into partnerthip, as a merchant, with his brother, Mr. Jaſper Mau- 
duit, whom he ſurvived. | 

Mr. Mauduit firſt publiſhed, in 1760, a pamphlet entitled, 
« Conſiderations on the preſent German War.” This celebrated 
piece had a rapid ſale : it was followed, the next year, by another 
entitled, Occaſional Thoughts on the preſent German War.” 

A ſhort time afterward Mr. Mauduit was appointed agent for the 
province of Maſſachuſetts, and from that time took a very active 
part in the diſputes between the Americans and the mother- 
country, | 

He publiſhed ſeveral political pamphlets, particularly on the 
American buſineſs; and, in 1774. The Caſe of the Diſſenting 
Miniſters, addreſſed to the Lords Spiritual and 'Temporal,” which 


was written and printed without the knowledge of any one of the 
U 2 diſſenting 
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diſſenting miniſters concerned in the application, at that period, for 


relief from the obligation of ſubſcription. | 

On the deceaſe ot Mr. Jackſon, in May 1787, Mr. Mauduit 
was Choſen governor of the ſociety eſtabliſhed among the Diſſenters 
for the propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts. But he did not 


long ſurvive this appointment : he died at his houſe in Clement's- 


Lane, Lombard-Street, on the 14th of June 1787. 

Mr. Mauduit was a member of the Antiquarian Society. He 
died a bachelor, and left behind him a very handfome fortune. 

— 

 MAUGIN (Jo RN), ſurnamed the Angevin, or of Anjou, lived 
in the 16th century, and was born at Angers, according to the ac- 
count of Du Maine, who adds, that they gave him the ſurname of 
the little Angevin, His being thus ſurnamed ſhews, that he was 


much better known by the name of his country, than by that of his 


family ; from which it is reaſonable to believe, that he was of mean 
birth and low ſtature. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral excel- 


lent trantlations. 
— — 


MAUPERTUTS (PeTer-Lewtis), an eminent philoſopher, 
was born of a good family in 1698, and had in his early youth a 
ſtrong propenſity to mathematics and to war. In 1718, he engaged 
among the military; devoting, however, his leiſure-hours to ſtudy. 
In about three years he quitted arms, and gave himſelf up entirely 
to ſcience: in which he ſoon became fo diſtinguiſhed, as to be ad- 
mitted into the French Academy in 172g. Four or five years after, 
he went to London, where he became a fellow of the Royal-So- 
ciety; and, in his return to France, paid a viſit to the Bernouli's, 
who were then the ornament of Swilſerland. In 1736, he was 

laced at the head of the Academicians, who were ſent into the 
North by the king of France, 1n order to determine the figure of 
the earth: he preſided over this undertaking, which was executed 
with great ſucceſs. The prince royal of Pruſſia, ſince become a 
great king, invited him to Berlin, to be preſident and director of 
the academy there. He went; and that monarch being then at 
war with the emperor, Maupertuis would partake of the dangers 
of it. He expoſed himſelf bravely, was taken priſoner, and con- 
ducted to Vienna; but his captivity was neither hard nor long; for 
the emperor and empreſs queen, having thewn great goodnefs to 
him, difmiſſed him to Berlin. He returned to France, where his 
friends hoped to keep him; but a warm imagination and a lively 
curioſity would not ſuffer him to ſettle and be happy. He returned 
again to Pruſſia, yet had not been there long, before he repented of 
having quitted his country; although exceedingly honoured and ca- 
reſſed by the king. He had, it ſeems; a ſtrange inquietude of 
ſpirit, which rendered him miſcrable amidit honours and pleaſures. 


He 
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He had a quarrel with Koenig, the profeſſor of philoſophy at 
Franeker, and another more terrible with Voltaire. | 

A growing ſtate of ill health obliged him, as he thought for his 

benefit, to return to his own country, where he continued about 
two years from 1756 to May 1738; and then he went to the 
Bernouli's at Baſil, with whom he died in July 1759. His works 
(greatly eſteemed) had been collected and printed, 1736, in 4 vols. 
&vo.. | | | 


— — 


MAUREPAS (Count pp), a great miniſter and ſtateſman, 


was born in 1700, when, under the auſpices of cardinal Fleury, 


and in his own happier days, his great and numerous offices ſeemed 


to render him at leaſt the third, it not the ſecond in adminiſtration, 
he was one of the few miniſters who introduced ſcience and philo- 
ſophy into the conduct of public affairs; but was at the ſame time 
fo regulated in their indulgence, as entirely to reject their uſeleſs 
or frivolous parts, however ſplendid or pleaſing; as if he diſdained 
to apply the public money to any other purpoſes than thoſe ſolid 
ones of public utility. Though conſiderably cramped in many of 
his public deſigns and exertions under the pacific and ceconomical 
ſyſtem of the cardinal, yet he not only in a great meaſure reco- 
vered the French marine from that proſtrate ſtate to which it had 
long ſeemed irretrievably condemned, but he laid foundations for 
all that greatneſs to which it has ſince arrived, or which it is 
ſtill capable of attaining. 

When the cabals of the court had, in the year 1748, baniſhed 
Maurepas far from its vortex, he exhibited an inſtance, almoſt 
{ſingular in that country, of bearing his fall from a ſituation of 
greatneſs, in which he had been nurtured from his earlieſt youth, 
with the dignity of a man, and the temper of a philoſopher. He 
adorned his long exile, as he had done his poſſeſſion of power, by 
continued acts of benehcence, and the practice of every private 
virtue. At length, in the 74th year of his age, this long- forgotten 
{tateſman was molt honourably recalled to court, in order to 
become the Mentor and guide of his young ſovereign in the yet 
untrodden paths of government; yet this ſudden and unexpected 
exaltation produced no change in the temper and character of 
Maurepas. | | | | 

This celebrated count died at the caſtle of Verſailles in the 
month of November 1781, and in the 81tt year of his age; hold- 
ing, at that very advanced period of life, in a ſeaſon of great 
national exertion, and of a very perilous and hard-fought foreign 
war, which extended its action to every quarter of the world, the 
great and arduous office of prime miniiter of France. 

— — 


MAURICEAU (Fzaxcis), a French chirurgeon, who applied 


himſelf with great ſucceſs and reputation to the theory and prac- 
by „ tice 
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tice of his art for ſeveral years at Paris. Afterwards, he confined 
himſelf to the diſorders of pregnant and lying-in women, and was 
at the head of all the operators in this way. We have ſome excel- 
lent works of his upon this ſubject, which were the fruits of long 
obſervation and experience; as, 1. Obſervations ſur la groilefle 
& fur l'accouchement des femmes, ſur leurs maladies, & celles 
des enfans nouveaux, nes 1694,” in 4to. This is reckoned an 


excellent work, and has been tranſlated into ſeveral languages 
German, Flemiſh, Italian, Engliſh-: and the aufhor himſelf tran- 
ſlated it into Latin. It is illuſtrated with cuts. He publiſhed 
another piece or two, by way of ſupplement, on the ſame ſubject, 
He died at Paris in 1709. Fon hs 


— | 

MAXIMUS of Tyre, uſually called Maximus Tyrius, to diſtin- 
uiſh him from ſeveral other Maximus's of antiquity, was a 
latonic philoſopher, who made two journies to Rome; one under 
the reign of Antoninus, another under that of Commodus, al- 
though he is ſuppoſed to have ſpent his life chiefly in Greece. He 
may be ranked with Phædrus, Quintus Curtius, and others, of 
whom their contemporaries have ſcarcely made mention, and there- 
fore of whom very little can be known. We have extant of 
Maximus IT yrius one and forty © Differtations, upon various argu- 
ments ;” a manuſcript copy of which was firſt brought out of 
Greece into Italy by Janus Laſcaris, and preſented to Lawrence de 

Medicis. 

Some have confounded Maximus Tyrius with Maximus Ephe- 
ſius, the preceptor of Julian the apoſtate, who wrote a poem upon 
aſtrology, entitled“ IIe y2zT#ggv; which is publithed, with a 
Latin verſion by another hand, by Fabricius, in the 25th chapter 
of the fifth book of his“ Bibliotheca Græca.“ It is imperfect at 
the beginning. 

MAY (Tromas), Eſq. an Engliſh poet and hiſtorian, was 
deſcended of an ancient, but ſomewhat declining family in Suſſex ; 
and born at Mayheld in that county, as it is ſuppoſed, in 1594- 
He was inſtructed in claſſical literature in the neighbourhood, and 
then-entered a fellow-commoner of Sidney-College in Cambridge, 
where, in 1612, he took a bachelor of arts degree, but never pro- 
ceeded further in academical advancement. He removed afterwards 
to London, and was admitted a member of Gray's-Inn, Augult 6, 
1615: but his genius leading him to purſue the Belles Lettres, and 
eſpecially the Mules, he concerned himſelf very little with the law. 
He gained an acquaintance with ſeveral eminent courtiers, and 
wits of thoſe times, as Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Richard Fanſhaw, 
Sir John Suckling, Sir Aſhton Cockaine, Thomas Carew, Endy- 
mion Porter, Ben Jonſon, and others: and his reputation was ſuch, 
that he obtained the countenance of Charles I. and his royal con- 
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ſort; at whoſe particular recommendation and deſire he undertook 
and publiſhed ſeveral of his poetical works. 

While he reſided at court, he wrote the five plays extant under 
his name: 1. The Heir, a comedy, acted in 1620,” and printed 
in 1033. 2.“ Cleopatra, a tragedy,” aQted in 1626, printed in 
1639. 3. © Antigone, the Theban princeſs, a tragedy,” printed 
in 1631. 4. © Agrippina, empreſs of Rome, a tragedy,” printed 
in 1639. 5. * Old Couple, a comedy,” printed in 1631. Two 
other plays have been aſcribed to our author, viz. © The old wives 
tale,” and“ Orlando Furioſo.” 

Beſides theſe plays, we have ſeveral tranſlations of his from ſome 
Latin authors, and other compoſitions of his own alſo in verſe. 

Some of his works were written at the command of Charles I. 
and almoſt all of them were dedicated to his majeſty, which ſeems 
to indicate a pretty cloſe connexion between the king and the poet; 
yet May, on the breaking out of the wars, joined himſelf very 
heartily to the parliament, and recommended himſelf fo effectually 
to them, that he was made their ſecretary and hiſtoriographer. 
Apreeably to the duties of this laſt office, he publiſhed in 1647, 


„ The Hiitory of the Parliament of England, which began Nov. 


3, 1040; wWirh a ſhort and neceſſary view of ſome precedent years,” 
folio. He afterwards made an abſtract of this hiſtory, and a con- 
tinuation of it to the death of king Charles I. in Latin, 1649; 
and then an Englith tranſlation of it, entitled, “A Breviary of the 
Hiſtory of the Parliament of England, 1650,” 8vo, | 

A few months after the publication of“ The Breviary,” the 
13th of November 1650, Mr May died, aged 55 years. He went 
well to reſt over night, after a cheerful bottle as uſual, and died in 
his ſloep before morning: upon which his death was imputed to 
tying his night-cap too cloſe under his fat checks and chin, which 
cauſed his ſuffocation; but the facetious Andrew Marvell has 
written a long poem of a hundred lines, to make him a martyr of 
Bacchus, and die by the force of good wine. He was interred 
near Camden in Weſtminſter- Abbey. Soon after the Reſtoration, 
his body with thoſe of ſeveral others was dug up, and buried in a 
pit in St. Margaret's church yard ; and his monument, which was 
erected by the appointment of parliament, was taken down and 
thrown aſide. | | 

— : 

MAYER (Toz1as), one of the greateſt aſtronomers and mecha- 
nics this century has produced, was born at Maſpach in the duchy 
of Wirtemburg, 1729. He taught himfelf mathematics, and at 
the age of fourteen deſigned machines and inſtruments with the 
greatelt dexterity and juſtnefſs. "Theſe purſuits did not hinder him 
trom cultivating the Belles Lettres: he acquired the Latin tongue, 
and wrote it with elegance. In 1750, the univerſity of Gottingen 
choſe hun for their mathematical proteilor z and every year of his 
ſhort, 
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ſhort, but glorious life, hence forward was marked with ſome con- 
ſiderable diſcoveries in geometry and aſtronomy. He publiſhed 
ſeveral works in this way, that are all reckoned excellent; and 
ſome are inſerted in the ſecond volume of the“ Memoirs of the 
Univerſity of Gottingen.” His labours ſeem to have exhauſted 


him; for he died worn out in 1762. X 


MAYERNE (Sir THroDoORE DE), baron of Albone, firſt phy- 
ſician to their Britannic majeſties James I. and Charles I. was the 
ſon of Lewis de Mayerne, the celebrated author of the © General 
Hiſtory of Spain, and of the © Monarchie Ariſto-Democratique,“ 
dedicated to the States-General. His mother was Louiſa, the 
daughter of Antoine le Maſſon, treaſurer of the army to Francis I. 
and Henry II. in Piedmont. Lewis de Mayerne retired to Geneva 
about the end of 1572, after having had two houſes at Lyons pulled 
down on account of his religion. On Sept. 28, 1573, his ſon 
Theodore was born, and had for his godfather Theodore Beza. 
He learnt polite literature in his own country, whence he was ſent 
to Heidelburg, where he ſtayed ſome years ; after which, as he had 
made choice of phyſic for his profeſſion, he went to Montpelier, 
where he took the degree of bachelor in 1596, and of doctor in 
1597. Thence he went to Paris, where, by way of introducing 
himſelf into practice, he gave lectures in anatomy to the young 
ſurgeons, and in pharmacy to the apothecaries. He acquired re- 
putation by his preſcriptions, and became known to Mr. Ribbit, 
ſteur de la Riviere, firſt phyſician to Henry IV. who recommended 
him ſo effectually to the king, that he made him one of his phyſi- 
cians in ordinary ; and, in 1600, appointed him to attend Henry 
duke of Rohan, in his embaſſies from France to the| princes of 
Germany and Italy. Upon his return, he acquitted himſelf in the 
exerciſe of his office very much to his credit, and was in high 
favour with the king, who promiſed to do great things for him, pro- 
vided he would change his religion; for which purpoſe he ſet car- 
dinal du Perron, and others of the clergy, upon him. And, even, 
in ſpite of his obſtinacy, the king was going to appoint him his firſt 
phylician, if the Jeſuits, who were aware of it, had not prevented 
him by the means of queen Mary de Medicis. This circumſtance 
and intended favour Mayerne knew nothing of, till he learnt it, in 
1642, in England, from Cafar duke of Vendoſme, a natural ſon 
of France. In 1607, he had under his care an Engliſhman of 

uality, who after his recovery carried him into England, where he 
had a private conference with king James. Even after the death of 
Henry IV. he continued in the quality of phyſician in ordinary to 
Lewis XIII. till 1616, when he told this place to a French phyii- 
After this, the king 0; England cauſed him to be invited by 


cian. ; 
lity of firſt phyſician to himſelf and 


his ambailador, to ſerve in 41a 
his qucen, and gave him a patent, lealed with the great-ſeal of Eng- 
land.; 
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land ; in which office be fred the; wholh royal family with great 
honour and approbation, till the day of his death. He compoſed 


a a very curious diſpenſatory of medicines, galenical and chymical ; 


but never publiſhed any of his works, except an “ Apology” for 
himſelf, againſt the faculty of phyſic at Paris, who had attacked 
him for his application to the practice of chymiſtry, which was 
greatly cried down by the phyſicians there. He died March 15, 
1655, at Chelſea, leaving behind him one only daughter, who 
brought her great fortune in marriage to the marquis de Montpou- 
villan, grandſon of the marſhal duke de Ja Force ; but ſhe died at 
the Hague in 1661, of a child, of which ſhe could not be de- 
livered. Mayerne's works were printed at London in 1700, and 
make a large folio, divided into two books. 
— : 

MAYNARD (Fraxc1s), a French poet, and one of the forty 
of the French academy, was the ſon of a counſellor of the par- 
liament of Toulouſe, and born in 1582. He was ſecretary to 
queen Margaret, and pleaſed the court of that princeſs by his wit 
and gaiety. Noailles, the ambaſſador to Rome, took him with him 
in 1634 ; and pope Urban VIII. was very much pleaſed with him. 
Returning to France, he made his court to the great, and built his 
happineſs upon the expectations he formed from them. However, 
after a world of diſappointments, he retired to his province, where 
he died in 1646. He wrote Songs, Odes, Epigrams, a Poem en- 
titled, “ Philander, &c.“ | / 

| —  - | | | 

MAYNE (Dr. JasPER), an Engliſh poet and divine, was born 
at Hatherlagh in Devonſhire, in 1604. He received his education 
at Weltminlter-School ; and was afterwards removed to Chriſt- 
Church-College in Oxtord, when he was about twenty. He took 
his bachelor and maſter of arts degrees in the regular way ; and 
then, entering into holy orders, was preſented by his college to the 
vicarages of Caſſington near Woodſtock, and of Pyrton near Wat- 
Iington, in Oxfordſhire. He became a quaint preacher, and a 
noted poet; and, in the latter capacity, diſtingaiſhed himſelf by the 
production of two plays, entitled, The City-Match,” a comedy; 
and * The Amorous War,“ a tragi-comedy. When the rebellion 
broke out, and Charles I. was obliged to keep his court at Oxford, 
to avoid being expoſed to the reſentment of the populace in London, 
where tumults then prevailed, Dr. Mayne was one of thoſe divines 
who were appointed to preach before his majeſty. In 1646, he 
was created a doctor of divinity ; and, the year after, printed a ſer- 
mon at Oxford, © Againſt Falſe Prophets,“ upon Ezekiel, xX11. 26. 
which occalioned a diſpute between him and the memorable anta- 
gonilt of Chillingworth, Mr. Cheynell. Oo 

In 1648, he was deprived of his ſtudentſhip at Chriſt- Church, to 
which he had been advanced, upon taking his devices ; aud ſoon 
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after of both his livings. During the time of the uſurpation, he 
was chaplain to the carl of Devonſhire, and conſequently became 
the companion of the celebrated Hobbes, who then attended his 
lordſhip. At the Reſtoration, he was not only reſtored to both his 
livings, but, for his ſervices and attachment to the royal cauſe, pro- 
moted alſo to a canonry of Chriſt-Church, and made archdeacon 
of Chicheſter, and chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty. He held 
theſe preferments to the time of his death, which happened Dee. 
6, 1672. He was interred in the choir at Chriſt-Church, where a 
monument was erected for him, at the charge of his executors, 
Pr. Robert South, and Dr. John Lamphire. Beſides the works 
already obferved, he publiſhed ſome ſermons : alſo « A Poem upon 
the Naval Victory over the Dutch by the Duke of York,” and 


ſeveral tranſlations. | | ; 


MAYNWARING (ARTHUR), Eſq. was deſcended from an an- 
cient family in Shropſhire, and born at Ightfield in that county, in 
1668. He was inſtituted in grammar learning at Shrewſbury, and 
thence removed, at ſeventeen, to Chriſt-Church in Oxford; where 
he was placed under the care of Smalridge, afterwards biſhop of 
Briſtol, He ſtaid ſeveral years at Oxford, and then went into the 
country, where he proſecuted his ſtudies in polite literature with 
great vigour ; and afterwards coming to London, applied himſelf 
to the law. Daring his reſidence in the country, he had contracted 
from an uncle, with whom he lived, an extreme averſion to the 
government of king William, and wrote ſeveral pieces in favour of 
James the Second's party ; but, upon being introduced to the ac- : 
quaintance of the duke of Somerſet, and the earls of Dorfet and 2 
Burlington, he began to entertain very different notions in politics. | 
He ſtudied the Jaw till he was five and twenty; and, upon the con- 
cluſion of the peace of Ryſwic, went to Paris, where he became 
acquainted with Boileau. 
After his return from France, he was made one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the cuſtoms, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
{kill and fidelity. Of the latter Oldmixon gives a remarkable in- 
{tance, in his treatment of a fellow who ſolicited to be a tide-waiter. 
In the beginning of queen Anne's reign, he was made auditor of 
the impreſts, by the lord-treaſurer Goldolphin, an office worth 
2000]. per annum in a time of buſineſs. In the parliament which 
met in 1705, he was choſen a burgeſs for Preſton in Lancaſhire. 
He died at St. Alban's Nov. 13, 1712, leaving Mrs. Oldfield, the 
celebrated actreſs, his executrix, by whom he had a fon, named 
Arthur Maynwaring. He divided his eſtate pretty equally between 
that child, Mrs. Oldfield, and his ſiſter. He publiſhed a great 
number of things in verſe and profe, which gained him credit and 
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MAZ ARINE (Jurfus), cardinal, and firſt miniſter of ſtate in 
France, was born at Piſcina, in the province of Abruzzo in Italy, 
on July 14, 1602. He enjoyed at the ſame time the biſhoptic of 
Metz, and the abbeys of St. Arnold, St. Clement, and St. Vin- 
cent, in that city; as alſo thoſe of St. Denys in France, of Cluni, 
of St. Victor, of Marſeilles, of St. Medard of Soiſſons, of St. 
Martin of Laon, of St. Taurin of Evreux, &c. &c. The great- 
neſs of his abilities was conſpicuous, even in his early years, whilſt 
he was ſtudying the Belles Lettres: it was at this early age, that he 
had the happineſs of being inſtructed by the abbe Jerome of Co- 
lonna, who afterwards became a cardinal. This illuſtrious perſon 
went to relide in the univerſity of Alcala in Spain, whither he was 
followed by Mazarine, who applied h:mfelf tothe law, and took, 
at his return to Italy, his doctor's degree. Ie went afterwards to 
the court of Rome, where he became acquainted with cardinal 
Sacchetti, whom Urban VIII. ſent into Lombardy : it was through 
his means, that Mazarine was inſtructed in each particula, re- 
lating to the intereſt of the different princes who were then at war 
about Caſſel and Montſerrat. Soon after this, the cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, nephew to the pope, came into the Milaneſe and Pied- 
mont, in the character of legate, to conclude a peace. Mazarine 
embraced his cauſe ſo warmly, and did it fuch real ſervice, that he 
was ordered to remain upon the ſpout with the nuncto- Jaques Pan- 
cirole, and to afliſt him in his endeavours to conclude this great 
affair. The peace had been concluded at Ratiſbon on the third of 
October, but the French and Spaniards retufed to accept of it in 
Italy. Mazarine, who perceived that by ſuch an oppoſition his 
care was on the point of being uſeleſs, ſought out for new expe- 
dients to enforce a welcome reception of the peace, and to prevent 
the two armies from coming to an engagement. This was happily 
effected. The nuncio Pancirole and Mazarine were joint agents 
tor the pope ; but all the credit of the negotiation was given to the 
latter. = i . 
The cardinal de Richelieu was ſo well ſatisfied with his conduct, 
that he conceived an eſteem for him. Barberini was equally at- 
tached to him, and prevailed upon Urban VIII. to make him 
keeper of the ſeals. He went in 1634 to- Avignon, in quality of 
vice-legate, and to France in that of nuncio extraordinary. It was 
there that he acquired a deep inſight into all ſtate affairs, the friend- 
ſhip of Richelieu, and the good will of Louis the XIIIch. In 
compliment to the nomination of this monarch, the pope added 
him to the number of cardinals in 1641. When Richelieu died, 
the ſame king made Mazarine his miniſter of ſtate, and one of the 
executors to his will. In theſe departments, he took upon him the 
adminiſtration of affairs, during the minority of Lewis XIV. and 
the regency of the queen, Anne of Auſtria, The dawnings of his 
power were attended with the happieſt ſucceſs; and the good for- 
; 2 tune 
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tune of the king's armies was to our cardinal a ſource of much na- 
tional applauſe. But theſe advantages were very tranſient, and ſoon 
retired to make room for the united murmurs of an oppreſſed 
people, and the envious combination of the great ones, who were 
Jealous of his high advancement. Hence aroſe the civil wars in 
1649, and the three following years. It was inſiſted upon, that he 
thould be diſmiſſed from the royal preſence; and Mazarine, who 
knew how neceſlary it was for him to retire, demanded that he 
might take his leave; and, yielding to the ſeverity of the times, 
departed from the kingdom. A multitude of decrees were iſſued 
out againſt him, his fine library was ſold, and a price was fixed 
upon his head: but he parried all theſe dreadful blows, with moſt 
aſtoniſhing dexterity ; returned to court, and with a double ſhare of 
power; the joy of which was not a little heightened, when he per- 
ceived that they, who once had been his bittereſt enemies, were 
now become his warmeſt friends. After this, he continued to ren- 
der the ſtate many important ſcrvices. He died at Vincennes, March 
9, 1661, aged 59. His body was magnificently entombed in the 
college, —_— called after his name, but ſometimes by that of 
« The Four Nations,” having been deſigned as a place of educa- 
tion for the youth of the four conquered nations. He had a bro- 
ther and two lifters. His letters have been publiſhed. 

MEAD (RicHaRD), a moſt diſtinguiſhed phyſician, was born 
at Stepney, Aug. 11, 1673, and received the early part of his edu- 
cation under his father Matthew Mead, a celebrated Nonconfor- 
milt divine, who, with the aſſiſtance of Me. John Neſbitt, ſuper- 
intended the education of thirteen children. In 1688, he was 
placed under the care of Mr. Thomas Singleton ; and, in 1689, 
under Grævius, at Utrecht. In 1692, he removed to Leyden, 
where he attended for three years the lectures of Herman and Pit- 
cairn, and applied himſelf moſt ſucceſsfully to the ſtudy of phytic. 
In company with Samuel his eldeſt brother, David Polhill, Eſq. 
and Dr. Thomas Pellet, he viſited Italy, and luckily diſcovered at 
Florence, the Menſa Iſiaca, which had been many years given over 
as loſt. He took his degree of doctor of philoſophy and phyſic at 
Padua, Aug. 16, 1695; and paſſed ſome time afterwards at Naples 
and Rome. On his return, about Midſummer 1696, he ſettled in 

the very houſe where he was born, and practiſed in his profeſſion 
there for {c-ven years with great ſucceſs, In 1702, he publiſhed his | 
« Mechanical Account of Poiſons.“ He became fellow of the . 
Royal- Society in 1704, in 1706 was choſen one of their council, . 
and in 1717 a vice-preiident. He was choſen phyſician to St. 
Thomas's-Hoſpital, May 5, 1702, when he removed from Step- 

ney to Crutched-Friars; where having reſided ſeven years, he re- 

moved into Auſtin-Friars ; aud about the ſame time was appointed 


by the company of ſurgeons to read the anatomical lectures in their 
. | 25 hall. 
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hall. In the mean time, Dec. 4, 1707, he was honoured by the 
univerſity of Oxford with the degree of M. D. by diploma. On 
the laſt illneſs of queen Anne, he was called in to a conſultation, 
and ventured to declare that“ ſhe could not hold out long.” He 
opened his mind freely on this ſubject to his friend and proteQtor 
Dr. Radcliffe, who made uſe of that friendſhip to excuſe his own 
attendance, Radcliffe ſurviving the queen but three months, Mead 
removed into his houſe, and reſigned his office in St. Thomas's-Hoſ- 
pital. He was admitted fellow of the College of Phyſicians April 
9, 1716; and executed the office of Cenſor in 1716, 1719, and 
1724. By order of the prince of Wales, Dr. Mead aſſiſted, Aug. 
10, 1721, at the inoculation of ſome condemned criminals : the 
experiment ſucceeding, the two then young princeſſes, Amelia and 
Caroline, were inoculated April 17, 1722, and had the diſtemper 
favourably. On the acceſſion of their royal father to the throne in 
1727, Dc. Mead was appointed phyſician in ordinary to his majeſty, 
and had afterwards the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his two ſons-in-law 
(Dr. Wilmot and Dr. Nicholls) his aſſociates in the ſame ſtation. 
Being deſirous of retirement, he declined the preſidentſhip of the 
College of Phyſicians, which was offered him Oct. 1, 1734 ; but 
was elected honorary member of that at Edinburgh, OR. 6, 1745. 
He publiſhed an improved edition of his“ Account of Poiſons,” in 
1744; his treatiſe « De Imperio Solis ac Lunz,” &c. in 1746; 
© De Morbis Biblicis,“ in 1749; and“ Monita Medica,” in 
1750. The world was deprived of this eminent ee eee. Feb. 
16, 1754; and on the 23d, he was buried in the Temple-Church, 
near his brother Samuel, who was a counſellor at law. 

Dr. Mead was twice married. By his firſt lady he had ten chil- 
dren (of whom three ſurvived him, two daughters married to Dr. 
Wilmot and Dr. Nicholls, and his ſon Richard, heir to his father's 
and uncle's fortunes); by the ſecond lady he had no iſſue. 

— , 

MEDE (Jos), a learned Engliſh divine, was born in 1386, 
of a good family, at Berden in Eſſex. When he was about ten 
years old, both he and his father fell ſick of the ſmall-pox ; which 
proving mortal to the latter, our author fell under the care of one 
Mr. Gower, to whom his mother was married ſoon after. He was 
ſent to ſchool firit to Hoddeſdon in Hertfordſhire, and then to We- 
thersfield in Eſſex. While he was at this laſt ſchool, going to Lon- 
don upon ſome occaſion, he bought © Bellarmine's Hebrew Gram- 
mar ;” and though his maſter, who had no ſkill in that Jangnage, 
told him it was a book not fit for him, yet he ſtudied it with ſo 
much eagerneſs, that in a little time he attained conſiderable Tkill in 
the Hebrew tongue. In 1602, he was ſent to Chriſt's-College in 
Cambridge ; where, although he had an uncommon impediment in 
his ſpeech, which would not ſuffer him to ſhew them to advantage, 
he was ſoon dillinguilhed for his parts and learning. Not long 
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aſter his entrance upon philoſophical ſtudies, he became diſquieted 
with ſcepticiſm ; and, till his principles were fettled, his life, as he 
profeſſed, was utterly without comfort. | | 

By the time he had taken the degree of maſter of arts, which 
was in 1610, he had made ſo happy a progrets in all kinds of aca- 
demical ſtudy, that he was univerſally eſteemed an accompliſhed 
ſcholar. He was an acute logician, an accurate philoſopher, a 
ſkilful mathematician, an excellent anatomiſt, a great philologer, a 
maſter of many languages, and a good proficient in hiſtory and 


chronology. | | 
He was not choſen fellow of his college till after he was maſter 


of arts, upon which he became an eminent and faithful tutor. He 


allowed himſelf little or no exerciſe but walking; and often, in 
the fields or college garden, would take occaſion to ſpeak of the 
beauty, ſignatures, virtues, or properties of the plants then in 
view: for he was a curious floriſt, an accurate herbaliſt, and tho- 
roughly verſed in the book of nature. He was alſo a curious and 
laborious ſearcher of - antiquities relating to religion, Ethnic, 
Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and Mahometan : to which he added other at- 
tendants, neceſlary for underſtanding the more difficult parts of 
Scripture. x | 

In 1627, he refuſed the provoſtſhip of Trinity-College, Dub- 
lin, into which he had been elected at the recommendation of 
archbiſhop Uther, who was his particular friend; as he did alſe 
when it was offered him a fecond time, in 1630. This great and 
good man died Oct. g1, 1638, in his 32d year, having ſpent above 
two-thirds of his time in college. | | 

In his life-time he publiſhed three treatiſes only : the firſt enti- 
tled, “ Clavis Apocalyptica cx innatis & inſitis Viſionum Charac- 
teribus eruta et demonſtrata, Cant. 1627,” 4to. The other two 
were but ſhort tracts: namely, About the name Ou 1254 gov, an- 
ciently given to the Holy Table, and about Churches in the Apo- 
ſtles times.” The reft of his works were publiſhed after his de- 
ceaſe. | | 

| — 

MEDICIS (CosmMo DE), born at Florence in 1399, was a mer- 

chant ; but poſſeſſed a fortune, and acted a part, equal to a prince's. 


The envy of his fellow-citizens incommoding him, he removed to 


Venice, where he was received as a king ; but his countrymen ſoon 
recalled him; and in effect, he preſided over the commonwealth 
thirty-four years. He died in 1464, and over his tomb was in- 
ſcribed, Father of the People, and Freer of his Country.” 


j — — 2 
MEDICIS (LAwRENCE of), ſurnamed The Great, and Father 
of Letters, was an illuſtrious grandſon of Coſmo de Medicis, and 
born in. 1448. He was a great merchant, and as great a ſtateſman 


and as fit to entertain an ambaſſador, as a factor. His public ſer-— 
vices 
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vices ſo recommended him to the Florentines, that they declared 
him chief of the republic. He was ſo univerſally eſteemed by the 
princes of Europe, that they often made him the arbiter of their 
differences. Pope Sixtus IV. indeed declared againſt him; but 
Lawrence oppoſed hjm like a king, and forced him to peace, He 
was alſo regarded as the Mæcenas of his age, and great protector 


of the cxiled Greeks, after the taking of Conſtantinople : a great 


number of whom he drew to his court by his munificence. He 
ſent John Laſcaris to Greece, to recover manuſcripts, with which 
he enriched his library. He died in 1492, leaving two ſons : Peter, 
who ſucceeded him at Florence; and John, who was afterwards 
pope Leo X. 

MEIBOMIUS, (Jonun HENRY), was a profeſſor of phyſic at 
Hclmſtadt, where he was born; and, afterwards: firſt phy ſician at 
Lubec. He was the author of ſeveral learned works; among the 
rett, of one publiſhed at Leyden in 1653, 4to. and entitled, 
% Mxaxcenas, five de C. Clinii Mxcenatis vita, moribus, & rebus 
geſtis.“ | „„ 5 
— 

MEIBOMIUS (HENRY), ſon of the preceding, was born at 
Lubec, in 1638 and after laying a proper foundation in literature 
at home, went in 1655, to the univerſity of Helmſtadt, where he 
applied himſelf to philoſophy and medicine. Afterwards he went 
to {{udy under the profeſſors at Groningen, Franeker, and Leyden ; 
and upon his return to Germany, projected a larger tour through 


Italy, France, and England, which he executed; he contratted an 


acquaintance with the learned wherever he went; and took a doc- 
tor of phylic's degree in 1663, as he palled through Angers in 
France. He was offered a profeſſorſhip of phyſic at Helmſtadt in 
1661 ; but his travelling ſcheme did not permit him to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of it till 1664. This, and the profeſſorſhips of hiſtory and 
poetry, which were joined to it in 1678, he held to the time of his 
death, which happened in March 1700. He married a wife in 
1664, by whom he had ten children. Beſides a great number of 
works relating to his own profeſſion, he publiſhed, in three volumes 
folio, in 1688, Scriptores rerum Germanicarum:“ a very uſeful 
collection, which had been begun, but not finiſhed, by his father. 
There was alſo Marcus Meibomius, a very learned perſon of the 
ſame family, who publiſhed, in 1652, * A Collection of ſeven 
Greek Authors, with a Latin Verſion by himſelf, who had written 
upon Ancient Muſic.” Meibomius pretended, that the Hebrew 
copy of the Bible was full of errors, and undertook to correct them 
by means of a metre, which he fancied he had diſcovered in thoſe 
ancient writings ; but this, it ſeems, drew upon him no ſmall rail- 
lery from the learned. Nevertheleſs, he performed ſome things, 

which ſhewed him to be a ſcholar. 
| MELA 
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MELA(Pouro ius), an ancient Latin writer, was born in the 
province of Bætica in Spain, and flouriſhed in the reign of the em- 
peror Claudius. His three books of“ Coſmography, or De ſitu 
orbis,“ have been greatly eſteemed. 


MELANCTHON (Pn1L1P), was born at Bretten in the palati- 
nate of the Rhine, Feb. 16, 1497. His father's name was George 
Schwartſerdt, which word ſignifies © Black Earth; and therefore 
Reuchlin gave our Philip the name of Melancthon, which in the 
Greek ſignifies the ſame as Schwartſerdt does in the German lan- 
_ guage. He ſtudied firſt at the place of his nativity, and was after- 

wards ſent to Pſortſheim. In 1509, he was ſent to Heidelburg, 
where he made ſo valt a progreſs in letters, that, before he was 
fourteen, he was intruſted with the tuition of the ſons of the count 
of Leonſtein. At the early age of thirteen, he dedicated to Reuch- 
lin a comedy, which he wrote without any aſſiſtance. | 

* He left Heidelburg in 1512, partly becauſe the air did not agree 
with him, partly becauſe he was diſguſted at being refuſed his ma- 
ſter's degree, on account of his youth, and went to Tubingen, 
where he ſtayed fix years. There he publicly read lectures upon 
Virgil, Terence, Cicero, and Livy; and alſo found time to aſſiſt 
Reuchlin in his quarrels with the monks. In 1318, he accepted 
the profeſſorſhip of the Greek tongue in the univerſity of Wittem- 
burg, which Frederick the elector of Saxony offered him, upon 
the recommendation of Reuchlin. Here he preſently contracted a 
friendſhip and intimacy with Luther, who was about fourteen years 
older than himſelf; and they went together to Leipſic in 1519, to 
diſpute with Eccius. | 

i 1520, he read lectures upon St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, 
at Wittemburg, which were ſo much approved by Luther, that he 
cauſed them to be printed for the general good of the church. 
The following years were a complication of hard labours to Me- 
lancthon. He wrote many books, and viſited many churches. 
In 1521, hearing that the divines at Paris had condemned the books 
and doctrine of Luther by a formal decree, he oppoſed them with 
all his might, and affirmed Luther's doctrine to be ſound and ortho- 
dox. In 1527, he was appointed by the duke of Saxony, to viſit 
all the churches within his dukedom. But nothing coſt him more 
pains than the taſk, which was impoſed upon him in 1530, of 
drawing up a confeſſion of faith. "This was called the Augſburg 
confelhon, becauſe it was preſented to the emperor at the diet in 
that city. | 

lis moderation and pacitic diſpoſition made him thought a proper 
perſon to fettle the difputes about religion, which were then very 
violent. in France; and therefore Francis ] ecfired him to come 
thither. Francis had aitited at a tamous proceſſion, Jan. 1535, and 
had caulcs ſome hercucs to b burnt. Mc lanQhon was exhorted 

to 
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to attempt à mitigation of the king's anger; he wrote a letter 
therefore to Joh Sturmius, who was then in France, and another 
to Du Bellai, biſhop of Paris. A gentleman, whom Francis had 
ſent into erg ſpoke to Melancthon of the journey to France; 
and aſſured him, that the king ſhould write to him about it him- 
ſelf, and would furniſh him with all the means of conducting him 
neceſſary for his ſafety. To this Melancthon conſented, and the 
gentleman upon his return was immediately diſpatched to him with 
a letter. Melancthon wrote to the king, Sept. 28, and aſſured him 
of his good intentions; but was ſorry, he could not as yet ſurmount 
the obſtacles to his journey. The truth was, the duke of Saxony 
had very good reaſons of ſtate for not ſuffering this journey to the 
court of Francis I. and Melancthon could never obtain leave of him 
to go, although Luther had earneſtly exhorted that elector to con- 
ſent to it, by repreſenting to him, that the hopes of ſeeing Me- 
lancthon had put a ſtop to the 1 of the Proteſtants in 
France; and that there was reaſon to fear, they would renew the 
ſame cruelty, when they ſhould know, that he would not come. 

His time was afterwards employed in conferences and diſputes 
about religion. He died at Wittemburg, April 19, 1560, in his 
64th year; and was buried near Luther, in the church of the caſtle, 
two days after. His works were very numerous. He married a 
daughter of a burgomaſter of Wittemburg in 1520, who lived with 
him till 1537. He had two ſons and two daughters by her; and 
his eldeſt daughter Anne, in 1536, became the wife of George Sa- 
binus, who was one of the beſt poets of his time. His other 
daughter was married, in 1550, to Gaſpar Peucer, who was an 
able phyſician, and very much perſecuted, 

MELITO, an ancient Chriſtian father, was biſhop of Sardis in 
Aſia, and compoled ſeveral works upon the doctrine and diſcipline 
of the church ; of which we have nothing now remaining but their 
titles, and ſome fragments preſerved by Euſebius. This father 
flouriſhed at the latter-end of the ſecond century, about A. D 170; 
He died before the pontificate of Victor, as we learn from a letter 

of Polycrates to that pope. He paſſed, it ſeems, for a prophet in 
his day. He was an elegant writer and a good orator; however, 
the fragments that remain of him are very trifling. 
— _—_—_—_—_—_ | 

MELMOTH (WILLIAM, Eq.) a learned and worthy bencher 
of Lincoln's-Inn, was born in 1666. In conjunction with Mr. 
Peere Williams, Mr. Melmoth was the publither of © Vernon's 
Reports,“ under an order of the court of Chancery. But the per- 

formance for which he juſtly deſerves to be held in perpetual re- 
membrance is, The Great Importance of a Religious Life.” It 
is a ſomewhat ſingular circumſtance that the real author of this 
moſt admirable treatiſe thould never before have been publicly 
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known, and the more ſo, as it is plainly pointed out in a ſhort cha- 
rater of the author prefixed to the book itſelf. He died on the 
6th day of April 174g, and lies buried under the Cloiſter of Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Chapel. | | | 


MELVIL Sir James), the author of ſome uſeful and enter- 
taining memoirs, was deſcended from an honourable family in 
Scotland, being the third fon of the lord of Kaeth; and born near 
the middle of the ſixteenth century. At fourteen, he was ſent by 
the queen regent of Scotland, to be page to her daughter Mary, who 
was then married to the dauphin of France : but by her leave he 
entered into the ſervice of the duke of Montmorency, great con- 
ſtable and chief miniſter of France, who earneſtly deſired him of 
her majeſty, having conceived a great fondneſs for his promiſing 
parts. He was nine years employed by him, and had a penſion 
ſettled on him by the king. Then, obtaining leave to travel, he 
paſſed into Germany; where being detained by the elector Pala- 
tine, he reſided at his court three years, and was employed by him 
on. ſeveral embaſſies. After this, proſecuting his intentions to 
travel, he viſited Venice, Rome, and the moſt famous cities of 
Italy, an returned through Switzerland to the elector's court; 
where, finding a call from queen Mary, who was arrived at her 
kingdom of Scotland, after the death of her huſband Francis II. 
he went and attended her ſervice. | | | 
Upon his arnva! in Scotland, he was admitted a privy-counſellor 
and gentleman of her chamber; and was employed by her majeſty 
in her molt important concerns, till her unhappy confinement at 
Lochleven. He was afterwards regarded by the four ſucceſlive re- 
gents in a ſpecial manner, and truſted by them with negotiations of 
the greateit moment; though, after the queen's impriſonment, he 
had ever owned the King's fide. When James came to the govern- 
ment, he was eſpecially recommended to him by the queen, then 
a priſoner in England, as one moſt faithful, and capable of doing 
him ſervice: and thereupon was made by his majeſty a member of 
his privy-counci], of his exchequer, and a gentleman of his cham- 
ber. The king would gladly have taken him into England, but Sir 
James, now ſtricken in years, begged his majeſty to excuſe him. 
However, after the king's acceſſion to the crown of England, he 
thought it right to pay his duty to his majeſty, and accordingly went 
over thither ; then returning to his own houſe, he drew up me- 
moirs of his life, for the uſe of his fon, to whom they are addreſſed 
in an introduCtory epiltle. n 
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MENAGE (Git ts, in Latin Rofpius), was born at Angers, 
Auguſt 13, 1613. He was the fon of William Menage, the king's 
advocate at Angers; and diſcovered ſo early an inclination to let- 
ters, that his father was determined to ſpare no coſt or pains in his 

| education. 
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education. Accordingly he was trained in the Belles Lettres and 
philoſophy, in which he made, as was expected, a "yy extraordi- 
nary progreſs. His firſt profeſſion was that of a barriſter at law; 
for, his tather having always deſigned him for the law, now re- 
ſigned his place of king's advocate in his favour. Menage, being 
at his father's houſe, did not refuſe it; but tired of the profetlion, 
he ſent him back the grant of that place, as ſoon as he got to Paris. 
He now declared his deſign of entering into the church, as the beſt 
plan he could purſue for the gratification of his humour; and foon 
after he was provided with ſome benefices, and among the reſt with 
the deanery of St Peter at Angers. In the mean time his father 
was diſpleaſed at him for deſerting his profeſſion, and would not 
ſupply = with the money, that over and above his own income 
was neceſſary to ſupport him at Paris. This put him upon looking 
out for ſome means of ſubſiſtence at Paris, independent. of his fa- 
mily ; and at the recommendation of Chapelain, a member of the 
French Academy, he was taken into the family of cardinal de 
Retz, who was then only coadjutor to the archbiſhop of Paris. He 
lived ſeveral years with the cardinal ; but, upon an affront, which 
he one day received from ſome of his dependants, he deſired of the 
cardinal, either that reparation might be made him, or that he 
might be ſuffered to depart. He obtained the latter, and then hired 
an apartment in the cloiſter of Notre-Dame, where he held every 
Wedneſday an aſſembly, which he called his?“ Mercuriale.” Here 


he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a number of learned men, French 


and foreigners ; and upon other days he frequented the ſtudy of 
meſſieurs du Puy, and after their death that of Thuanus. He was 
{ti}! at cardinal de Retz's, when he heard of his father's death, 


which happened Jan. 18, 1648; and, being the eldeſt ſon, ſuc- 


ceeded toan eſtate which he converted into an annuity, for the ſake 
of living more diſengaged, and at Jeiſure to purſue his ſtudies. 
Soon after, he obtained, by a decree of the grand council, the 
riory of Montdidier ; which he reſigned alſo to the abbe de la 
Vieuville, afterwards biſhop of Rennes, who procured for him, by 
way of amends, a penſion of 4000 livres upon two abbeys. This 
conſiderable addition to his circumſtances enabled him to proſecute 
his ſtudies with more ſucceſs, and to publith a great many works, 
which he generally did at his own expence. Beſides the reputation 
theſe works gained him, they procured him a place in the Academy 
della Cruſca at Florence ; and he might have been a member of the 
French Academy at its firſt inſtitution, if it had not been for his 
KRequeſte des Dictionnaires.“ However, as the memory of that 
piece was effaced by time, and moſt of the academicians, who 
were named im it, dead, he was propoſed, in 1684, to fill a vacant 
place in that academy, and was excluded only by the ſuperior in- 
tereſt of his competitor, M. Bergeret ; for there was not one mem- 
ber, of all thoſe who gave their you againſt Menage, but owned 
| 2 Mut 
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that he deſerved the place. After this he would not ſuffer his friends 
to propoſe him again. Indeed he was no longer able. to attend the 
academy, if he had been choſen, on account of a fall, which had 
ut his thigh out of joint ; and he ſcarce ever went out of his cham- 
ber, but held daily a kind of an academy there. In July 1692, he 
began to be troubled with a rheum, which was followed by a de- 
fluxion on the ſtomach, of which he died the 2gd, aged 79. 


aaa... A ud 


MENANDER, an ancient Greek poet, was born at Athens, in 
the ſame year with Epicurus, which was the third of the 109th 
olympiad. His happineſs in introducing the new comedy, and re- 
fining an art which had been ſo grofs and licentious in former times, 

uickly ſpread his name over the world. The kings of Egypt and 
Micedor gave a noble teſtimony of his merit, by ſending ambaſſa- 
dors to invite him to their courts, and even fleets io bring him over; 
but Menander was fo much of a philoſopher, as to prefer the free 
enjoyment of his ſtudies to the promifed favours of the great. 
Yet the envy and corruption of his countrymen denied, it ſeems, 
his merit the ſame juſtice at home, which it found abroad: for he 
js ſaid to have won but eight victories, though he obliged them with 
above an hundred plays. Of his works, which amounted to above 
an hundred comedies, we have had a double lofs ; the originals 
being not only vaniſhed, but the greateſt part of them, when co- 
pied by Terence, having unfortunately periſhed by ſhipwreck, 
before they ſaw Rome. Yet the four plays, which Terence bor- 
rowed from him before that accident happened, are ſtil] preſerved in 
the Roman habit; and it is chiefly from "Terence, that moſt people 
form their judgment of Menander : the fragments that remain of 
him, not being ſuftcrent to enable them to do it. 

Menander died in the third year of the 122d olympiad, as we are 
taught by the ſame old inſcription from which we learn the time of 
his birth. His tomb, in Pauſanias's age, was to be ſeen at Athens, 
in the way from the Piræus to the city, cloſe by the honorary mo- 
nument of Euripides. He is reported by Suidas to have been a 
very mad fellow after women.” 

0 — | 

| MENANDRINO (Mars1L1us), better known by the name of 
Marſilius of Padua, the place of his birth, was one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated philoſophers and lawyers of the 14th century. He was 
educated at the univerſity of Orleans ; was atterwards made coun- 
ſellor to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria; and wrote an apology, 
entitled, Defenſor pacis,“ for that prince, in 1324. John XXII. 
at that time filled the papal chair, and was ſo provoked at the doc- 
trine herein contained, as well as the author's manner of propaga- 
ting it, that he iſſued out a long decree, in which he endeavoured 
to refute it, and by which he excommunicated Marſilius in 1327. 
He died at Montemalto, in 1328 ; and, however his memory may 
have 
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have been honoured elſewhere, was ranked at Rome among the he- 
retics of the firſt claſs. | 


— | | 

MENCKE (Orro), in Latin MENCEENTIUS, a learned 
German writer, was born of a good family, at Oldenburg in Weſt- 
phalia, in 1644. He cultivated his firſt ſtudies in his native place ; 
and at ſeventeen went to Bremen, where he applied himſelf to phi- 
loſophy. He ſtayed there one year, and removed to Leipſic, where 
he was admitted maſter of arts in 2664; and afterwards viſited the 
other univerſities, Jena, Wittemburg, Groningen, Franeker, 
Utrecht, Leyden, and Kiel, Upon his return to Leipfic, he ap- 
plied himſelt for ſome time to divinity and civil law. In 1668, he 
was choſen profeſſor of morality in that univerſity; and, in 1671, 
took the degree of licentiate in divinity. He diſcharged the duties 
of his profeſſorſhip with great reputation, till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1707. He was five times rector of the univerſity of Leip- 
tic, and ſeven times dean of the Faculty of Philofophy. He pub- 
liſhed ſeveral works; many of his own, and fome of other people. 


MENCKE (JonN), the ſon of Otto, was born-at Leipſic, in 
1674; and was admitted maſter of arts in that univerſity in 1694. 
He ſpent ſome time there in the ſtudy of divinity, and then tra- 
velled into Holland and England. The reputation of his father, 


and his own great merit, procured him acceſs to all the men of 


learning in the places through which he paſſed. He ſpent one 
year in his travels; and immediately upon his return to Leipſic, in 
1699, was appointed profeſſor of hiſtory. His firſt intention was 
to have fixed himſelf todivinity ; but he quitted it ſoon after for the 
law, in which he ſucceeded ſo well, that he received the degree of 
doctor in that faculty at Hall, in 1701. After this he returned to 
Leipſic, to continue his lectures in hiſtory, by which he gained 
great reputation, as well as by his writings, which were very nu- 
merous. Frederic Auguſtus, king of Poland, and eleQtor of 
Saxony, conceived fo high an eſteem for him, that, in 1708, he ap- 
pointed him his hiſtoriographer. In +709, he became counſellor to 
that king; and, in 1723, aulic counſellor. His health began to 
decline early in life, and he died April 1, 1732, aged 58. He 
had been choſen, in 1700, fellow of the Royal-Soctety at London, 
and ſome time after of that of Berlin. 

— —— 

MENDEZ GONZALES (PETER), a cardinal, archbiſhop of 
Seville, and afterwards of Toledo, chancellor of Caſtille and Leon, 
was born at Guadalajara, in 1428, of an ancient and noble family. 
He made a great progreſs in the languages, in civil and canon law, 
and in the Belles Lettres. His uncle Gautier Alvarez, archbiſhop 
of Toledo, gave him an archdeaconry in his church, and fent him 


to the court of John II. king of Caſtille. His merit and 121 
bon 
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ſoon made him conſidered, and acquired him the biſhopric of Cala- 
horra. 3 IV. who ſucceeded John, truſted him with the moſt 
important affairs of ſtate; and, with the biſhopric of Siguenca, 
n er a cardinal's hat for him, from Sixtus IV. in 1473. When 
enry died, as he did the year after, he named cardinal Mendez 
for his executor, and dignified him at the fame time with the title 
of the cardinal of Spain. He did great ſervices afterwards to Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, in the war againſt the king of Portugal, and 
in the conqueſt of the kingdom of Granada over the Moors. He 
was then made archbiſhop of Seville and Toledo ſucceſſively ; and, 
after governing ſome years in his ſeveral provinces with great wif- 
dom and moderation, he died Jan. 11, 1495. It is ſaid, that in 
his younger days he tranſlated © Salluſt, “ Homer's Iliad,” “ Vir- 


gil,“ and ſome pieces of © Ovid.” 


MENDEZ GONZALES (JoR N, an Avguſtine friar of the 
province of Caſtille, was choſen by the king of Spain to be ambaſ- 
{ador to the emperor of China, in 1584. He was made bithop of 
Lipari in Italy, in 15933; biſhop of Chiapi in New-Spain, in 1607 ; 
and biſhop of Propajan in the Weſt-Indies, in 1608. He wrote 
« A Hiſtory of China,” in Spaniſh, which has been tranſlated into 


ſeveral languages. 
| — 


MERCATOR (GRERAR D), one of the moſt famous geogra- 
phers of his time, was born in 1512, a: Ruremonde in the Low- 
Countries. He was fo delighted with the ſtudy of mathematics, 
that he is ſaid to have neglected eating and drinking. He com- 
poſed a Chronology,” ſome “ Geographical Tables,” an “ At- 
las, &c.” and he engraved and coloured his maps himſelf. He 
wrote books alſo in philoſophy and divinity. He died in 1594, 
aged 82. 8 

MERCATOR (NicHoLas), an eminent mathematician and 
aſtronomer, whoſe name in High-Dutch was HAUFFMAN, was 
born, in the beginning of the 17th century, at Holſtein in Den— 
mark. He came into England about the time of the Reſtoration, 
and was afterwards a fellow of the Royal- Society. Several works 
in aſtronomy and mathematics were publiſhed by him at London; 
and ſome pieces of his are to be ſeen in the © Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactions.“ He died in England, probably about the time of the 


Revolution. 


— — 
MERCURIALIS (JI E ROME), an eminent phyſician of Italy, 
was born at Forli Sept. go, 1530; and was called Jerome, becauſe 
his birth happened upon the feſtival of the holy father of that name. 
After having ſtudied polite literature and philoſophy at Padua, he 


applied himſelf to phyſic, and became a doctor in that faculty. He 
| ; returned 
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returned to Forli, and practiſed phyſic with ſuch ſucceſs, that he 
was ſaluted by the title of the ſon of Mercury. He was in ſuch. 
eſteem with his countrymen, that in 1562, he was ſent upon an em- 
baſſy to pope Pius IV. During his reſidence at Rome, the cardinal 
Alexander Farneſe, 4 great patron of literary men, conceived a 
vaſt affection for him, and prevailed on him to live with him, 
which Mercurialis did for ſeven years; and then, in 1569, was re- 
called to Padua, to fill the chair of the firſt profeſſor of phyſic. 
His reputation as a phyſician became ſo extenſive, that, in 1573s 
the emperor Maximilian II. ſent for him to Vienna, and reaped fo 


much benefit from his preſcriptions, that he not only conferred 


reat preſents, but even titles of honour upon him. In June 1576, 
bo was called to Venice, on account of the plague, which began to 
difcover itſelf in that city. He removed afterwards, in 1587, to a 

rofeſſorſhip at Bologna, and five years after that to another at Piſa. 
I his laſt he accepted at the requeſt of the great duke, who ſettled 
upon him a large ſtipend ; and he had many advantageous offers 
from other princes, which he did not think proper to accept. He 
retired at the latter-end of his life to Forli, where he died of the 
itone Nov. 9, 1606. His writings, are very voluminous. 

 MERSENNUS (Marin), a learned French writer, was born 
at Oyſe, in the province of Maine, Sept. 8, 1588. He cultivated 
the Belles Lettres at the college of la Fleche ; and afterwards went 
to Paris, and ſtudied divinity at the Sorbonne. Upon his leaving 
the ſchools of the Sorbonne, he entered himſelf among the Minims, 
and received the habit of that order, July 17, 1611. In 1612, he 
went to reſide in the convent at Paris, where he was ordained 
prieſt. He then applied himſelf to the Hebrew language, which 
he learned of father John Bruno, a Scots Minim. From 1615 to 
1619, he taught philoſophy and theology in the convent of Nevers; 
and then returned to Paris, where he ſpent the remainder of his 
life. In the mean time, Merſennus's reſidence at Paris did not 
hinder him from making ſeveral journies into foreign countries ; for 
he went to Holland in 1629, and ſtayed a year there; and he was 
in Italy four times, viz. in 1639, 1641, 1644, and 1646. He fell 
ſick, in 1648, of an abſceſs in the right ſide, which the phyſicians 
took to be a baſtard pleuriſy; and was bled ſeveral times to no pur- 
poſe. Ar laſt it was thought proper to open the ſide ; but he ex- 
pire&-1n the midſt of the operation, when he was almolt ſixty years 
of age. | 

MERULA (GeokGe), an Italian of very uncommon parts and 
learning, was born at Alexandria, in the duchy of Milan, about 
1420. He taught youth at Venice and at Milan for forty years; 
and laboured abundantly in reſtoring and correcting ancient au- 


thors. He died at Milan of a quinſey in 1494. | | 
| | | TE: MERULA 
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MERULA {(Paur), a very learned Hollander, was horn at Dort, 
in 1558; and went to France and Geneva, to ſtudy the civil law. 
Afterwards he travelled to Italy, Germany, and England; and, 
having been abſent nine years, returned to Dort. Here he tre- 
quented the bar four years, and then quitted it for the profeſſorſhip 
of hiſtory, which was vacated by the ceſſion of Juſtus Lipſius: this 
was in 1592. In 1598, the curators of the univerſity of Leyden 
Joined to it the office of public librarian, vacant by the death of the 
younger Douſa, He married in 158g, and had ſeveral children, 
He hurt his conſtitution ſo. much by an overſtrained application to 
books, that he died in 160%, when he was no more than 49. He 
was the author of ſeveral works. 


METHODIUS, a father of the church, biſhop of Olympus, 
or Patara, in Lycia, and afterwards of Pyre in Paleſtine, ſuffered 
martyrdom at Chalcis, a city of Greece, towards the end of Dio- 
cle ſian's perſecution in go2, or 30g. Methodius compoſed in a 
clear and elaborate ſtyle ſeveral works: he was a very learned man 
and a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the truth. 


MEURSIUS (Jonx), a moſt learned Dutchman, was born, in 
1579, at Loſdun, a town near the Hague, where his father was mi- 
niſter. At fix years of age, his father began to teach him the ele- 
ments of the Latin tongue; and the year aſter ſent him to a ſchool _ 
at the Hague, where he continued four years. Then he was re- 
moved to Leyden, and made ſo great a progreſs in literature, that at 
twelve he had compoſed in Latin. He advanced with no leſs rapi- 
dity in the Greek language, for which he conceived a particular 
fondneſs ; inſomuch that at thirteen he made Greek verſes, and at 
fixteen wrote a © Commentary upon Lycophron,” the moſt obſcure 
of all the Greek authors. Having finiſhed the courſe of his ſtudies, 
and gained the reputation of one from whom much might be ex- 
pected, the famous John Barnevelt intruſted him with the education 
of his children ; and he attended them ten years, at home and in 
their travels. This gave him an opportunity of ſeeing almoſt all 
the courts in Europe, of viſiting the learned in their ſeveral coun- 
tries, and of examining the belt libraries. As he paſſed through 
Orleans, in 1608, he was made doctor of law. Upon his return to 
Holland, the curators of the academy of Leyden appointed him, 
an 1610, profeſſor of hiſtory, and afterwards of the Greek tongue ; 
and, the year following, the States of Holland choſe him for their 
hiſtoriographer. In 1612, he married a wife of an ancient and 

ood family, by whom he had a fon, called after his own name, 
who died in the flower of his age; yet, not til] he had given ſpeci- 
mens of his uncommon learning, by ſeveral publications, 
| Barnevelt having been executed in 1619, they proceeded to treat 
3!] all who had been any ways connected with him, and who were 
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of the party of the Remonſtrants, whom he had protected. M-ur- 
ſius's having been preceptor to his children, was very ſufficient to 
rank him in this number, although he had never mixed himſelf in 
their theological diſputes : but as he had always acquitted himſelf. 
well in his profeſſorſhip, they had not even a plauſible pretence to 

remove him from the chair. However, they uſed all the means of 
ill treatment they could think of, to make him quit it of himſelf : 

they reproached him with writing too many books, and ſaid, that 
the univerſity, on that account, did not reap any benefit from his 

ſtudies. In 1625, Chriſtian I'V. king of Denmark, offered him 

at that time the profeſſorſhip of hiſtory and politics, in the univer- 

ſity of Sora, which he had juſt re-eſtabliſhed ; and alſo the place of 
his hiſtoriographer. Theſe Meurſius accepted with pleaſure, and, 

having reſigned his poſt with honour, went immediately to Den- 

mark, where he fully anſwered all the expectations which were 
_ conceived of his capacity, and was highly reſpe&ed by the king 
and the chief men at court. He was greatly affſicted with the ſtone 
at the latter-end of his life, and died September 20, 1639. 

—— — 

MEZERAY (Francis EupEs DE), an eminent French hiſto- 
rian, was born at Rye, near Argentau in Lower Normandy, 1610. 
He was educated in the univerſity of Caen, where he diſcovered an 
early inclination for poetry; and had himſelf ſo high an opinion 
of. his talent that way, that he thought he ſhould be able to raiſe 
both a character and a fortune by it. But, upon going to Paris, 


he was diſſuaded from purſuing poetry, by Vauquelin des Yveteaux, 


who had been the preceptor of Louis XIII. and adviſed to apply 
himſelf earneſtly to hiſtory and politics, as the ſureſt means of 
ſucceeding in what he aimed at. 8 that gentleman pro- 
cured him the place of commiſſary of war, which he held for two 
or three campaigns, and then quitted it. Upon his return to Paris, 
he reſolved to ſpend the remainder of his life there; and, quitting 
the name of his family, as being an obſcure one, he took that of 
N which is a cottage in the parith of Rye. But his little 
{tock of money made him apprehenſive that he ſhould not be able 
to continue long at Paris; and therefore, to ſupport himſelf, he 
had recourſe to writing ſatires againſt the miniſtry : things, which 
were then extremely well received in that city, and for which he 
had naturally a turn. By theſe Mezeray gained a conſiderable ſum, 
in Jeſs than three years; and being now in eaſy circumſtances, 
applicd himſelf, at the age of twenty-ſix, to compile an Hiſtory 
of France.” Cardinal Richelieu, hearing of his character and 
circumſtances, made him a preſent of 200 crowns, with a promiſe 
to remember him hereafter. His Hiſtory procured him a penſion 
from the king, It was received with extraordinary applauſe. In 
1608, he publiſhed, in q vols. qto. an Abridgement of the 
Hiſtory of France:“ in which there being ſeveral bold paſſages, 
VOL. YI. | No- 7b, Z | which 
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which diſpleaſed Colbert, the author promiſed to retouch the paſ- 
ſages complained of, which he did in a new edition, 1672, in 6 
vols. 12mo. but in ſuch a manner, as ſatisfied neither the public, 
who were diſpleaſed to ſee the truth altered, nor the miniſter, who 
retrenched half his penſion. Mezeray was extremely piqued at 
this, and complained of Colbert in very ſevere terms: ſo that at 
laſt it was entirely taken away from him. | 
In 1649, he was admitted a member of the French academy, 
in the room of Voiture; and, in 1675, choſen perpetual ſecretary 
of that academy. Beſides the works above mentioned, he wrote a 
« Continuation of the general hiſtory of the Turks,“ in which 
he is ſuppoſed not to have ſucceeded ; © L'Origine des Frangojs,” 
rinted at Amſterdam in 1682; Les Vanités de la Cour,” tranſ. 
lated from the Latin of Johannes Sariſburienſis, in 1640; and a 
French tranſlation of Grotius de Veritate Chriſtianæ Religionis.“ 
in 1644. He died July 10, 1683, aged 73. | | 
| 5 „ — N | 
| MEZIRIAC (Cravupt GAS PAR BAchEr, Sieur de), was 
one of the ableſt men of the 17th century, and born at Breſſe, of 
an ancient and noble family. He was a very good poet both 
in French, Italian, and Latin, an excellent grammarian, a Greek 
ſcholar, and an admirable critic. In his youth, he ſpent a good 
deal of time at Paris and Rome. In the laſt of theſe places he 
wrote a ſmall collection of Italian poems, in competition with 
Vaugelas, who was there at the ſame time; among which there 
are imitations of the moſt beautiful ſimiles contained in the eight 
firſt books of the Eneid He publiſhed alſo Latin and French 
poetry in 1621, and tranſlated ſome of Ovid's epiſtles, which he 
illuſtrated with commentaries of his own. He publiſhed the fix 
books of Diophantus,” and enriched them with a very able com- 
mentary and notes. He was indeed a very extraordinary man 
every way, and he was evidently thought ſo by the public: for 
before he left Paris, they talked of making him preceptor to Louis 
XIII. upon which account (ſo great was his wiſdom and modeſty) 
he left the court in great haſte, and declared afterwards, that he 
never felt ſo much pain upon any occaſion in his life: for that he 
ſcemed as if he had already upon his ſhoulders the weight of a 
whole kingdom. He was, though abſent, made a member of the 
French Academy, when in its infancy; and, when it came to his 
turn to make a diſcourſe in it, he ſent up one, which was read to 
the alſembly by Mr. de Vaugelas. He died at Bourg in Breſſe, 
Feb. 26, 1638, aged 45. fle left behind him feveral. finiſhed 
works, that were not printed, 3 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARRUOTI, an. illuſtrious 
painter, ſculptor, and architect, was born at the caſtle of Chiuſi, 
in the territory of Arezzo in Tuſcany, in 1474. He was put to 

| | e nurſe 
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nurſe in the village of Settiniano, a place noted for the reſort of + 


ſculptors, of whom his nurſe's huſband was one; which gave occa- 
ſion to a well-known ſaying, that Michael Angelo“ 4 in 
ſculpture with his milk.” His violent inclination to deſigning 
obliged his parents to place him with Dominico Ghirlandaio ; and 
the progreſs he made raiſed the jealouſy of his ſchoolfellows ſo 
much, that Torrigiano, one of them, gave him a blow on the 
noſe, the marks of which he carried 1 hu grave. He erected an 
academy of painting and ſculpture at Florence, under the protec- 
tion of Lorenzo di Medicis, who was a lover of the fine arts; but, 
upon the troubles of the houſe of Medicis, was obliged to remove 
to Bologna. About this time he made an image of Cupid, carried 
it to Rome, broke off one of its arms, and buried it; keeping in 
the mean time the broken-off arm by him. He buricd it in a place 
which he knew was ſoon to be dug up; and the Cupid being found, 
was ſold to the cardinal of St. Gregory for antique : but Michael 
Angelo diſcovered the fallacy, by ſhewing the arm he had re ſer ved 
for that purpoſe. His reputation was ſo great at Rome, that he 
was employed by Pope Sixtus to paint his chapel. Upon the death 
of Pope Julius II. he went to Florence, where he made that ad- 
mirable piece of ſculpture, the tomb of the duke of Florence. He 
was interrupted by the' wars, the citizens obliging him to work on 
the fortifications of the city ; but, foreſecing that their precautions 
would be uſeleſs, he removed from Florence to Ferrara, and thence 
to Venice. He died immenſely rich at Rome in 1564, aged 90; 
but Coſmo di Medicis had his body brought to Florence, and buried 
in the church of Santa Croce, where his tomb is to be ſeen in 
marble, conſiſting of three hgures, painting, ſculpture, and archi- 
tecture. | | 
— 

MICHAEL ANGELO pa CARAVAGGIO, a celebrated paint- 
er, was born at Caravaggio, a village in Milan, in 1569. He 
was at firſt no better than a day-labourer : but having ſeen ſome 
| Painters at work upon a brick wall, which he had helped to raiſe, 
| $i was ſo charmed with their art, that he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of it; and in a few years he made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, 
that in Venice, Rome, and other parts of Italy, he was cried up 
and admired, as the author of a new ſtyle in painting. Upon his 
firſt coming to Rome, his neceſſities compelled him to paint flowers 
and fruit under Gioſeppino: but, growing weary of that ſubject, 
and returning to his former practice of hiſtories, he made uſe of a 
method quite different from that of Gioſeppino, and followed the 
life as much too cloſely, as Giofeppino departed from it. 

It is ſaid of this painter, that he treated his comemporaries very 
contemptuouſlly, Gioſeppino particularly, whom he uſed to make 
a jeſt of publicly; which however brought him ſometimes into 
danger. Thus one day, in a diſpute with Gioſeppino, he ran a 
| 48 young 
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young man through the body, who was for adjuſting the affair 


between them; upon which he was forced to fly to the marquis 
Juſtiniani for protection. Juſtiniani obtained his pardon from the 
Pope 3 but he was no ſooner at liberty, than, giving a looſe to his 
paſſions, he went to Gioſeppino, and challenged him. The latter 
anſwered, « He was a knight, and would not draw his ſword 
againſt an inferior.” Michael Angelo, nettled at this anſwer, 
haſteried to Malta, performed his vows and exercifes, and received 
the order of knighthood as a ſerving- brother. After this he ſet out 
for Rome, in order to force Giofeppino to fight him ; but in his 
return a fever took him, and put an end to the quarrel and his lite. 


This happened in 1609, when he was forty, 


— — 

MICKLE (WIILIAM Julius), an excellent poet, was the 
ſon of the Rev. Alexander Mickle, a miniſter of the church of 
Scotland, and was born at Kelſo, on the Cumberland fide of the 
Tweed, about the year 1734- He was not bred to any particular 
profeſſion ; but that he had an excellent education, his employment 
for ſome time as a corrector of the preſs at Oxford, and his ſubſe- 


quent celebrity as a poet, are a ſufficient 7 8 


His firſt publication, in 1762, was * Pollio, an Elegiac Ode.” 
In 1767, he publiſhed *« The Concubine, a Poem, in the Manner 
of Spenſer,” the intention of which was to expoſe the miſeries 
that generally attend the too prevalent cuſtom of keeping. In 
1770, he publiſhed “ Voltaire in the Shades, or Dialogues on the 
Deiſtical Controverſy.” In 1772, appeared his tranſlation from 
the Portugueſe of the firſt book of © The Luſiad; or, The Diſco- 
very of the Indies,” by Camöens. Mr. Mickle completed and 
publiſhed the whole poem in 1776. | RS 

When Mr. Mickle engaged in this tranſlation, he had no other 
means. of ſubſiſtence than what he derived from his employment as 
corrector of the preſs; and when he relinquiſhed that en. he 
had only the ſubſcriptions which he received for the work to ſup- 
port him. He had, however, the good fortune to find an excellent 
patron in the late governor Johnſtone, who was diſtantly related to 
him, and who, in May 1779, appointed him to be his ſecretary on 
board the Romney man of war, in order that he might participate 
in any of the emoluments that might ariſe during the cruize. In 
November, he arrived at Liſbon, and was appointed by the com- 
modore joint agent with himſelf for the prizes which were captured. 
During the {ix months that he reſided in Liſbon and its vicinity, 
he found leiſure to compoſe his poem entitled“ Almada Hill; an 
Epiſtle from Liſbon,” which he publiſhed in 1781. During his 
reſidence at Liſbon alſo, Mr. Mickle was preſent at the opening of 
the Royal Academy, and had the honour to be admitted one of its 
members. | _ 

When commodore Johnſtone was appointed to the — of 
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a fleet deſtined againſt the Cape of Good Hope, it was thought 
expedient for Mr. Mickle to remain in England, in order to attend 
to the proceedings of the courts of law, reſpecting the condemna- 
tion of ſome of the prizes. In 178g, he married miſs Tomkins, 
a young lady with 1 5. he had become acquainted at Foreſt-Hill, 
a village in the neighbourhood of Oxford, By the fortune he ob- 
tained with this lady, with what he had acquired under commodore 
Johnſtone, he was now poſſeſſed of a happy competence; and he 
took up his reſidence at Wheatley, a village five miles from Oxford, 
where 1 ed his leiſure hours in preparing a collection of 
his poetical 4 5 to be publiſhed by ſubſcription. And here he 
died. after a ſhort illneſs, on the 25th of October 1788, univerſally 
reſpected as a man of virtue, as well as a man of genius. 
| pee — | 
- MICRELIUS (Jonrx), profeſſor of divinity at Stetin, and a 
very learned man, was born at Cuſlin in Pomerania, 1597. He 
began his ſtudies in the college of his own country; and, in 1614, 
removed to Stetin, where he ſtudied theology under profeſſor Cra- 
mer. He received, in 1621, the degree. of maſter of philoſophy 
at the univerſity of Gripſwald, after having maintained a theſis 
« de meteoris; and, ſome time after, went to Leipſic to finiſh 
his ſtudies. He was made profeſſor of rhetoric in the royal college 
at Stetin in 1624, rector of the ſenate ſchool in 1627, and rector 
of the royal college, and profeſſor of theology, in 1649. The 
ſame year he received his doctor of divinity's degree, in the univer- 
ſity of Gripſwald. He made a journey to Sweden in 1653, and 
had the honour to pay his reſpects to queen Chriſtina, who gave 
him very obliging marks of her liberality, and who had before 
defrayed the charges of his doctor's degree. He died Dec. g, 1658. 
This profeſſor wrote ſeveral learned works, which were well 
received, and went through ſeveral cditions. He was married 
three times. ; 


| — — | 
| MIDDLETON (Sir Hucn), was a native of Denbigh in 
North Wales, and a citizen and gold{mith of London. This city 
not being ſufficiently ſupplied with water, three acts of parliament 
were obtained for that purpoſe ; one in queen Elizabeth's, and two 
in king James the Firſt's reign ; granting the citizens of London 
full power to bring a river from any part of Middleſex and Hert- 
fordihire. The project, after much calculation, was laid aſide as 
impracticable, till Sir Hugh Middleton undertook it: in conſidera- 
tion of which, the city conferred on him and his heirs, April 1, 
1606, the full right and power of the act of parliament granted 
unto them in that behalf. Having therefore taken an exact ſurvey 

of all ſprings and rivers in Middleſcx and Hertfordſhire, he made 
choice of two ſprings, one 1n the pariſh of Amwel near Hertford, 
the other near Ware, both about twenty miles from London; and, 


having 
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having united their ſtreams, conveyed them to the city with ve 
great labour and expence. The work was begun Feb. 20, 1608, 
and carried on through various ſoils, ſome oozy and muddy, others 
extremely hard and rocky. Many bridges in the mean time were 
built over his New River; and many drains were made to carry off 
land-ſprings and common- ſewers, ſometimes over and ſometimes 
under it. When he had brought the water into the neighbourhood 
of Enfield, almoſt his whole fortune was ſpent ; upon which he 
applied to the lord- mayor and commonalty of London; but they 
refuſing to intereit themſelves in the affair, he applied next to king 
James. The king, willing to encourage that noble work, did, by 


indenture under the great ſeal, dated May 2, 1612, between him 
and Mr. Middleton, covenant to pay half the expence of the 


whole work, palt and to come; and thus the deſign was happily 
effected, and the water brought into the ciſtern at Iſlington on 
Michaelmas-Day, 1613. Like all other projectors, Sir Hugh 
greatly impaired his fortune by this ſtupendous work. However, 
tor many years the New River hath yielded a large revenue, and is 
ſo valuable, that the ſhares in it ſell for thirty years purchaſe. In 
the mean time, although Sir Hugh was a loſer in point of profit, 
yet he was a gainer in point of honour; for king James made him 


firſt a knight, and then a baronet, for the ſervices he had done. 


When and where he died, we cannot tell; but, at his death he 
bequeathed a ſhare in his New River water to the 8 7 of 


goldſmiths in London, for the benefit of the poor members of it. 
— — 


MIDDLETON (Dr. Cox y RS), a celebrated Engliſh divine, 
was the ſon of William Middleton, rector of Hinderwell near 
Whitby in Yorkſhire, and born at Vork Dec. 27, 1683. His 
father gave him a liberal education ; and at ſeventeen he was ſent 
to Trinity-College in Cambridge, of which, in 17e6, he was choſen 
fellow. In 1707, he commenced maſter of arts; and two years after 


joined with other fellows of his college in a petition to Dr. John More, 
then biſhop of Ely, as their viſitor, againſt Dr. Bentley their maſter, 


However, he had no ſooner done this, than he withdrew himſelf from 
Bentley's juriſdiction, by marrying Mrs. Drake, daughter of Mr. 
Morris, of Oak-Morris in Kent, and widow of counſellor Drake 
of Cambridge, a lady of ample fortune. After his marriage, he 
took a ſmall rectory in the Ile of Ely, which was in the gift of his 
wife; but reſigned it in little more than a year, on account of its 
unhealthy ſituation. 

Oct. 1717, when George the Firſt viſited the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, he was created, with ſeveral others, a doctor of divinity 
dy mandate; and was the perſon who gave the firſt motion to that 
famous proceeding againſt Dr. Bentley, which made fuch a noiſe 
in the nation. Bentley, whoſe office it was to perform the cere- 
mony called Creation, made a new and extraordinary demand of 

- tour 
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four guineas from each of the doctors, on pretence of a fee due to 
him as divinity profeſſor, over and above a broad piece, which had 
by cuſtom been allowed as a preſent on this occaſion. Upon this a - 
Warm diſpute aroſe; the reſult of which was, that many of the 
doctors, and Middleton among the reſt, conſented to pay the fee in 
queſtion, upon condition that the money ſhould be reſtored if it 
were not afterwards determined to be his right. It was determined 
againſt him, but ſtill he kept the money: upon which Middleton 
commenced an action againſt him for the recovery of his ſhare of 
it. Bentley behaving with contumacy, and ſhewing all imaginable 
contempt to the authority of the univerſity, was at firſt ſuſpended. 
from his degrees, and then degraded. He petitioned the king for 
relief from that ſentence: upon which Middleton, by the advice 
of friends, thought it expedient to put the public in poſſeſſion of 
the whole affair. This was the occaſion of ſeveral publications on 
both ſides. | 
Upon the great enlargement of the public library at Cambridge, 
by the addition of biſhop More's books, which had been purchaſed 
by the king at 6000l. and preſented to the univerſity, the erection 
of a new office there, that of principal librarian, was firſt voted, 
and then conferred upon Dr. Middleton: who, to ſhew himſelf 
worthy of it, publiſhed, in 1729, alittle piece, expreſſed in-elegant 
Latin, with this title, “ Bibliothecæ Cantabrigienſis ordinandæ 
methodus quædam, quam domino procancellario ſenatuique acade- 
mico conſiderandam & perficiendam officii & pietatis ergo proponit.“ 
After the deceate of his firſt wife, he travelled through France into 
Italy, and arrived at Rome early in 1724. 5 
He returned through Paris towards the end of 1725, and arrived 
at Cambridge betore Chriſtmas. He had not been Jong employed 
in his ſtudy, before he incurred the diſpleaſure of the whole 
medical tribe, by the publication of a piece, entitled.“ De medi- 
corum apud veteres Romanos degentium conditione diſſertatio, &c. 
Cant. 1726.“ This produced a warm controverſy. Dr. Middle- 
toy, however, ſtood well with mankind: and notwithitanding the 
offence he had given to ſome bigots, by certain paſſages in “ A. 
letter from Rome,” 1729. Yet the reaſonable part of Chriſtians 
were very well pleaſed with it, as thinking, very juſtly, that he 
had done great fervice to Proteſtantiſm, by expoling the abſurdities 
and impoſtures of Popery. He was an excellent ſcholar, an 
elegant writer, and a very polite man. | 
bout the beginning of 1730, was publiſhed Tindal's famous 
book called“ Chritiianity as old as the Creation:”” the deſign of 
which was to deſtroy revelation, and to eſtabliſh natural religion in 
its ſtead. Many anſwers roſe up againſt it, and, among the reſt, 
the well-known Waterland, who publiſhed “ A Vindication of 
Scripture, &c.“ Middleton, not liking his manner of vindicating 
Scripture, addreſſed, “ A letter to him, containing ſome remarks 
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on it, together with the ſketch, or plan, of another anſwer to 
Tindal's book, 1731.” Two things contributed to make this 


performance as obnoxious to the clergy as poflible : and thoſe 


were, firſt, the popular character of Waterland, who was then at 
the head of the champions for orthodoxy, yet whom Middleton, 
inſtead of reverencing, had ventured to treat with the utmoſt con- 
tempt and ſeverity; ſecondly, the very free things that himſelf 
had aſſerted, and more eſpecially his manner of ſaying them. His 
name was not ſet to the piece, nor was it known tor ſome time 
who was the author of it. While Waterland continued to publiſh 
more parts of « Scripture vindicated, &c.” Pearce, the late biſhop 


of Rocheſter, took up the cudgels in his behalf; which drew 


from Middleton, A Defence of the Letter, &c.“ Pearce re- 
plied to this Defence, and treated him now, as he had done be- 
tore, as an infidel, or enemy to Chriſtianity in diſguiſe ; who, 
under the pretext of defending it in a better manner, meant all the 
while to ſubvert it. Middleton was now known to be the author 
of the letter; and he was well-nigh being ſtripped of his degrees, 
and of all his connections with the univerſity. But this was de- 
ferred, upon a promiſe that he would make all reaſonable ſatis- 
faction, and explain himſelf in ſuch a manner, as, if poſſible, to 
remove every ſtumbling-block of offence. This he attempted to 


do in “ Some Remarks on Dr. Pearce's ſecond Reply, &c.“ 


wherein the author's ſentiments, as to all the principal points in 
diſpute, are fully and clearly explained in the manner that has 
been promiſed, 1732: and he at leaſt effected ſo much by this 
piece, that he was ſuffered to be quiet, and to remain in alu quo; 
though he was eſteemed ever after a very indifferent believer, and 
reproached by ſome of the flaming and bigoted clergy, by Venn 
in . with downright apoſtacy. 5 

uring this terrible conflict, he was appointed, Dec. 1731, 


. 


Woodwardian profeſſor; and in July 1732, publiſhed his in- 


auguration ſpeech. It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that the reading of 
lectures upon foſſils was not an employment ſuited either to his 
taſte, or to the turn of his ſtudies; and therefore we cannot 
wonder that he ſhould reſign it, as he did, in 1734. Soon after 
this, he married a ſecond wife, Mary, the daughter of the Rev. 
Conyers Place, of Dorcheſter; and upon her death, which, by 
the way happened but a few years before his own, a third, Who 
was Anne, the daughter of John Powell, Eſq. of Boughroya, of 
Kadnor, in North Wales. | 

In 1741, came out his great work, entitled, The Hiſtory of 
the Lite of M. Tullius Cicero,” in two vols. 4to. This was 
publiſhed by ſubſcription, and dedicated to lord Hervey, who was 
much the author's friend, and promiſed him a great number of 
ſubſcribers. In 1743 he publiſhed, * The Epiitles of M. T. 


Cicero to M. Erutus, and of Brutus to Cicero,” &c. This was 
| fuccecded 


Ved 
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ſucceeded by ſome other works; and in 1747 he had another ter- 
rible congroverſy with the clergy, occaſioned by a publication, 
entitled.“ An introductory Diſcourſe to a larger Work, deſigned 
hereafter to be publithed, concerning the miraculous powers which 
are ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in the Chriſtian church from the 
earlieſt ages, through ſeveral ſucceſſive centuries ; tending to ſhew, 
that we have no ſufficient reaſon to believe, upon the authority of 
the primitive fathers, that any ſuch powers were continued to the 
church after the days of the apoſtles,” &c. Before Middleton 
thought proper to take notice of any of his antagoniſts, he ſur- 
priſed the public with, “An examination of the lord biſhop of 
London's Diſcourſes concerning the uſe and intent of prophecy : 
with ſome curſory animadverſions on his late Appendix, or ad- 
ditional diſſertation, containing a further inquiry into the Molaic 
account of the fall, 1750.” It was refuted by Dr. Rutherforth, 
divinity profeſſor at Cambridge: but Middleton, whoſe end feems 
to have been anſwered, which was to abuſe the bithop a little, 
purſued the argument no further. It 1s indeed to be wondered, 
that he ſhould begin it from any motive whatever, when he had o 
much bulineſs upon his hands; hen he had certainly antagoniſts 
enough, without raiſing up freih ones. It does not appear, that 
he originally intended to reply to any of them ſeparately, tor he 
was meditating a general anſwer to all the objections made asainlk 
the « Free Inquiry ;” but being ſeized with illueſs, and imagining 
he might not be able to go through it, he ſingled ont Church and 


Dodwell, as the two molt cortiderable of his adverſaries, and 


employed himſelf in preparing a particular anſwer fo them. This, 
however, he did not live to finiſh, but died of a flow heAic fever 


and diſorder in his liver, on the 28th of July 1759, in his 67th 
year, at Hilderſham in Cambridgethire, an citate of his own pur 
chaling. A little before his death, he thought it prudent to accept 
of a (mall living from Sir John Frederick, Bart. Jn 1732, all his 
works were collected, except © The Lite of Cicero,” and printed 
in four volumes 4to. under the title of?“ Mifcellancous Works 77 
among which were inſerted fome pieces, never before publithed. 
— — 

VI GNARD (NicHorAs), an ingenions French painter, born at 
Troyes; Wwheuce, having learned the rudiments of his art, he went 
to Italy, to be made perfect in it. On his return he married at 
Avignon, which occationed him to be called Mignard of Avignon. 
He was afterwards employed at the court and at Paris, and be- 
came rector of the academy of painting. He excelled principally 
in colouring ; and there are a great number of portraits and bil. 
tor ical pieces of his doing, He died of a dropſy in 1668, leaving 
behind him a brother, Peter Mignard, Who ſucceeded Mr. Le 
Brun, in 1690, as firit painter to the King, and as director and 
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chancellor of the royal academy of painting. He died March 185 


1695, aged 84. His portraits are extremely beautiful. 
4, 


= MILBOURNE (Lutz), M. A. of Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge, 
# was rector of St. Ethelburga's, and lecturer of St. Leonard, Shore- 

41 ditch ; author of a « Poetica] Tranſlation of Pſalins, 1698; of a 
volume, called ©« Notes on Dryden's Virgil, 1698 ;*' of“ Tom of 
Bedlam's Anſwer to Hoadly, &c.“ He is frequently coupled with 
Blackmore by Dryden in his Poems, and by Pope in © The Art 
of Criticifm ;*”” and is mentioned in The Dunciad.“ He pub- 
hſhed g1 ſingle * Sermons,” between 1692 and 1720. He died 
April 15, 1720. 


—— 


MILL (Jonx), a very learned Engliſh divine, was born at Shap 
in Weſtmoreland, about 1645 In 1661, he was entered a fer- 
vitor of Queen” College i in Oxford, of which he was afterwards 
choſen fellow. Then he entered into holy orders, became an 
eminent preacher and tutor, and was made a minor prebendary of 
Exeter by Dr. Lamplugh, biſhop of that ſee, to whom he was 
chaplain. In 1681, he took the degree of doctor in divinity, 
being about the fame time appointed chaplain in ordinary to 
Charles IT: and in 1685, he was elected principal of St. Ed- 
mund's-Hall in Oxford. He publiſhed in 1676, at London, in 

to. A Sermon preached on the Feaſt of the Annunciation of 

the bleſſed Virgin Mary, at St. Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, 

on Luke i. 28.” His edition of the Greek Teſtament,” for 

which he will be ever memorable, was publithed about a fortnight 
before his death, which happened June 23, 1707. j 
— — / 

MILL (HENRY, Eſq.) many years principal engineer to the 
New- River-Company; ; a man to whom the city of London and 
Its environs have many and great obligations, was the fon of a 
gentleman, and nearly related to the baronet of that name: he 
was born in London, in or near Red-Lion-Square, Holborn, foon 
after the year 1680. He had a liberal education, and was for 
ſome time at one of our univerſities. Mr. Mill, at a very early 
period of life, diſplayed his ſkill in mechanics; and though we 
are unable to fix either his age, or the time, yet it is certain that 

He was very young when the New-River-Company engaged him 
as their principal engineer; in which {tation he continued, with 
the higheſt eſteem, till his death, Mr. Mill, through age, be- 
coming infirm, and particularly by having a few years before his 
death a flight paralytic ſtroke; an affiſtant was taken into the 
Company's ſervice, but without derogation to him; on the con- 
ttary, though he ceaſed to take an active part, he con'tantly at- 
tended on the board days, his advice was ated, and his ſalary 
was continued to his death. Though Mr. Mill was an old 

bachelor 
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bachelor, and by his dreſs and manner looked like one, yet no- 
thing teſty, ſour, or moroſe, eſcaped him: he was of a plea- 
ling amiable diſpoſition; his manners were mild and gentle, 
and his temper cheerful. On Chriſtmas-Day 1770, Mr. Mill 
dined, and fat the evening, with his landlady; and it was re- 
marked that he was uncommonly cheerful. Among his ſingula- 
rities he had that of ordering his breakfaſt (which was uſually 
chocolate) to be always ſet down at his chamber-door; and when 
the ſervant was gone, he took it in, and required no further at- 
tendance till he rung. This ſignal not being given at the uſual 
time, his fervant went up to the chamber-door, and found his 
breakfalt not taken in. Alarmed at this, and recollecting that 
early in the morning they had heard a noiſe like ſomething fallen 
down, the two ſervants, with the aſſiſtance of the landlady, forced 
their way into his room, where they found him on the floor ſenſe- 
leſs and ſpeechleſs. A phyſician was immediately ſent for, and all 
means uſed for his recovery, but in vain: he died before the next 
morning, viz. Dec. 26, 1770. His ſurviving filter, Mrs. Hubert 
{who, though in 1780, near ſeventy years of age, was then living. 
in full poſſeſſion of her faculties) has erected a monument to his 
memory, in the pariſh-church of Breemoore, near Saliſbury; a 
tribute which ſeveral of Mr. Mill's friends have thought he juſtly 
merited from the company to which he had been ſo long and fo 


eminently ſerviceable. 
_—— —— 


MILLER (James) an Engliſh dramatic poet, was the ſon of 
a clergyman in Dorſetſhire, and born in 1703. He was at farit 
deſigned for a trade, and was for ſome time with a merchant, a 
near relation, in London; but not being able to endure the 
drudgery it required, he was ſent to Wadham-College in Oxſord, 
where he received his education. While he was reſident in that 
univerſity, he compoſed part of his famous comedy, called * The 
Humours of Oxtord;” which was acted in 1729, at the recom- 
mendation of Mrs. Oldfield. He publiſhed afterwards other dra- 
matic pieces: in 17393. The Mother-in-Law; or, The Doctor 
the Dileaſe,” a comedy, taken from Moliere's Malade Imaginaire, 
or the Hypochondriac ; in 1736, © The Man of Taſte,” a co- 
medy, which had a run of thirty nights; the ſame year, Uni- 
verſal Paſſion,“ a comedy, altered from Shakeſpear's All's Well 
that Ends Well; in 1737. Art and Nature,” a comedy; the 
ſame year, © The Coffee-Houſe,” a farce; in 1739, * An Hoſpt- 
tal for Fools,” a farce; in 1743. Mahomet the Impoſtor,” a 
tragedy ; during the run of which the author died. Miller was 
allo the author of many occaſional pieces in poetry; of which his 
Harlequin Horace” is the moſt conſiderable. He publiſhed 
likewiſe a volume of © Sermons;” and was principally concerned 
in the tranſlation of © Mohere's Comedies,” publiſhed by Watts. 
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He had no benefice till a e weeks before his death, but is ſaid 
to have ſupſiſted chiefly by his pen. He was then preſented to 
the living of Upſun in Dorſetſhire, which his father poſſeſſed 


before him; but did not live long enough to reap the fruits of it. 


MILLER (Lady ) author of * Letters from Italy, in the 
Years 1770 and 1771, by an Englith Woman,“ g vols. 00 1776 
but her many works of charity, humanity, and goodneſs, will re- 
main more glorious and durable monuments of her virtues. She 
died at Briſtol hot wells, June 25, 1781, about the middle period 


of life, in her chair, and without a groan. Her ladyſhip's tour of 


Italy, during the above time, was with her huſband Sir John 
Miller, by ubm ſhe has left a daughter. The poeucal compoſi— 
tions written for the urn in her gardens of Bath- Ergon. were col- 
lected in a {mall volume, entitled “ Poetical Amuſements, at a 


Villa near Bath, &c.“ 


 MILLES nn D D.) ſon of Jeremiah Milles, fellow 
and tutor of Baliol College, Oxford, and nephew of Iſaac Milles, 
treaſurer of Waterford and Liſmore cathedrals in Ireland; and of 
Thomas Milles, Greek profetſor at Oxford, and biſhop of Water- 
ford and Liſmore in 1708 (who, at his death, in 1740, be- 
queathed to him a conſiderable fortune, and was at the expence 
of his education} was born about 1713; educated as an oppidan 


at Eton; admitted a gentleman commoner of Corpus-Chrifti- 


College, Oxford; took his degree of M. A. in 1735; and became 
B. and D. D. in 1747, when he went out grand compounder. 
His uncle, the bilhop. collated him to a prebend in the cathedral 
of Waterford, and to a living near that city. He preferred, how- 
ever, reſiding'3 in England, and ſoon leſt Ireland. Not long after, 
he married a daughter of Archbiſhop Potter, The firſt preterment 
which he enjoyed in England was the rectory of Dittiſham, in 
Devonſhire. Soon after, his father-in-law collated him to the 
rectory of Saltwood, with Hythe, in Kent. Thele, however, he 
ceded, when, by the ſame intereſt, he was preſented by the crown 
to the united rectories of St. Edmund the King, and St. Nicholas 
Acon, in Lombard-Street, with that of Meſtham in Surrey, and 
the ſinecure of Wefl- Terring i in Suſſex. He was firſt chanter of 
the cathedral church of Exeter, and on the advancement of Dr. 
Lyttelton to the lee of Carliſle, in 1762, he was promoted to the 
deanery. Thele prefermgnts he held till his death, except the 
ſinecure of Terring, which he reſigned in favonr of his ſon. He 
was elected into the Royal-Society in or about 1741; and he 
became, in that year, a member of the Society of Antiquaries, in 
the preſidency of which he had the honour of ſucceeding Dr. 
Lyttelton, in 1739, as he had a few years before ſucceeded him 


in the deanery of Exeter. Upon aſſuming his new office, Dr. 
Milles 


MILLE TIERE (Tbeopbilus Brachet). 
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Milles compoſed a ſpeech, which is inſerted in the firſt volume 
of the Archæologia, which collection is enriched with ſeveral of 
his papers; and on the Society's removal into Somerlet-Place, 
1781, he addreſſed them in another ſpeech, which was publiſhed 
ſeparately. In 1748, he printed a ſermon on the anniverſary 
meeting of the governors of the hoſpitals of Devon and Exeter. 


E 


Beſides theſe works, he engaged, in an unequal conflict, in the 1 


Chatterton controverſy, and publiſhed the whole of the ſuppoſed 
Rowley's poems, with a gloſſary. The edition was ſplendid ; but 
we muſt lament the part which he took, though, at the ſame time, 


we freely own that he was treated with too much aſperity by his | F 


adverſaries. His ample collections for an hiſtory of Devonſhire, 
are recited in the © Britiſh Topography.” He left behind him 
much curious matter on the Daniſh coinage, and on“ Doomſday- 
Book,” in the illuſtration of both which he was Jong engaged. 
His lady died June 11, 1761, leaving him three ſons and two 
daughters, of which laſt the eldeſt died in 1777. The other four 
children ſurvived their father, who died in Harley-Street, Feb. 13, 
1784, in his ſeventy-firſt year, and was interred in the church of 
St. Edmund on the 19th, by the fide of his lady. 
— — 

MILLETIERE (Tugopuftlus BRACHET, Sieur de la), a man 
who gained more reputation than what was good, by meddling in 
religious affairs, and endeavouring to reconcile the Roman Catholics 
and Proteſtants of France. He ſtudied the law a little at Heidelburg, 
and was admitted advocate, or barriſter; not ſucceeding in this pro- 
ſeſſion, he turned divine, ſtudied Hebrew, and affected a mighty 
zeal againſt Arminianiſm; gaining an intereſt by degrees, he 
managed the conference between Camero and Tilenus, obtained 
the office of elder in the conſiſtory of the church of Paris, and 
was afterwards elected a repreſentative of the province at the 
Aſſenibly of Rochelle; he had a principal ſhare in the warm 
reſolutions of this aſſembly, and wrote with an extraordinary vehe- 
mence againſt his adverſary Tilenus. Having been ſuſpected of 
holding intelligence with foreign enemies, and of being engaged 
in a plot againſt the government, he was apprehended and ſent to 
Thoulouſe. There he was put to the rack, and ſuffered a long 
impriſonment ; but at laſt, being ſet at liberty by the interceſhon 
of friends, and the kino's clemency, he undertook to bring all the! 
Hugonots to the Roman- Catholic religion. To this purpoſe he 
printed ſeveral reconciling tratis ; but, not taking any notice of 
the complaints of the conſiſtory of Charenton, he was at laſt 
excommunicated ; upon which fome time after he abjured Proteſ- 
tantiſm in March 1645, and profelſed himſelf of the Roman- 
Catholic communion. 

He continued to write controverſy, and to teſtify his belief, that 
2 re- union of religions might be brought about, 
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MILTON (Jon), a molt illuſtrious Engliſh poet, and famous 
alſo for his politics, was deſcended from an ancient family at Mil- 
ton near Abingdon, in Oxfordſhire. His grandfather, Mr. John 
Milton, was under-ranger of the foreſt of Shotover near Oxford, 
and a zealous Papiſt : his father, whoſe name was John Milton 
alſo, einbraced the Proteſtant religion in his youth, and was on 
that account diſinherited. Upon this he went to London, and 
applied himſelf to the buſineſs of a ſcrivener; and, marrying 
afterwards a gentlewoman of good family, he ſettled in a houſe 
which he purchaſed in Bread-Street. Here our poet, his eldeſt 

| Ton, was born Dec. 9, 1608, and was trained with great care from 
his infancy by his parents. He had firſt a private tutor at home, 
one Mr. Young, with whom he held an affectionate correſpon- 
dence for ſeveral years: afterwards he was put to St. Paul's ſchool, 
where he applied ſo intenſely to books, that he hurt his conſtitu- 
tion, which was none of the ſtrongeſt. He made an extraordinary 
progreſs, and gave ſome early ſpecimens, both in Latin and Engliſh, 
of an admirable genius for poetry, _ 

In 1725, he was admitted of Chrift's- College in Cambridge, 
under the tuition of Mr. William Chappel, afterwards biſhop of 
Roſs in Ireland; and, in 1628, proceeded bachelor of arts, having 
negletted no part of academical learning, although his chief plea- 
ſure lay in cultivating his poetical talents. His father deſigned him 
for the church, nor had himſelf any other intentions for ſome time : 
but afterwards, growing out of humour with the public adminiſtra— 
tion of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and from thence diſſatisfied with the 
eſtabliſhed forin of church-government, he dropped all thoughts of 
that kind. 

After uch taken the degree of maſter of arts, in 1632, he 
left the univerſity, and returned to his father; who having acquired 
a competency of fortune, with which he was ſatisfied, had quitted 
buſineſs, and ſettled himſelf at Horton near Colnbrook, in Buck- 
inghamſhire. In a five years retirement here, he enriched his 
mind with the choiceſt ſtores of Grecian and Roman learning, 
drawn from the beſt authors in each language, conſtantly keepin 
his eye upon poetry, for the fake and ſervice of which chiefly thele 
treaſures were collected: and the poems entitled, © Comus,” 
« L' Allegro,“ © Il Penſeroſo, and“ Lycidas,” all written within 
this period, would have tran{mitted his fame to the lateſt poſterity, 
if he had never performed any thing elſe. 

Upon the death of his mother, of whom he has ſpoken very 
reſpectfully, he obtained leave to travel abroad: and having pro- 
cured ſome recommendations, as well as proper advice for his 
conduct, from his neighbour Sir Henry Wotton, then provoſt of 
Eton- College, he ſet out in the ſpring of the year 1638, accom- 
panied with one ſervant, who attended him through his travels. He 
arrived in France, and paſſing a few _ at Paris, where he had 

procured 
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rocured an introduction to the celebrated Hugo Grotius, by means 
of the Engliſh ambaſſador there, he took the direct road to Nice. 


There he embarked for Genoa, and paſſed from thence through 


Leghorn and Piſa to Florence; in which city he ſpent two months, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his talent in poetry, that he 
was treated with ſingular reſpect and kindneſs by perſons of the firſk 
rank both for quality and learning. From Florence he paſſed 
through Sienna to Rome, where he ſtayed likewiſe two months, 
and was honoured with the acquaintance of ſeveral learned men. 
His next remove was to Naples, whence his deſign was to paſs 
into Sicily and Greece: but, hearing of the commotions then 
deginning in England, his literary curioſity gave way to his reli- 
gious zeal, which roſe to ſuch a fanatical height, that he returned 
all in a heat to Rome, and was with difficulty reſtrained from de- 
fending Proteſtantiſm openly. He ſtayed here two months, and 
as long at Florence, making only a ſhort excurſion to Lucca; then 
croſſing the Apennine, he paſſed by the way of Bologna and 
Ferrara to Venice ; where ſtaying only one month, he went 
through Verona, Milan, and along the Alps, down Leman-Lake 
to Geneva. After ſpending ſome time in this city, he returned 
through France, and arrived in England after fifteen months 
ablence. | 


His father, having left Horton, reſided with a younger ſon at 


Reading in Berkſhire ; but our poet thought it expedient to conti- 
nue in London, and hired a lodging in St. Bride's church-yard, 
Fleet-Street, where he employed himſelt in educating his ſiſter's 
two ſons, Edward and John Phillips: and being ſolicited by ſeveral 
friends the ſame favour for their children, he took a handſome 
garden-houſe in Alderſgate-Street fit for the purpoſe. Here he 
formed the plan of his academical inſtitution, afterwards ſet forth 
in his “ Treatife of Education.” But though thus employed in 
the education of children, and at the fame time projecting the 

lan of ſome great poem, for he was not yet determined as to the 
Lind, from which he expetted to reap immortal fame ; yet in 1641, 
that wrath, which he had been treaſuring up for ſome years againſt 
the prelates, found vent in the publication of five pieces. In 
1643, he married a daughter of Richard Powell, Eſq. of Foreſthill 


in Oxfordſhire, a gentleman of good eſtate and reputation, but a 


firm royaliſt : who had not cohabited with her huſband much above 
a month, when, under a pretence of viliting her friends, ſhe de- 
ſerted him. Milton ſent repeated meſſages and letters to her, but 
ſhe took no notice of them, nor entertained the leaſt thought of 
returning; upon which he became fo incenſed, that he made a 
reſolution never to receive her any more, and wrote four pieces in 
defence of that reſolution. In the mean time, he did not ſuffer 
this incident to affect his care and aſſiduity in the academy; and in 
1644, at the requeſt of his friend Mr. Samuel Hartlib, to whom it 
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is addreſſed, he publiſhed his ſmall piece “ Upon Education ;” and 
alſo another piece, entitled, * Areopagitica, or a Speech for the 
Liberty of unlicenſed Printing.” His father being come to live 
with him upon the ſurrender of Reading, in April 1643, and his 
academy increaſing, he hired a larger houſe in Barbican ; but 
before his removal hither, viſiting a relation in the neighbourhood, 
he was ſurpriſed with the entrance of his wife, who ſubmitting 
herſelf, implored pardon and reconciliation on her knees. He 
took her again to his boſom, and received her, as ſoon as he was 
fettled at his new houſe in Barbican, about July 1645. This ſame 
year he publiſhed his © Juvenile Poems,” both Latin and Eugliſh; 
the ſongs of which were ſet to muſic by Mr. Henry Lawes.“ 

Upon the death of his father, which happened about 1647, his 
wife's friends took their leave of him : for it may be ſaid, much to 
Bis honour, that he had ſheltered them under his roof, from the time 
of his re- union with her; nor did they leave him, till Mr. Powell's 
affairs were accommodated by Milton's intereſt with the victorious 
party. The fame year he removed to a {maller houſe in Holborn, 
and kept cloſe to his ſtudies ; pleaſed to obſerve the public affairs 
daily tending to the great end of his wiſhes, till all was completed 
in the deſtruction of king. y government by the death of the king. 
But after this blow was ſtruck, the noiſe that was raiſed againſt it 
by the Preſbyterians, making him apprehenſive of a miſcarriage 
in the deſign of fettling a commonwealth, he employed his pen in 
defence of his principles, and foon after entered upon his“ Hiſ- 
tory of England,” a work planned likewiſe in the fame republican 
ſpirit. He was, however, prevented in going on with this, by 
being taken into the ſervice of the commonwealth, and by being 
made Latin ſecretary to the council of ſtate, who reſolved neither 
to write to others abroad, nor to receive any anſwers, except in 


the Latin tongue, which was common to them all ; and the famous 
& Eixoy Bxoikny, or the Portraiture of his Sacred Majeity in his 


Solitudes and Sufferings,“ coming out about this time (1649) our 
author, by the command of his maſters, wrote and publithed his 
% Emovoxhey;” the ſame year. In 1651, he publiſhed his cele- 
brated piece, entitled, * Pro populo Anglicano defenſio, contra 
Claudii Salmaſii defenſionem regiam;“ which performance ſpread 
his fame over all Europe. While he was writing this piece, he 
loft his eye-ſight, which had been decaying for ſeveral years: 
nevertheleſs he perſiſted in defending the cauſe he had undertaken, 
with as much fpirit and reſolution as before. In 1652, he loſt his 
wite, who died ſoon after the delivery of her fourth child; but he 
foon married a ſecond, going on in the mean time as ofual with 
the buſineſs of his pen. 

Being now at caſe from ſtate-adverſaries and public conteſts, he 
had leiſure again to proſecute his own ſtudies and private deſigus; 
particularly his © Hiſtory of Britain,“ and his new“ Theſaurus 

| | lunguæ 
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linguæ Latinæ.“ according to the method of Robert Stephens. 
Upon the diſſolution of the parliament by the army, after Richard 
Cromwell had been obliged to reſign the protectorſhip, Milton 
wrote a © Letter,” in which he lays down the model of a com- 
monwealth ; not ſuch as he thought the beſt, but what might be 
the molt readily ſettlèd at that time, to prevent the reſtoration of 
kingly government and domeſtic diſorders, till a more favourable ſea- 
ſon and better diſpoſitions for erecting a perfect democracy, How- 
ever, perceiving the king's reſtoration unavoidable, he began to caſt 
about for his own ſafety. He was removed from the office of 
Latin ſecretary to the parliament juſt before; and it is manifeſt, 
that he acquitted himſelf well in the execution of it. He now 
withdrew to a friend's houſe in Bartholomew-Cloſe; and by this 
means, although his “ Iconoclaſtes,”” and“ Pro populo Anglicano 
_ defenſio,”” were both burnt by the hangman, yet he eſcaped the 
particular proſecution at firſt intended againſt him. His friends, 
Andrew Marvell particularly, then member for Hull, acted 
vigorouſly in his behalf, and made a conſiderable party for him in 
the Houſe of Commons; and a juſt eſteem for his admirable parts 
and learning having procured him many favourers, even among 
thoſe who deteſted his principles, he was included in the general 
amneſty. As ſoon as the ſtorm was quite blown over, he quitted his 
hiding- place, and took a houſe in Holborn, near Red-Lion- Fields; 
for, ever ſince the year 1652, he had lived in Petty-France, Weſt- 
minſter, in a houſe which opened into St. James's-Park. He foon 
removed to Jewen-Street, near Alderſgate ; from whence, marry- 
ing a third wife, he not long after removed to a houſe in the 
Artillery-Walk leading to Bunhill-Fields. 

Though his circumſtances were much reduced by conſiderable 
loſſes at the Reſtoration, yet kts principles not ſuffering him to ſeek 
or to accept any public employment at court (for it is ſaid that 
Charles II. would have continued him Latin ſecretary) he ſat down 
to his ſtudies, and applied himſelf diligently to finiſh his grand 

oem. In this purſuit he had a perſon to read to him; and Mr. 
Thomas Ellwood, afterwards an eminent writer among the Qua- 
kers, attended him for this purpoſe, and went every day, in the 
afternoon, except Sunday, to read to him ſome book in Latin. In 
1665, he retired with his family from the plague to a ſmall houſe, 
which was hired: for him at St. Giles's Chaltont in Buckingham- 
ſhire : and there Mr. Ellwood viſiting him, had “ Paradiſe Loſt,” 
then finiſhed, put into his hands by Milton, who defired, that he 
would read it over, and give him his judgment. Upon returning 
it, he modeſtly and freely did ſo : and after ſome further diſcourſe 
about it, Mr. Ellwood told him, that he had ſaid much of Paradiſe 
loſt ; but what had he to ſay of Paradiſe found? From this hint he 
began his “ Paradiſe Regained,“ and finiſhed it not long after his 
return to London, which was as ſoon as the ſickneſs was over in 
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1666. *© Paradiſe Loſt,” was publiſhed in 1667; in 1670,“ Para- 
diſe Regained,” a poem in four books, to which was added, Sam- 
ſon Agoniſtes, a Dramatic Poem.” Alſo at this time he publiſhed 
his Hiſtory of Britain,” which he had been ſo long about. His 
laſt works were * Epiſtolarum familiarium liber i. & Proluſiones 
quzdam oratoriz in Collegio Chriſti habitz :** and“ A Declara- 


tion of the Poles concerning the Election of their King John III. 
tranſlated by him from the Dutch.” He died this year at his houſe 


at Bunhill, in the beginning of November, and was interred ncar 
his father in the chancel of St. Giles, Cripplegate ; but no monu- 
ment being found there afterwards, a decent one was erected in 


1797, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, by Mr. Benſon. Though his death 


was occaſioned by the gout, yet it was ſo ealy, that the perſons in 
the room did not perceive the time of his expiring. He left ſome 
pieces in manuſcript. His three wives were all maidens when he 
married them ; but he had no children except by the firſt, His 
three daughters ſurvived him, and the two younger uſed to read to 


him: they read to him in eight languages with readineſs and ac- 


curacy, though they underſtood nothing but Englith ; for their fa— 
ther often uſed to ſay in their hearing, “ one tongue was enough 
for a woman.” : 


MIMNERMUS, an ancient Greek poet, was born at Colo- 
phon, according to Strabo; though Smyrna and Aſtypale put in 
their claim for the honour. Suidas has placed him in the g7th 
olympiad, which is ſomewhat earlier than the ſeven wiſe men : 


whereas it ſhould ſeem, by « Laertius's Life of Solon,” that he 


was their contemporary: for there we find the poet wiſhing in a 
diſtich to live only fourſcore years without pain and care, corrected 
by Solon, who adviſed him to wiſh Hr no more than ſixty. Strabo 
informs us, 1n the book juſt cited, that Mimnermus was a piper, as 
well as a writer of clegies, for that was the ſtrain he followed : ang 
Nanno, the lady that paſſes tor his miſtreſs, is recorded to have got 
her livelihood by the ſame profeſſion. There are but few frag- 
ments of him remaining, yet enough to ſhew him an accompliſhed 


maler in his way. 


* — — 

MIRABEAU (GABRIEL HONORE RIQUETTI DE), was born 
at Paris, in the year 1749. The count, his father, a man of il- 
luſtrious birth and uncommon attainments, Who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the republic of letters, by a celebrated work, entitled, 
„The Friend of Mankind.” After having occupied ſeveral high 
offices under government, retired to his family chateau, a venerable 
and majeſtic building, which he inherited from one of his anceſtors, 
who enjoycd the confidence of Henry IV. and was in the carriage 
with that monarch, when he was aſſaflinated by Raviliac. 
This, his eldeſt fon, at an early age, diſplayed talents not un- 
worthy 
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worthy of his future reputation; but they were neither cultivated, 
nor ripened, by the foſtering hand of a father. Driven to extremi- 
ties by the ſeverities of this parent for ſome youthful indiſcretions, 
before he was twenty years of age he fled from the perfecutions of 
his family, and took refuge in Holland. Oppreſſed and purſued by 
the vengeance of his own father, Mirabeau became the avowed 
enemy to tyranny, and even wrote and printed a book againſt de- 
ſpotiſm, both ſocial and parental ; and, before he could be properly 
termed a man, he had actually, and unknown to himſelf, become 
a patriot. | mY 

On his return to his native country, he was ſeized and immured 
in a ſtate priſon ; but the walls of a dungeon could not repreſs the 
fervid vigour of his mind, nor damp the activity of his genius; for 
amid the gloom and melancholy, naturally attendant on a cloſe and 
rigorous confinement, he compoſed his eloquent declamation againſt 
Lettres-de-Cachet. This work, publiſhed ſoon after he had pro- 
cured his liberty, and circulated in France, and indeed, throughout 
Europe, by the induſtry of the officers of the police, whoſe intereſt 
and whoſe duty it was to have ſuppreſſed it, excited a fermentation 
among the people, that ſhook the very foundations of abſolute mo- 
narchy, and, at length, deprived the kings and miniſters of France 
of this odious engine of oppreſſion! | 

The death of his father at length relieved him from his calami : 
ties; but, on this occaſion, he did not acquire any property, but 
what he was ſtrictly entitled to by law: for ſuch was the rancour of 
the deceaſed count, that he was continually deviſing means, even 
on his death-bed, for diſinheriting that ſon of his property, whom 
he had formerly deprived of his liberty, and againit whom he had 
procured more than thirty lettres-de-cachet, in the courſe of his 
life ! Immediately after this event, the young count de Mirabeau 
determined to travel; and he accordingly viſited Germany, Swit= 
zerland, Flanders, and England. | 

The unruly paſſions of his youth, however, held out but a faint 
proſpect of his future greatneſs ; for the ardour of his temperament 
was ſuch, that he indulged, both in France and foreign countries, 
in ſcenes of diſſipation, that ſeemed to obliterate the native dignity 
of his mind, and efface the purity of his moral character. Refolv- 
ing however to reform, he ſolicited the miniſtry for an appoint- 
ment; and M. de Calonne, who had raiſed himſelf from being the 
intendant of Metz to the poſt of comptroller-general of the finan- 
ces, perceived his abilities, and thought that they might be ſubſer- 
vient to his own deſigns. Frederick the Great, laden alike with 
honours and with years, was, at that time, verging towards the grave; 
and it was the intere{t of France to be minutely acquainted with the 
progreſs of an incurable diſorder, with which he was afflicted ; to 
diſcover the genius, the capacity, and the inclinations of the Prince 
royal, and the ſentiments of thoſe miniſters and generals who ſur— 
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rounded him. Although an ambaſſador from Verſailles reſided at 
the court of Berlin, yet it was thought neceſſary to find ſome perſon 
of rank and abilities, who, without being inveſted with any pub- 
lic character, might viſit the capital of Pruſſia, in a fituation leſs - 
liable to ſuſpicion, Mirabeau was ſolicited for this purpoſe ; and, 
notwithſtanding he did not receive his ſtipulated appointments with 
regularity, and that he was often left deſtitute of any reſources but 
thoſe ſuggeſted by his own abilities, yet he fulfilled the object of his 
miſſion with uncommon ſucceſs, and diſcloſed the ſituation, the 
views, and the charaQers of the court of Berlin, in a work that 


attracted the notice of all Europe. At this period of his life, his 


ambition aſpired no higher than to fill ſome inferior diplomatic of- 
fice ; nay, ſo bounded were his hopes and his wiſhes, that he ear- 
neſtly ſolicited to be appointed conſul, either to the city of Dant- 
zZic or Hamburg. But happily for the intereſts of France, M. de 
Calonne either did not juſtly appreciate his abilities, or poſſeſſed 
ſuch an envious and ungrateful diſpoſition that he did not dare to 
reward them. At that period, the miniſter of the finances did not 
dream that a day of retribution would come, when he himſelf 
might be forced to ſolicit that protection which he then refuſed. 
Diſguſted, diſappointed, and vowing eternal enmity againſt the 
miniſtry, Mirabeau arrived in Paris, where propelled, by the im- 
pulſe of patriotiſm, and burning with a defire to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
and reſcue his country from oppreſſion, he pronounced a ſpeech 
before the ſtates of Provence, by which, while he obtained the 
palm of eloquence, he inſpired the aſſembly with an attachment to 
liberty, and a regard to their own and the rights of their fellow-ci- 
tizens, that attracted the gratitude and the applauſe of all that heard 
him. This memorable oration ſecured him a feat in the national 
aſſembly, where, having thrown off the trammels of the paſſions, 
that had before fettered the exertions of his mind, he, at the age 
of thirty-nine, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the moſt able advocate that 
had ever appeared, in modern times, on the ſide of the people. 
Within the laſt two years, his domeſtic affairs ſeemed to aſſume 
a more favourable appearance than formerly : he was enabled, 
about ſix months before his death, to purchaſe the monaſtery of Ar- 
enteuil, celebrated as the retreat of Heloiſe after the cataſtrophe 
of the unfortunate Abclard, until ſhe was expelled from that aſylum 
by the brutal violence of the abbot of St. Denis. When the li- 
brary of M. de Buffon, the famous raturaliſt, was ſold for the be- 
nefit of his family, he became the purchaſer of that alſo; and he 
ſeems to have reſolved, after having achieved and ſecured the liber- 
ties of his country, that the remainder of his lite ſhould be dedica- 
ted to the pleaſures of triendſhip, the quiet of contemplation, and 
the purſuits of literature and ſcience. - 
- But while thus planning ſchemes for futurity, he was ſuddenly 
ſeized in his ſtudy, with a malady, which evinced, from the begin- 
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ning, ſymptoms of the moſt fatal tendency. Immediately, on the 
report of his illneſs, all Paris flocked to his gates, to learn news of 
his health. His diſtemper, which was a rheumatic gout, brought 
on by exceſſive mental and bodily labour in the ſervice of the pub- 
lic, increaſed every gay ; and fo anxious were the multitude for the 
preſervation of his life, that not content with the accounts publiſhed 
every three hours, they inceſſantly ſurrounded his houſe, and teſti- 
fied their anguiſh, or their joy, as the ſymptoms became more or 
leſs favourable. While {ſtruggling with the pangs of death, he re- 
queſted the key of his bureau; and a meſſenger having gone to his 
ſecretary's apartment for that purpoſe, found him weltering in his 
blood, in conſequence of ſeveral ſtabs, which he had given himſelf 
with a penknife. This circumſtance, which excited the ſurpriſe of 
every one, until it was diſcovered that he was the natural ſon of 
M. de Mirabeau, and had committed this raſh action from exceſs 
of grief, was carefully concealed from the expiring patient, who 
continued to the laſt, to talk of public affairs, and, when no longer 
able to converſe, made ſigns to the attendants for pen and ink, and 
actually expreſſed his ſentiments in writing on the very threthold of 
eternity. He died April 2, 1791. His works conſiſt of eighteen 
pamphlets, or eſſays. | 
: — 
MIRANDULA (Jonn Picus, Earl of), a prodigy of parts and 


learning, was the youngeſt child of John Francis Picus, earl of 


Mirandula and Concordia, and born Feb. 24, 1463. His father 


dying early, he was left to his mother, who took all 1maginable 
care of his education; and the progreſs he made in letters was fo 
extremely rapid, that it was matter of aſtoniſhment to fee even a 
boy one of the firſt poets and orators of his age. At fourteen years 
of age, being deſigned for the church, he was ſent to Bologna, to 


-ſtudy canon law; and though he was ſoon diſguſted with a ſtudy fo 


little ſuited to his fine parts and fertile fancy, yet he acquired a 
knowledge of it ſufficient to enable him to.abridge the Decretals,”” 
ind to compriſe, in a ſhort compaſs, the eſſentials in ſuch a manner, 
to merit the applauſe of the moſt learned canoniſts. Leaving 
blogna, he ſpent ſeven years in viſiting the moſt famous univerſi- 
tk of France and Italy, and in converling with the moſt eminent 
' Mn in every ſcience and profeſſion ; and applied himſelf, in the 
Win time, to almoſt every thing which could exerciſe the wit and 
attetion of man. 
ter this, replete with knowledge of every kind, he returned 
and ent to Rome, where, in 1486, he publiſhed, to the aſtoniſh- 
menyf the univerſe, nine hundred propoſitions in logic, mathe- 
matic phyſics, divinity, cabaliſtic learning, and magic, drawn not 
only tm Greek and Latin, but even from Jewiſh and Arabian 
writers He publiſhed them in all the ſchools of Italy, and en- 
gaged tmaintain them openly ; and, to encourage the learned to 
| attack 
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attack them, he promiſed, in an advertiſement ſubjoined to them, 
that “if any philoſopher or divine would come to Rome to diſpute - 
with him, upon any or all of them, he would defray the expences 
of his journey from the remotelt corners of Italy.” Envy was in- 
ſtantly rouſed ; and if the could not extinguiſh the glory of Picus, 
which already was ſpread far and near, was determined at leaſt that 
it ſhould not blaze higher. In ſhort, the propoſitions were charged 
with herefy, and Picus conld not obtain permiſſion to difpute upon 
them. Pope Innocent VIII. appointed commiſſaries to examine 
them, and thirteen were picked out to ſupport the charge. Picus 


- publithed an“ Apology,” in which he explained the propoſitions 


excepted againſt in a good ſenſe, and ſubmitted himſelf to the judg- 
ment of the holy ſee: yet the pope ſtill forbad the reading of his 
theſes ; and, when Picus retired from Rome, he cauſed him to be 
cited ſome time after, upon a falſe information that he had not 
obeyed his orders. While things were in this ſtate, Alexander VI. 
aſcended the papal throne, and granted him a brief of abſolution, 
June 18, 1493- | | 

In 1491, that is, at the age of twenty-eight, Picus bid adieu to 
profane literature, and. applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
Holy Scriptures. He undertook to combat the Jews and Mahome- 
tans, and to confound judicial aſtrology, which then prevailed 
mightily: and in this manner he ſpent the few remaining years of 
his life. He died at Florence, Nov. 17, 1494. The ſame year, 
he ſold his patrimony at Mirandula, for a {mall price, to his ne- 
phew John Francis Picus, and diſtributed part of it to the poor, 
and with the other part purchaſed ſome lands at Ferrara, to ſupport 
himſelf and a few domeſtics. He had cultivated poetry much in 
his youth, and had compoſed five books of amorous poems in La- 
tin, and a great number of verſes in Italian; but all theſe he burned 
at the ſame time. He was interred in the cemetery of St. Mark, 
in the habit of a Jacobin, having taken a reſolution, jult before his 
death, to enter into that order. Short as his life was, he compoled 
2 great number of works, which have often been printed ſeparatel 
and together. | | 

—— 

MIRANDULA (JohN Francis Picvs, Prince of,) was 1e 
fon of Galeoti Picus, the eldelt brother of John Picus, juite- 
corded, and born about 1469. Ee cultivated learning and thect- 


ences, after the example of his uncle ; but he had dominions 2d a 


principality to ſuperintend, which involved him in great trebles, 
and at laſt colt him his life. Upon the death of his father ir 499» 
he ſucceeded, as eldeſt fon, to his eſtates; but was fcarce ipotlel- 
ſion, when his brothers Lewis and Frederic combined agair him; 
and, by the afliſtance of the emperor Maximiliam I. 3nd .crcules 
I. duke of Ferrara, ſucceeded. John Francis, driven rom his 
principality in 1502, was forced to ſeek refuge in — 
3 0 or 
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for nine years; till at length Pope Julius IT. invading and becoming 


maſter of Mirandula, put to flight Frances Trivulce, the widow of 
Lewis, and re-eſtabliſhed John Francis in 1511. But he could not 
maintain his poſt long; for the pope's troops being beaten by the 
French at Ravenna, April 11, 1512, John James Trivulce, gene- 
ral of the French army, forced away John Francis again, and fet 
up Frances Trivulce, who was his natural daughter. John Francis 


became a refugee a ſecond time, and fo continued for two years; 


when, the French being driven out of Italy, he was reſtored again 
in 1315. He lived from that time in the quiet poſſeſſion of his do- 
minions, till October 153g; and then Galeoti Picus, his nephew, 
1. e. the ſon of his brother Lewis, entered his caſtle by night with 
forty armed men, and aſſaſſinated him, with his eldeſt ſon Albert 


Picus. He died embracing the crucifix, and imploring pardon of 


God for his ſins. He ſeems to have been a more voluminous writer 
than his uncle. 
—— — —— 

MIRA US (AuBERTus), a learned German, was born at Bruf- 
ſels in 1573 ; and was firſt almoner and librarian of Albert, arch- 
duke of Auſtria. He was an ecclefiaſtic, wrote a collection of 
charters and diplomas, relating to the Low-Countries, &c. and la- 
boured all his life for the good of the church and of his country. 
He died in 1640. 

1 

MISSON (Francis MAxXINMILIAN), a diſlinguiſhed perſon, 
whoſe pleadings before the parliament of Paris in favour of the Re- 
formers bear genuine marks of eloquence and ability, retired into 
England after the repeal of the edict of Nants, where he became a 
ſtrenuous afſertor of the Proteſtant religion. In 1687 and 1688, he 
was on his travels in Italy, in quality of governor to an Englith 
nobleman. An account of the country, and of the occurrences of 
the time in which he remained in it, was publiſhed at the Hague, 
in 3 vols. 12mo. under the title of, A New Voyage to Italy.” 


 Hepubliſhed, after his arrival in England, The Sacred Theatre 


at Cevennes, &c. printed at London in 1707. Ie alſo left behind 
him,. „The Obſervations and Remarks of a Traveiler,” in 12mo. 
publiſhed at the Hague, by Vanderburen. He died at London, Jan. 
10; 1731: 

| — — 

MITCHELLCJosEPRH), was the fon of a ſtone- cutter in North- 
Britain, and was born about the year 1684. Mr. Cibber tells us 
that he received an univerſity education while he remained in that 
kingdom, but does not ſpecify to which of the ſeminaries of aca- 
demical literature he {tood indebted for that advantage. He quitted 
his own country, however, and repaired to the metropolis of its 
netghbour nation, with a view of improving his fortune. Here he 
got into favour with the earl of Stair and Sir Robert Walpole z oa 
| the 
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the latter of whom he was for great part of his life almoſt entirely 
dependent. In ſhort, he received ſo many obligations from that 
open-handced ſtateſman, and, from a ſenſe of gratitude which ſeems 


to have been ſtrongly Mr. Mitchell's characteriſtic, was ſo zealous 


in his intereſt, that he was even diſtinguiſhed by the title of “ Sir 
Robert Walpole's poet.” Notwithſtanding this vaiuable patronage, 
however, his natural diſſipation of temper, his fondneſs for plea- 
ſure, and eagerneſs in the gratification of every irregular appetite, 
threw him into perpetual diſtreſſes, and all thoſe uneaſy ſituations 
which are the natural conſequences of extravagance. His genius 
was of the third or fourth rate, yet he lived in good correſpondence 
with moſt of the eminent wits of his time; particularly with Aaron 
Hill, whoſe eſtimable character rendered it an honour, and almoſt 
a ſtamp of merit, to be noticed by him. That gentleman, on a 
particular occaſion, in which Mr. Mitchell had laid open the 
diſtreſſed ſituation of his circumſtances to him, finding himſelf un- 
able, conſiſtently with prudence, to relieve him by an immediately 
pecuniary affiſtance (as he had indeed but too greatly injured his 
own fortune by acts of almoſt unbounded generoſity); yet found 
means of aſhiiting him eiſentially by another method, which was, 
by preſenting him with the profits and reputation alſo of a very 
beautiful dramatic piece, in one act, entitled,“ The Fatal Extra- 


95 


vagance,“ a piece which ſeemed in its very title to convey a gentle 


reproof to Mr. Mitchell on the occaſion of his own diſtreſſes. It 


was acted and printed in Mr. Mitchell's name, and the emoluments 
ariſing from it amounted to a very conſiderable ſum. Mr. Mitchell 
was ingenuous enough, however, to undeceive the world with re— 
gard to its true author, and on every occaſion acknowledged the ob- 
ligations he lay under to Mr. Hill. The Highland Fair, a Bal- 
lad Opera, in 1731,” 8vo. is really Mr. Mitchell's, and does not 


want merit in its way. This author died Feb. 6, 1738. His 


poems were printed in two volumes, 8vo. in 1729. 
— — 

MODREVIUS (ANDREAS Faicivs), ſecretary to Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, king of Poland, was very eminent for his learning and 
writings. He was early inclined to Lutheraniſm ; and, although 
he was very cautious, yet he fell under the ſuſpicion of the Roman- 
Catholics, and diſcovered himſelf ſo far, that they conſidered him 
as an apoſtate. It appears by a preface, or dedication, of Modre- 
vius, that Pius V. had ordered him to be puniſhed. He wrote 
ſeveral works. His five books, De emendanda republica,” were 
much eltcemed, and gained him a place among the moſt rational 
political writers, | 


— rn 
MOINE (STEPHEN LE), a very learned French miniſter of the 
Proteſtant religion, was born at Caen in 1624. He became ex- 
tremely ſkilled in the Greek, Latin, and Oriental tongues, and 
| | profeſſed 
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rofeſſed divinity with high reputation at Leyden, in which city he 
died in 1689. Several diſſertations of his are printed together, and. 
entitled, “ Varia ſacra,“ in 2 vols. 4to. beſides which, he wrote 
other works. 

#7 — — 

MOINE (FRANC1S LE), an excellent French painter, was born 
at Paris in 1688, and trained up under Galloche, profeſſor of the 
academy of painting, of which he himſelf became afterwards pro- 
feſſor. Le Moine painted the grand ſaloon, which is at the entrance 
into the apartments of Verſailles, and which repreſents the apo- 
theoſis of Hercules. The king, to ſhew how well pleaſed he was 
with it, made him his firſt painter in 1736, and ſome time aſter 
added a penſion of gooo livres to the 600 he had before. A hit of 
lunacy ſeized this painter the year after, during which he run him- 
ſelf through with his ſword, and died June 4, 1737, aged 49. 

— 

MOLESWORTH (Ron ER T), viſcount Moleſworth of Swordes 
in Ireland, an eminent ſtateſman and polite writer, was deſcended 
from a family, anciently ſeated in the counties of Northampton 
and Bedford in England; but his father having ſerved in the civil 
wars in Ireland, ſettled afterwards in Dublin, where he became an 
eminent merchant, and died in 1650, leaving his wife big with this 
only child, who raiſed himſelf and his family to the honours they 
now enjoy. He was born in Dec. at Dublin, and bred in the col- 
lege there ; and engaged early in a marriage with a ſiſter of Richard, 
earl of Bellamont, who brought him a daughter in 16779. When 
the prince of Orange entered England in 1688, he diſtinguiſhed 
himlelt by an early and zealous appearance for his country's liberty 
and religion; which rendered him fo obnoxious to king James, 
that he was attainted, and his eltate ſequeſtered by that king's par- 
liament, May 2, 1689. But when king William was ſettled on 
the throne, he called this ſufferer, for whom he had a particular 


eſteem, into his privy-council; and, in 1692, ſent him envoy ex- 


traordinary to the court of Denmark. Here he reſided above three 
years, till, ſome particulars in his conduct diſobliging his Daniſh 
majeſty, he was forbid the court. Pretending buſineſs in Flanders, 
he retired thither without any audience of leave, and came from 


thence home: where he was no ſooner arrived, than he drew up 
« An Account of Denmark ;”” in which he repreſented the govern- 


ment of that country to be arbitrary and tyrannical. This piece 
was greatly reſented by prince George of Denmark, conſort to the 
princeſs, afterwards queen Anne; and Scheel, the Daniſh envoy, 
firſt preſented a memorial to king William, complaining of it, and 
then furniſhed materials for an anſwer, which was executed by 
Dr. William King. It was however, well received by the public, 
and trauſlated into ſeveral languages. | 
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He ſerved his country in the Houſe of Commons in both king- 
doms, being choſen for the borough of Swordes in Ireland, and for 
thoſe of Bodmyn, St. Michael, and Eaſt-Retford in England; his 
conduct in the ſenate being always firm and ſteady to the principles 
he embraced. He was a member of the privy-council to queen 
Anne, till the latter-end of her reign ; when, party running high, 
he was removed from the board, Jan. 1713. But as he conſtantly 
aſſerted, and ſtrenuoutly maintained the houſe of Hanover's right 
of ſucceſſion to the throne, George I. on the forming of his privy- 

council in Ireland, made him a member thereof, Oct. 9, 17 14, and 
10 the next month a commiſſioner of trade and plantations. His ma- 
| Jeſty alſo advanced him to the pecrage of Ireland in 1716, by the 
| title of baron of Philipſtown, and viſcount Moleſworth of Swordes, 
4 His lordſhip was fellow of the Royal-Soctety ; and continued to 
| ſerve his country with indefatigable induſtry, till the two laſt years 
of his life: when perceiving himſelf worn out with conſlant appli- 
cation to public affairs, he paſſed theſe in a ſtudious and learned re- 
4irement. His death happened on May 22, 1725, at his feat at 
Brecdenſtown, in the county of Dublin. He had by his wife leven 
ſons and four daughters ; one of whom, named Mary, was a very 
extraordinary woman. 

Beſides his “ Hiſtory of Denmark,” he wrote an“ Addrefs to 
the Houſe of Commons,” for the encouragement of agriculture ; 
and tranſlated “ Franco-Gallia,” a Latin treatiſe of the civilian 
Hottoman, giving an account of the tree ſlate of France, and other 
parts of Europe, before the loſs of their liberties, He is likewiſe 
reputed the author of ſeveral other excellent pieces, 


| MOLIERE, a famous French comedian, whoſe true and origi- 
| nal name was John Baptiſt Pacquelin, was born at Paris about 
1620. He was both fon and grandſon to valets-de-chambres, ta- 
peſtry-makers to Lewis XIII. and was deligned for the fame bufi— 
; neſs, with a view of ſucceeding his father in that place. But the 
| grandfather being very fond of the boy, and at the fame time a 
great lover of plays, uſed to take him often with him to the hotel 
de Bourgogne; which preſently rouſed up Moliere's natural genius 
and taſte for dramatic repreſentations, and created in him ſuch a 
diſguſt tothe trade of tapeſtry-making, that at laſt his father con- 
ſented to let him go, and ſtudy under the Jeſuits, at the college of 
Clermont. He finiſhed his ſtudies there in five years time, in 
which he contracted an intimate friend{hip with Chapelle, Bernier, 
and Cyrano. Chapelle, with whom Bernier was an allociate in 
his ſtudies, had the famous Gallendi for his tutor, who willingly 
admitted Moliere to his lectures, as he afterwards alſo admitted 
Cyrano. It was here that Moliere deeply drank of that found phi- 
Joſophy, and ſtored himſelf with thoſe great principles of know- 
ledze, which ſerved as a foundation to all his comic productions. 
| When 
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When Lewis XIII. went to Narbonne, in 1641, his ſtudies were 
interrupted: for his father, who was grown infirm, not being able 
to attend the court, Moliere was obliged to go there to ſupply his 
place. However upon his return to Paris, when his father was 
dead, his paſſion for the ſtage, which had induced him firſt to ſtudy, 
revived more ſtrongly than ever; ; and if it be true, as ſome have 
faid, that he ſtudied the law, and was admitted an advocate, he 
ſoon yielded to the influence of his ſtars, which had deſtined him to 
be the reſtorer of comedy in France. 

The taſte for theatrical performances was almoſt univerſal in 
France, after cardinal de Richelieu had granted a peculiar protection 
to dramatic pocts. Many little ſocieties made it a diverſion to act 
plays in their own houſes ; in one of which, known by the name 
of * The Illuſtrious Theatre,” Moliere entered himſelf ; and it 
was then, for ſome reaſon or other, that he changed his name of 
Pacquelin for that of Moliere, which he retained ever after. La 
Bejart, an actreſs of: Campagne, waiting, as well as he, fora fa- 
vourable time to diſplay her talent, Moliere was particularly kind to 
her; and as their intereſts became mutual, they formed a company 
together, and went to Lyons in 1653, where Moliere produced his 
Grit play, called“ Etourdi, or the Blunderer.*” This drew almoſt 
all the ſpectators from the other company of comedians, which 
were ſcttled in that town; ſome of which company joined with 
Moliere, and followed him into Languedoc, where he offered his 
ſervices to the-prince of Conti, who gladly accepted them. About 
the latter-end of 1637. Moliere departed with, his company for 
Grenoble, and continued there during the carnival of 1658. After 
this he went and fettled at Rouen, where he ſtaid all the ſummer; 
and having made ſome journies to Paris privately, he had the good 
luck to pleate the king's brother, who, granting him his protection, 
and making his company his own, introduced him i in that quality to 
the king and queen-mother, That company began to appear 
before their majeſties and the whole court, Oct. 1658, upon a ſtage 
erected on purpoſe, in the hall of the guards of the Old-Louvre 
and were fo well approved, that his majeſty gave orders for their 
ſettlement at Paris. The hall of the Petit-Bourbon was granted 
them, to act by turns with the Italian players. In 166g, Molicre 
obtained a penſion of a thouſand livres; and, in 1665, his com- 
pany was altogether in his majelty's fervice. He continued all the 
remaining part of his life to give new plays, which were very 
much and very juſtly applauded. His laſt comedy was © The Hy- 
pochondriac; '” which was acted for the fourth time Feb. 17, 1673. 
Upon this very day Moltere died ; and there was ſomething in the 
manner of his death very extraordinary. The chief perſon repre- 
ſented therein, is a ſick man, who, upon a certain occaſion, pre- 
tends to be dead. Moliere repreſented that perſon, and conſe- 
3 Was obliged, in one of his ſcehes, to act the part of a dead 
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man. It has been ſaid, by many, that he expired in that part of 
the play: at any rate he died ſoon after, in his 33d year: the king 
was ſo extremely affected with the loſs of him, that, as a new 
mark of his favour, he prevailed with the archbiſhop of Paris not 
to deny his being interred in conſecrated ground. His wife was 
the daughter of Mrs. La Bejart above mentioned, and was born 
when her mother was with him at Languedoc, Moliere married 
her ſome time after he had ſettled his company at Paris; notwith— 
ſtanding which, ſome have ſuſpected that he was her father. Be 
that as-it will, he was extremely jealous of her; and it is agreed 
on all hands, that he had reaſon to be ſo. 
—— 

MOLINZUS (CaroLvs), or CHARLES pu MOULIN, a 
famous lawyer, noble by birth, was born at Paris in 1500. He 
was a very learned man, and compoſed ſeveral works; which were 
c-lected into three volumes in folio. He died at Paris in 15066, a 
Roman-Catholic, as it is faid, though a Proteſtant before. 

— — | 

MOLINA US (PeTrr), or PETER du MOULIN, a celebrated 
French Proteitunt miniſter, and of the fame family with Charles 
du Moulin, was born at Vexin in 1568. He firſt imbibed the ru- 
dimcints of literature at Sedan; and, when he arrived at twenty 
ycars of age, was ſent to finiſh his education in England, where he 
became a member of Chriſt-College in Cambridge. After four 
years {tay in England, he went to Holland among the retinue of the 
duke of Wittemburg, and had the ill luck to be ſhipwrecked in his 
pallage, when he Jolt all his books and baggage. This gave occa- 
ſion to his riting an elegant poem entitled, “ Votiva Tabula,” 
which did him great credit, and procured him many friends. The 
French zmboſlador countenanced him greatly (for Henry IV. at that 
time ſent Proteſtant ambaſſadors into Proteſtant countries) and re— 
commended him to the queen-mother ; by whoſe intereſt he ob- 
tained the proteſlorthip of philoſophy at Leyden, then vacant. 
This he held for five or tix years, and had ſeveral diſciples, who at- 
terwards became famous. lie read lectures upon Ariltotle, and 
diſciplined his ſcholars in the art of diſputing ; of which he made 
himſelt ſo great a maſter, that he was always the ſcourge and terror 
of the Papiſts. He taught Greek alſo in the divinity ſchools, in 
which he was extremely well {killed, as appears from his book enti- 
tled, © Novitas Papiſmi,” where he expoſes cardinal Perron's igno- 
rance of that language. . Z 

In 1599, he went to Paris, to be miniſter at Charenton, and 
chaplain to Catharine of Bourbon, the King's ſiſter, who was then 
married to Henry of Lorrain, duke of Bar. This lady continued 
a determined Proteſtant in ſpite of all attempts to convert her. 
'The pope applied to Henry IV. about the converſion of his ſiſter, 
and Henry ſet his divines upon her; but du Moulin preſerved her 
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found and orthodox in the faith againſt all their artihces. After 
the death of Henry, which happened in 1610, du Moulin publiſhed 
a book, in which he charged the murder of that monarch upon 
Cotton, and the whole order of Jeſuits. It had been faid, that 
Ravillac was excited to that deſperate act by ſome notions, wich 
he had picked up in the writings of the Jeſuits, of Mariana in 
particular, touching the perſons and authority of kings: upon 
which account father Cotton publiſhed an © Apologetical Fic. e,” 
to thew that the doctrine of the Jeſuits was exactly conformable to 
the decrees of the council of Trent. This was anfwered by du 
Moulin in a book entitled, “ Anticotton, or A Reſutation of Fa- 
ther Cotton.” In 1615, James I. who had long correſpondence 
with du Moulin by letters, ſent to invite him into England ; which 
invitation his church at Paris would not ſuffer him to accept of, till 
he had given a ſolemn promiſe in the face of his congregation, that 
he would return to them at the end of three months. The king 
received him with great affection; took him to Cambridge at the 
time of the commencement, Where he was honoured with a doc- 
tor's degree; and at his departure from England, preſented him 
with a prebend in the church of Canterbury. In 1690, when he 
was preparing to go to the national ſynod of the Gallican church, 
baron Herbert of Cherbury, then ambaſſador from Britain at the 
court of France, afked him to write to king James, and to urge 
him, if poſlible, to undertake the defence of his fon-in-law the 
king of Bohemia, who then ſtood in need of it. Du Moulin de- 
clined the office; but the ambaſſador, knowing his intereſt with 
James, would not admit of any excuſe. This brought him into 
trouble ; for it was ſoon after decreed by an order of parliament, 
that he ſhould be ſeized and impriſoned, for having ſolicited a fo- 
rcign prince to take up arms for the Proteſtant churches. Appriſed 
of this, he ſecretly betook himſelf to the ambaſſador Herbert, who 
ſuſpected that his letters to the king were intercepted ; and adviſed 
him to fly, as the only means of providing for his ſafety. He went 
to Sedan, where he accepted the divinity-profeſſorſhip and the mi- 
niltry of the church ; beth which he held to the time of his death, 
which happened March 10, 1638, in his goth year. He was the 
author of many learned works, 5 | 
— — | 

MOLINOS (MIcRHAEL). See QUIETISTS. 

MOLLOY (CnakLes, Eſq.) deſcended from a very good fa- 
mily in the kingdom of Ireland, and was himſelf born in the city 
of Dublin, and received part of his education at Trinity-College 
there, of which he afterwards became a fellow. At his firſt 
coming to England he entered himſelf of the Middle-Temple, and 
was ſuppoſed to have had a very conſiderable hand in the writing of 
2 periodical paper, called, © Fog's Journal,“ as alſo ſince that 
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time to have been almoſt the ſole author of another well-known pa- 
per, entitled, Common Senſe.” Our author had large offers 
made him to write in defence of Sir Robert Walpole, but theſe he 
rejected : notwithſtanding which, at the great change in the mi- 
niſtry in 1742, he was entirely neglected, as well as his fellow-la+ 
bourer Amherſt, who conducted“ The Craftfman.”” Mr. Molloy, 
however, having married a lady of fortune, was in circumſtances 
which enabled him to treat the ingratitude of his patriotic friends 
with the contempt it deſerved. He died July 16, 1767, He wrote 
three dramatic pieces, 1. © Perplexed Couple, 1715.” 2. ©. The 
Coquet, 1718.“ 3. Half- Pay Officers, 1720.” None of which 
met with any very extraordinary ſucceſs. The“ Coquet,” was 
lately revived by Mr. Colman, jun. under the title of“ Wives in 
Plenty ;** but by no means approved of. 
ie 

MOLSA (Fraxcis Marra), an eminent poet of the 16th cen- 

tury, was born at Modena. He gained prodigious reputation by 
his Latin and Italian poetry; and if he had behaved with the leait. 
prudence, might eaſily have raiſed himſelf to conſiderable prefer- 
ments and fortunes in the world ; but he managed ſo ill, that it was 
not poſſible to ſerve him. He died in 1544, of the venereal diſ- 
eaſe, His age cannot be aſcertained ; but it appears that he was 
not old. 
 MOLSA (Taxgvin1a), daughter of Camillo Molſa, knight 
of the order of St. James of Spain, and grand-daughter of Francis 
Maria Molſa, was one of the moſt accompliſhed ladies that ever 
appeared in the world; wit, learning, beauty, and virtue, all uni- 
ting in her in a molt extraordinary degree. Her father obſerving, 
while ſhe was yet very young, the goodneſs and excellence of her 
genius, procured her the belt maſters in every branch of literature 
and ſcience. She was taught Latin, Greek, Hebrew, mathema- 
tics, poetry, logic, philoſophy, muſic, &c. &c. She not only 
wrote a great number of eaſy and clegant verſes, in the Tuſcan 
tongue; but likewiſe ſeveral letters, and other pieces, which are in 
high eſteem with the polite and learned in Italy. Beſides her origi- 
nal works, the tranſlated ſeveral things from Greek and Latin in a 
manner which ſhews her to have underſtood thoſe languages as well 
as her own, 

This lady was in high repute at the court of Alphonſus IT. duke 
of Ferrara, a prince of great judgment, and a pallionate lover of 
every thing that was elegant; and we are told, that he ſtood raviſhed 
with admiration, upon finding ſo many more accompliſhments than 
he had been taught to expect in her. But the moſt authentic teſti- 


mony and declaration of her high merit and character, was that 


which the received from the city of Rome; which, by a decree of 
the ſenate, in which all her excellencies and qualifications are ſet 
forth, honoured her with the title of Singular, and beſtowed the 
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rights of a Roman citizen upon her, and the whole family of 
Molſa. The decree was paſſed at the capitol, Dec. 8, 1600, when 
Curtio Martolo, and Angelo Foſco, were chancellors of the ſenate 
and peopic of Rome. 

Molſa was married ; but, loſing her huſband without having any 
children, would never conſent 10 be married again, although the 
was very young. 

MOLYNEUX {W1LL1Aam, Eſq.) an excellent mathematician 

and aſtronomer, was born, April 17, 1656, at Dublin, where his 
father, a gentleman of good family and fortune, lived. Being of 
a tender conſtitution, he was educated under a private tutor at 
home, till he was near fifteen, and then placed in the univerſity of 
Dublin, under the care of Dr. Palliſer, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Caſhell. He diſtinguiſhed himfelt here by the probity of his man- 
ners, as well as by the ſtrength of his parts; and having made a re- 
markable progreſs in academical learning, and particularly in the 
new philoſophy, as it was then called, he proceeded at the regular 
time to his bachelor of arts degree. After four years ſpent in this 
univerſity, he left it; and being ſent to London, was admitted into 
the Middle-Temple, in June 10675. He ſtaid there three years, and 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the laws of his country, as much as 
was neceſſary for one who was not deſigned for the profeſſion of the 
law ; but the bent of his genius, as well as inclination, lying 
ſtrongly to philoſophy and mathematics, he ſpent the greateſt part 
of his time in theſe inquiries, which, from the extraordinary ad- 
vances newly made therein by the KRoyal- Society, were then chiefly 
in vogue. 

Thus accompliſhed, he returned to Ireland in June 1678, and 
ſhortly after married Lucy, daughter of Sir William Domvile, the 
king's attorney-general. Being maiter of an eaſy fortune, he con- 
tinued to indulge himſelf in proſecuting ſuch branches of natural 
and experimental philoſophy as were moſt agreeable to his fancy; 
wherein aſtronomy having the greateſt ſhare, he began, about 1681, 
a literary correipondence with Flamſtead, the king's aſtronomer, 
which he kept up for ſeveral years. In 1683, he formed a deſign 
of erecting a philoſophical ſociety at Dublin, in imitation of the 

- Royal-S: Viety at London ; and, by the Countenance and cucourage- 
ment of Sir William Petty, who accepted the office of preſident, 
they began a weekly meeting that year, when our author was ap- 
pointed their firſt ſecretary, The reputation of his parts and learn- 
ing, Which by means of this ſociety became more known, recom- 
mended him, in 1084, to the notice and favour of the duke of Or- 
mond, then lord lieutenant of Ireland; by whoſe influence chiefly 
he was appointed that year, ee with Sir William Robinſon, 
ſurveyor- general of his majeſty's buildings and works, and chief 
engineer. In 1085, he was choſen lellow ol the Royal- Society at 
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London ; and that year, for the ſake of improving himſelf in the 
art of engineering, he procured an appointment from the Iriſh go- 
vernment, to view the moſt conſiderable fortreſſes in Flanders. 
Accordingly, he travelled through that country and Holland, and 
ſome part of Germany and France; carrying with him letters of 
recommendation, whereby he was introduced to the moſt eminent 
aſtronomers in the ſeveral places through which he paſſed. 
Soon after his return from abroad, he printed at Dublin, in 
1686, his“ Sciothericum Teleſcopium,” containing a deſcription 


of the ſtructure and uſe of a teleſcopic dial invented by him: ano- 


ther edition of which was publiſhed at London in 1700, 4to. : 

In 1688, the philoſophic ſociety at Dublin was broke up and 
diſperſed by the confuſion of the times. Mr. Molyneux had di- 
ſtinguithed himſelf as a member of it from the beginning, by pre- 
ſenting to it ſeveral diſcourſes upon curious ſubjects; ſome of 
which were tranſmitted to the Roya]-Society at London, and after- 
wards printed in the“ Philofophical Tranſactions.” In 1689, 
among great numbers of other Proteſtants, he withdrew from the 
diſturbances in Ireland; and, after a ſhort ſtay in London, fixed 
himſelf with his family at Cheſter. In this retirement, he em- 
ployed himſelf in putting together the materials he had ſome time 
before prepared for his © Dioptrics,” in which he was much aſſiſted 
by Flamitead; and in Auguſt 1690, went to London to put it to 
the preſs, where the ſheets were reviſed by Halley, who, at our au- 
thor's requeit, gave leave for printing, in the appendix, his cele- 
brated theorem for finding the foci of optic glalles. Accordingly, | 
the book came out in 1092, in 4to. under the title of“ Dioptrica 


nova, &c. — 
Before he left Cheſter, he loſt his lady, who died ſoon after ſhe 
had brought him a ſon. IIIneſs had deprived her of her eye-fight 
twelve years before, being ſoon after ſhe was married. As ſoon as 
the public tranquillity was ſettled in his native country, he returned 
home ; and, upon the convening of a new parliament in 1692, was 
choſen one of the repreſentatives for the city of Dublin. In the 
next parliament, in 1695, he was choſen to repreſent the univerſity 
there, and continued to do fo to the end of his life ; that learned 
body having, before the end of the firſt ſeſſion of the former, con- 
ferred on him the degree of doctor of laws. He was likewiſe no- 
minated by the lord-lieutenant one of the commiſſioners for the for- 
feited eſtates, to which employment was annexed a ſalary of 50ol. 
a year; but looking upon it as an invidious office, and not being a 
lover of money, he declined it. In 1698, he publiſhed © The 
Caſe of Ireland ſtated, in Relation to its being bound by Acts of 
Parliament made in England:“ in which he is ſuppoſed to have 
delivered all, or moſt, that can be ſaid upon this ſubject, with 
reat clearneſs and ſtrength of reaſoning. He died OR. 11, 1698. 
ſides the “ Sciothericum Teleſcopicum,“ and the © Dioptrica 
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actions.“ 

— 

MOLYNEUX (SAMT), ſon of the preceding, was born at 
Chelter, in July 1689, and educated with preat care by his father, 
according to the plan laid down by Locke upon that ſubject. 
When his father died, he fell under the management of his uncle 
Dr. Thomas Molyneux, an excellent fcholar and phyſician at 
Dublin, and alſo an intimate friend of Mr Locke; who executed 
his truſt ſo well, that Mr. Molyneux became afterwards a moſt 
polite and accompliſhed gentleman, and was made ſecretary to his 
late majeſty, when he was prince of Wales. Aſtronomy being 
his favourite ſtudy, as it had been his father's, he projected many 
ſchemes for the advancement of it, and was particularly employed, 
in the years 1723, 1724, and 1725, in perfecting the method of 
making teleſcopes; but being appointed a commiſſioner of the 
admiralty, he became ſo engaged in public affairs, that he had not 
leiſure to purſue theſe inquiries any further; and gave his papers 
to Dr. Robert Smith, profeſſor of aſtronomy at Cambridge, whom 
he invited to make uſe of his houſe and apparatus of inſtruments, 
in order to finiſh what he had left imperfect. Mr. Molyneux 
dying ſoon after, Dr. Smith loſt the opportunity; yet, ſupplying 
what was wanting from Mr Huygens and others, he publithed the 
whole in his“ Complete Treatiſe of Optics.” 

— — 

MONARDES (Nichor As), a phyſician of Seville in Spain, 
flouriſhed in the 16th century, and deſervedly acquired a great 
reputation by his practice, as well as by the books he publithed. 
The Spaniſh works of Monardes have been tranſlated into Latin 
and Italian; and thoſe upon the American drugs, which gained 
him the higheſt eſteem, into Engliſh. He died probably about 
1578 ; but at what age we know not. ; 


MONGAULT (NichorAs HunerrT), an ingenious and 
learned Frenchman, and one of the beſt writers of his time, was 
horn at Paris in 1674. At ſixteen, he entered into the congrega- 
tion of the Fathers of the Oratory, and was afterwards ſent to 
Mans to learn philoſophy. That of Ariſtotle then prevai'-4 tn 
the ſchools, and was the only one which was permitted to be 
taught: nevertheleſs Mongault, with ſome of that original ſpirit 
which uſually diſtinguiſhes men of uncommon talents from the 
vulgar, ventured, in a public theſis, which he read at the end of 
the courſe of lectures, to oppole the opinions of Ariitotle, and to 
maintain thoſe of Des Cartes. Having ſtudied theology with the 
ſame ſucceſs, he quitted the Oratory in 1699 ; and ſoon after went 
to Thoulouſe, and lived with Colbert, archbithop of that place, 
who had procured him a priory in 1698. In 1719, the dike of 
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. Orleans, regent of the kingdom, committed to him the education 
of his ſon, the duke of Chartres; which Important office he 
diſcharged ſo well, that he acquired an univerſal] eſteem. In 1714, 
he had the abbey of Chartreuve given him, and that of Villeneuve 
in 1719. The duke de Chartres, becoming colone]-general of the 
French infantry, choſe the abbé Mongault to fill the place of 
ſecretary- general; made him alſo ſecretary of the province of 
Dauphiny; and, after the death of the regent, his father raiſed 
him to other conſiderable employments. All this while he was as 
aſſiduous as his engagements would permit, in cultivating polite 
literature; and, in 1714, publiſhed at Paris, in 6 vols. 12mo. an 
edition of © Tully's Letters to Atticus,“ with an excellent French 
tranſlation, and judicious comment upon them, He publiſhed 
alſo a very good tranſlation of « Herodian,” from the Greek, He 
died at Paris, Aug. 15, 1746, aged almoſt 72, He was a member 
of the French academy, and of the academy of inſcriptions and - 
Belles Lettres. . 
— Ä —— - 
- MONK (GEORGE), duke of Albemarle, memorable for having 
reſtored Charles II. to his crown and kingdoms, was deſcended 
from a very ancient family, and born at Potheridge in Devonſhire, 
Dec. 6, 1608. He was a younger ſon ; and, no proviſion being 
expected from his father Sir Thomas Monk, whoſe fortune was 
reduced, he dedicated himſelf to arms from his youth. He entered 
a volunteer under Sir Richard Grenville, then lying at Plymouth, 
and juſt: ſetting out under lord Wimbledon on the expedition 
againſt Spain. T his was in 1625, when he was not quite ſeven- 
teen. The year after he obiaincd a pair of colours, in the expedi- 
tion to the Iſle of Rhee ; whence returning in 1628, he ſerved the 
following year as enſigu in the Low Countries, where he was pro- 
moted to the rank of a captain. In this ſtation he was concerned 
in ſeveral ſieges and battles; and having, in ten years ſervice, made 
himſelf an abſolute maſter of the art military, he returned to his 
native country, juſt on the breaking out of the war between Charles 
I. and his Scottiſh ſubjects. His reputation, ſupported by proper 
recommendations, procured him the rank of lieutenant-colonel, in 
which poſt he ſerved in both the king's northern expeditions ; and 
afterwards he ſerved as colonel, when the Iriſh rebellion broke out. 
In quelling this, he did ſuch conſiderable ſervice, that the lords- 
juſtices appointed him governor of Dublin : but, the parliament 
intervening, that authority was veſted in another. Soon after, on 
his ſigning a truce with the rebels, by the king's order, Sept. 1643, 
he returned with his regiment to England; but, on his arrival at 
_ Briſtol, was met by orders both from Ireland and Oxford, directing 
the governor of that place to ſecure him. The governor, however, 
believing the ſuſpicions conceived againit him groundleſs, ſuffered 
him to proceed to Oxford on his bare parole; and there he fo 
tully 
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fully juſtified himſelf to lord Digby, then ſecretary of ſtate, that | 


he was by that nobleman introduced to the king; but his regiment 
was given to colonel Warren, who had been his major. As ſome 
amends for this, the king made him major-general in the Iriſh 
brigade, then employed in the ſiege of Nantwich in Cheſhire ; to 
which place he arrived jult ſoon enough to ſhare in the unfortunate 
ſurpriſal of that whole | brigade by Sir Thomas Fairfax. He was 
ſent to Hull, and thence conveyed in a ſhort time to the Tower of 
London, where he remained in cloſe confinement, till Nov. 13, 
1646; and then, as the only means to be ſet at liberty, he took 
the covenant, engaged with the parhament, and agreed to accept a. 
command under them in the Irith ſervice. He ſet out for Ireland, 
Jan. 28, 1646-7, but returned in April on account of ſome. 
impediments. Soon after he had the command in chief of all the 
parliament's forces, in the north of Ireland conferred upon him: 
upon which he went-again, and the following two years performed 
ſeveral exploits, worthy of an able and experienced ſoldier. Then; 
he was called to an account for having treated with the Iriſh rebels; 
and ſummoned to appear before the parliament, who, after hearing 
him at the bar of the houſe, paſſed this vote, Aug. 10, 1649 
„That they did diſapprove of what major-general Monk had 
done, in concluding a peace with the grand and bloody Iriſh rebel 
Owen Roe O'Neal, and did abhor the having any thing to do with 
him therein; yet are eaſily perſuaded, that the making the ſame 
by the ſaid major-general was, in his judgment, moſt for the ad- 
vantage of the Eugliſh interelt in that nation; and, that he ſhall 
not be further queſtioned for the ſame in time to come.“ This 
vote highly offended the major-general, though not ſo much as 
ſome paſſages in the houſe, reflecting on his honour and fidelity. 
Monk's friends endeavoured to clear his reputation; his reaſons 
for agreeing with O'Neal were alfo printed; yet nothing could 
wipe of the {tain of treating with bloody Iriſh rebels, till it was 
forgot in his future fortune. 3 
About this time, his elder brother died without iſſue male; and 
the family eſtate by entail devolving upon him, he repaired it from 
the ruinous condition in which his father and brother had left it. 
He had ſcarce ſettled his private affairs, when he was called to 
ſerve againſt the Scots, who had proclaimed Charles II. under 
Oliver Cromwell; by whom he was made lieutenant-general of 
the artillcry, and had a regiment given him. He was fo extremely 
ſerviceable, and did ſuch great things, that Cromwell left him 
commander in chief in Scotland, when he returned to England to 
purſue Charles II. In 1652, he was ſeized with a violent fit of 
Hlneſs, which obliged him to go to Bath for the recovery of his 
health: after which, he ſet out again for Scotland, was one of the 
commiſſioners for uniting that kingdom with the new-erected 
common-wealth; and, having 5 concluded it, returned 
d * | 10 
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to London. The Dutch war having now been carried on for 
ſome months, lieutenant-general Monk was joined with the admi— 
rals Blake and Dean in the command at fea; in which ſervice, 
June 2, 1653, he contributed greatly by his courage and conduct 
to the defeat then given to the Dutch fleet. Monk and Dean were 
both on board the ſame hip; and, Dean being killed the firſt 
broadſide, Monk threw his cloak over the body, and gave orders 
for continuing the fight, without ſuffering the enemy to know that 
we had loſt one of our admirals. Cromwell, in the mean time, 
Was paving his way to the ſupreme command, which, Dec. 16, 
1653, he obtained, under the title of Protector; and in this capa- 
city ſoon concluded a peace with the Dutch. Monk remonſtrated 
warmly againſt the terms of this peace; and his remonſtrances 
were well received by Oliver's own parliament. Monk alſo, on 
his return home, was treated ſo kindly by them, that Oliver is ſaid 
to have grown jealous of him, as if he had been inclined to another 
Intereſt. But, receiving ſatisfaction from the general on that head, 
he not only took him into favour; but, on the breaking out of 
freſh troubles in Scotland, ſent him down there commander in 
chief. He ſet out in April 1654, and managed ſo well as to finiſh 
the war by Auguſt ; when he returned from the Highlands, and 
fixed his abode at Dalkeith, a ſeat belonging to the counteſs of 
Buccleugh, within five miles of Edinburgh: and here he reſided 
during the remaining time that he ſtayed in Scotland, which was 
five years, amuſing himſelf with rural pleaſures, and beloved by 
the people, though his government was more arbitcary than any 
they had experienced. - | 
Upon the death of Oliver, Monk joined in an addreſs to the 
new protector Richard, whoſe power nevertheleſs he foreſaw would 
be but fhort-hved ; it having been his opinion, that Oliver, had he 
lived much longer, would ſcarce have been able to preſerve himſelf 
in his ſtation. It is not our buſineſs to relate all the ſteps which 
led to the reſtoration of Charles II. but only to give a general idea 
of the man who was the inſtrument of it: we ſhall only ſay there- 
fore, that upon the depolition of Richard Cromwell, and the 
anarchy that enſued, general Monk furniſhed a hand to the heart 
of the nation, and reſtored the king; and in this did the greateſt 
ſervice that ever was performed by a ſubje to his fovereign. 
He was immediately loaded with penſions and honours; was 
made knight of the garter, one of the privy-council, maſter of the 
horſe, a gentleman of the bed-chamber, firſt lord commiſſioner of 
the treaſury; and ſoon after created a peer, being made baron 
Monk of Potheridge, Beauchamp, and "Tees, earl of Torrington, 
and duke of Albermarle, with a grant of 7cool. per annum eſtate 
of inheritance, beſides other penſions. 


* 


The many hardthips and fatigues he had undergone in a military 
life began to ſhake his conſtitution ſomewhat early; fo that about 
| | his 
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his both year he was attacked with a droply : which being too, 


much neglected, perhaps on account of his having been hitherto 
remarkably healthy, gained ground upon him pretty faſt, and put a 

riod to his life, Jan. g, 1669-70, when he was entering his 
62d year. He was interred in Henry the VIIth's chapel in Weſt- 
minſter, after his corpſe had lain in (tate many weeks at Somerſet- 
Houle. | 

This extraordinary man was an author: a light in which he is 
by no means generally known, and yet in which he did not want 
merit. After his death was publiſhed, by authority, a treatiſe in 
his own profeſſion, which he compoſed while a priſoner in the 
Tower, called, © Obſervations upon military and political Affairs, 
&c. Lond. 1671,” a {mall folio. There are alſo ſome ſpeeches 
of his, and © Letters relating to the Reſtoration, Lond. 1714-15.” 


MONK (the honourable Mrs.) was the daughter of the lord 


Moleſworth, a nobleman of Ireland, and wife of George Monk, 
Eſq By the force of natural genius, ſhe acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the Latin, Italian, and Spanith tongues ; and by conſtant 
reading of the fineſt authors in thoſe languages, became a great 
miſtreſs in the art of poetry. She wrote many poems for her own 
diverſion, yet with ſuch accuracy, that they were deemed worthy 
of publication ; and ſoon after her death, which happened about 
1715, they were printed with the following title, © Miranda : 

Poems and Tranſlations upon ſeveral Occaſions, 1716,” 8vo, 
MONNOYE (BERNARD DE LA), was born in Dijon, the 
capital of Burgundy, June 15, 1641. He was a man of fine 
parts and great learning. He was admirably formed for poetry ; 
and, in 1671, had a fair opportunity of diſplaying his talents in 
that way. It was on occaſion of the prize of _—_— founded iby 
the members of the French academy; the ſubjze& of which at this 
time was, on * The ſuppreſſing of duelling by Lewis XIV.” 
T his prize, which was jult before founded, making the candidates 
more eager on that account, and inſpiring the greateſt emulation, 
all the French, who had any genius for poetry, itrove for the palm 
on this occation; but la Monnoye gained it from them all, and 
was therefore the firit who won the prize founded by the French 
academy; by which he gained a reputation, that increaſed ever 
after. In 1673, he was a candidate for the new prize, but his 
poem came too late. He won the prize in 1675. It was faid, 
that he diſcontinued to write for theſe prizes at the ſolicitation of 
the academy; a circumſtance which, if true, would reflect higher 
honour on tum than a thonſand prizes. He wrote many other 
pieces, all in a moſt exquiſite taſte; and was no leſs ſkilful in 
Latin poetry than in the French. But poetry was not la Mon- 
noye's only province: to a perfect {kill of which, he joined a very 
| . | accurate 
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accurate and extenſive knowledge of the languages. He had great 
{kill in criticiſm ; and no man applied himſelf with greater aſſiduity 
to the ſtudy of hiſtory, ancient and modern. It was but juſt, that 
the French academy ſhould admit into their liſt as one of their 
members, a perſon on whom they had ſo often beſtowed their 
laurels. He might, doubtleſs, have obtained that honour ſooner, 
had he ſued for it : but, as he did not care to do this, he was not 
elected till 1713, to fill the ſeat vacant by the death of abbe 
Reignier des Marias. He married Claude Henriot, whom he ſur- 
vived, after living many years with her in the ſtricteſt amity. He 
died at Paris, Oct. 15, 1728. He always lived in a very decent 
manner; but having laid out great ſums in purchaſing books, and 
the bank-bills failing, he was forced at length, in order to ſupport 
his family, to propoſe the ſelling of his library. This the duke 
de Villeroy hearing, was pleaſed to ſettle an annual penſion of 600 
livres upon him: for which he expreſſed his gratitude, in a poem 
addreſſed to that nobleman. It is ſaid, however, that the duke did 
it only upon condition, that himſelf ſhould inherit the library after 
the death of la Monnoye ; who accordingly enjoyed the uſe of it, 
in the ſame manner as he had always done, fo long as he lived, 
MONRO (ALEXANDER), was deſcended from the family of 
Monro of Milton. His father John, youngeſt ſon of Sir Alexander 
Monro of Bearcrofts, ſerved for ſome years as a ſurgeon. in the 
army of king William in Flanders; but, for ſeveral ſucceſſive 
years, obtaining leave of abſence in the winter, he refided, during 
far ſeaſon, with his wife in London, where the ſubject of theſe 
memoirs was born on the 8th of September 1697. About three 
ears after, he quitted the army, and went to ſettle as a ſurgeon at 
Edinburgh. He thewed an early inclination to the ſtudy of phyſic; 
and the father, after giving him the beſt education that Edinburgh 
then afforded, fent him ſucceſſively, for further improvement, to 
London, Paris, and Leyden. On his return to Edinburgh in 1719, 
Meiſrs. Drummond and Macgill, who were then conjunct nominal 
profeſſors and demonſtrators of anatomy to the ſurgeons company, 
having reſigned in his favour, his father prevailed on him to read 
ſome public lectures in anatomy, and to illuſtrate them by ſhewing 
the curious anatomical preparations which he had made and ſent 
home when abroad. | * 
Alſo, by the perſuaſion of his father, he read ſome lectures on 
chirurgical ſubjects; Which, however, he never would publiſh, 
having written them in a hurry, and betore he had much expe- 
rience; but he inſerted, from time to time, the; improvements 
which he thought might be made in ſurgery, in ſome volumes of 
Medical Eilays and Obſervations, publiſhed chiefly under his in- 
ſpectiop. | | | 


Although Dr. Monro was elected profeſſor of anatomy in 1721, 
2 | at 
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at Edinburgh, he was not admitted into the univerſity till 1725; 
from which time he regularly gave a courſe of lectures, every 
winter, on anatomy and ſurgery, for near forty years: and ſo great 
was his reputation, that ſtudents flocked to him from all parts of his 
Majeſty's dominions. 


In 1759, our profeſſor relinquiſhed entirely the anatomical 


theatre to his ſon Dr. Alexander, who had returned from abroad, 
and had aſſiſted him in the courſe of lectures the preceding year. 
But he ſtill endeavoured to be uſeful to mankind, by reading 
clinical lectures at the hoſpital. 

Few men were members of more ſocieties than Dr. Monro; 
{till fewer ſo aſſiduous in their attendance of thoſe which in any 
reſpe& contributed to promote public utility, He was a manager 
of many public charities; and not only a member of different 
medical ſocieties, but likewiſe of ſeveral others inſtituted to pro- 
mote literature, arts, ſciences, and manufactures in Scotland, and 
was one of their molt uſeful members. He was in high eſtimation 
both at home and abroad, and was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and honorary member of the Royal Academy 
of Surgery at Paris. | : 

In the year 1725, he married Iſabella, ſecond daughter of Sir 
Donald Macdonald, baronet, by whom he had eight children, four 
of whom died young. Dr. Monro died July 10, 1767. His 


_« Ofteology,”” is the firſt of his works. It has been tranſlated into 


ſeveral languages. There were ſix volumes of Medical Eſſays 


and Obſervations,” publiſhed by a ſocicty in Edinburgh, which 


attendance, he became the ſole collector and publither of the 
work. His account of the ſucceſs of inoculation in Scotland may 
be conſidered as his laſt publication: it demonſtrates his extenſive 
correſpondence and indefatigable induſtry, and has had great in- 
fluence in promoting that ſalutary practice. A collection of all 


his works properly arranged, and illuſtrated by copper-plates, was 


O 


publiſhed at Edinburgh, in a ſplendid quarto, by Dr. Alexander 

Monro, his fon, and {uccetlor in the anatomical chair: to this is 

prefixed the life of the author, by his fon Dr. Donald Monro. 
I Ee —- 

MONSEY (MESSEN GER), was born in the year 1693, at a 
village in Norfolk, of which his father (who forteited his prefer- 
ment at the revolution on account of the oaths then unpoſed) was 
rector. He received a good education, ſuperintended by his father, 
and at a proper time was ſent to Cambridge, and was entered of 
Pembroke-College, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts 
in 1714. As no other degree was conferred on him at the uniyer- 
tity, it is probable he left it early. It is ſaid, that he afterwards 
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ſtudied phyſic ſome time under Sir Benjamin Wrench, at Norwich, 


from whence he removed to Bury, and practiſed there as a phyſician. 


By one of thoſe lucky incidents which chance alone could bring 
about, he had the good fortune to be introduced to the notice of 


the late earl of Godolphin, who took him under his protection, 
patronifed him, and provided for him. | | | 

Our doctor, after he had reſided ſome years with lord Godolphin, 
appears to have been providentially attentive to a future and perma- 
nent proviſion for himſelf. The earl was fond of bowling, and 
ſometimes in fine weather ordered his carriage to drive him and the 
doctor to Chelſea. In ſome of theſe rambles the ſtate of Chelſea- 
College became the ſubject of their converſation. On theſe occa- 
ſions the doctor ſuggeſted his wiſh to ſucceed the phyſician of that 
charity when the poſt thould become vacant. The earl obſerved 
he had but little intereſt at court. He promiſed, however, to exert 
himſelf with his friend Henry Pelham, and when the opportunity 
offered he found himſelf ſucceſsful. Dr. Monſey had the appoint- 
ment. 

On the death of the earl, Chelſea-College became the conſtant 
reſidence of Dr. Monſey, and from this period the even tenor of 
his life was interrupted with little variety. Some diſputes with 
Ranby the ſurgeon, at one time occupied his attention, and ſome 
abuſes in the college at other times attracted his notice. His pro- 
feſſional attendance was often called for, and he engaged in com- 
pleting the claſſical education of the marquis of Carmarthen, 

Some papers of his are in the world, and ſeveral of his poetical 

ieces were diſperſed among his friends. Garrick and he were 
awhile on good terms; but mutual ſarcaſms put an end to their 
friendſhip. As the doctor advanced in years his eye-ſight failed 
him. He died Dec. 25, 1788. He had been married early in 
life. He left a daughter (wife of a Mr. Alexander) who had 


ſeveral children. 


| — — { 

MONSON (Sir WILLIAM), a brave Engliſh admiral, was the 
third fon of Sir John Monſon, of South Carlton in Lincolnthire, 
and born in 1569. For about two years he was ſtudent in Baliol- 
College, Oxford: but, being of an active and martial diſpoſition, 
he ſoon grew weary of a contemplative life, and applied himſelf 
to the ſea-ſervice, wherein he arrived at great perfection. In the 
beginning of queen Elizabeth's war with Spain, he became a 
foldier, and ſeems to have been led to this profeſſion by the wildneſs 
of youth: for he entered himſelf a private man at ſixteen, without 
the knowledge of his parents. The firſt voyage he engaged in was 


in 1585: in 1387, he went out commander of a veſlel: in 1588, 


he ſerved in one of the queen's ſhips, but had not the command of 
it. In 1589, he was vice-admiral to the ear] of Cumberland, in 
his expedition to the Azores iſlands, and at the taking of Fayal; 

but 
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but, in their return ſuffered ſuch hardſhips, and contracted ſuch a 
violent illneſs from them, as kept him at home the whole year 
1599. Next year, he ſerved a ſecond time under the earl of Cum- 
berland ; and the commiſſion was, as all the former were, to act 
againſt the Spaniards. They took ſeveral of their ſhips ; and cap- 
tain Monſon, being ſent to convoy one of them to England, was 
ſurrounded and taken by ſix Spaniſh gallies, after a long and bloody 
fight. What was worſe, they detained him as an hoſtage for the 
performance of certain covenants, and carried him to Portugal, 
where he was kept priſoner two years at Caſcais and Liſbon, Not 


_ diſcouraged with this ill luck, he entered a third time into the earl's 


ſervice, in 1393; and he behaved himſelf in this, as in all other 


expeditions, like an undaunted ſoldier and able ſeaman. In 1594, 


he was created maſter of arts at Oxford; in 1595, he was married; 


in 1396, he ſerved in the expedition to Cadiz, under Walter De- 


vereux, earl of Eſſex, to whom he did great ſervice by his wiſe and 
moderate counſel, and was deſervedly knighted. He was employed 
in ſeveral other expeditions, and was highly honoured and eſteemed 
during Elizabeth's reign. Military men were not king James's fa- 
vourites : therefore, after the death of the queen, who was both 
gracious and bountiful to Sir William, he never received either re- 
compence or preferment, more than his ordinary entertainment or 
pay, according to the ſervices he was employed in. However, in 
1604, he was appointed admiral of the Narrow-veas, in which 
{tation he continued till 1616. | 

Notwithſtanding his long and faithful ſervices, he had the mis- 
fortune to fall into diſgrace ; and, through the reſentment of ſome 
powerful courtiers, was impriſoned in the Tower in 1616: but, 
after having been examined by the chict-juſtice Coke and ſecretary 
Winwood, he was diſcharged. He wrote a vindication of his con- 
duct, entitled,“ Concerning the Inſolences of the Dutch, and a 
Juſtification of Sir William Monſon;'“ and directed it to the lord- 
chancellor Eleſmere, and Sir Francis Bacon, attorney- general and 
counſellor. He had alſo the misfortune to bring upon himſelf a 
general and popular odium, in retaking the lady Arbella Steuart, 
after her eſcape out of England in june 1611, though it was acting 
agrecably to his orders and duty. Monſon ſpent the latter part of 
his days 1n peace and privacy, at his ſeat at Kinnerſley in Surrey, 
where he digeſted and finithed his“ Naval Tracts.” He died 
there, Feb. 1042-3, in his 7gd year, and left a numerous poſ- 
terity. : 


MONTAGUE (Dr. RicuasD), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was 


ſon of Laurence Montague, miniſter of Dorney in Buckingham- 


{lire, and born about 1577. He was educated at Eton-School; 
and, in 1594, removed to King's-College in Cambridge, of which 
he became in due time fellow. He was from the firſt diſtinguiſhed 
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for his uncommon parts and learning; and he gave a public ſpeci- 
men of them in 1610, by publiſhing « Gregory Nazianzen's two 
Invectives againſt Julian.” He was afterwards appointed chaplain 
to James I. and, in 1616, inſtalled dean of Hereford ; which, it 
ſeems, he exchanged the year after for the archdeaconry of Here- 
ford. He was allo canon of Windlor ; and, for eight years toge- 
ther, read the theological lecture in the chapel there, He had 
been already poſſeſſed of two or three livings ſucceſſively, beſides a 
prebend in the church of Wells, for he was ſtrangely moved from 

lace to place; and he was at laſt rector of Petworth in Suſſex. 
In 1624, he was brought into great trouble. Some Popiſh prieſts 
and Jeſuits were executing their miſſion at Stanford-Rivers in 
Eilex, of which he was then rector; upon which, to ſecure his 
flock againſt their attemp's, he left ſome propoſitions at the place 
of their meeting, to which he ſubjoined, that, if any of thoſe mif- 
ſionaries could give a ſatisfattory anſwer to the queries he had put, 
he would immediately become their proſelyte. Inſtead of return- 
ing any anſwer, a ſmall pamphlet was left at laſt for him, entitled, 
« A New Gag for the Old Goſpel.” To this he replied, in“ An 
Anſwer to the late Gagger of the Proteſtants, in 1624,” which 
gave great offence to the Calviniſts, and drew upon him enemies 
from a quarter he did not expect: and their indignation againſt 
him ran ſo high, that Ward and Yates, two lecturers at Ipſwich, 
collected out of his book ſome points, which they conceived to ſa— 
vourof Popery and Arminianiſm, in order to have them preſented 
to the next parliament, Montague, having procured a copy of the 
information againſt him, applied to the king for protection, who 
gave him leave to appeal to himſelf, and to make his defence in 
print. Upon this, he wrote his book entitled, “ Appello Czſa- 
rem, &c “ Which, having the appruvation of Dr. White, dean of 
Carliſle, whom king James ordered to read it over, and give his 
ſenſe of it, was publiſhed in 1625, 4to. but addreſſed to Charles I. 
James dying before the book was printed off, But Montague's 
troubles were not yet over: for, in the firſt place, his appeal, al- 
though to a king, was conſidently attacked by ſeveral writers; and 
in the next place, which was much worſe, he was by the firſt par- 
hament of Charles I. in June 1625, ordered to appear before the 
Houte of Commons. Being brought to the bar, in July, the 
ſpeaker told him, “It was the pleaſure of the houſe, that the cen- 
ſure of his book ſhould be poltponed for ſome time, but that in the 
interim he ſhould be committed to the cuſtody of the lerjeant at 
arm.; and he was afierwards obliged to give 2000]. ſecurity for 
his appearance. Articles were exhibited againſt him; but it does 
not appear that this impeachment was laid before the Houſe of 
Lords: ſo that we may conclude, the Commons proceeded againſt 


him no further. 
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This proſecution from the parliament ſeems to have recom- 
mended him more ſtrongly to the court: for, in 1628, he was ad- 
vanced to the biſhopric of Chicheſter, and in 1638, tranſlated thence 
to Norwich ; at, which laſt place he died, in 1641. He was the 
author of ſeveral learned works, relating to the doctrines and diſci- 
pline of the church. | 


/ 


— 

MONTAGUE (CHARLES), earl of Halifax, a diſtinguiſhed 
wit and ſtateſman, was the fourth ſon of the hon. George Monta- 
gue, of Harton, in Northamptonſhire, Eſq. where he was born 
April 16, 1661. He was educated at Weſtminſter- School, and re- 
moved thence, in 1682, to Trinity-College, in Cambridge. In 
1684, he wrote © A Poem on the Death of Charles II.“ in which 
he diſplayed his genius to ſuch advantage, that the earl of Dorſet in- 
vited him to London, and brought him acquainted with ſome of 
the choiceſt wits Here he ſoon increaſed his reputation by new 
productions in the way of poetry; and particularly by a piece, 
which he wrote in conjunction with Prior, and publiſhed in 1687, 
in 4to. under the title of“ The Hind and Panther, tranſverſed to 
the Story of the Country and City Mouſe:“ in which the laureat 
champion Dryden was well cudgelled with his own weapon. In 
1688, he {igned, with many others, the invitation to the prince of 


Orange to come over to England: and, upon the abdication of 


James II. was choſen one of the members of the convention, 
where he voted for declaring the throne vacant. About this time 
he married the counteſs dowager of Mancheſter, and went to Lon- 
don with a deſign to enter into holy orders, but was diverted from 
purſuing it. Not long after, the earl of Dorſet introduced him to 
king William in the molt engaging manner, who immediately or- 
dered him a penſion of gol. a year out of the privy-purſe, till an 
opportunity of promoting him ſhould offer. 

In March 1691, he diſplayed his abilities in the debates upon the 
bill, for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon ; which was the 
firlt opening of his talents as a ſpeaker in the houſe. This year, 
he was made one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury ; in 1694, 
ſecond commiſſioner and chancellor of the exchequer, and under- 
treaſurer. In 1695, he entered into the deſign of recoining all the 
current money of the nation; which, though great difficulties at- 
tended it, he undertook and completed in the compals of two years. 
In 1696, he projected the ſcheme for a general fund, which was the 
firſt (tone laid towards erecting the ſinking fund, as was afterwards 
done by Sir Robert Walpole. The ſame year, he found out a me- 
thod to raiſe the ſinking credit of the bank of England; and, in 
1697, he provided againſt the miſchiefs from the ſcarcity of money, 
by railing for the ſervice of the government above two millions in 
exchequer notes: on which occaſion he was ſometimes called the 


Britih Machiavel. In 1698, he was appointed firſt commiioner 
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of the treaſury, and one of the lords-juſtices of England duriiq the 
king's abſence in Holland; in 1699, auditor of the exchequer ; 


and, in 1700 a peer, by the title of baron of Halifax. In 1701, 


he was attacked by the Houſe of Commons, who impeached him 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors in fix feveral articles, which, 
however, were diſmiſſed by the Houſe of Lords ; and he continued 
in king William's favour till the death of that prince. In 1702, 
he was attacked again, but with no better ſucceſs. In 1706, he 
was one of the commiſſioners for the union with Scotland ; and, 
upon paſſing the bill-for the naturalization of the houſe of Hanover, 
was made choice of to carry that act thither. In 1709, he gave 
his vote againſt Dr. Sacheverell; and, the year after, publiſhed 
« Seafonable Inquiries concerning a New Parliament.” During 
the reſt of this reign he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the terms of the peace 
of Utrecht, and ſtruggled upon all occaſions to ſupport the honour. 
and intereſt of the duke of Marlborough. He appeared alſo warm 
for ſecuring the Hanover ſucceſſion, which he conceived to be in 
danger ; and, in 1714, projected a ſcheme for procuring a writ to 
call the electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to the 
Houſe of Peers. In conſequence of this conduct, upon the de- 
ceaſe of the queen, he found himſelf appointed one of the regency, 
during her ſucceſſor's abſence from his kingdoms ; and, as ſoon as 
George J. had taken poſſeſſion of the throne, he was created earl of 
Halifax, inſtalled knight of the garter, and a fecond time appointed 
firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. But he enjoyed theſe accumu- 
lated honours a very ſhort time: for, while he appeared to be in a 
very vigorous {tate of health, he was ſuddenly taken ill May 13, 
and died the 19th, t715. „ 

MONTAGUE (EpwarD), earl of Sandwich, an illuſtrious 
Engliſhman, who ſhone from the age of nineteen, and united the * 
qualifications of general, admiral, and ſtateſman: and yet there 
were ſtrange inconſiſtencies in his character. He acted early againſt 
Charles I. he perſuaded Cromwell, whom it is ſaid he admired, to 
take the crown; and he was zealous for reſtoring Charles II. All 
this is imputed to a fond and unaccountable paſſion, which he had 
for royalty. His adviſing the Dutch war, as it might have been fatal 
to his country and to the liberty of Europe, fo it proved ſo to him in 
#672 : for his vice-admiral, Sir Joſeph Jordan, thinking the duke of 
York's liſe better worth preſerving, abandoned him to the Dutch 
firethips. He publithed ſeveral letters, and was the author of a ſin— 
gular tranſlation called, The Art of Metals.“ 


— — — 


MONTAIGNE (Micnaszr ps), a French gentleman and cele- 


- drated writer, was born at Perigord of an ancient and noble fa- 


mily, in 1333. His father educated him with great care, and 
made him learn Latin, as other children learn their mother-tongue., 
He 
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He was above ſix years old, before he underſtood any more of 
French, than he did of Arabic ; but he had learned to ſpeak as 
pure Latin as his maſters. He was taught Greek by way of re- 
creation; and becauſe ſome think, that the brains of children may 
be hurt by being rouſed too ſuddenly out of ſleep, his father cauſed 
him to be awakened every morning by the ſound of a muſical in- 
ſtrument. About his ſixth year, he was ſent to the college of Guy- 
enne, then the moſt flouriſhing in France, where he was provided 
with the beſt tutors. At thirty-three, he married. He obtained 
the collar of the order of St. Michael, which, when young, he 
coveted above all other things; it being at that time the utmoſt 
mark of honour among the French nobleſſe, and very rare. He 
was counſellor in the parliament of Bourdeaux for a while; and 
meſſieurs de Bourdeaux elected him mayor of their city, when he 
was at Rome, and expected no ſuch thing. He died in 1392, and 
was buried at Bourdeaux, having, like his anceſtors, paſſed over 
his life and death in the Catholic religion. His « Eſſays” were 
firſt publiſhed in 1580; they were wrote purely, to give a picture 
of himſelf, and to reprefent his own humours and inclinations, ex- 
cellencies and infirmities, to the public, 
— 
MONTANUS, an ancient hereſiarch among the Chriftians, who 
founded a new ſect in the 2d century of the church, which were 
called Montaniſts. They had alſo the name of Phrygians and Ca- 
taphrygians, becauſe Montanus was either born, or at leaſt became 
firſt known, at Ardaba, a village of Myſia, which was ſituated upon 
the borders of Phrygia. Here he ſet up for a prophet, although it 
ſeems he had but lately embraced Chriſtianity : but it is faid, that 
he had an immoderate deſire to obtain a firſt place in the church, 
and that he pitched upon this as the moſt likely means of raiſing 
himſelf. In this aſſumed character, he affected to appear inſpired 
with the Holy Spirit, and to be ſeized and agitated with divine fu- 
ries and ecſtaſies; and under theſe diſguiſes he uttered prophecies, 
in which he laid down doctrines, and eſtabliſhed rites and ceremo- 
nies, entirely new. This wild behaviour was attended with its na- 
tural conſequences and effects upon the multitude ;. ſome affirming 
him to be a true prophet ; others, that he was actually poſleſſed 
with an evil ſpirit. Montanus affociated to himſelf Priſcilla and 
Maximilla, two rich and wealthy ladies, who atted the part of pro- 
phetefſes ; and by the power of whoſe gold, he firſt feduced many 


churches, and then corrupted them with bis abominable errors. He 


ſeems to have made Pepuza, a town in Phrygia, the place of his 
firſt reſidence ; and he artfuliy called it Jeruſalem, becauſe he knew 
the charm there was in that name, and what a powerful temptation 
2t would be in drawing from all parts the weaker and more credu- 
lous Chriſtians to him. 


Montanus, 
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Montanus, together with his coadjutreſs Maximilla, is ſaid by 


ancient writers to have hanged himſelf. 
| — 1 — 


MONTANUS (BENE DICT ARTAS), a moſt learned Spaniard, 


was born at Frexenal de la Sierra, in the dioceſe of Badajox, about 


128. He calls himſelf a Sevilian, perhaps becauſe he was edu- 


cated and maintained by ſome perſons of faſhion in that city; for 


though his parents were noble, yet they were ſo poor, that they 


had not where withal to give him a learned education. He made a 
great progreſs in all branches of literature, and afterwards went to 
Alcala, where he not only made hiinſelf perfect in the Greek and 
Latin languages, but learned alſo the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and 
Chaldee. Then he travelled into France, Germany, England, 
Italy, and the Low Countries, where he picked up the living lan- 
guages. He was afterwards received as clerk of the order of St. 
James, and was ordained prieſt. He went with the biſhop of Se- 
govia to the council of Trent. At his return to Spain, he ſhut him- 
ſelf up in the mountains of Andaluſia, where he choſe an agree— 
able place near Aracena, and gave bimſelf up wholly to ſtudy : 
but, his merit and writings having ſoon made him known, Philip 
II. of Spain employed him in publiſhing a new © Polyglott Bible,” 
after the Complutenſian edition, which was printed by the care of 
cardinal Ximenes. Arias Montanus, being a maſter of Hebrew 
and the Oriental languages, was a very proper perlon to execute 


that deſign. This Bible was printed at Antwerp, whither Monta- 
nus went in 1571: who, prodigious as his labour was, did not 


however eſcape envy, on account of the glory that accompanied it. 
Among other things, he was accuſed of reiling too much upon the 
explications of the Rabbins; and this accuſation had ſuch weight, 
that he was obliged to take a journey to Rome, to juſtify bimſelf. 
On his return to Spain, king Philip offered him a biſhopric for his 
reward ; but he refuſed it, and ſpent the reſt of his days at Seville, 
where he died in 1598, or thereabouts. | 
— 2 — 

MONTANUS (JonN BaerTisT), an Italian phyſician of ſo 
much reputation, that he was regarded by his countrymen as a ſecond 
Galen. He was born of a good family at Verona in 1488, and 
ſent to Padua by his father to ſtudy the civil law. But his bent lay 
towards phyſic; which, however, though he made a vaſt progrels, 
and excelled in it, ſo diſpleaſed and alienated his father, that he 
entirely withdrew from him all ſupport, and left him to ſhift for 
himſelf as he could. He therefore travelled abroad, and practiſed 
phyſic in ſeveral cities with ſucceſs. He was alſo a great orator and 
poet, as well as phyſician. He lived ſome time at Rome with car- 
dinal Hyppolitus ; then he removed to Venice ; whence, having in 
a ſhort time procured a competency, he retired to Padua. Here 
he grew ſo reſpected and venerable, that, within two years after 
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his arrival, he was preferred by the ſenate to the profeſſor's chair; 


and he was ſo attached to his ſituation, and to the republic which” 


was always kind to him, that, though tempted with vaſt offers from 
the emperor Charles V. Francis I. of France, and Coſmo duke of 
Tuſcany, he never could be ſeduced to ſtir. He was greatly afflicted 
with the ſtone in his latter days, and died in 1551. He was the au- 
thor of many medical and poetical works; part of which were pub- 
liſhed by himſelf, and part by his pupil John Crato after his death. 

MON TESPAN (MADPAM DE), a French lady, was wife of the 
marquis of Monteſpan, and one of the miſtreſſes of Louis XIV. 
Her maiden name was Athenais de Mortimar. The wit and beauty 
of this lady gained an aſcendant over the monarch, in 1669: not 
however without the higheſt indignation on the part of the marquis 


of Monteſpan, who was ſo far from thinking himſelf honoured 


with his wife's preferment, that, not content with reproaching her, 


he even ventured to ſtrike her; and this too in the very palace, 


where her crics raiſed fuch an alarm, that her apartment was filled 
in an inſtant with perſons of the firſt quality, antong whom was 
the queen. The king, incenſed at this behaviour, forbad the mar- 
quis to appear at court. He afterwards baniſhed him to his own 
eſtates; and was now obliged to declare almoſt publicly a paſſion, 
which he had hitherto been deſirous of concealing. M. de Mon- 
teſpan found in the Pyrenean mountains few friends, but many cre- 
ditors; his reſentment at length ſubſided, and he condeſcended to 
receive benefits, or rather recompences, from the court; a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns purchaſed his wife, his ſilence, and his ho- 
nour. However, the king could not help ſecretly condemning 
himſelf for this paſſion for a married waman. 

Madam de Monteſpan, no longer troubled with a huſband, and 
depending upon her charms, as well as upon her fruitfulneſs, for 
the preſervation of the king's affections, began to ſhew her power, 
and to reign with oftentation. She accompanied the king to Flan- 
ders in 1670, when the ruin of the Dutch was concerted in the 
midſt of pleaſure; and had ſo far overcome every principle of vir- 
tue, every nicer ſenſe of ſhame, and regard to decency, that the 
thewed herſelf to the worid without a bluſh, in the character of 
miſtreſs to the king. Being once refuſed abſolution by a curate of 
the village, till ſhe had renounced her wicked habits, ſhe went to 
complain to the king of the inſult the had received, and demand juſ- 
tice upon the confeſſor. The king, naturally religious, was not 
ture that his authority extended ſo far, as to judge of what paſſed 
In the holy ſacraments; and therefore conſulted Boſſuet, preceptor 
to the dauphin and biſhop of Condom, and the duke de Montau- 
Zier his governor. The miniſter and the biſhop both ſupported the 
curate, and tried, upon this occaſion, to detach the king from ma- 
dam de Monteſpan, The ſtriſe was doubttul for ſome time; but 

| the 
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the miſtreſs at length prevailed. In Feb. 1675, ſhe retired from 
court; and though ſhe Hon returned thither, and made innumer- 
able attempts to reinſtate herſelf in Lewis's affections, yet ſhe was 
not able to do it, that monarch being now altogether attached to 
madam de Maintenon, While madam de Maintenon was in- 
crealing, and madam de Monteſpan declining, in the favour of the 
king, theſe two rivals ſaw each other every day ; ſometimes with a 
ſecret bitterneſs, at other times with a tranſient confidence, which 
the neceſſity of ſpeaking, and wearineſs of conſtraint, introduced 
into their converſations. They agreed each of them to write “Me- 
moirs of all that paſſed at Court; but the work was not carried to 
any great length. Madam he Monteſpan uſed to divert herſelf, in 
the laſt years of her life, with reading ſome paſſages out of theſe 
« Memoirs” to her friends. In the mean time devotion, which 
mingled itſelf in al! theſe intrigues, confirmed madam de Mainte- 
non in favour, and removed madam de Monteſpan. The king re- 
proached himſelf with this paſſion for a married woman, and felt 
the force of this ſcruple the more, as he no longer felt the paſſion 
of love. This perplexing ſituation laſted till 1685, when made- 
moiſelle de Nantes, the king's daughter by madam de Monteſpan, 
was married to the grandſon of the great Conde. The king atter- 
wards married two more children he had by her, mademoiſelle de 
Blois to the duke de Chartres, who had been regent of France; 


and the duke de Maine to Louiſa Benedicta of Bourbon, grand- 


daughter of the great Conde, a princeſs celebrated for her wit, and 
her taſte in the fine arts. 

After the marriage of her daughter, madam de Monteſpan ap- 
peared no more at court, but lived with great dignity at Paris. She 
had a great revenue, though but for her life. She died at Bourbon, 
in 1717; and in her will, ordered, that her bowels ſhould be car- 
ried to the community of St. Joſeph. The great heat of the wea- 
ther made the ſmell of them fo offenſive, that the perſon who was 
employed to carry them was not able to purſue his journey ; but, 
turning back, delivered them to the capucains at Bourbon. The 
warden of the monaſtery, almoſt tified with the ſmell of theſe 
bowels, . threw them to the dogs: which, when it was known at 


court, one of her old friends faid, laughing,“ And had ſhe any 
| bowels then?“ | 


—— — 


MONTESQUIEU (CHaRLes DE SECONDAT, Baron of), an 


illuſtrious Frenchman, late preſident a mortier of the parliament 
of Bourdeaux, member of the French Academy, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of Pruſſia, and of the 
Royal-Soctety of London, was defcendcd of an ancient and noble 
family of Guyenne, and born at the caſtle of La Brede near Bour- 
deaux, Jan. 18, 1689. The greateſt care was taken of his educa- 
tion ; and, at the age of twenty, he had actually prepared mate- 


rials 
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rials for his ** Spirit of Laws,” by a well digeſted extract rom 
thoſe immenſe volumes, which compoſe the body of the civil 
law; and which he had ſtudied, not barely as a civilian, but as a 
philoſopher. He became a counſellor of the parliament of Bour- 
deaux, Feb. 24, 1714; and was received preſident a mortier, July 
13, 1716, in the room of an uncle, who left him his fortune and 
his office. He was admitted April g, 1716, into the academy of 
Bourdeaux, which was then only in its infancy. | 
Monteſquieu, not at all eager to thew himſelf to the public, was 
thirty-two years of age before he publithed his“ Perſian Letters.” 
After this, a place in the French academy becoming vacant by the 
death of Monfteur de Sacy, Monteſquieu, by the advice of his 
friends, and ſupported alfo by the voice of the public, offered him- 
elf for it. Upon this, the miniſter wrote a letter to the acaderny, 
informing them, that his majeſty would never agree to the election 
of the author of the“ Perſian Letters ;*” that he had not read the 
book; but that perſons in whom he placed confidence, had in- 
formed him of their poiſonous and dangerous tendency. Monteſ- 
quien, thinking it prudent to ſtrike at the root of this riſing humour 
againſt him, waited on the miniſter, and declared to him, that, for 
particular reaſons, he had not owned the “ Perſian Letters,“ but 
that he would be ſtill ſurther from difowning a work, for which he 
believed he had no reaſon to bluth ; and that he ought to be judged 
after a reading, and not upon an information, At laſt, the miniſter 


did what he ought to have begun with; he read the book, loved the 


author, and learned to place his confidence better. He was received 
into the academy, Jan. 24, 1728; and his diſcuurſe upon that oc- 
caſion, which was reckoned a very fine one, is printed among his 
Works. 

Previous to this, he had given up his civil employments, and de- 
voted himſelf entirely to his genius and taſte : he was no longer a 
magiſtrate, but only a man of letters. Thus quite at liberty, he 
reſolved to travel, and went firſt to Vienna, where he often ſaw 
prince Eugene; in whom he thought he could diſcover ſome re- 
mains of affection for his native country. He left Vienna to vitit 
Hungary ; and, paſling from thence through Venice, went to 
Rome. After having travelled over Italy, he came to Switzerland, 
and carefully examined thoſe vaſt countries which are watered by 
the Rhine. He ſtopped afterwards ſome time in the United Pro- 
Vinces ; and at laſt went to England, where he ſtayed three years, 
and Ccontratled intimate friend{hips with the greateſt men then 
alive. After his return, he retired for two years to his eſtate at Ia 
Brede, where he finfthed his work, „On the Cauſes of the Gran- 
deur and Declenſion of the Romans,” which appeared in 1734. 
When his „Spirit of Laws” appeared, it was attacked by the fame 
adverſaries who had before attacked the Perſian Letters.“ A 
multitude of anon) mous pamphlets now came out, in which the 
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author was accuſed of propagating irreligion, of Spinoſiſm, and 
Deiſm, of having followed the ſyſtem of Naturaliſm laid down in 
| « Pope's Eſſay on Man,” &c. Monteſquieu did not think thete 
reproaches to be neglected, leſt he ſhould ſeem to be conſcious of 
having deſerved them: and therefore drew up“ A Defence of the 
Spirit of Lawsz” which work, on acconnt of that moderation, 
truth, and delicacy of ridicule, which all along run through it, 
bought to be regarded as a model in its way. | 
This great man was peaceably enjoying that fulneſs of cſteem, 
which his great merits had procured him, when he fell ſick at 
— Paris, in 1755- He died Feb. 10, aged 66. He had married in 
3 17 16, Jane de Lartigue, daughter of Peter de Lartigue, lieutenant— 
9 colonel of the regiment of Molevricr ; and by her had one fon and 
bY two daughters. 

MONTFAUCON (BERNARD DE), was born at Roquetaillade, 
in the dioceſe of Alet, of an ancient and noble family, Jan. 17, 
1655. After having gone through his firſt ſtudies in his father's 
houſe, he reſolved. to be a foldicr, and ſerved in the army ſome 
time; but the death of his parents mortified him ſo with regard to 
1 the world, that he commenced a Benedictine monk in 1675. He 
= | applied himſelf intenſely to ſtudy, and was ſoon diſtinguithed by 
4 his uncommon parts and learning. Though his life was long, 
= | healthy, retired, and laborious, yet he produced works ſaſlicient to 

have employed it, The greateſt and moſt elaborate of which is, 
his “ Antiquite expliquee,”” written in Latin and French. He 
died at the abbey of St. Germain, Dec. 21, 1741, aged cighty- 
ſeven years. He had been made, in 1719, an honorary member ot 
the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres at Parts. 

MONTGAILLARD (BIRNARD DE), known by the name of 
the Petit Feuillant at the time of the league, was born in 1553. 
He commenced feuillant, or mendicant friar in 1379, and began 
to preach immediately, though he had not ſtudied divinity. He 
| preached at Ricux, Rhodes, and Thoulouſe, with great ſucceſs. 
|| He went to France at the time that Henry III. drew the feuillants 
[| thither, and charmed the French court fo with his ſermons, that the 
kingand queen-mother appointed him to preach upon ſeveral parti- 
cular occaſions. Here he acquired the reputation of the molt emi- 
nent preacher which had been known in the memory of man: ſo 
great were his talents for the pulpit, eſpecially in moving the paſ- 
lions, and ſubduing the heart. He condemned himſelf to ſo 
auſtere a way of lite among the ſeuillants, that the pope com- 
manded him to quit that order, leſt he ſhould ſhorten his days by it. 
He behaved himſelf furioufſly in ſupporting the intereſt of the 
league; and bore a conſiderable part in the horrible crimes of that 
villanous combination. Not deeming it ſufficient to breathe ſedi- 

tion 
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tion from the pulpit, he ſuborned an aſſaſſin to murder Henry 
IV. The ſieur de Rougemont, having heard that that prince was 
in the ſuburbs of Paris, went thither: but, upon an information 
which the king received of his deſign, he was taken and carried to 
the Concergerie de Tours. 

Montgaillard died of a drapſy in 1628. He was at that time 
abbe of Orval. He had, it ſeems, always wiſhed to be interred 
under a gutter ; and it was only to avoid the appearance of affecta- 
tion, that he conſented at Jaſt to have his body buried at the foot of 
the ſtairs, which deſcend from the great dormitory into the 
church. | | 

— ———— 


MONTMAUR (PETER DE), profeſſor of Greek in the royal 
college at Paris, in the reign of Lewis XIIT. He was a man that 
made a great noiſe in his day; yet there are hardly any memorials 
of him which we can depend upon as true, becauſe they are de- 
livered to vs chiefly by his enemies. He was reckoned the greateſt 
paraſite of his times, and rendered himſelf ſo odious to his con- 
temporary Wits, that they attacked him with all the keenneſs of the 
moſt abuſive ſatire. However, among many ingenuous and ſatiri- 
cal hctions, theſe may be taken as certain facts relating to him, viz. 
that he wasa native of Limoſin; that he ſtudied polite literature 
under the Jeſuits of Bourdeaux ; that he was perſuaded to put on 
the Jeſuit's habit; that they fent him to Rome, where he taught 
grammar for three years with great reputation; that then he had 
leave to quit that employment, becauſe his health was in a decli. 
ning condition ; that he opened a druggiſt's ſhop at Avignon, where 
he acquired a great deal of money; and that he afterwards came 
to Paris, where, not finding encouragement at the bar, he applied 
himſelf to poetry, in hopes of ſharing in the favours which cardi- 
nal Richelicu conferred upon good poets. He culiivated the moſt 
puerile ſpecies of the art, fuch as anagrams, and other pieces of 
low wit in the fame way, which afterwards took their name from 
him. He died in 1046. - 

MONTPENSIER (ANNE MAEKIE Lovise D'OrLEANS), a 
French princeſs nearly related to the crown, as being the daughter 
of Gaſton, was born at Paris in 1627. In the war of the Fronde, 
ſe. took the fide of the prince of Condé; and had the boldneſs to 
order the cannon of the Baſtile to be fired upon the troops of Lewis 
XIV. This violent action, the king, her couſin, never forgave; 
and cardinal Mazarine, who knew what a paſſion ſhe had to be 
married to a crowned head, faid upon the occaſion, that © the 
Baſtile cannon had killed her huſband.” The court oppoſed all 
offered alliances that were agreeable to her, and preſented to her 
others ſhe could not accept. After having languiſhed under celibacy 
torty-three years, this princels, deſtined to {overcigns, took it into 
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her head to make the fortune of a private gentleman. She obtained 
in 1669, leave to marry the count de Lauzun, a general of dra- 
goons, to whom with her hand ſhe gave every thing ſhe had, 
having reſerved nothing to herſelf. Meanwhile, the duke of Mont- 
penſier, the queen, the prince of Conde, repreſented to the king 
the injury which ſuch an alliance would do the royal family; and 
the king ſorbad what he had permitted. The unhappy pair were 
now reduced to tranſact the nuptial operations in ſecret. Lauzun, 
imputing this to Madame de Monteſpan, abuſed her ; and by that 
means got thrown into priſon, where he continued ten years: and, 
when he got out, was fo far from enjoying himſelf, that he ſeemed 
to have married diſcord in a noble wife. This lady ſpent her laſt 

ears in devotion, and died in 1693, little regretted and almoſt for- 
gotten. She wrote The Memoirs of her Life.” 

MOORE (Pnrt.1ep), rector of Kirkbride, and chaplain of 
Douglas; a gentleman well known in the literary world by his cor- 
reſpondence with men of genius in ſeveral parts of it, and by them 
eminently diſtinguiſhed as the divine and the ſcholar. He ſerved as 
chaplain to the right rev. Dr. Wilſon, the venerable biſhop of Man, 


whoſe friend and companion he was for many years. At the requeſt 


of the Society for promoting Chriſtian Knowledge, he undertook 
the reviſion of the tranſlation into Manks of the Holy Scriptures, 
the Book of Common Prayer, Biſhop Wilſon on the Sacrament, 
and other religious pieces, printed for the uſe of the dioceſe of 
Man; and during the execution of. the firſt of theſe works, he was 
honoured with the advice of the two greateſt Hebræans of the age, 
the then biſhop of London and Dr. Kennicott. He died Jan. 
22, 1763. His remains were interred with great ſolemnity in 
Kirk-Braddon-Church. 


MOORE (EpwaRD), an author who was eminent for ſome 
novels and dramatic writings. He died in 1757. 


MOORE {Fraxc1s), a very extraordinary man, who without 
the aſſiſtance of erudition or patronage, raiſed himſelf by his na— 
tural abilities into very eminent notice. He invented ſeveral curious 
engines in different branches; and by his ingenuons ſuggeſtions 
very much improved the mechanic arts and manufactures of Eng- 


land, He died in 1787. 


. 

MORANT (PRHIIIp), M. A. and F. S. A. a learned and inde- 
fatigable antiquary and biographer, ſon of Stephen Morant, was 
born at St. Saviour's in the iſle of Jerſey, Oct. 6, 1700; and, after 
finiſhing his education at Abingdon-School, was entered Dec. 16, 
1717, at Pembroke-College, Oxford, where he took the degree of 


B. A. June 10, 1721, and continued till Midſummer 1722; when 
| he 
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he was preferred to the othce of 3 of the Engliſh church at 
Amſterdam, but never went to take poſſeſſion. He took the degree 
of M. A. in 1724, and was preſented to the re&ory of Shellow- 
Bowells, April, 20, 1733; to the vicarage of Bromheld, Jan. 27, 
1733-4; to the rectory of Chicknal-Smeley, Sept. 19, 1735 3 to 
that of St. Mary's, Colcheſter, March 9, 1737 ; to that of Wick- 
ham-Biſhop's, Jan. 21, 1742-3; and to that of Aldham, Sept. 
14, 1745. All theſe benefices are in the county of Eſſex. In 
1748, he publiſhed his * Hiſtory of Colcheſter,” of which only 
200 copies were printed. In 1751, Mr. Morant was elected 
F. S. A. In February 1768, he was appointed by the lords ſub- 
committees of the Houſe of Peers to fucceed Mr. Blyke in pre- 
paring for the preſs a copy of the rolls-of parliament ; a ſervice, to 
which he diligently attended till his death, which happened Nov. 
25, 1770. His writings are very numerous, and were well re- 
ceived. He prepared the rolls of parliament as far as the 16th of 
Henry IV. After his death the work devolved on Thomas Aſtley, 
Eſq. F. R. and A. S S. who had married his only daughter. 

; — — 

MORATA (OLYMPIA FULVIA), a learned Italian lady, was 
born at Ferrara, in 1526. Her father taught the Belles Lettres in 
ſeveral cities of Italy; and his reputation as a teacher advanced him 
to be preceptor to the young princes of Ferrara, ſons of Alphonſus 
I. The uncommon parts and turn for literature which he diſco- 
vered in his daughter, induced him to cultivate them; and ſhe ſoon 
made a progreſs, which aſtoniſhed all around her. The princeſs of 
Ferrara was at that time ſtudying polite literature; for her further- 
ance in which, it was judged expedient, that the ſhould have a com- 
panion in the ſame purſuit, in order to excite in her a noble emula- 
tion. Mora'a, being deemed a very proper perſon for the purpoſe, 
was called to court; but her father dying, and her mother being an 
invalid, the was obliged to return home, in order to take upon her 
the adminiſtration of the family affairs, and the education of three 
filters and a brother ; both which the executed with general ap- 

lauſe. In the mean time, a young German, named Grunthler, 

| who had ſtudied phytic, and taken his doctor's degree at Ferrara, 
fell in love with her, and married her. Upon this ſhe went with 
her huſband to Germany, and took her little brother along with 
her, whom the carefully inſtructed in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. They arrived at Augſburg in 1548 ; and, alter a ſhort flay 
there, went to Schweinfurt in Franconia, which was the  birth- 
place of Grinthler. They had not been long there, before 
Schweinfurt was beſieged and burnt: but they eſcaped with their 
lives, and fled in the utmoſt diſtreſs to Hammelburg. They were 
not ſuffered to continue long there, and were driven to the laſt ſhift, 
when Iuckily the elector Palatine invited Grunthler to be profeſſor 
of phyſic at Heidelburg. Morata died in 1555, in the Proteſtant 
= | | religion, 
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religion, which ſhe embraced upon her coming to Germany. Her 
huſband and brother did not long ſurvive her. 

She compoled ſeveral works, a great part of which were burnt 
with the town of Schweinfurt; the remainder were collected and 
publiſhed by Cælius Secundus Curio. They conſiſt of orations, 
dialogues, letters, and tranſlations, 

MORAVIANS, or, to call them by their proper name, 
HERRNHUTERS, are a myſterious ſc& of Chriſtians, which 
have ariſen in this century. and made a conliderable progreſs in 
ſeveral countries, under the direction and management of Nicholas 
Lewis, count of Zinzendorf: on which account they are called 
1 Zinzendorfians by the king of Pruſſia, in his“ Memoirs of the 
Houſe of Brandenburg.“ From the narrative which count Zin— 
zendorf has given of himfelf, we learn, that from the tenth year of 
his age he formed a deſign of gathering together a little ſociety of 
J Believers, amongit whom he might live, and who ſhould entirely 
=__— employ themſelves in exerciſes of devotion under him. When he 
= became of age, which was in 1721, his thoughts were wholly bent. 
| upon executing his project; and being joined by fome perſons who 

Ft were in his way of thinking, he ſettled at Bertholſdorf in Upper 
| Luſatia, an eſtate which he had purchaſed. He gave the curacy of 
that village, then vacant, to a miniſter of his own complexion ; and 
Berthol{dort ſoon became talked of for a new fort of piety. 

The fame of this was carried to Moravia, by one Chriſtian 
| David, a carpenter, who had been before in that country, and had 
= endeavoured to propagate a diſtaſte to the ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh 
n church, and to create among ſeveral people an inclination to Pro- 
teſtantiſm. This fellow engaged two or three of the profelytes he 
| had made, to leave that country, and to come with their families to 
= | Bertholſdort, where they were gladly received by the count. They 
45 were directed to build a houſe in a wood, about half a league from 

that: village, which was ſoon finithed: fo that, on St. Martin's- 
14 Day, in 1722, theſe people held their firſt meeting there. A great 
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4 many people from Moravia, and clicwhere, flocked to this new ſet- 
13 tlement, and eſtabliſhed themſclves under the protection of count 
Zinzendorf, who alſo himfcli fixed his relidence here. In a few 
| years it became a conſiderable village, having an orphan-houſle, 


and other public buildings. Thirty-four houſes were built there in 
| 1728; and, in 1732, the number of inhabitants amounted to {ix 


9 hundred. An adjacent hill, called the Huth. Berg, gave occaſion to 
1 theſe coloniſts to call their dwelling- place Huth des Herrn, and af- 
4 terwards Herrnhuth, which may be interpreted, The Guard or 
a Protection of the Lord;“ and from this the whole ſect has taken 
4 its name. The count Zinzendorf died on May 9, 1760, at 


1 Herrnhuth in Sileſia, in his fixtieth year. 
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MORDAUNT CHARLES), earl of Peterborough, fon of John 
lord Mordaunt, of Ryegate, was born about 1638; and, 11.107 5, 
ſucceeded his father in honours and eſtate, In his youth he ſerved 
under the admirals Torrington and Narborough in the Mediterra- 
nean, during the war with the ſtate of Algiers; and, in 1680, em- 
barked for Africa with the earl of Plymouth, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at Tangier, when it was beſicked by the Moors. "to the 
reign of James II. he was one of thoſe lords who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their zeal againſt the repeal of the teſt act; and, di. 
Uking the meaſures and deſigns of the court, obtained leave to £0 
over into Holland, to accept the command of a Dutch ſquadron in 
the Velt-Indics. On his arrival, he preſſed the prince of Orange 
to undertake an expedition into England, repreſenting the matter 
as extremely eaſy; but, his ſcheme appearing too romantic to the 
Yrince to build upon, his highneſs at that time evaded it. 

in 1688, he accompanied his highneſs in his expedition into Eng- 
land; and, upon his advancement to the throne, was {worn of the 
privy-council, made one of the lords of the bed-chamber, and, in 
order to attend at the coronation as an earl, advanced to the dignity 
of carl of Monmouth, April 9. 1689, having the day betore been 
conſtituted firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. He had likewiſe the 
command of the royal regiment of horſe, which the city of Lon- 
don had raiſed for the public ſervice, and of which his majeſty WAS 
colonel : but, in Nov. 1690, he w as removed from his polt in the 
trealury. In June 1697, upon the death of his uncle Henry, earl 
of Petérborouę gh, he ſucceeded to that title; and, upon the acceſ- 
lion of queen "Anne, was deſigned for the Welt- Ind ics, being in- 
veſted with the commiflion of captain- -general and governor of Ja- 
maica, and command of the army and leet for that expedi ton. In 
March 1705, he was ſworn of the privy- -council ; and the ſame 
year declared general and commander in chief of the forces ſent to 
Spain, and joint-admiral of the fleet with Sir Cloudfley Shovell, of 
which, the year following, he had the fole command, Sir Cloud- 
ſlay remaining in the Britith ſeas. For the great and wonderful ſer- 
vices he now rendered the ſtate, his lordſhip was declared general 
in Spain by Charles III. aſterwards emperor of Germany; and, 
the war being looked upon as likely to be concluded, he received 
her majeſty's commiſſion to be ambaſſador extrordinary, with power 
and inſtructions for treating and adjuſting all matters of ftate and 
traſhc between the two kingdoms. In 1710 and 1711, he was 
employed in embaſlics to Vienna, Turin, and ſeveral of the courts 
in Italy. On his return to England, he was made colonel of the 
royal regiment of horſe-guards ; and being general of the marines, 
lord- lieutenant of the county of Norchampton, Was, in 1713. in- 
ſtalled at Windſor a knight of the garter. Soon after which he 
was ſent ambailador extraor dinary to the 1 of Sicily. and to ne- 
gotiate affairs with other Italian princes; and, in March 1718-14, 
was 
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was made governor of the iſland of Minorca. In the reign of 
George I. he was general of all the marine forces in Great-Britain, 
in which poſt he was likewiſe continued by his ſucceſſor. He died 
in his paſſage to Liſbon, whither he was going for the recovery of 
his health, Oct. 25, 1735, aged 77. | 

| — | 

MORE (Sir Tromas), chancellor of England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. anda very extraordinary perſon, was born in London, 
in 1480. He was the ſon of Sir John More, knt. who was one of 
the judges of the King's-Bench, and a man of rare abilities and in- 
tegrity. He was edncated in London, at a free-ſchool, called St. 
Anthony's, where bithop Whitgitt, and other eminent men, had 
been brought up, and made a progreſs in grammar-learning, ſuit— 
able to his uncommon parts and application, He was afterwards 

laced in the family of cardinal Morton, bithop of Canterbury, and 
chancellor of England: a method of education much prattifed in 
thoſe times; although the being taken in was a favour, not uſually 
granted to any but noblemen's ſons, and is, therefore, a ſtrong teſ- 
timony of Sir John More's worth and merit. : 

In 1497, he was ſent to Canterbury-College, now part of Chriſt 
Church, in Oxford; where he heard the lectures of Linacer and 
Grocyn, upon the Latin and Greek tongues : and it was not long 
before he gave ſpecimens of a maſterly ſkill in both, by“ Epigrams 
and Tranſlations, which are printed in his works. After two 
years ſpent at Oxtord, where he alſo made a ſuitable progreſs in the 
academical ſtudies, as rhetoric, logic, and philoſophy, he was re- 
moved to New-Inn, London, in order to apply to the law ; and 
ſoon after to Lincoln's-Inn, where he continued his ſtudies till he 
became a barriſter. It is remarkable, that this great and illuſtrious 
man, when he was about twenty years of age, began to practiſe a 
monkiſh diſcipline upon himſelf ; wearing a tharp thirt of hair next 
to his ſkin, which he never after left entirely off, not even when he 
was lord-chancellor. 

At the age of twenty-one, he was a burgeſs in parliament, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf remarkably in 130g, by oppoling a ſublidy 
demanded by Henry VII. with ſuch firength of argument, that it 
was actually refuſed by the parliament. The king reſented the 
matter ſo highly, that he would not be ſatisfied, till he had ſome 
way revenged it: and ſince the fon, who had nothing, could loſe 
nothing, he deviſed a cauſeleſs quarrel againſt the father; and ſend— 
ing him to the Tower, kept him there, till he had forced a fine of 
100l. from him, for his pretended offence, 

As ſoon as he had put on the bar-gown, he read a public lecture 
in the church of St Lawrence, Old-Jewry, upon St. Auſtin's trea- 
tiſe, „De civitate Dei.” He did this ſo incomparably well, that 
every body of note went to hear him. He was then appointed law- 


reader at Furnival's-Inn, which place he held above three year; 
3 ” and 
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and afterwards took lodgings near the Charter-Houſe, and went 
through all the ſpiritual exerciſes of that ſociety, but without en- 
ging in a vow: for though he once felt a {trong inclination to 
take the order of, the Franciſcans, as well as the prieſthood, he had 
ood reaſons for declining both. One was, the dtthculry he found, 
after all the diſcipline he uſed, to preſerve his challity : for which 


reaſon, following the advice of Dr. Collet, dean of St. Paul's, 


whom he had long ago choſen for his ghoſtly father, he engaged in 
a marriage with Jane, daughter of John Colt, Eſq. of New- Hall, 
in Effex; and ſettling his wife and family at Bucklerſbury. he at- 
tended the buſineſs of his profeſſion. at his chambers in Lincoln's- 


Inn, where he continued til] he was called to the bench, and had 


read there twice. In the mean time he was appointed. in 1508, 
judge of the ſheriff's court in the city of London; ; made a juitice 
of the peace; and became ſo eminent in the practice of the law, 
that there was ſcarce a cauſe of importance tried at the bar, in 
which he was not concerned, 

Meanwhile, he found leiſure to excerciſe his talents in polite lite- 
rature ; and, in the height of this hurry of bulineſs, wrote his 
60 Utopia.“ At this time he began the © Hiſtory of Richard III.“ 
but it was never pertetted, and is eſteemed none of his beſt pieces: 
it is, however, inſerted in Kennet's“ Complete Hiſtory of Eng- 
land.” Before he entered into the ſervice of Henry VIIT. he had 
been twice employed, with his majeſty's conſent, at the ſuit of the 
Engliſh merchants, as their agent in ſome conſiderable diſputes be- 
tween them and the merchants of the Steel-Yard ; and, about 1516, 
he went to Flanders with Tonilall, bithop of Durham, and Dr. 
Knight, commiſſioners for renewing the treaty of alliance between 
Henry VIII. and Charles V. then only archduke of Auſtria. Sir 
Thomas's parts, learning, ability in the law, and dexterity in the 
management of buſineſs, were now become ſo well known to 
Henry VIII. that he ordered cardinal Wolley to engage him in the 
ſervice of the court. With this view the carding] offered him a 


penſion, which Sir Thomas then refuted, as not thinking it cqu 1 


valent to his preſent advantages: but the king ſoon after inliited 
upon his entering into his ſervice, and, for want of a better va- 
cancy, obliged him, for the preſent, to accept tne place of Maiter 
of the Requelts. Within a month after he was knighted, and ap- 


pointed one of the privy-council. In 1320, he was made trea- 


ſurer of the Exchequer; and ſoon after this bought a houſe by the 
river-{ide at Chelſea, where he ſettled with his fat nily, having 
buricd his firit wife, and married a ſecond. In 1523, he was 
choſen ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons; and, foon after, thewed 
great intrepidity in fruſtrating a motion fo an oppretfive ſublidy, 
1 by cardinal Wolley. In 1527, he was juincd, with 
ſeveral other officers of ſtate, to cardinal Wolſey, in an embaily to 
France; and, in July 1529, he ſet oat with Tounitall, on another 
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to Cambray. Before he went on this laſt embaſſy, the king ſounded 
him upon the ſubject of his divorce from Catharine of Arragon, a as 
he did again after his return; but did not receive either time an an- 
{wer agreeable to his inclinations. Yet his majeſty's fixed refolu- 
tion in that point did not hinder him, upon the <([yrace 0f cardinal 
Wolſcy, from intruſtivg the great ſal with Sir Thomas, which 
was delivered to him, O8 25, 1330. This favour was the more 
extraordinary, as he was the fri layman who enjoye! it : but the 
truth is, it was apparently conferred with a view of engaging him 
to approve the intended divorce. Ac cordingly, he entered upomit 
with juſt apprehenfions of the danger to which it would expoſe him 
on that account; and, after he had executed all the duties ot 11 tor 
near three „ars, with a moſt exemplary Q: lige ACE, ine Maghant- 
"yy of ſpirit, and a moſt incorruptcd | integrity, be reſtgned it May 
, 15339. Anne Ioleyn's coronation being fixed for May 31, 
on 60 all fair means were uſed to win him over; and, when theſe 
proved ineffectual, recourſe was had to threats and terrors. In the 
enſuing parliament, a bill was brought into the Houſe of Lords, 
attaintiug him, as well as his friend bilhop Fiſher and fome others, 
of miſpriſion of treaſon, for countenancing and encouraging E * 
7abcth Barton, the ous nun of Kent, in her ene prac- 
tices; but, upon examination, his innocence in that matter fo 
clearly appeared, that his enemies were obliged to ſtrike his name 
out of the bill. Several other accufations were brought again{t 
him with the fame ill facceſs, till the act of ſupremacy ' was palled 
in 1534, when the oath enjoined by that act being tendered to hiny 
about a month after, he reſufed to take it, Hereup: on he was firlt 
taken into the cuſtody of the abbot of Weſtminſter; and, upon a 
ſecond refuſal four days after, committed priſoner to the Tower of 
London. After he had lain fiſteen months in priſon, he was ar- 
raigned, ed, and found guilty, for d -nying the king's ſupremacy z 
and accordingly condemned to be hanged, drawn, od quartered, 
and his head to be ſtuck on a pole Upon London- Bridge. But this 
{entence, on account of the high ofhce he had borne, was, all but 
the laſt particular, changed by the King into beheading; which was 
executed July 5, 1535. on Tower-Hill. He was the author of 
many and various works, His Englith ones were collected and 
publiſhed by the order of queen Mary in 1557; his Latin, at 
Balil, in 1563, and at Louvain in 15066. He had a fon and three 


daughters by his firſt wife, but none by his ſecond. 
— — 


MORE (Dr. HENRY), was the ſecond fon of Alexander More, 
Eſq. and born at Grantham in Lincolnthire, Oct. 12, 1614. His 
parents, being great Calviniſts, took eſpecial care to breed up their 
fon in Calvindic principles; and with this deſign kept him under a 
private maſter of their own perfualion, under whoſe direction he 
continued till he was fourteen years of age, Then, at the inſtiga— 
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tion of his uncle, who diſcerned in him very uncommon talents, 
he was ſent to Eton- School, in order to be — rlected in the Greek 
and Latin tongues ; carrying with him a ſtrict charge not to recede 
from the principles in which he had been ſo carefully trained: not- 
withitanding which he diſcarded them before he left Eton. In 
1031, he was admitted of Chriit's -Colleg 72 in Cambrid ge, and, at 
his own earneſt ſolicitations, under a 5 5 that was no Calviniſt. 

Here he plunged himſelf immediately over head and ears in philo— 
{ophy, and applied himſelf to the works of Ariftorte, Cardan, Ju- 
lius Scaliger, and other eminent philoſophers: all w hich he read 
over, ind made hinfelt maſter of, before he took his bachelor of 
1 degree, which was in 1635. In 1640, he compoſed his 

« Pſycho Zoin, or Life of the Soul; which, with an addition of 
other poems, he repudiithed in 1647, 8vo. under the title of“ Phi 
lolophical Poems,“ and dedicated to his father. The preceding 
year he had taken his maiter of arts degree; and, being choſen fel- 
low of his college, became tutor to ſeveral Por uu ol great quality. 
In 1673, he accepted a prebend in the church of Glouceſter, being 
collated to it by lady Conway's brother, lord Finch, who was then 
chancellor of England, and afterwards earl of Nottingham ; ; but 
foon refigned it to Dr. Lilward Fowler, afterwards biſhop of Glou- 
ceiter, on whom it was conferred at his requeſt, He withſtood all 
the cou riſhip that was made to him, to accept of ſeveral conlider= 
able promotions in Ire land ; and a very g good biftopric having been 
procured tor him in Ensland, his friends got him as far as Whites 
hall, in order to kits le majelty's hand for it: but as ſoon as he 
underitood the buſineſs, which had hitherto been concealed from 
him, he could not be prevailed on 1o itir a ſtep further, He was, 
propoſe as a candidate to the Royal Society by Dr. Wilkins and 
Dr. Cudworth, the 4ti of June 1661. and clected fellow ſoon 
after. His wr [tings were in prodigious vogue. He died Sept. 1, 
16057, in his 73d year; and was buricch 1 in the chapel of his college. 

— — 

MORE (ALEX IDE R), Was the ſon of a Scotſ nan, Who was 
principal of the college at Caſtres in Languedoc, and born there in 
1016, When he was about twenty, he was fent to Geneva to ihudy 
divinity ; and finding, upon his arrival, that the chair of the Greek 
proſeffor was vacant, he became a candidate for it, and gained 1t 
againſt many competitors, as old again as himſelf He fuc ceeded 
Sbinheim, who was called away to Leyden, in the functions Of 
divinity profefſor and minittar of Geneva. Salmaiius procured 
him the divinity-profeſſor's place at Middleburg, together with the 
parith church; which occafioned him to depart from Geneva in 
1049. The gentlemen of Ainſterdam, at hy arrival in Holland. 
Offered him the profeflorſhip of hiltory, Which was become vacant 


by the death of Votlius ; but not being abic to detach him from his 
David 
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Blondel : nevertheleſs, upon a ſecond offer, he accepted it about 
three years after. In 1654, he left his profetlorſhip of hiſtory for 
ſome time to take a journey into Italy. During his ſtay there, he 
wrote a beautiful poem upon the defeat of the Furkiſh fleet by the 
Venetians. By this poem he gainc« a chain of gold, which the 
republic of Venice made him a preſcnt of. He returned to his 
charge; and after ſome ſtorms, which he bore from the Walloon 
ſynods, went into France, to be ordained miniſter of the church of 
Paris: but his character being a very ambiguous one, both in re- 
gard-to faith and morals, he met with ſeveral troubles and vexations. 
He was accuſed at this time before provincial ſynods : all accuſa- 
tions however were eluded or found void, for he was received mi- 
niſter of the church of Paris. He died at Paris, in the ducheſs of 
Rohan's houſe, in September 1670, and had never been married. 
He publiſhed ſome works. | 


—— 


MORE, or SMYTH fJames, Efq.) was the fon of Arthur 
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More, Eſq. one of the lords commitltoners of trade in the reign of £ 
queen Anne; and his mother was the daughter of Mr. Smyth, who 5 
lefr this his grandſon an handſome eſtate, upon which account he $ 
obiained an act of parliament to change his name from More to 15 
Smyth; and, beſides this eſtate at the death of his grandfather, he 5 

2 


had his place of pay-malter to the band of gentlemen penſioners 
with his younger brother Arthur More, Fſq. He was bred at 
Worceſter-College, Oxford; and, while he was there, wrote a co— 
medy, called «© I he Rival Modes.” This play was condemned in 
the acting, but he printed it in 1727, Being of a gay diſpoſition, 
he infinuated himſelf into the favour of the duke of Wharton; 
and being allo, like him, deſtitute of prudence, he Joined with 
that nobleman in writing a paper called“ The Inquiſitor ;** which 
breathed fo much the ſpirit of Jacobiniſin, that the publiſher thought 
proper to ſacrifice his profit to his ſafety, and diſcontinue it. By 
uſing too much freedom with Pope, he occaſioned that poet to ſtig- 
matize him in his Dunciad. This gentleman died in 1734, at 
W hilter, near Iſleworth in Middleſex, for which county he was a 
juſtice of peace. | 
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MOREL, the name of ſeveral celebrated printers to the kings 
of France, who, like the Stephens's, were alſo very learned men. 
WILLI IA MOREL died at Paris in 1564. FREDERic MoRE1, 
who was alſo interpreter'in the Greek and Latin tongues, as well 
as printer to the King, died in 1583. He left a ſon of his own 
name, who became more famous than his father. He died in 1630, 
aged 78. His ſons and grandſons trod in his ſteps : they diſtin- 
gutihed themſelves in literature, and maintained alſo the reputation 


which he had acquired by printing. 
MOREL 
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MOREL (ANDREAS), an eminent antiquary, was born at Bern 
in Switzerland, it does not appear in what year. He had ſo ſtrong 
a paſſion for the ſtudy of Medals, that he was firmly perſuaded ot 
its being natural to him. He travelled through ſeveral countries, 
and made large collections. He was exhorted by Ezekiel Span- 
heim, and er Saen of his learned acquaintance, to think of commu- 
nicating his collections to = public and, in 1683, he publiſhed 
at Paris, in 8vo. “ Specimen univerſe rei nummariæ antiquze,” 
Soon after this eſſay appeared, Louis XIV. gave him a place in his 
cabinet of antiques ; which, though it brought him great honour 
and ſome profit for the preſent, yet colt him very dear in the end: 
for, whether he {poke too frecly of Mr. de Louvois, on account of 
his falary, which it ſeems was not very well paid, or for ſome pri- 
vate realon of which we are ignorant, he was, by order of that 
miniſter, committed to the Baſtile, where he lay for three years. 
He was rcleated at the death of Louvois, which happened i in 1691, 
but not till the canton of Bern ſolicited in his favour. He then 
returned to Switzerland, and refumed his grand delign ; and after- 
wards, in 1694, went to Arnſtad in Germany, upon an invitation 
from the count of Schwartzburg, with whom he lived in quality of 
his antiquary. He died of :an apoplexy at Arnſtad, ates 10, 170g. 
He publihed other works belides his“ Specimen. 

—_— 

MORERT (Lewis), was born at Bargemont, a ſmall village in 
Provence, in 1643. He went through all parts of claſſical learning 
at Draguignan, under the fathers of the Chriſtian doctrine; ſtudied 
rhetoric in the college of Jeſuits at Aix, where he alſo performed 
his courſe of philoſophy ; and thence removed to Lyons, where he 
ſtudied divinity. When he was but eighteen, he compoſed a ſmall 
allegorical work, entitled, © Le pais d'amour;“ and, in 1666, a 
collection of French poems, which he called © Doux plaifirs de la 

oeſie:“ to which works he only put the firit letters of his name. 
Fe applicd himſelf diligently to the Italian and Spanith languages; 
and this latter enabled him to tranilate Rodriguez's book upon 
Chriſtian Perfection. After he had taken orders, he preached at 
Lyons tor five years with great ſucceis ; and here formed the plan 


of his“ Hiſtorical Dictionary,“ the firtt edition of which appeared 


at Lyons in 1074- While he was engaged in the 2d edition of his 
Dictionary,“ his friends recommended him to M. de Pompone, 
ſecretary of ſtate, who invited him to his houſe, in 1678. M. de 
Pompone having reſigned his poſt in 1679, Moreri took the oppor- 
tunity of retiring to his own houſe, in order to complete his work. 
He did not, however, live to do it; for, his health declining more 
and more every day, he died July 10, 1680, aged 97. He may be 
ſaid to have ſacrificed both his fortune and life tor the public, when 
he undertook ſo laborious a work, which was the cauſe of his ſick- 
nels and immature death. 

| MORES 
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MORES (EDWARD-ROW EH), deſcended from an ancient family, 
was born Jan. 13, 1730, at Tunſtall in Kent, where his father 
was rector for near go years. IIe was educated at Merchant- Pay- 
Jors-School ; and admitted a commoner of Queen's-College, Ox- 
ford, June 24, 1746. Before he was twenty, Mr. Mores pub- 
liſhed at Oxford in 4to. in 4746, © Nomina & Inſignia gentilitia 
Nobilium Equitumque ſub Edvardo Primo rege militantium.“ He 
had alſo printed, except notes and preface, a new edition in 8vo. of 
Dionyſius Halicarnallenfts « de clatis Rhetoribus,” with vignettes 
engraved by Green. In 1752, he printed in half a 4to. ſheer, 
ſome corrections made by Junins in his own copy of his edition of 
« Cxdmon's Saxon paraphraſe of Genelis, and other parts of the 
Old Teſtament, Amſtelod. 1655 ;” and, in 1754, he engraved 
15 of the drawings fiom the MS. in the Bodleian- Library. At this 
time he was elected F. S. A. and two years after was one of a com- 
mittee for examining the minute- books of that fociety, with a view 
to ſelecting from thence papers proper tor publication. Being in- 
tended for orders by his father, he took the degrees of B. A. 
May 12, 1750, and M. A. Jan. 15, 1753; before which time 
he had formed confiderable collections relative to the Antiquities, 
&c. of Oxford, and particularly to® thoſe of his own college, 
whoſe archives he arranged, and made large extracts from, with a 
view to its hiſtory, The Equitable Society for atſurance on lives 
and ſurvivorſhip by annuities of 100l. increating to the ſurvivors, 
in {ix claſſes of ages from i to 10—19 to 20 - to 30—30 to 40 
—40 to 30-350 to the extremity of lite, owes its exittence to Mr. 
Mores. | 

Mr. Mores was a moſt indefatigable collector, and poſſeſſed great 
application in the early part of his life, but in the latter part gave 
himſelf up to habits of negligence and ditlipation, which brought 
him to his end by a mortification, in the 4gth year of his age, at 
his houle at Low-Layton, Nov. 28, 1778. He married Suſannah, 
daughter of Mr. Bridgman, an eminent grocer in Whitechapel, 
who was before his father-in-law by having married the widow of 
his father. By this lady, who died in 1767, he had one ſon and 
one daughter. Mr. Mores' only fitter was married in 1756 to Mr. 
John Warburton, fon of the late antiquary and Somerſet-Herald, 


John Warburton, EIg. 


MORGUES{MaTTHEw DE), was born at Vellai in Langue— 
doc, in 1592, of no inconſiderable family. He turned Jeſuit at 
firſt, and had ſeveral pupils at Avignon in the Jeſuits-College 
there; but afterwards gave the Jeſuits the flip, and quitted their 
order, He preached at Parts with great ſucceſs, and in 1619, was 
made preacher to queen Margaret. He was nominated to the bi- 
ſbopric of Toulon by Lewis XIII. but could never obtain his bulls 
from Rome. Upon the impriſonment of Mary de Medicis, he re- 
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tired from court to his father's houſe, where Richelieu took mea- 
ſures to ſeize him. It was believed, that this prelate, who had 
been a domeſtic of the cardinal, would have cauſed him to be 
{ſtrangled or impriſoned without noiſe. He was appriſed of this 
deſign the night before; upon which he left his father's houſe, and 
retircd into the moſt uncultivated parts of France, where he lay 
concealed for fix weeks under all the inconveniences his health 
could be expoſed to. 

Mean while the queen-mother, coming from Compeigne, and 
being defirous to publiſh an apology for herſelf, ſent in queſt of 
Morgues Sieur de St. Germain, and ordered him to write an an- 
ſwer to a pamphlet entitled,“ La De fenſe du Roi & de ſes Miniſtres;“ 
whoſe author had taken great freedoms with that princeſs's honour. 


In 1631, he publiſhed an anſwer to the queen's ſatisfaction; and 


aſterwards wrote ſeveral pieces againſt the creatures of Richelieu. 
He died in 1670, in his 88th year, and left behind him a“ Hiſtory 
of Lewis the Juſt,” of which Guy Patin has more than once made 
honourable mention. 


% 


MORHOF (DANIEL GEORGE), a very learned German, was 
'born of a good family at Wiſmar, a town in the duchy of Meck- 
8 y y 
lenbure, Feb. 6, 1629. At ſixteen, he was ſent to Stettin, where 

By 39 
he ſtudied philoſophy under John Micrælius, Hebrew under Joa- 
chim Fabricius, and civil law under John Sichman; without ne- 
glecting in the mean time Latin and Greek literature, which he had 


been taught at home. TWẽo years after, he removed to Roſtock, 


in order to continue the ſtudy of the law; and, by ſome verſes 
which he publiſhed at this place, was choſen profeſſor of poetry in 
1660. The ſame year he made a journey into Holland and Eng- 
land, reſided fome time at the univerſity of Oxford, and then re- 


turned to his employment at Roſtock. He did not long continue in 


it; for, in 1663, the duke of Holſtein, having founded an uni- 
verſity at Kiel, engaged him to accept in it the profeſſorſhip of 


oetry and eloquence. In 1670, he made a ſecond journey into 


Kiel in 1671; two years after was made preteftor of hiſtory; and, 
in 1680, librarian of the univertity, He purſued his ſtudies hard, 
and compoſed a great number of works : but, his conſtitution being 
weak and unable to bear this, an ill habit of body came upon him 
early in life; which being increaſed initead of cured, by drinking 
Pyrmont waters, carried him off in 1691. | 

: — — 

MORIN {Joann BApTIST), phyiician and regius profeſſor of 
mathematics at Paris, was born at Villefranche in Beaujolois, in 
1583. Aſter ſtudying philoſophy at Aix in Provence, and phyſic 
at Avignon, of which he commenced doctor in 1613, he went to 

5 | Paris, 
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8 and lived with Claude 3 5 of Boulogne; who 
ſent him to examine the nature of metals in the mines of Hungary, 
and thereby gave occaſion to his © Mundi ſublunaris Anatomia,” 
which was his firſt production, and publithed in 1619. Upon his 
return to his patron, the biſhop, who kept one Daviſon, an altrolo- 
ger, in his houſe, he took a fancy to judicial aſtrology, becauſe of 
the uncertainty which he found in phyſic. After the death of the 
's biſhop, he lived with the abbé de la Bretonniere, in quality of his 
phyſician, for four years ; and, in 1621, was taken into the family 
of the duke of Luxemburg, where he lived eight years more. In 
16go, he was choſen profeſſor royal of mathematics, upon the 
death of Sinclair; and his friends would have had him to have 
married his widow. But Morin had regulated his conduct by the 
ſtars ever ſince 1617; and, as he did not find that they encouraged 

him to marry, he reſolved to live-{ingle. 

Morin had, by virtue of his profeſſion, acceſs to the great, even 
to cardinal Richelieu; and, under the adminiſtration of cardinal 
Mazarine, he obtained a penſion of 2000 livres, which was always 
very punctually paid him. His friends pretend, that his 17 6 
have frequently foretold the truth. He died at Paris, Nov. 6 

: 1636. He wrote a great number of books, whoſe titles it would 


be tedious, as well as uſeleſs, to enumerate. 
— — N 
MORIN (Jo N), a moſt learned perſon, was born at Blois, of 
Proteftant parents, in 1591. He was inſtructed in the Belles Let- 
tres at Rochelle, and afterwards went to Leyden; where he made 
himſelf very ſcilful in the Greek, Latin, and Oriental tongues, and 
applied himſelf to philoſophy, law, mathematics, and divinity. 
Returning to France, he went to ſettle at Paris, where he gained 
An acquaintance with cardinal du Perron, and was converted Dy 
him to the Catholic religion. Some time after he entered into th 
congregation of the oratory, lately eſtabliſhed, and began to pokes 
himſelf known by his Jearning and his works, He was invited to 
Rome by cardinal Barberint, by order of the pope, who received him 
very graciouſly, and intended to make uſe of him in the re- union 
of the Greek to the Roman church, which was then in agitation. 
After having continued nine years at Rome, he was recalled, by 
order of cardinal Richelicu, to France; where he ſpent the remain- 
der of his life in learned labours, and died of an apoplexy at Paris, 


in 1059. 
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MORIN Sinlon) a celebrated fanatic of the 17th century, 
was born at Richemont, near Aumale ; and had been clerk to Mr. 
Charron, general paymaſter of the army. He was very ignorant 
and illiterate; and theretore it 1s no wonder, if, meddling | in ſpiri— 
tual matters, he fell into great errors. He was not 89 nt with 


broaching his whimites in converlation, but wrote them in a book, 
3 which 
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which he cauſed to be privately ra in 1647, under the title of 
« Penſces de Morin dedices au Roi.” He was in priſon at Paris, 
at the time when Gaſſendi's friends were writing againſt the aſtro- 
loger John Baptiſt Morin, whom they upbraided (but, as he replied, 
falſely) with being the brother of. this fanatic. This was about 
1650, after which Simon Morin was ſet at liberty as a viſionary, 
and ſuffered to continue ſo till 1661; when Des Marets de St. 
Sorlin, who, though a fanatic and viſionary himſelf, had conceived 
a violent averſion to him, diſcovered his whole ſcheme, and had 
him taken up. Des Marets both impeached him and became his 
accuſer; upon which, Morin was brought to a trial, and condemned 
to be burnt alive. This ſentence was executed on him at Paris, 
March 14, 1663. Morin gave out that he would rife again the third 
day; which made many of the mob gather together at the place 
where he was burnt. He died with remarkable reſolution. 
—————_—_—_—— 


MORINUS (SręPHANVus), a learned French Proteſtant, was 


the ſon of a merchant, and born at Caen Jan. 1, 1625. Loling 


his father at three years of age, he fell under the care of his mo- 
ther, who deſigned him for trade: but, his inclination carrying 
him vehemently to books, he was ſuffered to purſue it. He went 
through the claſſics and philoſophy at Caen; and then removed to 
Sedan, to ſtudy theology under Peter du Moulin, who conceived a 
great friendſhip for him. He atterwards continued his theological 
{tudies under Andrew Rivet, and joined to them that of the Oriental 
tongues, in which he made a great proficiency under Golius. 
Returning to his country in 1649, he became a miniſter of two 
churches in the neighbourhood of Caen; and in 16532 married. 


In 1664, he was choſen miniſter of Caen; and his merits ſoon - 


connected him in friendſhip with ſeveral learned men, which were 
then in that city. The revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1685, 


obliging him to quit Caen, he retired with his wife and three children 


into Holland. He went at firſt to Leyden, but ſoon after was cal- 
led to Amſterdam, to be profeſſor of the Oriental tongues in the 
univerſity there; to which employment was joined, two years aſter, 
that of miniſter in ordinary He died, after a long indiſpoſition 
both of body and mind, May 5, 1700. He was the author of 
ſeveral works. | 
HENRY Morin, his ſon, who died at Caen in 1728, aged 79, 
was a member of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres 
at Paris; and there are ſeveral diilertations ef his in the memoirs 


of this academy. 
. — — 

MORISON (Roß RRT), phyſician and profeſſor of botany at 
Oxtord, was born at Aberdeen in 1620; and educated in that uni- 
verſity, Where he took 2 maſter of arts degree in 1638. The 
civil wars oblig d him leave his country; and he went and fixed 
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at Paris, where he applied himſelf with great eagerneſs to botany 
and alſo to anatomy He took the degree of doctor in phylic at 
Angus, in 1648; and his reputation as a great botaniſt being very 
well known, he was introduced to the duke of Orleans, who, in 
1650, gave him the direction of the royal gardens at Blois. He 
exerciſed this office till the death of that prince, and afterwards 
went over to England in 1660. Charles II. to whom the dike 
of Orleans had prefented him at Blois the ſame year, ſent for him 
to London, and gave him the ritle of his phylician, and that of 
profeſſor royal of butany, with a penſion of 200]. per ann. After— 
wards he was choſen fellow of the college of phyſicians. While 
he was in the ſervice of the duke of Orleans, he was perſuaded to 
write the“ Hiſtory of Plants,” the duke promiſing, at the fame 
time, to bear the charges of it, and to leave him the whole profit. 
That prince's death hindere.| the execution of this delign ; but, 
when Moriſon came to enjoy a penſion under the king of Great- 
Britain, he began to be more in earv-l{t than ever about this great 
attempt. He had publithed, in 1669, his © Piæludium Botani— 
cum,” which procured him ſo mich reputation, that the univerſity 
of Oxford chole him for their botanical profellor, He did not 
however, live to finiſh it, but died at London in 1683, aged 64. 
He was buricd in the church of St. Martin in the Fields. 


MORLEY (Dr. GEOROE), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was ſon 
of Francis Morley, Eſq. by a filter of Sir John Denham, and born 
in Cheapſide, London, 1597. He loſt his parents when very 
young, and alfo his patrimony, by his father's being engaged for 
other people's debts. However, at fourteen, he was elected a 
King's ſcholar at Weſtminſter-School, and became a ſtudent of 
Chriſt-Church, Oxford, in 1613; where he took the firſt degree 
in arts in 1618, and the ſecond in 1621. Then he went to be 
chaplain to Robert carl of Carnarvon and his lady, with whom he 
lived till 1640, without having, or ſeeking, any preferment in the 
church. After that, he was preſented to the rectory of Hartfield 
in Suſſex, which he exchanged for the rectory of Mildenhall in 
Wiltſhire : but before this exchange, Charles I. to whom he 
was chaplain in ordinary, had given him a canonry of Chriſt— 
Church, Oxford, in 1641. This is ſaid to be the only preter- - 
ment he ever defired ; and he gave the firſt year's profit of it to his 
majeſty, towards the charge of the war, then begun. In 1648 
he was deprived of all his preferments, and impriſoned for ſome 
little time. He was one of the divines, who afſiſted the king at 
the treaty of Newport in the Ifle of Wight. March 1648-9, he 

repared the brave lord Caple for. death, and accompanied him to 


the ſcaffold on Tower-Hill. 


In i650, Morley withdrew to the Hague; and, after a ſhort 
ſlay there, went and lived with his friend Dr. John Earle, at Ant- 
, 3 Werp, 
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werp, in the houſe of Sir Charles Cotterel, Aſter they had thus 

continued about a year together, Sir Charles being invited to be 
ſteward to the queen of Bohemia, and Dr. Earle to attend upon 
James, duke of York, in France, Morley then removed into the fa- 
miiy of the lady Frances Hyde, wite of Sir Edward Hyde, in the 
I me city oi Antwerp: 

When all things were preparing for the king's reſtoration, Mor— 
ley was ſent over by chancellor Hyde, two months before, to help 
to pave the way for that great event: and, upon the king's return 
he was not only reſtored to his canonry, but alſo promoted to the 
deanery of Chriſt-Church. He was inſtalled, July 1660; and no- 
minated to the bithopric of Worceſter, Oct. following. Some 
time after, he was made dean of his Majeſty's royal chapel ; and 
in 1662, tranilated to the biſhopric of Wincheſter, He died in 
Oct. 1684. He was the author of ſome ſmall pieces. 

— — 

MORN AW Pair Dr), lord of Pleſſis Marly, an :Huftriodd 
French Proteſtant, privy- counſellor of Henry IV. and governor of 
Saumur, was born.at Buhi in Vexin, 1349. His father died when 
he was not more than ten years of age; and his mother, making 
open profellion af the Proteſtant religion in 1561, ſet up a lecture 
in her own houſe, which perfectly confirmed him in it. His lite- 
rary education was carried on with the utmoſt care and circum- 
ſpection ; and the progreſs he made therein diſplayed his uncom- 
mon parts and application. 

In 1567 he was obliged to retire ſrom Paris, where he was pur- 
ſuing his ſtudies, on account of the commotions which were break- 
ing out again; and ſoon after took up arms, and ſerved a cam- 
paign or two. But, having the misfortune to break one of his 
arms, he quitted the profeſſion of a loidicr, and began to entertain 
thoughts of travelling into forcign countries; not only to be out of 
the way, till the civil wars ſhould be at an end, but for the ſake 
of ſome baths, which he hoped would reſtore to him the free uſe 
of his ar. He arrived with great dilhculty at Geneva in 1508, 
where he made but a ſhort ſtay on account of the plague, which 
was there; from this he proceeded to Heidelburg in Germars!. 
Here he entered upon the ſtudy of the civil law. In 1569, he 
went to Franctort, where he was affectionately received by the ce- 
lebrated Languet, who gave him inſtructions for his future travels, 
and recommendatory letters to ſeveral great men. He ſtayed ſonia 
time afterwards at Padua, for the ſake of perfecting himſelf further 
in the knowledge of the civil law, and then proceeded to Venice. 
From Venice, in 1571, he went to Rome, where he came into perils 
about his religion; but having the good Juck to efcape, from Rome 
he returned to Venice, from Venice 10 Vienna; and thence, after 
taking a round through Hungary, Bohedvis” Milhia, Saxony, 


Helle, Franconia, to Francfort, where he arrived in Sept. 1551. 
Hh 2 In 
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In 1372, he went into Flanders, to ſurvey the ſituation, the 
ſtrength, the fortifications, and garriſons of that country, and after- 
wards paſſed over to England, where he was graciouſly received by 
queen Elizabeth. In 1575, he married, and publiſhed the ſame 
year a treatiſe © Concerning Life and Death.” In 1576 he was 
wounded and made a priſoner; but, gaining his liberty, he went 
to the court of the king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of 
France, who received him very gractouſly, gave him one of the 
firſt places in his council, and upon all occaſions A great deference 
to his judgment. Du Pleſſis on his part did the king great ſervices. 
He went into England to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth for him 
in 1577, into Flanders in 1578, and to the Diet of Au 5 
1579. In 1578, he publiſhed a treatiſe © Concerning the Church”? 
in which he explained his motives for leaving the Popiſh, and 
embracing the Proteſtant religion: and, in 1579 began his book 
« Upon the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion.” This was ſucceeded 
by ſeveral other works. . 
In 1621, when Lewis XIII. made war upon the Proteſtants, 
he took away the government of Saumur from Du Pleſſis; he now 
retired to his barony of La Foreſt in Poictou, where he died in 


1623. 


—B 
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MORTON (Thou As), a learned Engliſh biſhop, of the ſame 
family with cardinal John Morton, in the reign of Henry VII. by 
whoſe contrivance and management the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter were united, was born at York in 1564. He was ſent to 
St. John's-College, Cambridge, in 1582; of which he was choſen 
fellow in 1592. In about 1599, he was made chaplain to the 
earl of Huntingdon, lord preſident of the north, and was choſen 
by him for his dexterity and acuteneſs in diſputing with the Ro- 
miſh recuſants. - In 1602, when the plague raged in that city, he 
behaved with the greateſt charity and reſolution. The year follow- 
ing, the lord Eure being appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to the 
emperor of Germany, and king of Denmark, Morton attended 
him as chaplain; and made great advantages of his travels, by col- 
lecting books and viliting the univerſities of Germany. In 1606, 
he was made chaplain in ordinary to James I. and preferred to the 
deanery of Glouceiter in 1607. In 1609, he was removed to the 
deanery of Wincheſter; and the ſame year Dr. Sutcliff, dean of 
Exeter, founding a college at Chelſea for divines to be employed in 
defending the Proteſtant religion againſt the Papiſts, he was appoint- 
ed one of the fellows. In 1615, he was advanced to the ſee of 
Cheſter; and, in 1618, to that of Litchfield and Coventry. In 
1632, he was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Durham, which he 
held with great reputation, till the opening of the long parliament : 
when he met with great inſults from the common people, and was 
once in extreme hazard of his life at Weltminſter, He was com- 
mitted 
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mitted to the cuſtody of the uſher of the black rod; and, April 
1645, was brought before the commons, for chriſtening a child in 
the old way, and ſigning it with the ſign of the croſs, contrary to 
the directory; and, becauſe he refuſed to deliver up the fea] of the 
county palatine of Durham he was committed to the Tower. 
Here he continued ſix months, and then returned to his lodgings 
at Durham-Houſe ; the parliament, upon the diſſolution of the 
biſhoprics, having voted him 8ool. per annum. At laſt he was 
obliged to quit Durham-Houſe, by the ſoldiers who came to gar- 
riſon it, a little before the death of Charles I. and then went to 
Exeter-Houſe in the Strand, at the invitation of the earl of Rutland, 
where he continued but a ſhort time. Afﬀteryſeveral removals, he 
took up his abode with Sir Henry Yelvert6n, at Eaſton Manduit 
in Northamptonſhire, where he died, Sept. 22, 1659, in his 


95th year. 7 5 
MOSCHUS and BION (for they have uſually been joined toge- 


ther) were two Grecian poets of antiquity, and contemporaries of 
Theocritus. We underitand from Moſchus, that Bion was of 
Smyrna; that he was a paſtoral poet; and that he unhappily pe- 
riſhed by poiſon. Some athrm Moſchus to have been the ſcholar 
of Ariſtarchus, in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor ; while others 
ſuppoſe him to have been the ſcholar of Bion, and probably his 


ſucceſſor in governing the poetic ſchool, 
_— — — 


MOSHEIM (JOHN LavRENcCE), an illuſtrious German divine, 
Was born in 1695, of a noble family. The German univerſities 
loaded him with literary honours: the king of Denmark invited 
him to fettle at Copenhagen: the duke of Brunſwick called him 
thence to Helmſtadt, where he filled the academical chair of divi- 
nity; was honoured with the character of eccleſiaſtical counſellor 
to the court; and preſided over the ſeminaries of learning in the 
duchy of Woltembuttle and the principality of Blackenburg. Hav- 
ing been made chancellor to the univerſity of Gottingen, he died 
in 1775. His Latin tranſlation of“ Cudworth's Intellectual 
Syſtem,” enriched with large annotations, diſcovered a profound 
acquaintance with ancient learning and philoſophy, and his“ Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory, from the Birth of Chriſt to the Beginning of 
the preſent Century,“ is unqueſtionably the beſt that is extant, 


MOSS (De RogBERT), an Engliſh divine, and dean of Ely, was 
eldeſt ſon of Mr. Robert Moſs, a gentleman in good circumſtances, 
and born at Gillingham in Norfolk, in 1666. He was brought up 
at Norwich-School, and admitted ſizar at Benet-College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1682; B. A. and fellow, 1685; B. D. 1690; acquired 
great reputation both as a diſputant aud preacher ; was a candidate 
tor the place of public orator, which he loſt by a few votes; 
6 | preacher 
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preacher to the ſociety of Gray's-Inn, London, 1698; aſſiſtant 
preacher to Dr. Wake, at St. James's, Weſtminſter, 1669. He was 
ſworn chaplain, in three ſucceeding reigns, to king William, queen 
. Anne, and George I. and being one of the chaplains in waiting, 
when queen Anne. viſited the univerſity of Cambridge, April 5, 
1705, he was then created D D. In 17c8, he was invited by the 
a | 179 e of St. Lawrence, Jewry, on the reſignation of dean 
tanhope, to accept of their I ucſday lecture, which he held till 
1727, and then reſigned it, on account of his growing infirmities. 
In 1742, on the death of Dr. Roderick, he was nominated by the 
queen to the deanery of Ely, which was the higheſt, but not the laſt 
promotion he obtained in the church ; for, in 1714. he was colla- 
ted by Robinſon, biſhop of London, to Gliſton, a [mall reory on 
the eaſtern ſide of Hertfordſhire. The gout deprived him of the 
uſe of his limbs, for ſome of the laſt years of his life; and he died, 
March 26, 1729. in his 63d year; and was buried in the preſbytery 
of his own cathedral, under'a plain ſtone, with a ſimple inſcription, 
He wrote ſome Latin and Englith pocms, &c. 
| | — — 
. MOTHE LE VAVER(FRANCIS DE LA), counſellor of ſtate, 
and preceptor to the duke of Anjou, only brother to Lewis XIV. 
was born at Paris in the year 1388. He was very well educated by 
a learned father, whole merits and employment rendered him of 
conſequence; and he became fo eminently learned himſelf, and 
diſtingmſhed by his writings, that he was conſidered as one of the 
beſt members of the French academy, into which he was admitted 
in the year 1639. He was loved and conſidered by the two cardi— 
nals Richelieu and Mazarine, who governed France ſucceſſively. 
Splendid titles and honourable poſts were beftowed upon him. 
He was a man of a very regular conduct, and a true philoſopher 
in his manners; yet was ſuſpected of having no religion. As 
great a philoſopher as he was, and as little ſtreſs as he affected to 
lay upon the goods of this life, he was extremely afflicted at the loſs 
of his only fon, who was about thirty-five years of age: and his 
grief d ſordered him fo much, that in three months after he married 
again, although he was above ſeventy-five years old. 

He lived a long time after his ſecond marriage, and died in the 
year 1672. His works, collected into a body by his ſon, were 
dedicated to cardinal Mazarine in 1659: but the beſt and com- 
pleteſt collection of them was that of Paris, 1669, dedicated to 
Lewis XIV. and conſiſting of fifteen volumes in 12mo. 


- MOTHERBY (Dr. GeorGce), was born in 1731. This gentle- 
man became a very eminent phyſician, and acquired much reputa- 
tion from A new Medical Dictionary” which he publiſhed. He 
died in 1793. | 


MOTTE 
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MOTTE (Ax TrOIN RE HOUDART DE LA), an ingenious French- 
man, greatly diſtinguithed by his writings in verſe and proſe, and 
by the literary conteſts he had with ſeveral eminent perfons, was 
born at Paris in 1672. His taſte lay towards the theatre; and he 
often amuſed himſelf, when he was young, with acting plays. At 
twenty, he produced a comedy of three acts, called “ Lex origi- 
naux ;” the ill ſucceſs of which {-» diſguſted him with the world, 
that he retired to the abbey of La Trappe, with a reſolution to 
ſpend his life in devotion. The fervour of this abating, he returned 
to Paris, and his former ſtudies, in which he continued to the end 
of his life. He wrote a great number of things with very different 
ſucceſs; and no man was ever more criticiſed, and yct more praiſed, 
than he. His“ Diſcours ſur Homere”” is a maſter- piece of elegance, 
and one of his belt pieces in profe; yet his manner there of treating 
the ancients was thought fo very exceptionable, that madam Dacier 
was provoked to write a volume againſt him, to which La Motte 
replied. | 

"He became blind in the latter years of his life, and died in 1731. 
He was of the French academy. He wrote a great deal in epic 
poetry, tragedy, comedy, lyric, paſtoral, and fables; beſides a vaſt 
variety of diſcourſes, critical and academical, in proſe. 


| — 
MOTTEUX (PETER ANTHONY), was born in 1660, at Rouen 
in Normandy, where alſo he received his education. On the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz, he came over to England. He lived 
at firlt with his godiather and relation Paul Dominique, Eſq. but 
afterwards grew a conliderable trader himſelf, kept a large Eaſt- 
India warehouſe in Leadenhall-Street, and had a very genteel place 
in the General- Poſt-Othce relating to the foreign letters, bein 
maſter of ſeveral languages. During his reſidence in this kingdom, 
he acquired fo perfect a maſtery of the Engliſh language, that he 
not only was qualified to oblige the world with a very good tranſla- 
tion of * Don Quixote,” but allo wrote ſeveral “ Songs,” 
« Prologues,” © Epilogues,” &c. and what was fil] more extraor- 
dinary, became a very eminent dramatic writer in a language to 
which he was not a native. The reſpective titles of his numerous 
pieces of that kind, may be ſeen in the Piographia Dramatica. 
This gentleman was found dead ina diforderly houſe in the pariſh 
of St. Clement-Danes, Feb. 19, 1718, being his birth-day, not 
without ſuſpicion of having been murdered. His body was interred 
5 his own pariſh church, St. Andrew Underſhaft, in the city of 
ondon. N | 


MOTTEVILLE (Fa AxCES BEETAN D, DAME DE), a cele- 
brated French lady, was born in Normandy about 1615. She 
was the daughter of a gentleman who belonged to the court; and 
her wit and amiable manners recommended her to Anne of Auſtria, 
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who kept her ny near her. Cardinal Richelieu, who was 
always jealous of the favourites of this princefs, having diſgraced 
her, ſhe retired with her mother to Normandy ; where the married 
Nicholas Langlois, lord of Motteville, an old man, who died in 
about two years. After the death of Richelieu, Anne of Auſtria, 
having been declared regent, recalled her to court. Here gratitude 
put her upon writing the hiſtory of this princeſs, which has been 
printed ſeveral times. She died at Paris in 1689, aged 75. 

MOTTLEY (Jonx, Eſq.) was born in 1692. He received 

the firſt rudiments of his education at St. Martin's library-ſchool, 


founded by archbiſhop Teniſon ; but was ſoon called forth into 


buſineſs, being placed in the Exciſe-Office at 16 years of age under 
the comptroller, lord viſcount Howe, whoſe brother and fer were 
both related by marriage to his mother. This place he kept till 
1720, when, in conſequence of an unhappy contract he had made, 
probably in purſuit of ſome of the bubbles of that infatuated year, 
he was obliged to reſign it. Soon after the acceſſion of George I. 
Mr. Mottley had been promiſed by the lord Halifax, at that time 
firſt lord of the treaſury, the place of one of the commiſſioners of 
the Wine-Licence-Office ; but when the day came that his name 
ſhould have been inſerted in the patent, a more powerful intereſt, to 
his great ſurpriſe, had ſtepped in between him and the preferment 
of which he had ſo poſitive a promiſe. This, however, was not 
the only diſappointment of that kind which this gentleman met 
with, for, at the period above mentioned, when he parted with his 
place in the Exciſe, he had one in the Exchequer abſolutely given 
to him by Sir Robert Walpole, to whom he lay under many other 
obligations. But in this caſe as well as the preceding one, at the 
very time that he imagined himſelf the ſureſt, he was doomed to 
find his hopes fruſtrated ; for that miniſter, no longer than three 
days afterwards recollecting that he had made a prior promiſe of it 
to another, Mr. Mottley was obliged to relinquiſh his claim to him, 
who had, in honour, an earlier right to it. Mr. Guiſe, our au- 
thor's grandfather by the mother's fide, had ſettled an eſtate on 
him after the death of his mother, ſhe being to receive the income 
of it during her life-time ; but that lady, living above her circum- 
ſtances, ſoon became conſiderably involved in debt; upon which 
Mr. Mottley, in order to free her from her incumbrances, conſented 
to the ſale of the eſtate, although ſhe was no more than tenant for 
life. This ſtep was taken at the very time that he loſt his place in 
the Exciſe, which might perhaps be one motive for his joining in 
the (ale, and when he was almoſt 28 years of age. In the ſame 


year, finding his fortune in ſome meaſure impaired, and his pro- 


ſpecs over-clouded, he applied to his pen, which had hitherto been 
only his amuſement, for the means of immediate ſupport, and 


wrote his firſt play, which met with tolerable ſucceſs. From that 
time 
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time he depended chiefly on his literary abilities for the amend- 
ment of his fortune, and wrote five dramatic pieces; ſome of 
which met with tolerable fucceſs. Ile had allo a hand in the 
compoſition of that many-fathered piece, * The Devil to pay,” 
and the farce of « Penelope.” He publiſhed a © Life of the great 
Czar Peter,” by ſubſcription, in which he met with the ſanction 
of ſome of the royal family, and great numbers of the nobility 


and gentry. Mr. Mottley died Oct. go, 1750. 


MOUNTFORT (WILLIAM), who was far from a con- 
temptible writer, was in much greater eminence as an actor. He 
was born in 1659, in Staffordſhire. It is ſuppoſed that he went 
on the ſtage when young: at any rate he appeared on it after the 
fall of Jefferies, and was greatly admired: but great as were his 
excellencies, he did not, in all probability, reach that fummit of 
perfection which he might have arrived at, had he not been un- 
timely cut off, by the hands of a bale atfaſtin, in the 9g4 year of 
his age. His death happened in Nortoik-Street in the Strand. 
His body was buried in the church-yard of St. Clement-Dancs. 
He left ſix dramatic pieces behind him. 

MOYLE (WarrTrsr, Eſq), a very ingenious and learned 
Englith writer, was ſon of Sir Walter Moyle, and born in Corn— 
wall in 1672. Aſter he had made a conſiderable progreſs in ſchool 
learning, he was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford; and thence 
removed to the Temple, where he applied himſeif chiefly to ſuch 
parts of the Jaw, as led him into the knowledge of our con— 
ſtitution and government. He came into the world with a firm 
zeal for the Proteſtant ſettlement, and a grent contempt of thoſe 
who imagined, that the liberty of our conſtitution and the Re» 
formation could ſubſiſt under a Popiſh king; nor did he ever vary 
from theſe ſentiments, 

In 1697, he joined with Mr. Trenchard in writing a pamphlet, 
entitled,“ An Argument ſhewing, that a Standing Army is in— 
conſiſtent with a free Government, and abſolutely deſtructive to 
the Conſtitution of the Engliſh Monarchy.” The ſame year, at 
the requeit of Dr. Davenant, he tranſlated Xenophon's “ Dis- 
courſe upon improving the Revenue of the State of Athens.” 

He was for ſome time a member of pariiament, where he al- 
ways acted a very honourable and diſintereſted part ; but he had 
made ſo great advances in letters, and was ſo bent upon his ſtudies, 
that he never had any reliſh for that ſtation. He died June , 
1721, aged 49. | 


—.—— 
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— — — 
born in 1705, at Herforden, in the circle of Weſtphalia. He 
came into Ruſſia during the reign of Catharine I. and was, not 
long afterwards, admitted into the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
In 1731, ſoon after the acceſſion of the empreſs Anne, he com- 
menced, at the expence of the crown, his travels over European 
Ruſſia, and into the extreme parts of Siberia, He was abſent 
ſeveral years upon this expedition, and did not return to Peterfburg 
until the reign of Elizabeth. The prefent empreſs, an able judge 


and rewarder of merit, conferred. upon him a very ample ſalary, 


and.appointed him counſellor of ſtate, and keeper of the archives 
at Moſcow, where he reſided about ſixteen years. He collected, 
during his travels, the moſt ample materials for the hiſtory and 
geography of that extenſive empire, which was ſcarcely known to 


the Ruſſians themſelves, before his valuable reſcarches were given 


to the world in various publications. His principal work is a 
Collection of Ruſſian Hiltories,” in nine volumes 8vo. printed 
at different intervals, at the preſs of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences. | 

He ſpoke and wrote the German, Ruſſian, French, and Latin 
tongues with ſurpriſing fluency ; and read the Engliſh, Dutch, 
Swediſh, Daniſh, and Greek with great facility, He died in the 
latter-end of 1783. The empreſs, who, in conſideration of his 
great merit, had honoured him with the order of Saint Vladimir, 
has, in reſpect to his memory, conferred a penſion on his widow, 


and ennobled his ſon. a 


— — 

MUNDAY (Ax rTHONv), is celebrated by Meres amongſt the 
comic poets as the beſt plotter; but none of his dramatic pieces 
are come down to the preſent times. He was firit a ſtage- player, 
then an apprentice: having left his maſter, he went to Italy, and 
arriving at Rome, made a ſhort ſtay there. After this he was 
ſervant to the earl of Oxford, and a meſſenger of the queen's 
bed-chamber. He appears to have been a writer through a very 
long period, there being works exiſting publithed by him, which 
are dated in 1380 and 1621, and probably both earlier and later 
than thoſe years. In 1582, he detected the treaſonable practices 
of Edmund Campion, and his confederates, of which he pub- 
liſhed an account, which brought down upon him the yengeance 
of his opponents. | ; 

MUNSTER (SEBASTIAN), an eminent German divine, was 
born at Ingheiheim in 1489; and, at fourteen, ſent to Heidelburg 
to ſtudy. TI wo years after, he entered the convent of the Cor- 
deliers, where he laboured afliduouſly ; yet did not content him- 
ſelf with the fludies relating to his profeſſion, but applied himſelf 
allo to mathematics and colmography. He was the firſt who pub- 
lihed a Chaldce Grammar and Lexicon,” and gave the worid, 

a lhort 
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a ſhort time after, a « Talmudic Dictionary.“ He went after? 
wards to Baſil, and ſucceeded Pelicanus, of whom he had learned 
Hebrew, in the profeſſorſhip of that language. He was one of 
the firſt who attached himſelf to Luther; but not with that zeal, 
which diſtinguiſhed the early reformers. He publiſhed a great 
number of works, of which the principal and molt excellent is a 
Latin verſion from the Hebrew of all the books of the Old 
Teſtament, with learned notes, printed at Baſil in 1534 and 
1546. He died of the plague at Baſil in 1552, aged 6g. 
MURATORI (Lewis ANTHONY), an Italian writer, was 
born at Vignole in the territory of Bologna, 1672. Happily en- 
dowed, and as happily educated, he was invited, at the age of 
twenty-two, by Charles Borromzus to Milan, to take care of the 
college and library there; and fix years after, in 1700, to Modena; 
where he was made librarian to the duke, and keeper of the ar- 
chives of the Duchy. In this fituation he ſpent his life, highly 
honoured by all the learned of his own and other countries, and 
admitted into numerous academies. Amidſt theſe diſtinctions he 
ſuffered, as all diſtinguiſhed men muſt do, from calumny. He was 
accuſed of Hereſy, and even Atheiſm ; and it was given out, that 
Benedict XIV. had diſcovered certain paſſages in his writings, 
which ought to be ſubmitted to the inquiſitors of Spain. Muratori, 
however, who ſeems to have been a very good Chriſtian, as well 
as a very learned man, juſtified himſelf to the pope ; and the pope 


was fo ſatisfied, that he wrote him a letter of conſolation, which 


does honour to them both. Muratori died in 1750, aged ſeventy- 
ſeven; and left ſuch monuments of univerſal knowledge and in- 
tenſe application behind him, as the life and ſtrength of one man 
ſhould fcarcely ſeem equal to. 

— — 


MURIETUS (Marc ANTHONY), a very ingenious and learned 


critic, was defcended from a good family, and born at Muret, a 


village near Limoges in France, April 12, 1526. We know not 
who were his matiters, nor what the place of his education; but 
it was probably Limoges. Having come to Agen to fee his fall, 
he paſſed on from thence to Auch, where he began to teach in the 
archiepiſcopal college, and to read lectures upon Cicero and 
Terence, After ſome ſtay in this place, he went to Villeneuve; 
where he was employed by a rich merchant in the education of 
his children, and at the ſame time taught the Latin authors in a 
public ſchool. Two years after his ſettling here, he went to Agen, 
to pay a vitit to Scaliger; who had the higheſt eſteem and af- 
tection for him, and who ever kept up a moſt intimate correſpon- 
dence with him. He removed from Villeneuve to Paris, from 
Paris to Poictiers, from Poictiers to Bourdeaux in 1547, and from 
Bourdeaux to Paris again in 1552, The year after being accuſed 
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of fodomy, he was thrown into prifon. Shame, and the fear of 
uniſhment, affected him fo, that he reſolved to ſtarve himſeif to 
death; but he was deterred from this by his friends, who laboured 
to procure his releafe, and after much pains effected it. He could 
not continue any longer at Paris, and therefore withdrew to T hou+ 
PT where he read lectures in civil law. But here the friendſhip 
he conceived for one of his pupils Memmius Fremiot, a native of 
Dijon, expoſed him to freſh ſuſpicions ; and the accuſation brought 
againſt him at Paris was here renewed. Muretas now fled from 
France into Italy. He ſpent ſeveral years at Padua and Venice, 
and taught the youth in thoſe cities. Some fay, that he was 
guilty of the ſame abomination at Venice, with which he had 
been charged in France; but others declare, that he was only fuſe 
pected, and that he juſtified himſelf in ſome letters which he 
wrote to Lambin. 
Muretus was thirty-four, when the cardinal Hippolite d'Eſt 
called him to Rome, at the recommendation of the cardinal Francis 
de Tournon, and took him into his ſervice : and from that time, 
whether he led a more regular life, or whether envy ceaſed to 
perſecute him, nothing amiſs was further ſaid of him, but all the 
world was edificd with his conduct as well as his writings. In 
1562, he attended his patron, who was going to France in quality 
of legate a latere; but did not return with him to Rome, being 
prevailed on to read public lectures at Paris upon Ariftotle's 
« Ethics;” which he did with ſingular applauſe to 1367. After 
that, he taught the civil law for four years, with great exactneſs 
and elegance. He ſpent the remainder of his life, in teaching the 
Belles Lettres, and explaining the Latin authors. In 1576, he 
entered into orders, and was ordained prieſt : he devoted himſelf 
with zeal to all the exerciſes of piety. He died at Paris, June 4, 
138, aged 59. He was wade a citizen of Rome (which title he 
has placed at the head of ſome of his pieces) probably by pope 
Gregory XIII. who eſteemed him very highly, and conterred 
maty igvours on him. His works have been collected, and printed 
in ſeveral volumes &vo. at Verona. They confitt of orations, 
poems, epiſtles, various readings, and tranflations of Greck au- 
thors, Axiſtotle in particular. 
— — 
MURRAY (WiLLtam), earl of Mansfield. fourth fon of David, 
earl uf Stormont, was born on the 2d day of March 1703, at Perth 
in the Kingdom of Scotland. His reſidence there was but of ſhort 
datiation, being brought to London at the age of three ycars, 
whicy will account for his having contracted none of the pe- 
Cuilarities of the dialect of his country. At the age of fourteen 
he was admitted of Wellminſter-School as king's ſcholar. During 
the time of his being at ſchool, he gave early proots of his un- 
common abilities, not ſo much in his poetry, as in his other 
N exerciſes; 
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exerciſes; and particularly in his declamations, which were ſure 
tokens and prognoſtics of that eloquence which grew up to ſuch 
maturity and perfection at the bar and in both houſes of parliament. 
At the election in May 1723, he ſtood firſt on the lift of thoſe gen- 
tlemen who were ſent to Oxford, and was entered of Chriſt's- 
hurch June 18, in that year. In the year 1727, he had taken 
the degree of B. A. and on the death of king George I. was 
amongſt thoſe of the univerſity who compoſed Latin verſes on that 
event. On the 26th day of June 1730, he took the degree of 
M A. and probabiy ſoon afterwards left the univerftity. Before he 
devoted himiclt to buſineſs, he made the tour of Europe, and on 
his return Hecame a member of the Society of Lincoln's-Inn, and 
was in due lime called ty the bar. The fortune of lord Mansfield 
at this period, we believe, was rather {lender ; but he ſoon ſupplied 
any Jeficiency in that reſpect by his application and abilities. In 
both houſes Hr. Murray was employed as an advocate, and fo much 
to the fatistastion of! his clients, that afterwards, in Sept. 1743, he 
was vrefented viti the freedom of Edinburgh ina gold box. On 
the 20tir oi Nov. 1738, he married lady Elizabeth Finch, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Winchelſ-a; and, in the month of November 
1742, Wwae appointed fol1c:tor-general, in the place of Sir John 
Strange, who refigned. He ligewile was choſen to repreſent the 
town of Boroughbriclge in parliament, for which place he was allo 
returned in 17,7 and 1754- In the month of March 1746-7, he 
was appointed ene of the managers for the impeachment of lord 
Lovat by the Houſe of Commons, and it fell to his lot to obſerve 
on the evidence previous to the lords giving their judgment; which 
talk he executed with much candour, moderation, and propriety. 
On the advancement of Sir Dudley Rider to the chief. juſticeſhip of 
the King's-Bench in 1754, Mr. Murray ſucceeded him as attorney 
eneral; and on his death, Nov. 1756, again became his ſucceſſor 
as chict-juſlice, into which office he was ſworn on the 8th of No- 
vember 1750, and took his ſeat on the bench on the 14th of the 
ſame month. He was called Serjeant, and ſworn chief-juſtice 
before the lord-chancellor Hardwicke, at his houſe in Great-Or- 
mondq-Street, in the prefence of the three judges, and moit of the 
officers of the court of King's-Bench. The motto on his rings was 
« Servate Domum.”* Immediately afterwards the great ſeal was 
put to a patent, which had before paſſed all the proper offices, 
creating him baron of Mansfield, to him, and the-heirs male of his 
body. As foon as lord Mansheld was eilablithed in the King's» 
Bench, he began to make improvements in the practice of that 
court. In 1557, he was offered, but refuſed, the office of lord- 
high-chancctlor; and, in Nov. 1758, he was elected a governor of 
the Charter-Houſe; in the room of the duke of Marlborough, then 
lately decealed, In January 1770, lord Mansfield again was offered 
the great ſeal, which was given to Mr. Charles Yorke z and, in 
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Hilary-Term 1771, he a third time declined the ſame offer, and 
the ſeal was intruſted to lord Bathurſt. In OR. 19, 1776, his 
lordſhip was made an ear] of Great-Britain, by the title of earl of 
Mansfield. In the riots of 1780, his lordſhip ſuffered irreparable 
lofs in his property, and narrowly eſcaped with his life : for his pe- 
cumary loſs, however, he afterwards declined the indemnification 
offered by the ſtate. In June 1788, he religned the office of chief— 
juſtice of the King's-Bench, and died March 20, 1793, in his 
Soth year. His remains were interred between thoſe of the late 
earl of Chatham and lord Robert Manners in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 
— — 

MUSE Us, an ancient Greek poet, who lived before Homer; 
but of whom we have nothing now remaining, except the titles of 
fome poems, recorded by ancient authors. There goes, indeed, 
under his name, an admired piece upon“ The Loves of Hero and 
Leander :” but ſome aſcribe it, with probability, to Muſzus, a 
learned grammarian, who lived in the fifth century. 

— — — : 

MUSCHENBROECE (PETER pt), a very diſtinguiſhed na- 
tural philoſopher, lawyer, and mathematician, was born at Utrecht, 
a little before 1700. He was firſt profeſſor of theſe in his own uni- 
verſity, and afterwards invited to the chair at Leyden, where he 
died full of reputation and honours in 1761. He was a member 
of ſeveral academies ; particularly that of Sciences at Paris. He 
was author of ſeveral works in Latin. 

| — — 

MUSCULUS (Wor rancus), a celebrated German divine and 
reformer, whole life was chequered with many extraordinary partt- 
culars. He was the ſon of a cooper, and born at Dieuze upon Lor- 
rain, in 1497. His father, ſeeing him inclined to books, deſigned 
him for a ſcholar ; but, not having wherewithal to educate him in 
that way, Muſculus was obliged to provide for his own ſubſiltence, 
which accordingly he did, by tinging from door to door. He fung 
one day at veſpers, in a convent of Benedictines, fo happily, that 
they offered him the habit of the order, which he accepted, being 
then fifteen. He applied himſelf to ftudy, and became a very good 
preacher, He embraced Luther's principles, and ftrenuouſly ſup- 
ported them upon all occations : and this made fo {trong an imprel- 
ſion upon many of his brother friars, that molt of the Benedictines 
of that convent forſook the order. In the mean time, he raiſed 
himſelf many enemies, and found himſelf expoſed to many dif- 
bculties and Gang-rs: upon which he made an open proſeiſion of 
Lutheraniſm. He lied to Strafburg in 1327, and the fame year 
married Margaret Barth, whom he had betrothed before he left the 
monaſtery. > Asche had nothing to ſubſiſt on, he ſent his wife to 
ſervice in a clergyman's family, and bound himſelf apprentice to a 
weaver, Who dilimiſed him in two months, for diſputing too much 
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with an Anabaptiſt minilter, that had lodgings in the houſe. He 
then reſolved to earn his. bread, by working at the fortifications of 
Straſburg ; but, the evening before he was to begin this drudgery, 
he was informed that the magiſtrates had appointed him to preach 
every Sunday,, in the village of Dorlitheim. He did ſo; but 
lodged the reſt of the week at Straſburg with Martin Bucer, from 
whom he gained a livelihood by tranſcribing. Some months after, 
he was obliged to reſide at Dorliſheim, where he ſuffered the rigours 
of poverty with great conſtancy. His only moveable was the little 
bed he brought from the convent ; which however was occupied 
by his wife, who was ready to lye-in, while he lay on the ground 
apon a little ſtraw. He ſerved the church of this village a whole 
ear, without receiving one farthing of ſtipend, through the op- 
preſſion of the abbe who gathered the tithes and revenues of it; and 
mult have periſhed through want, if the magiſtrates of Straſburg 
had not aſſigned him a ſum out of the public treaſury. He was 
called back to Straſburg, to have the function of miniſter-deacon 
in the principal church conferred upon him: and, after he had ac- 
quitted himſelf in this character for about two years, he was called 
to Augſburg, where he began to preach in 1531. Here he had ter- 
rible conflicts to ſuſtain with the Papilts ; yet by degrees prevailed 
upon the magiſtrates to baniſh Popery entirely. Muſculus ſerved 
the church of Augſburg till 1348; when Charles V. having en- 
tered the city, and re-eſtabliſhed the Papiſts in the church of Notre- 
Dame, he found it necellary for his own ſafety to decamp. He 
retired to Switzerland, his wife and children following ſoon after ; 
and was invited by the magiltrates of Bern, in 1549, to the profeſ- 
ſorſtrip of divinity. He cheerfully accepted this invitation, and ac- 
quitted himſelf in this capacity with all imaginable pains : and, to 
ſhew his gratitude to the city of Bern, he never would accept of 
any employment, though ſeveral were offered him, elſewhere. He 
died at Bern, Aug. go, 1363. He was employed in ſome very im- 
portant eccle{ia [tical concerns. He was a conſiderable maſter of 
the Greek and Hebrew languages; although he was at the leaſt 
thirty-two when he began to {tudy the latter, and forty when he 
firſt applicd to the former. He publiſhed ſeveral books, and began 
with tranllations from the Greck into Latin. | 
| — — | 
MUSCULUS (ANDREW), a Lutheran author, profeſſor of di- 
vinity at Francfort upon the Oder, and ſuperintendant- general of 
the churches of the March of Brandenburg, was born at Schneburg 
in Mittin, and died an 1580, He publiſhed a great number of 
books; and, as he was pcrſaaded that ſome great revolutions would 
{von happen in Germany, and even that the end of the world was 
approaching, he wrote upon theſe {ubjects with the aſſurance of a 
man who pretcnds to have the key to the oracles of the Old and 


New Teſtament. 
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MUSGRAVE (Dr. WILLIAM), an Engliſh phyſician and anti- 
quary, was deſcended from an ancient family in Weſtmoreland, 
but born at Charlton- Muſgrave in Somerſetſhire, in 1657. Being 
educated, as is ſuppoſed, at Wykeham's-School near Wincheſter, 
he became, in 1675, a probationer-fellow of New-College in Ox- 
ford. He took the degree of bachelor of laws in 1682, but after- 
wards entered upon the phyſic line. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
greatly by his knowledge in his profeſſion, and in natural philoſo- 
phy; and was elected fellow of the Royal-Soctety, He was made 
ſecretary to it in 1684, in which quality he continued and publiſhed 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions,” from No. 167, to No. 178, in- 
cluſive; and ſeveral curious obſervations, which occurred to him in 
the comlſe of his profeſſion, he caufed to be inſerted, at different 
times, in that collection. He took his degrees in phyſic in 1685 
and 1689; and was afterwards admitted fellow of the college of 

hyſicians in London. In 1691, he went and ſettled in the city of 
fever, where he exerciſed his profeſſion a long time with great 
reputation and ſucceſs. He died Dec. 23, 1721. He compoſed 
ſeveral curious works. 
— ; 

MUSURUS (Marcus), a native of Candia, and one of thoſe 
learned men who appeared in Italy towards the beginning of the 
16th century. He taught Greek in the univerſity of Padua with 
great reputation. He Was an admirable Latin ſcholar, which had 
been rarely ohſerved in any other Greek tranfplanted into the Weſt ; 
and he ſtudied philoſophy with great eagerneſs. Some ſay, that 
the deſire of advancing himſelf carried him to Rome, to make his 
court to Leo X. and hedid not do this in vain : for he obtained of 
that pope the archbiſhopric of Malvazia, in the Morea, He was 
but juſt inveſted with it in 1517, when he died of a droply. He 
publiſhed nothing of his own but a few Greek verſes, and ſome 
pre faces in proſe. The public is obliged to him for the firſt editions 
of © Ariſtophanes” and“ Athenzus.” It is ſuppoſed that Leo X. 
had favoured him with an invitation to Rome: but it is certain he 
filled a profeiſor's chair at Rome. 


| . 


Nrn. (CN Elos), of Campania, an ancient Latin poet, 


was bred a ſoldier ; but quitted the profeſſion of arms, in 

mee to apply himſelf with more leiſure to poetry. Ac- 
cordingly he proſecuted that art with great diligence, and compoſed 
a hi: tory i in verſe, beſides a great number of comedies. But his 
ficit performance being brought upon the ſtage at Roine, fo highly 
2 inccuſed 
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incenſed Metellus by the ſatirical ſtrokes in it, that this nobleman, 
who was then very powerful, procured him to be baniſhed from the 
city. In this condition, he retired to Utica in Africa, where he 
died, anno U. C. 531. 


| — — 8 
NANI(CJoRN BA TIST), a noble Venetian, and proctor of St. 
Mark, was the ſon of John Nani, once poſſeſſed of the ſame poſt, 
and born Aug. go, 1616. He ſtudied polite learning under Peter 
Renzoli, of Arezzo, a ſecular prieit ; and went through his courſe 
of philoſophy among the Dominicans of St. Paul and St. John at 
Venice. His brother, Auguſtine Nani, being made commandant 
of Vicenza, he followed him to that city, and continued his ſtudies 
there. Upon his return to his own country, in 1647, he was one 
of the thirty who are drawn every year by lot, to aſſiſt at the elec- 
tion of magiſtrates, His father, who was a perſon of good abili- 
ties, formed this ſon for buſineſs himſelf ; and in that view carried 
him to Rome, where he went ambaſſador from the republic of Ve- 
nice to Urban VIII. He was admitted into the college of ſenatars 
in 1641, and not long after went ainbaſſador to France: which 
cliaracter he ſuſtained at Paris for the ſpace of five years, with 
great reputation. In 1648, Nani returned home, having obtained 
from France conſiderable ſuccours both of men and money, for 
carrying on the war againſt the Turks in Candia. His merit raiſed 
him ſoon after to be a member of the grand council to the repub- 
lic; in which he was appointed ſuperintendant of the marine and 
the finances, In 1654, he was ſent ambaſlador to the Imperial 
court of Germany; did the republic conſiderable ſervices ; and 
made a ſecond journey to that court, upon the election of the em- 
peror Leopold. While he was here, he received orders to go again 
| to France, in 1660. The Venetian ſenate were greatly ſatisfied 
N with his conduct, and appointed him proctor of St. Mak. Not 
; long after, in 1663, the great council nominated him captain-ge- 
neral of the marine: but, the air of the ſea not at all agreeing with 
his conſtitution, it was reſolved not to expoſe a life ſo valuable, and 
even neceſſary to the republic, to ſuch imminent danger: where= 
upon the nomination was withdrawn, He continued, however, to 
ſerve his country upon many conliderable occaſions, and was ap- 
pointed by the ſenate to write the?“ Hiſtory of Venice;” an em- 
pioy, which is given only to the principal nobility of that republic, 4 
He publithed the firit part ; and the ſecond was 1n the preſs, when 1 


he died Nov. 5, 1678, in his 63d year. Beſides this, he compoſed A 
other pieces, | | = 
—— - 


NAN TUEIL (ROBERT), the celebrated deſigner and engraver 
to Lewis the Fourtecnth's cabinet, was born in 1630, at Rheims, 
where his father kept a petty ſhop, ſuitable to his fortune, which 
was ſmall : however, he reſolved to give his ſon a liberal education. 


Vor. VII. No, 74. . Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, Robert was put to the grammar. ſchool at a proper 


age; and, as ſoon as he had made the neceſſary progreſs in claſſical 


learning, went through a courſe of philoſophy. He had from his 


childhood a ſtrong inclination and turn to drawing ; and he applied 
himſelf to it with ſuch ſucceſs, that being to maintain, according 
to cuſtom, his philoſophical theſis, at the end of two years, he 
drew and engraved it himſelf, Having engaged in matrimony 
while a young man, he was not able, with all his fine talents, to 
maintain his family at Rheims. In this exigence, he reſolved to 
ſeek for a better ſituation. He left his wife, and repaired to Paris, 
where, having in a ſhort time acquired a conſiderable ſum, he re- 
turned to Rheims, acquainted his wife with his ſucceſs, aud ſhewing 
her the money, ſhe was calily perſuaded to ſell what they had at 
Rheims, and remove to Paris, where his merit ſoon became known 
to every body. He died at Paris, Dec. 18, 1678, aged 48. 
— 

NARES ens} doctor of muſic, joint organiſt and compoſer 
of his majeſty's chapel-royal at St. James's, and late maſter of the 
children of the ſaid chapel-royal, which laſt place he had reſigned 
about two yrars, was the compoſer of divers anthems, which ma- 
nifeſt the ſtrength of his genius, and, together with his other works, 
will perpetuate his name, and rank him with the firſt in his profeſ- 
ion. The doctor died Feb. 10, 1783, and left two ſons and two 
daughters. His remains were interred the 14th, in the church of 
St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. | 

| — 

NASH (RIcHARD, Eſq.) was born at Swanſey in Glamorgan- 
ſhire, Oct. 18, 1674. His father was a gentleman, whoſe princi— 
pal income aroſe from a partnerſhip in a glaſs-houſe : his mother 
was niece to colonel Poyer, who was killed by Oliver Cromwell, 
for defending Pembroke-Caſtle againſt the rebels. He was edu- 
cated at Carmarthen-School, and thence ſent to Jeſus-College, Ox- 
ford, in order to prepare him for the ſtudy of the law. His father 
had ſtrained his little income to give his ſon ſuch an education; but, 
from the boy's natural vivacity, he hoped a recompence from his 

future preferment. In college, however, he ſoon ſhewed, that, 
though much might be expected from his genius, nothing could 
be hoped from his induſtry. Our hero went through all the mazes 
and adventures of a college intrigue, before he was ſeventeen : he 
offered marriage, the offer was accepted ; but the affair coming to 
the knowledge of his tutors, the bulineſs was prevented, and he 
was ſent home from college, with proper inſtructions to his father. 

The army ſeemed the moſt likely profeſſion, in which to diſplay 
this inclination for gallantry { he therefore purchaſed a pair of co- 
Jours, commenced a profeſſed admirer of the ſex, and dreſſed to 
the very edge of his finances. He ſoon became diſguſted with the 


lie of a ſoldier, quitted the army, entered his name as a ſtudent in 
| | mm the 
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the Temple-Books, and here went to the very ſummit of ſecond- 
rate luxury. When king William was upon the throne, Naſh was 
a member of the Middle-Temple. It had been long cuſtomary 
for the inns of court to entertain our monarchs upon their acceſſion 
to the crown, or any remarkable occaſion, with a revel and pa- 
eant. This ceremony, which has been at length totally diſconti- 
nued, was laſt exhibited in honour of king William; and Nath was 
choſen to conduct the whole with proper decorum. He was then 
but a very young man; but we ſee at how early an age he was 
thought proper to guide the amuſements of his country, and be the 
Arbiter Elegantiarum of his time. In conducting this entertain- 
ment, he had an opportunity of exhibiting all his abilities; and 
king William was ſo well ſatisfied with his performance, that he 
made him an offer of knighthood. This, however, he thought 
proper to refuſe, But though Nath acquired no riches by his late 
office, yet he gained many friends; or, what is more eaſily ob- 
. tained, many acquaintances, who often anſwer the end as well. He 
was entirely indebted to chance for his ſupport. He had generoſity 
for the wretched in the higheſt degree, at a time when his creditors 
complained of his juſtice, When he was to give in his accounts to 
the maſters of the temple, among other articles, he charged, For 
making one man happy, 101.” Being queſtioned about the mean- 
ing of ſo ſtrange an item, he frankly declared, that, happening to 
over-hear a poor man declare to his wife and a large family of chil- 
dren, that 1ol. would make him happy, he could not avoid trying 
the experiment. About 1704, he was made maſter of the cere- 
monies at Bath, on account of his great wit and vivacity. His 
finery he ſupported by gaming, and hith-rto enjoyed a fluctuating 
fortune; but theſe ſeminaries of vice being ſuppreſſed by the legiſ- 
lature in 1745, all Naſh's future hopes of ſucceeding by the tables 
were blown up. | 
Betore gaming was ſuppreſſed, and in the meridian of his life 
and fortune, his benefactions were generally found to equal his 
other expences. But of all the inſtances of Naſh's bounty, none 
does him more real honour, than the pains he took 1n eſtabliſhing 
an hoſpital at Bath; in which benefaction, doctor Oliver had a 
great ſhare. This was one of thoſe well-guided charities, dictated 
by reaſon, and ſupported by prudence, chiefly by the means of Dr. 
Oliver and Mr. Nath ; but not without the aſſiſtance of Mr. Allen, 
who gave them the {tones for building, and other benefactions: this 
hoſpital was erected, and it is at preſent fitted up for the reception 
of one hundred and ten patients, the cafes moſtly paralytic or le- 
prous. As he grew old, he grew infolent, and ſeemed not aware 
of the pain his attempts to be a wit gave others. This poor un- 
ſucceſsful gameſter huſbanded the waſting moments with an in- 
creaſed defire to continue the game, and to the la eayerly W ſhed 


ter one yet more happy throw. He died at his houſe in St. John's- 
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Court, Bath, Feb. 3, 1761, aged 87. After the corpſe had lain 
four days, it was conveyed to the abbey-church in that city, with 
a ſolemnity peculiar to his character. | 
— 
NAUDE (GaBRIEI), was deſcended of a reputable family 
and born at Paris, Feb. 12, 1600. His parents obſerving his fond- 
nel for cading, and inclination to letters, reſolved to breed him in 
that way; and accordingly ſent him to a religious community, to 
Icarn the firſt rudiments of grammar, and the principles of Chriſ- 
tianity. T hence he was removed to the univerſity, where he ap- 
zlied himſelf with great ſucceſs to claſſical learning; and, having 
LEE philoſophy, was created maſter of arts very young. As 
ſoon as he had tiniſhed his courſe in philoſophy, he remained ſome 
time at a fiand what profeſſion to chooſe, being adviſed by his 
friends to divinity ; but his inclination being more turned to phyſic, 
he fixed at length upon that faculty. Henry de Meſmes, preſident 
à mortier, hearing his character, made him keeper of his library, 
and took him into his family. He quitted it in 1626, in order to 
go to Padua to perfect himſelf in his ſtudies : but he did not con- 
tinue long in that univerſity, the death of his father, and his do- 
meſtic affairs, calling him back to Paris before the expiration of the 
car. 5 
: In 1628, the faculty of phyſic appointed him to make the cuſ- 
tomary diſcourle on the reception of licentiates; which performance 
entirely anſwered their expectations from him, and was made pub- 
lic. Jn 15g1, cardinal Bagni made him his librarian and Latin ſe— 
cretary, and carried him with him to Rome in the ſpring of that 
ear. Naude continued in this ſervice till the death of the cardi- 
nal, which happened July 24, 1641; and in the interim made an 
excurſion to Padua, to take his doctor of phyſic's degree, in order 
to ſupnort, with a better grace, the quality with which he had been 
honed by Lewis XIII. who had made him his phyſician, The 
ceremony of this appointment was performed March 25, 1633. 
After the death of his patron, he had thoughts of returning to 
France; but was detained in Italy by ſeveral advantageous offers 
made to him by perſons of conſideration in that country. Among 
theſe he preferred thoſe of cardinal Barberini, and cloſed with his 
eminence. However, as ſoon as cardinal Richelieu ſent for him to 
be iis libratian, he immediately returned to Paris; but he happened 
No! to be long in the fervice of the prime-miniſter, ſince cardinal 
Richelieu died in December following: however, he ſucceeded to 
the like poſt under Mazarine. The cardinal gave him two ſmall 
benefices; a canonry of Verdun, and the priory of Artige in the 
Limotin. Upon the diſgrace of Mazarine, his rich hbrary which 
was improved by Naude, was ſold, which gave him much uneaſi- 
neſs, At this time, Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, who ſet herſelf to 
draw into her dominions all the literati of Europe, procured a pro- 


poſal 


NAUGERIUS—NAYLOR. |: a 
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poſal to be made to Naude of being her library-keeper ; and as he 
was then out of all employ, he accepted the propoſal, and went to 
Cop. But he ſoon grew out of humour with his reſidence in Swe- 
den : and ſeeing France become more quiet than it had been, re- 
ſolved to return. Accordingly, he quitted Sweden, loaded with 


preſents from the queen, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction : but the 


fatigue of the journey threw him into a fever, which obliged him 
to ſtop at Abbeville ; and he died there July 29, 1633. He wrote 


a a great number of books. 


— — 


NAUGERIUS (ANDREAS), a noble Venetian, greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed by eloquence and learning, was born in 1482. He was 
ſent by the republic upon an embally to the emperor Charles I. and 
continued with that prince from the celebrated battle of Pavia, in 
1525, when Francis I. of France was taken priſoner, to 1528. 
Returning to his country, he was then ſent amballador to Francis 


I. but died upon the road in 1529. His works were publiſhed at 


Padua in 1718, in 4to. 
— 

NAYLOR (Jams), a remarkable Engliſh enthuſiaſt, was born 
about 1616, in the pariſh of Ardefley, near Wakefield in York- 
ſhire, where his father was a farmer, who had ſome eſtate of his 
own, but gave his fon no more education than to read Englith, 
James, however, had good natural parts, and had not been long 
come of age before he got himſelf a wife, and ſettled with her in 
Wakefield-Pariſh. Upon the breaking out of the civil wars in 
1641, he entered a private ſoldier in the parliament army under 
Jord Fairfax, heing then a Preſbyterian ; though with the times he 
afterwards turned Independent, and became quarter-maſter under 
general Lambert. In 1649, falling ſick in Scotland, he returned 
home to his plough ; and, in 1651-2, was a convert of the famous 
George Fox to Quakeriſm. He ſoon commenced preacher among 
that ſet, and obtained the reputation of acquitting himſelf well 
both in word and writing among the friends. On his arrival at 
London in 1645, he diltinguiſhed himſelf fo much above his bre- 
thren as created nneafineſs : he gained a itrong party in his favour; 
and the matter ran ſo high, that forme wornen, his foilowers, openly 


diſputed with the two principal! leaders as they were pi reach 


In 1656, Naylor went into the Welt of England, and was com- 
mitted to Exeter-Gaol in September this year, for his unheard-of 
extravagancies. Notwithſtanding this check, ſome of his female 

worſhippers carried their infatuation to that height, that they vitted 
him, and kneeled before him, and killed his feet: nor was he long 


detained in priſon, being releaſed in the enſuing month. Here=- 


upon he ſet his face toward London, reſolving, towever, to take 
Briſtol in the way, through which he was carried by his followers. 
Here he was apprehended by order of the magiltrates, and com- 

mitted 
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mitted to priſon, with fix of his aſſociates : ſoon after which they 
were all ſent to London to the parliament. So unprecedented and 
unparalleled a caſe employed the houſe ſeveral days: he was firſt 
examined before a committee, Dec. 5, and next day heard at the 
bar of the houſe : on the 8th he was found guilty, and nine days 
after ſentenced to be twice whipped, ſet on the pillory, and com- 
mitted to Bridewell. His firſt whipping was on Dec. 18th, in 
conſequence of which, he was ſo ill that ſeveral perſons of all 
perſuaſions, out of compaſſion, en eme the parliament and 
of his puniſhment quite remitted, 
as being a lunatic: but the plea ſeems to have been invalidated by 
ſome of the protector's chaplains, who went and conferred with 
Naylor, and thereupon the whole ſentence was put in execution: 
his ſufferings brought him to his ſenſes, and with them to an ex- 
emplary degree of humility. In this diſpoſition he wrote a letter 
to the magiltrates of Briſtol, exprefling his repentance for his be- 
haviour there; and, notwithitanding his ſentence, he got the uſe 
of pen, ink, and paper, during his confinement in Bridewell. He 
wrote ſeveral ſmall books, wherein he retracted his paſt errors, and 
was received by the Quakers, who had diſowned him in his extra- 
vagances. He was diſcharged from priſon by the rump parliament, 
Sept. 8, 1659 ; and, about the end of Ott. 1660, ſet out from 
London, in order to return to his wife and children at Wakefield 
in Yorkſhire. He was taken ill on the road, ſome miles beyond 
Huntingdon, being robbed by the way, and left bound ; in which 
condition he was found in a field by a countryman towards evening, 
and carried to a friend's houſe at Holme, near King's-Ripton in 
Huntingdonthire ; but he ſoon after expired, Nov. 1600. 


NEANDER (MicnaEL), a German Proteſtant divine, cele- 
brated for his {kill in the learned languages, was born in 1523 at 
Sofa in Sileſia ; and had the firſt part of his education in that town, 
under Henry Theodore, ſuperintendant of the dioceſe of Digne. 
He went alterwards to Wittemburg, where he heard Melancthon 
and other profeſſors, under whom he made a great proficiency in 
the ſciences ; ſo that he was invited to teach a ſchool at North- 
auſen in 1549, where he in{tructed the youth with applauſe. In a 
few years he was promoted to be rector or ſchool-malter at Ilfeldt in 
Germany, which employ he ſuſtained during the fpace of forty 
years ; namely, until his death, Which happened April 26, 1595, 
at Pfortſheim in the Black Foreſt, whither the academy had been 
tranſplanted from Ilfeldt. Among his works are ſeveral pieces 
drawn up for the ule of ſchools. | | 

— ——— 

NEEDHAM (MarcHAamMoNrT), a ſatirical Engliſh writer, was 
born at Burford, in Oxfordſhire, in Aug. 1620. He loſt his father 
in 1621; but-his mother, the next year, re-mazried with Chriſto- 
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pher Glynn, vicar of Burford, and maſter of the free- ſch ol there. 
This gentleman, perceiving his ſtep- ſon to have very pregnant 
parts, took him under his own tuition ; and at the age of fourteen 
he was ſent to All-Souls-College. Here, being made one of the 
choriſters, he tontinued till 1697; when taking the degree of ba- 
chelor of arts, which was inconſiſtent with his choriſter's place, he 
retired to St. Mary's-Hall, till he became an uſher in Merchant- 
Taylors-School, London. Upon the breaking out of the civil 
wars, he became a writer to an attorney at Gray's- Inn; where, 
writing a good court-hand, he obtained a comfortable ſubſiſtence. 
He had not been long in this employ, before he began a weekly- 
paper, under the title of © Mercurius Britannicus,“ on the fide of 
the parliament ; whence he became popular, and, being an active 
man, was called Captain Needham, of Gray's-Inn. About that 
time he ſtudied phyſic, and, in 1645, began to practiſe; by which, 
and his political writings, he ſupported a genteel figure. But, for 
ſome ſcorn and affront put upon him, he ſuddenly left his party; 
and, obtaining the favour of a royaliſt, was introduced into the 
king's preſence at Hampton-Court in 1647; and, aſking pardon 
upon his knees, readily obtained it: ſo that being admitted to the 
king's favour, he wrote ſoon after another paper entitled,“ Mer- 
curius Pragmaticus ;** which being equally witty with the former, 
as ſatirical againſt the Preſbyterians, and full of loyalty, made him 
known and admired by the wits of that fide. However, being 
narrowly ſought after, he left London, and for a time lay concealed 
at the houſe of Dr. Peter Heylin, at Minſter-Lovel, near Burford; 
till, at length being diſcovered, he was impriſoned in Newgate, 
and in danger of his life. Lenthal, the ſpeaker of the Houle of 
Commons, who knew him and his relations well, and Bradſhaw, 
preſident of the high-court of juſtice, treated him fairly; and not 
only got his pardon, but with promiſe of rewards and places per- 
ſuaded him to change his ſtyle once more for the Independents, 
who then were the uppermoſt party. In this temper he publiſhed 
a third weekly paper, called © Mercurius Politicus,” which came 
out every Wedneſday, in two ſheets to, commencing with the ath 
of June 1649, and ending with the 6th of June 1630. This 
paper, which contained many diſcourſes againſt monarchy, and 
in behalf of a free ſtate, eſpecially thoſe that were publiſhed before 
Cromwell was made protector, was carried on without any inter- 
ruption till about the middle of April 1660, when (as ſeveral 
times before) it was prohibited by an order of the council of ſtate. 
Upon the return of Charles II. our author lay hid, till, by virtue 
of ſome money well placed, he obtained his pardon under the 
great ſeal ; after which he exerciſed the faculty of phyſic among 
the Diſſenters, which brought him in a conſiderable benefit till his 
death, which happened ſuddenly in 1678. Eeclides the Merc u- 
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ries” already mentioned, he publiſhed a great number of other 


things. | 
| — 

NEEFS (Parr) a Flemiſh painter, the particulars of whoſe 
life and death cannot be aſcertained. He imbibed the firſt tincture 
of his art from Steenwick ; but, finding he had no turn either for 
ſubjects of fancy or portrait, he attached himſelf to architecture, 
perſpective, and to painting the inſide of churches, with ſuch mi- 
nute nicety and ſteady patience, as gained him univerſal admira- 
tion. He had a ſon of his name, who was likewiſe a diſciple of 
Stcenwick,- but was greatly inferior to his father, | 

NELSON .. was born June 22, 1656, at London, 
being the ſon of Mr. John Nelſon, a conſiderable Turkey mer- 
chant of that city, by Delicia his wife, ſiſter of Sir Gabriel Ro- 
berts, who was likewiſe a Turkey merchant of the ſame city. His 
father dying when he was but two years old, he was committed to 
the care of his mother, and her brother Sir Gabriel, who was ap- 
pointed his guardian. His firſt education was at St. Paul's-School, 
London; but after ſome time his mother, out of fondneſs, took 


him home to her houſe at Dryfield, near Cirenceſter, in Glouceſ- 


terſhire, having procured the learned Dr. George Bull, then rector 
of Suddington in that neighbourhood, to be his tutor. As ſoon as 
he was fit for the univerſity, he was ſent to Trinity-College in 


Cambridge, and admitted a fellow-commoner. In 1680, he was 


choſen F. R. S. and ſet out on his travels the ſame year with his 
{chool-fellow Dr. Halley. At Rome he fell into the acquaintance 
of lady Theophila Lucy, widow of Sir Kingſmill Lucy, of Brox- 
burne, Herts, bart. and ſecond daughter of George earl of 
Berkeley, who ſoon diſcovered a ſtrong paſſion for him, which con- 
cluded in a marriage, after his arrival in England, in 1682. But 
it was ſome time before ſhe confeſſed to Mr. Nelſon the change of 
her religion; which was owing to her acquaintance with Boſſuet, 


and converſations at Rome with cardinal Philip Howard, who was 


grandſon of the earl of Arundel, the collector of the Arundelian 
marbles, &c. and had been raiſed to the purple by Clement X. in 
May, 1675. Nor was this important alteration of her religious 
ſentiments confined to her own mind, but involved in it her daugh- 
ter by her firſt huſband, whom ſhe drew over to her new religion ; 
and her zeal for it prompted her even to engage in the public con- 
troverſy then depending. She is the ſuppoſed authoreſs of a piece 
printed in 1686, 4to. under the title of, A Diſcourſe concerning 
a judge of controverſy in matters of religion, ſhewing the neceſſity 
of ſuch a judge.” This misfortune touched her huſband very 


nearly. He employed not only his own pen, but thoſe of his 
friends Tillotſon and Hickes, to recover her; but all proved inef- 
fectual, and ſhe continued in the communion of the church of 
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Rome till her death. However, her change of religion made no 
change in his affections for her; and, when ſhe relapſed into ſuch 
a bad ſtate of health, as required her to go to drink the waters at 
Aix, he attended her thither, in 1688 : and not liking the proſpect 
of the public affairs at home, which threatened the removal of 
James II. from the crown, he proceeded to make a ſecond trip to 
Italy, taking his lady, together with her ſon and daughter by her 
former huſband, along with him. He returned through Germany 
to the Hague, where he ſtayed ſome time with lord Durſley, who 
was married to his wife's ſiſter. From the Hague he arrived in 
England, in 1691. Nelſon engaged zealouſly in every public ſcheme 
for propagating the faith, and promoting the practice of true 
Chriſtianity, both at home and abroad; ſeveral propoſals for build- 
ing, repairing, and endowing churches, and charity-ſchools parti- 
cularly. Upon the death of Dr. Lloyd, the deprived biſhop of 
Norwich, in the end of 1709, he returned to the communion of 
the church of England which he had left at the inſtigation of Mr. 
Kettlewell, Dr. Lloyd was the laſt ſurviving of the deprived 
| biſhops by the revolution, except Dr. Kenn, by whoſe advice Mr. 
Nelſon was determined in this point. In 1713, on the death of 
his tutor, Dr. George Bull, biſhop of St. David's, he publiſhed 
his life, which redounds much to his own memory. Mr. Nelſon 
having for ſome time laboured under an aſthma and dropſy in the 
breaſt, for the benefit of the air, he zetired to his coulin's, Mrs. 
Wolf, daughter of Sir Gabriel Roberts, a widow, who lived at Ken- 
ſington, where he expired Jan. 16, 1714-15, aged 59. He was 
interred in the cemetry of St. George's: Chapel, now a parochial 
church, in Lamb's-Conduit-Fields, where a monument is erected 
to his memory, with a long and elegant Latin inſcription, written 
by biſhop Smalridge. He publiſhed ſeveral works of piety. 


* 
6 — 


NEMESIANUS (Aux ELIVs OLYMP1UsS), a Latin poet, who 
was born at Carthage, and flouriſhed about the year 281, under 
the emperor Carus, and his ſons Carinus and Numerian; the laſt 
of which emperors was ſo fond of poetry, that he conteſted the 
glory with Nemeſianus, who had written a poem upon fiſhing and 
maritime affairs. We have ſtill remaining a poem of our author, 
called“ Cynegeticon,“ and four eclogues; they were publiſhed 
by Paulus Manutius, in 1338; by Berthelet, in 161g; at Leyden 
in 1653, with the notes of Janus Vlitias, 

— — 

NEMESIUS, a Greek philoſopher, who embraced Chriſtianity, 
and was made biſhop of Emeſa in Phoenicia, where he had his 
birth; he flouriſhed in the beginning of the fifth century. We 
have a piece by him, entitled, De Natura Hominis.“ This trea- 
tiſe was tranſlated by Valla, and printed in 1535. | 

Vox. VII. No. 74- LI NEMOURS 


Dr 
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NEMOURS (MARII D'ORLEANS), a French lady of great 
quality, was daughter of the duke de Longueville, and born in 
2625. She is recorded here for having written ſome very agreeable 
« Memoirs of the War of the Fronde.” She died in 1707. 
— 

NEPOS (CornerLinvs), a Latin hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in 
the time of Julius Czfar, and lived, according to St. Jerome, to 
the ſixth year of Auguſtus. He was an Italian, and born at Hoſ- 
tilia, a ſmall town in the territory of Verona, in Cifalpine Gaul. 
He had written the lives of the Latin captains and hiſtorians, 
with ſome other excellent works, which are loſt. All that we 
have left of his at preſent is, The Lives of the illuſtrious Greek 
and Roman Captains ;* which were a long time aſcribed to 
/Emilius Probus, who publiſhed them, as it is ſaid, under his own 
name, to inſinuate himſelf thereby into the favour of the emperor 
Theodoſius; but, in the courſe of time, the fraud was diſ- 
covered, although ſeveral learned perſons have confounded the two 


authors. | 


. | 

NESTOR, a monk of the convent of Petcherſti at Kiof in 
- Ruſſia, whoſe ſecular name is not known, was born in 1056 at Biel- 
zier; and in his 29th year aſſumed a monaſtic habit, and took the 
name of Neſtor. At Kiof he made a conſiderable proficiency in 
the Greek language, but ſeems to have formed his ſtyle and manner 
rather from the Byzantine hiſtorians, Cedrenus, Zonaras, and 
Syncellus, than from the ancient clafſics. "The time of Neſtor's 
death is not aſcertained ; but he is ſuppoſed to have lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and to have died about 1115. His gveat work is his 

« Chronicle,” | 
NETSCHER (GasrPARD), an eminent painter, was born in 
11636, at Prague in Bohemia. His father dying in the Poliſh fer- 
Vice, 1n which he was an engineer, his mother was conſtrained, on 
account of the Catholic religion, which ſhe profeſſed, to depart 
ſuddenly from Prague with her three ſons, of whom Gaſpard was. 
the youngeſt. At ſome leagues from the town ſhe ſtopped at a 
caſtle, which, when leaſt thought of, happened to be beſieged; and 
Gaſpard's two brothers were famiſhed to death. The mother, 
ſeeing herſelf threatened with the fame fate, found means to 
eſcape in the night-time out of the caſtle, and ſave*herſelt and the 
only child the had remaining. In this condition ſhe was in want 
of every thing except courage; and putting herſelf in the high- 
road, with her fon in her arms, chance conducted her to Arnheim 
in Guelderland, where the met with ſome relief to ſupport herſelf, 
and breed up her ſon. A doctor of phyſic, who was very rich, 
and a perſon of merit, called Tulkens, took young Netſcher into 
his patronage, and put him to ſchool, with the view of breeding him 
| a phylician, 
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a phyſician, but Netſch 


151 


er's genius fairly drew him on the ſide of 
painting; inſomuch, that at ſchool he could not forbear ſcrawling 
out deſigns upon the paper where he wrote his themes: and, as it 
was found impoſſible to conquer this ſtrong bent of his inclination, 
it was beſt to give way to it. He was, therefore, put to a glaſier 
to learn to draw, this being the only perſon at Arnheim who knew 
any thing of the art. He improved under this maſter fo much, 
that he found himſelf above receiving any further aſſiſtance from 
him : whereupon he went to Deventer, to a painter, whoſe name 
was Ter Burg, an able artiſt, and burgomaſter of the town; under 
whom he acquired a great command of his pencil: and, going to 


Holland, worked there a long time for the picture merchants, who, 


abuſing his eaſineſs, paid him very little for his pieces, which the 
ſold at a good price, This hard ufage diſguſted him, and he took 
a reſolution to go to Rome ; and, with this deſign, embarked on 
board a veſſel which was bound for Bourdeaux ; but, on his arrival 
thither, he took lodgings in the houſe of a ſhopkeeper, with whoſe 
relation he fell in love, and married. He now returned to Hol- 
land, but having ſtopped at the Hague, the encouragement he met 
with there, made him reſolve to fix in that capital village. After a 
while, his family growing large, he obſerved that the branch of 

ortrait painting was the moit profitable, and therefore applied 
himſelf wholly to it, and met with conſiderable ſucceſs. He died 


at the Hague in 1684, aged forty-eight, 


_— — 


NEVE(Truor kv), M. A. was born at Wotton, in the pariſh 
of Stanton-Lacy, near Ludlow in Shropſhire, educated at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, was ſchool-maſter of Spalding, and 
minor canon of Peterborough, where he was a joint founder of 
« The Gentlemen's Society,“ of which he was ſecretary. He 
was afterwards prebendary of Lincoln, archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, and rector of Alwalton in Huntingdonſhire, where he died 
and was buried. In 1727, he communicated to the Spalding So- 
ciety © An Eſſay on the Invention of Printing and our firſt Prin- 
ters,” and biſhop Kennet's donation of books to Peterborough- 
Cathedral. He married, for his ſecond wife, Chriſtina, a daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Mr. Greene, of Drinkitone near Bury, Suffolk, 
and ſiſter to lady Davers of Ruſhbrook. His fon Timothy, D. D. 
a native of Spalding, and member of the ſociety, was fellow of 
Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford, chaplain of Merton, and rector 
of Middleton-Stoney in Oxfordſhire. 


NEWCOMB (Tromas), M. A. ſon of a worthy clergyman 


in Herefordſhire, and great grandſon, by his mother's ſide, to the 


tamous Spenſer, was educated at Corpus-Chriſti-College, Oxford; 


and was chaplain to the ſecond duke of Richmond, and rector of 


Stopham in Sullex, near his grace's ſeat, in 1734, when he pub- 
LETS - e lithed 
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lithed a tranſlation of“ Velleius Paterculus.” For ſome time 
before this he lived at Hackney, in rather diſtreſſed circumſtances. 
So early as 1718, he was author of an excellent poem, under the 
title of Bibliotheca.“ He alſo wrote ſeveral others of merit. 
He died at a very advanced age. 


— Jr 
— 
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NEWTON (Jonx), an eminent Engliſh mathematician, was 
born at Oundle in Northamptonſhire, 1622. After a proper foun- 
dation at ſchool, he was ſent to Oxford, where he was entered a 
commoner of St. Edmund's-Hall, in 1637. He took the degree 
of bachelor of arts in 1641; and the year following was created 
| maſter, among ſeveral gentlemen that belonged to the king and 
court, then reſiding in the univerſity. At which time his genius 
being inclined to aſtronomy and the mathematics, he applied him- 
ſelf diligently to thoſe ſciences, and made a great proficiency in 
them, which he found of ſervice during the times of the uſurpa- 
tion. After the reſtoration of Charles II. he reaped the fruits of : 
his loyalty : being created doctor of divinity at Oxford, Sept. 1661, b 
he was made one of the king's chaplains, and rector of Roſs in ; 
Hereſordthire, in the place of Mr. John Toombes, ejected for 
non- conformity He held this living till his death, which happened 
at Roſs on Chriſtmas- Day 1678. His writings are ſufficient mo- 
numents of his genius and {kill in the mathematics. 
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NEWTON (Sir IsA Ac), was deſcended of an ancient family, 5 
which had been ſettled above three centuries upon the manor of 5 
Woolſtrope in Lincolnſhire, and born on Chriſtmas-Day 1642. He 
loſt his father in his infancy; ſo that the care of his education fell 4 
to his mother, who, being a woman of excellent ſenſe, though ſhe 4 
married again ſoon after his father's death, did not neglect her ſon 
by him. At twelve years of age ſhe put him to the grammar- 
ſchool at Grantham, in the ſame county ; and, after ſome years 
ſpent there, took him home, with the view of introducing him 
into country buſineſs, that he might ſooner be able to manage his 
own eſtate himſelf, But finding him ſtick cloſe to his books, with- 
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1.0 out any turn to buſineſs, the reſolved not to croſs his inclination, ; 
4 and ſent him back to Grantham, where he ſtayed till he was 
i; eighteen years of age, when he removed to Trinity-College in | 5 
4.8 Cambridge, in 1660. He had not been long at the univerſity, 4 
N when he turned his thoughts to the mathematics, wherein Mr. 5 
14 (afterwards Dr.) Iſaac Barrow, then fellow of his college, was FE 
I} very eminent. In 1664, he took the degree of B. A. Amidſt his 5 


ſtudies, he was forced from Cambridge, in 1663, by the plague; 
and it was more than two years before he made any further progreſs 
in mathematics. However, he was far from paſſing the time idly 
in the country, having ſtarted here the main ſubject of his“ Prin- 
Shortly after, he returned to Cambridge; and, in 1667, 
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was choſen fellow of his college, and took the degree of maſter of 


arts. His thoughts were now engaged upon his newly- projected 


refleQing teleſcope, of which he made a ſmall inſtrument, with an 
object- metal ſpherically concave. It was but a rude eſſay, chiefly 
defective in the want of a good poliſh for the metal. This there- 
fore he ſet himſelf to find out; when Dr. Barrow reſigning the ma- 
thematical chair at Cambridge to him, Nov. 1669, the buſineſs of 
that poſt interrupted for a while his attention to the teleſcope : how- 
ever, as his thoughts had been for ſome time chiefly employed upon 
optics, he made his diſcoveries in that ſcience the ſubject of his 
lectures, for the three firſt years after he was appointed mathema- 
tical profeſſor : he had not finithed them, when he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal-Society, Jan. 1671-2 : and, having now brought 
his © Theory of Light and Colours” to a great degree of perfec- 
ticn, he communicated it to that ſociety firſt, to have their judg- 
ment upon it; and it was afterwards publiſhed in their“ Tranſac- 
tions” of Feb. 19, 1672. This publication occaſioned a diſpute 
upon the truth of it, which gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, that he 
reſolved to publiſh nothing further for a while upon the ſubject; and 
in that reſolution laid up his“ Optical Lectures,“ notwithſtanding 
he had prepared them for the preſs; and the“ Analyſis by Infinite 
Series,” which he deſigned to ſubjoin thereto, unhappily for the 
world, underwent the ſame fate, and for the ſame reaſon. In this 
temper he reſumed his teleſcope ; and obſerving that there was no 
abſolute neceſſity for the parabolic figure of the glaſſes, ſince, if 
metals could be ground truly ſpherical, they would be able to bear 
as great apertures as men could give a poliſh to, he completed ano- 
ther inſtrument of the ſame kind. This anſwering the purpoſe ſo 
well, as, though only half a foot in length, to ſhew the planet Ju- 
piter diſtinctly round, and alſo his four ſatellites, and Venus 
horned, he ſent it to the Royal-Society, at their requeſt, together 
with a deſcription of it, with further particulars; and it was pub- 
liſhed in the «© Philoſophical Tranſactions' for March 1672. 
Several attempts were alſo made by that Society to bring it to perfec- 
tion; but, for want of a proper compoſition of metal, and a good 
poliſh, nothing ſucceeded, and the invention lay dormant, till Had- 
ley made his Newtonian teleſcope in 1723. At the earneſt ſolici- 
tations of Dr. Hadley, he finithed the work, which came out in 
4to. about Midſummer 16587, under the title of,“ Philoſophiæ 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica,“ containing, in the third book, 
the cometic altronomy, which had been lately diſcovered by him, 
and now made its firſt appearance in the world. This work, how- 
ever, in which our author has built a new ſyſtem of natural philo- 
ſophy upon the moſt ſublime geometry, did not meet at firſt with 


all the applauſe it deſerved, and was one day to receive. The year 


before his © Principia” went to the preſs in 1686, the privileges of 
the univerſity being attacked by James II. our author appeared 
| N among 
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among the moſt hearty defenders, and was on that occaſion ap- 
inted one of their delegates to the high-commiſſion court. He 
was alſo choſen one of their members for the Convention-Parlia- 
ment in 1688, in which he ſat till it was diſſolved. Our author's 
merit was well known to Charles Montague, afterwards earl of 
Halifax, who was bred at the ſame college ; and, as ſoon as he un- 
dertook the great work of recoining the money, he fixed his eye 
upon Newton for an aſliſtant in it; and accordingly, in 1696, he 
was made warden of the Mint, in which employment he did very 
ſigval ſervice to the nation. Three years after he was promoted to 
be maſter of that office, a place worth 12 or 1500l. per annum, 
which he held till his death. Upon this promotion, he appointed 
Mr. Whiſton, then maſter of arts, of Clare-Hall, his deputy in 
the mathematical profeſſorſhip at Cambridge, giving him the full 
profits of the place, which too he procured for him in 1703. The 
ſame year our author was choſen preſident of the Royal-Society, in 
which chair he fat for twenty-five years, till the day of his death; 
and he had been choſen a member of the Royal-Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris in 1699, as ſoon as the new regulation was made for 
admitting foreigners into that Society. 

Ever fince the firſt diſcovery of the heterogeneous mixture of 
Heht, and the production of colours arifing thence, he had em- 
ployed a good part of his time in bringing the experiment, upon 
which the theory is founded, to a degree of exactneſs that might 
ſatisfy himſelf. The truth is, this ſeems to have been his favourite 
invention ; thirty years he had ſpent in this arduous taſk, before he 
publiſhed it in 1704. This fame year, and in the fame book with 
his optics, he publiſhed, for the firſt time, his method of fluxions. 


In 1705, the honour of knighthood was conferred upon him by 


ueen Anne, in conſideration of his great merit. 

As Leibnitz was privy-counſellor of juſtice to the eleftor of 
Hanover, ſo when that prince was raiſed to the Britiſh throne, Sir 
Iſaac came more under the notice of the court; and it was for the 
immediate ſatisfaction of George I. that he was prevailed with to 
put the laſt hand to the diſpute about the invention of fluxions. In 
this court Caroline princeſs of Wales, afterwards queen-confort to 
George II. happened to have a curioſity for philoſophical inquiries z 
no ſooner, therefore, was ſhe informed of our author's attachment 
to the houſe of Hanover, than the engaged his converſation, which 
preſently endeared him to her. It was at this princeſs's ſolicitation, 
that he drew up an abſtract of his chronology ; a copy of which 
was at her requeſt communicated, about 1718, to ſignior Conti, a 
Venetian nobleman, then in England, upon a promiſe to keep it 
fecret. Notwithſtanding this promiſe, the abbe, who while here 
had alſo affected to ſhew a particular friendſhip for Newton, though 
privately betraying him as much as Jay in his power to Leibnitz, 
was no ſooner got acroſs the water into France, than he diſperſed 
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copies of it, procured an antiquary to tranſlate it into French, and 
moreover to write a confutation of it. This, being printed at Paris 
in 1725, was delivered as a preſent from the bookſeller that printed 
it to our author, in order to obtain, as was ſaid, his conſent to the 
publication; but, though he expreſsly denied ſuch conſent, yet the 
whole was publiſhed the ſame year. Hereupon Sir Iſaac found it 
neceſſary to publith a defence of himſelf, which was inſerted in the 
* Philoſophical TranſaQtions.”* Thus he who had fo much all his 
life long been ſtudious to avoid diſputes, was unavoidably all his 
life long, in a manner, involved in diſputes ; which was evidently 
the effect of his ſuperior merit. Nor did this laſt end even with his 
death, which happened the following year, March 20, in his 85th 

ear. He was interred near the entrance into the choir of Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey, on the left hand, where a ſtately monument is 
erected to his memory with an inſcription upon it, drawn up with 


the molt conſummate elegance. | 
| 


NEWTON (RIcRHARD), D. D. was deſcended from a family 
that had long been of conſiderable repute, and of good fortune, 
which was much injured during the civil wars; his father enjoyed 
a moderate eſtate at Lavendon-Grange in Bucks (which is now in 
the family) and lived in a houſe of lord Northampton's in Yardly- 
Chace, where Dr. Newton was (we believe) born. He was edu- 
cated at Weſtminſter-School, and elected from that foundation to 
_ aſtudentſhip of Chriſt- Church, Oxford, where he was eminent as 
a tutor; a charge which he executed to his own, the college's, and 
. Univerſity's honour and benefit. Here he became M. A. April 12, 
1701; and B. D. March 18, 1707. He was indutted principal of 
Hart-Hall, by Dr. Aldrich, in 1710, where he took the degree of 
D. D. Dec. 7, that year. Dr. Newton was called into lord Pel- 
ham's family, to ſuperintend the education of the late duke of 
Newcaſtle, and his brother Mr. Pelham, who ever retained (as 
many letters now extant ſhew) a moſt affectionate regard for him; 
but, being a man of too independent and liberal principles ever to 
ſolicit for any favour for himſelf, he never met with any return for 
his ſedulous attention to them till a ſhort time before his death 
(which happened at Levendon-Grange, April 21, 1753) when he was 
promoted to a canonry of Chriſt-Church, which he held with his 
principalſhip of Hertford-College. He was a true friend to 
religion, the univerſity, and the clergy; a man of exemplary 
piety, and extenſive charity. No one man was called forth fo 
often to preach, 1n the Jatter-end of queen Anne's time, and in the 
beginning of king George I. as Dr. Newton. Upon his death- 
bed, he ordered all his writings to be deſtroyed, which his widow 
being a worthy conſcientious woman accordingly performed. 


NEWTON (Trnomas), an Engliſh biſhop, was born of re- 
ſpectable parents, Dec. 1, 1703, at Lichfield in Staffordſhire. He 
| 2 Ieccliyed 
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received the firſt part of his education in the free-ſchool there; but 


at the age of thirteen was removed to Weſtminſter, and in a year 
after became a king's ſcholar. In May 1723, he was elected to 


*Frinity-College, Cambridge. He took the degrees in arts at the 


uſual time, was choſen fellow of his college, and, in 1729, went 
into orders. Soon after, he removed to London ; became, firſt 
curate, then aſſiſtant- preacher, at St. George's, Hanover-Square 
and afterwards reader and afternoon-preacher at Groſvenor-Chapel 
in South-Audley-Street. During his fituation here,: he was taken 
into lord Carpenter's family, to be tutor to his ſon, afterwards earl 
of Tyrconnel. | . | 

In 1738, Dr. Pearce, then vicar of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
appointed him morning-preacher at the chapel in Spring-Garden. 


In 1741, when Mr. Pulteney was created ear] of Bath, Mr. New- 


ton was appointed his firſt chaplain ; and, in 1744, through the 
ſaid earl's intereſt, preferred to the rectory of St. Mary-le- Bow, in 
Cheapſide; upon which he quitted the chapel in Spring- Garden. 
At the beginning of 1745, he took his degree of doctor of divi- 
nity; and, the rebellion breaking out ſoon after, he was, in all his 
ſermons, ſo ſtrenuous for his king and country, that he received 
ſome threatening letters, which lord Bath adviſed him to lay before 
the ſecretary of ſtate. In 1747, he was choſen lecturer of St. 
George's, Hanover-Square; and, the ſame year, married the 
daughter of Dr. Trebeck, the rector, who lived ſeven years with 
him. In March 1731, when Frederic prince of Wales died, he 

reached a ſermon upon the occaſion, at St. George's, Hanover- 
8 which ſo recommended him to the princeſs-dowager, that 
he was immediately made her chaplain. In June 1754, he loſt his 


father, aged 83, and his wife, aged 38. At this time he was en- 


paged in writing his“ Diſſertations on the Prophecies,” The firſt 


volume was publithed the following winter : the other two did not 


appear till three years after; and, for the encouragement of his 
work, he was appointed, in the mean time, to preach © Mr. Boyle's 
Lecture.“ In 1756, he was made chaplain to the king; and, the 
year after, prebendary of Weſtminſter, and precentor of York. 
Sept. 5, 1761, he married a ſecond wife; and on the 18th of 
the ſame month, kiſſed the king's hand for the biſhopric of Briſtol ; 
to which was annexed a reſidentiaryſhip of St. Paul's: which reſi- 
dentiaryſhip he exchanged for the deanery in 1768. After ſtruggling 
many years with illneſfs of various kinds, he died in his deanery- 
houſe, Feb. 14, 1782, in his 79th year. 


NICAISE (CLAUDE), a celebrated antiquary in the 17th cen- 


tury, was deſcended of a good family at Dijon, where his brother 


was proctor-general of the chamber of accounts. Being inclined 
to the church, he became an eccleſiaſtic, and was made a canon in 
the holy chapel at Dijon; but devoted himſelf wholly to the ſtudy 

and 
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and knowledge of antique monuments. Having laid a proper 


foundation of learning at home, he reſigned his canonry, and went 
to Rome, where he reſided many years; and after his return to 
France, he held a correſpondence with almoſt all the learned men 


in Europe. 


Beſides ſome other works, he tranſlated into French, 


ſrom the Italian, a piece of Bellori, containing a deſcription of the 

ictures in the Vatican, to which he added, A Differtation upon 
the Schools of Athens and Parnaſſus.” 
upon the ancient muſic ; and died while he was labouring to pre- 
ſent the public with the explanation of that antique inſcription, 
« Minervz Arpaliz,” which was found in the village of Velley, 
where he died in Oct. 1701, aged 78. 


NICANDER of Colophon, a c 


He wrote alſo a ſmall tract 


elebrated grammarian, poet, 


and phyſician, who flouriſhed about the 160th Olympiad, and 140 
years before Chrilt, in the reign of Attalus. 
neighbourhood of the temple of Apollo at Claros, a little town in 


Ionia, near Colophon : the name of his father was Damhæus. He 


He was born in the 


was called an Ætolian, becauſe he lived many years in that coun— 


try, and wrote a hiſtory of it. 


aſcribed to him, of which we have remaining 


titled, © Theriaca ;” the other,“ Alexipharmaca.” 


A great number of writings are 
two only: one en- 


This Nican— 


der has been frequently confounded with Nicander the grammarian 
of Thyatira. | | 


NICEPHORUS (Ger 


about the cloſe of the 13th century, and flourithed in th. 


r 


ORAS), a Greek hiſtorian, was born 
14th, 


under the emperors Andronicus, John Palzovlogus, and Jn Cans 


tacuzenus. | 
made him librarian of the church of Conſtantinople 
ambaſſador to the prince of Servia. 


He was a great favourite of the elder Andronicus, who 
and ſent him 
He accompanied this cinperor 


in his misfortunes, and aſſiſted at his death; after which he repaired 
to the court of the younger Andronicus, where he ſeems to have 
been well received; and 1t 1s certain that, by his influence over the 
Greeks, that church was prevailed on to refuſe entering into any 


conference with the legates of pope John XXII. 


But in the dif- 


pute which aroſe between Barlaam and Palamos, taking the part of 
the former, he maintained it zealoufly in the council that was held 
at Conſtantinople in 1351, for which he was caſt into priſon, and 


continued there till the return of John Palzologus, who releafed 


him; after which he held a diſputation with Palamos, in the pre- 
He compiled a hiſtory, which in eleven 


ſence of that emperor. 


books contains all that paſſed from 1204, when Conſtantinople was 


taken by the French, to the death of Andronicus Palzologus the 


younger, in 1 
others. 


Vol. VII. No. 74. 
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NICEPHORUS (CarisTus), a Greek hiſtorian, who flou- 
riſhed in the 14th century, wrote an “ Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory,” in 
twenty-three books, eighteen of which are ſtill extant, containing 
the tranſactions of the church from the birth of Chriſt to the death 
of the emperor Phocas in 610. Nicephorus was no more than 
thirty years of age, when he compiled it. Some other picces are 
aſcribed to our author. 


OE Tm 


NICEPHORUS {BLEmmiDas), a prieſt and monk of Mount- 
Athos, flourithed in the 13th century. He retufed the patriarchate 
of Conſtantinople, being favourable to the Latin church, and more 
inclined to peace than any of the Greeks of his time. In this 


ſpirit he compoſed two treatiſes concerning © The Proceſſion of the 


Holy Ghoſt.““ There are ſeveral other pieces of our author in the 
Vatican library. 
—ͤ — 

NICERON (Jonn Francis), was born at Paris in 161. 
Having finiſhed his academical {tudies with a ſucceſs which raiſed 
the greateſt hopes of him, he entered into the order of tha Minims, 
and took the habit in 1632 ; whereupon, as is uſual, he changed 
the name given him at his baptiſm, for that of Francis, the name 


of his paternal uncle, who was alſo a Minim, or Franciſcan, The 


inclination and taſte which he had for mathematics appeared early. 
He began to apply himſelf to that ſcience in his philoſophical 
ſtudies, and devoted thereto all the time he could ſpare from his 


other employments, after he had completed his ſtudies in theology. 


He wem twice to Rome; and on his return home, was appointed 
teacher of theology. He was afterwards choſen to accompany 
father Francis de Ja Noue, vicar-general of the order, in his viſi— 
tation of the convents throughout all France. But the eagerneſs of 
his paſton for ſtudy put him upon making the belt of all the mo- 
ments he had to {pare for books; and that wife ceconomy furniſhed 
him with as much as ſatisſied him. Being taken fick at Aix in 
Provence, he died there, Sept. 22, 1646, aged 33. | 


NICERON {(Jorn PETER), ſo much celebrated on account of 
his « Memoirs of Men illuſtrious in the Republic of Letters,” was 
born at Paris, March 11, 1685. He was of an ancient and noble 
family, who were in very high repute about 1540. He ſtudied with 
ſucceſs in the Mazarine-College at Paris, and afterwards at the 
College Du Pleſſis. In a ſhort time, refolving to forſake the world, 
he conſulted one of his uncles, who belonged to the order of Ber- 
nabite-ſeluits. This uncle examined him; and, not diffident of 
his election, introduced him-as a probationer to that ſociety at 
Paris. Jie was received there in 1702, took the habit in 1703, and 
made his vows in 1704, at the age of 19. After he had profeſſed 
himfelf, he was ſent to Montarges, to go through a courſe of phi- 

| | loſophy 
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loſophy and theology; thence he went to Loches in Touraine, to 
teach thoſe ſciences. He received the prieſthood at Poitiers, in 
1708. As he was not arrived at the age to aſſume this order, a 
diſpenſation, Which his uncommon piety had merited, was ob- 
tained in his favour. The college of Montarge s having recalled 
him, he was their profeſſor of rhetoric during two years, and of 


philoſophy during four, In 1716, his ſuperiors invited him to 


Paris, that he might have an opportunity of following, with the 
more convenience, thoſe ſtudies for which he always had expreſſed 
the greateſt inclination. He not only underſtood the ancient, but 
the modern languages ; a circumſtance of infinite advantage in the 
compoſition of thoſe works which he has given to the public, and 
which he carried on with great aſſiduity to the time of his death, 
which happened after a ſhort illneſs, July 8, 1738, at the age 
of 53. | 
s 


NICETAS (DA vip), a Greek hiſtorian, a native, as ſome re- 
late, of Paphlagonia, flouriſhed about the end of the ninth century. 
He wrote the“ Life of St. Ignatius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
tranſlated into Latin by Frederic Mutius, biſhop of Termoli.“ 
This Nicetas compoled alſo ſeveral panegyrics, in honour of the 
apoſtles and other faints, 


NICETAS (ſurnamed SERRON), deacon of the church of Con- 
ſtantinople, and contemporary with Theophilact in the 11th cen- 
tury, and afterwards biſhop of Heraclea, compoled ſeveral © Fu- 
neral Orations upon the Death of Gregory Nazianzen;“ as alfo 
a Commentary,” which is inſerted in Latin among the works 
of that father. There is aſcribed to him a“ Catena upon the 
Book of ]ob,” compiled of pallages taken from ſeveral of the 
fathers. We have alſo, by the ſame author, ſeveral “ Catenz 
upon the Pſalms and Canticles, printed at Baſil in 1352.“ Allo, 
a Commentary upon the Poems of Gregory Nazianzen,” printed 
at Venice. | | 


NICETAS (ArRHOMINATES), a Greek hiſtorian, called Co- 
niates, being born at Chone, or Colollus, a town in Phrygia. He 
ſtourithed in the igth century, and was employed in ſeveral con- 
hicrable affairs at the court of the einperors of Conſtantinople, 
When that city was taken by the French, in 1204, he withdrew, 
together with a young girl, whom he had taken trom the enemy. 
Ho atterwards married this captive, at Nice in Bithynia, where he 


died, in 1206. He wrote a“ Hiltory, or Annals, from the Death 


of Alexis Comnenus in 1118, to that of Boudouin in 1205.” 


NICHOLS (W1LLilam), fon of John Nichols, of Dunning- 
ton in Bucks, burn in 1664, became a batler or commoner of 
Mme | MMagdalen- 
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Magdalen-Hall, Oxford, in 1679; removed afterwards to Wad- 
ham- College, and as a member thereof took the degree of B. A, 
Nov. 27, 1683; and was admitted probationer-fellow. of Merton- 
College in Oct. 1684; M. A. June 19, 1688; and about that 
time taking holy orders, became chaplain to Ralph earl of Mon- 
tague, and in Sept. 1691, rector of Selſey, near Chicheſter, in 


Suiſex ; was admitted B. D. July 2, 1692; and D. D. Nov. 29, 


1695. He wrote ſeveral devout pieces, the laſt of which appeared 
in 1715. There was another William Nichols, M. A. and rector 
of Stockport in Cheſhire, who was a itudent of Chriſt-Church, 
Oxford, and publiſhed a few pieces. 

| —_—__ 

NICHOLLS (FRANK), was born in London, in the year 1699. 
His father was a barriſter at law. Both his parents were of good 
families in Cornwall. They had two other ſons and a daughter. 
The eldeſt fon, William, was bred a merchant, but never purſued 
buſineſs. The youngeſt ſon and the daughter both died young. 
Frank, after receiving the firſt rudiments of his education at a 
private ſchool in the country, was in a few years removed to Weſt- 
minſter, and from thence to Oxford, where he was admitted a 
commoner (or ſojourner) of Exeter-College, under the tuition of 
Mr. John Haviland, on March 4, 1714. There he applied him- 
ſelf diligently to all the uſual academical ſtudies, but particularly 
to natural philoſophy and polite literature, of which the fruits 
were molt conſpicuous in his ſubſequent lectures on phyſiology. 
After reading a few books on anatomy, in order to perfect himſelf 
in the nomenclature of the animal parts then adopted, he engaged 
in diſſections, and then devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of nature, 

erfectly free, and unbiaſſed by the opinions of others. About this 
time he reſolved to viſit the continent, partly with a view of ac- 
quiring the knowledge of men, manners, and languages, but chietly 
to acquaint himſelf with the opinions of foreign naturaliſts on his 
favourite ſtudy. At Paris, by converling freely with the learned, 
he ſoon recommended himſelf to their notice and eſteem. Win- 
flow's was the only good ſyſtem of phyſiology at that time known 
in France, and Morgagni's and Santorini's of Venice in Italy, 
which alſo Dr. Nicholls ſoon after viſited. On his return to Eng- 
land, he repeated his phyſiological lectures in London, which 
were much trequented, not only by ſtudents from both the univer- 
ſities, but alſo by many ſurgeons, apothecaries, and others. Soon 
after, his new and ſucceſsful treatment oi the military fever, then 
very prevalent in the ſouthern parts of England, added much to his 
reputation. In 1725, ata mceting of the Royal-Society, he gave 
his opinion on the nature of Aneuritms, in which he diflented trom 
Dr. Friend, in his © Hiſtory of Phylic. At the beginning of the 

ear 1728, he was cholen a fellow of the Royal-Socicty. To— 


wards the end of the ycar 1729, he took the degree of M. D. at 
| | Oxford. 
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Oxford. At his return to London he underwent an examination 
by the preſident and cenſors of the College of Phyſicians, previous 
to his being admitted a candidate, which every practitioner muſt 
be a year before he can apply to be choſen a fellow. Dr. Nicholls 
was choſen info the college on June 26, 1732, and, two years af- 
ter, being elected Gulſtonian Reader of Pathology, he made the 
ſtructure of the heart, and the circulation of the blood, the ſubject 
of his lectures. In 1736, at the requeſt of the preſident, he again 
read the Gulitonian lecture. In 1739, he delivered the anniver- 
ſary Harveian oration. In 1743, he married Elizabeth, youngeſt 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Mead, by whom he had five chil- 
dren, two of whom died young. Two ſons and a daughter ſur- 
vived him. In 1748, Dr. Nicholls undertook the office of Chi- 
rurgical Lecturer, but on the death of Dr. John Coningham, one 
of the elects of the college, Dr. Abraham Hall being choſen to 
ſucceed him, in preference to our author, who was his ſenior, 
without any apparent reaſon, with a jult reſentment, he immedi- 
ately reſigned the oftice of Chirurgical Lecturer, and never after- 
wards attended the meetings of the fellows, except when buſineſs 
of the utmoſt importance was in agitation. In 1753, on the death 
of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. Dr. Nicholls was appointed to ſucceed 
him as one of the king's phyſicians, and held that office until the 
death of his royal maſter in 1760, when this moſt ſkilful phyſician 
was ſuperſeded to make way for one who, not long before, had 


been an army ſurgeon, of the loweſt claſs. "Tired at length of 


London, and alſo deſirous of ſuperintending the education of his 
fon, he removed to Oxford, where he had ſpent, moſt agreeably, 


ſome years in his youth. But when the ſtudy of the law called 


Mr. Nicholls to London, he took a houſe at Epſom, where he 
paſſed the remainder of his life in a literary retirement, not inat- 


tentive to natural philoſophy. He died Jan. 7, 1778, aged 80. 


NICOLATITANS, a ſpecies of heretics who ſprung up in the 
church ſo early as the time of the apoſtles. It is not improbable 
that Nicolas, the firſt of the ſeven deacons, was author of this 
{ect, or at lcaſt gave occaſion to it. This hereſy was revived in the 
eleventh century, by the incontinence of ſome of the clergy who 
were reſolved to enter into the matrimonial ſtate. Cardinal Peter 
Damian was very inſtrumental in their extirpation. 

— 


NICOLE (Jon), father of the celebrated Peter Nicole, was 


deſcended of a reputable family, and born at Chartres, in 1600. 


He applied himſelf to the law, and made a good proficiency in it; 
ſo that he became an advocate in parliament, and judge official to 
the biſhop of Chartres. Being full of enthuliaſm, he gave into 
an intolcrable bombaſt, and interſperſed his pleadings with verſes 
and {craps of romances, a great number of which were found after 
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his death among his papers. His daughter Charlotte would have 
fold them to a butter-wornan ; but his fon Peter took care to have 
them burnt, that the town might not ſwarm with lach traih, He 
died at Chartres in 1678, ; 

* — 

NICOLE (Crave), couſin- german of the preceding, was 
ſon of Nicholas Nicole, receiver of the town of Chartres, where 
he was born in 1611; and, in proceſs of time, became one of the 
king's council, and preſident in the elections of Chartres. He 


died in that town, Nov. 2, 1686. He was a good maſter of the 


Greek, Latin, and Italian languages, and wrote tolerably well in 

French, having a talent for French poetry; which, however, he 

. the greatelt part of his poems being lewd and dillolute. 
— 

NICOLE (PETER), a celebrated French divine, was born at 
Phartres, Oct. 6, 1625. He was the ſon of John Nicole before 
mentioned ; and deing a youth of bright genius, joined to a very 
happy memory, and great docility, he ſoon made a great proficiency 
under his father, who underſtood Greek and Latin very well, and 
choſe to be preceptor to his fon. At fourteen, having finiſhed his 
ordinary courſe of humanity-ſtudics, his father ſent him to Paris, 


to go through a courſe of philoſophy, and then proceed.to divinity, 


Peter arrived in that city about 1642; and, having completed his 

courſe of philoſophy, took the degree of M. A. July 2g, 1644. 
He afterwards ſtudicd divinity at the Sorbonne, in 104 and 1646 ; 
and during this courſe, he learned Hebrew, perfected himſelf in 
Greek, and gave a part of his time to the inſtruction of the youth 
put under the care of Meſjicurs de Port- Royal. As ſoon as he 
had completed three years, as uſual in the fludy of divinity, he 
proceeded bachelor in that faculty; 3 on W hich occaſion he main— 
tained the theſes called the tentative, in 1649. He afterwards pre- 

ared himſelf to proceed a licentiate; but was diſſuaded from it by 


the diſpute which aroſe about the 17 e famous propofitions of Aa 


ſenius, added to his connections with Mr. Arnauld. By this 


means he was more free to cultivate his acquaintanco with Port- 


Royal, to which houſe he attached himſelf with the ſtricteſt ties. 


He retired thither, and afliſted Mr. Arnauld in ſeveral pieces, 


which that celebrated doctor publithed in his own defence. He 
relided at ſeveral places, ſometimes at Port- Royal, ſometimes at 
Paris. He continued undiſturbed in that city till 1677, when a 
leiter which he wrote, for the biſhops of St. Pons and Arras, to 
Pope Innocent XI. againſt the relaxations of the caſuilts, drew 

pon him 2 orm, that "oblige d him to withdraw. He went firſt to 
Chartres, where his father was lately dead ; and, having ſettled his 
temporal affairs, he repaired to Beauvais, and 7 after took his 
leave of the kingdom, in 1679. He res Hrtt to Pruſlels, then 


vent to Liege, at after that viſited Orval, and ſevcral other 
places. 
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laces. A letter dated July 16, 1679, which he wrote to Harlai, 
archbiſhop of Paris, facilitated his return to France: and Robert, 
canon of the church of Paris, obtained leave of that archbiſhop, 
ſome time alter, for Nicole to come back privately to Chartres. 
Accordingly he repaired immediately to that city, under the name 
of M. Berci, and reſumed his uſual employments. The ſame 
friend afterw SY ſolicited a permiſſion for him to return to Paris, 
and obtained it at length in 1083. Nicole made uſe of the repoſe 
which he enjoyed in that city, in compoting new works. In 
1093, perceiving himſelf to be grown conhderably infirm, he re- 
ſigned a benetice, of a very moderate income, which he had at 
Beauvais. He died Nov. 16, 1095, aged 70 years. His works 
are very numerous, conſiſting of not leſs than an hundred articles, 


cluetly theological and polemical, 
— TIRE 


NICOLSON (WITILIAu), a lcarned Engliſh biſhop, was the 
ſon of Mr. Joſeph Nicolſon, rector of Hemland in Cumberland, 
and horn at Orton in that county, about 1655. After a proper 
ſoundation of grammar learning, he was ſent to Oxford, and en- 
tered of Queen's-College in 1679. He took the degree of B A. 


in 1675 6; M. A. 1679, and, being noticed by Sir Joleph William- 


fon, his countryman, delle of the ſame college, and then ſecre- 


tery of ſtate to Charles II. he was ſent ſoon after, by him, to 


travel into Germany; and, upon his return, he vilited France. 
He underwent many hardlhips in theſe travels: however, he had 
not been long come back to his college, when he ſet about writing 
a deſcription of what he had oblerved abroad, being likewiſe 
choſen tellow ot his college in 1679. About the ſame time, his 
merit recommended him to Dr. Edward Rainbow, bithop of 
Carliſle, who made him his chaplain ; and, in 1681, gave him a 
prebend in that church. Lhe fame patron collated him to the 
vicarage of Torpenhoe, and, in 1682, to the archdeaconry of 
Carlitle.: and, having greatly diſtinguif! ied himſelf in the literary 
world, he was promoted to the ſee of Carlifle in 1702; in con- 
ſequence whereof, he was created D. D. at Oxford, by diploma, 
June 23, nine days after he was a biſhop. Ile was deeply engaged 


in the Bangorian controverſy, which began in 1717; and, the 


vear following, tranſlated to the biſhopric of [Londonderry in 
Ireland. Jan. 28, 1726-7, he was r: iſcd to the archhiſhopric of 
Cathel, and made primate of Munſter, in the room of Dr. Wil- 
liam Palliſer: but he was prevented from entering into the full 
pins of this laſt dignity, by his death, which happened a tew 

days after his promotion, fudden} 7 at Derry, the 11h of February 


following. 
. 


NIEUWENTYT (BERNARD), was born Aug. 19, 1654, at 
Weltgraafdyk in Nees Holland, of which place his ſather was 
minilter. 
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miniſter. The ſon was likewiſe deſigned for the miniſtry ; but 
his father ſeeing his inclination did not lie to divinity, he ſuffered 
him to gratify his own taſte. Accordingly, young Nieuwentyt 
applied himſelf early to logic, and the art of reaſoning juſtly ; in 
which he grounded himſelf upon the principles of Des Cartes, 
with whoſe philoſophy he was greatly delighted. From thence he 
proceeded to the mathematics, in which he made a great proficiency; 
but the application he gave to that branch of Jearning did not hin- 
der him from ſtudying both phyſic and law. He ſucceeded in all 


thele ſciences, and became a good philoſopher, a great mathe- 
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matician, a celebrated phyſician, and an able and juſt magiſtrate. . 
He died in 1730, having been twice married. He produced ſe- . 
veral works. 4 
NIGIDIUS FI GULUS /PusLius), one of the moſt learned Z 
authors of ancient Rome after Varro. He was a philoſopher of - 
the Pythagorean ſect, a good humaniſt, and a great aſtrologer; he 5 
alſo applied himſelf to ſtate affairs, and was a very able miniſter. Z 
He flouriſhed in the time of Cicero, was his fellow ſtudent in 5 
philoſophy, and the counſellor with whom he adviſed in affairs of 5 
ſtate; and, being prætor and ſenator, he aſſiſted the orator in 0 
breaking the conſpiracy of Catiline, and did him many ſervices YL 
in the time of his adverſity. He was fo profoundly ſkilled in the - 
knowledge of the ſtars, and ſo ſucceſsful in erecting figures, that 5 
9 he was ſuſpected of being a magician and necromancer. It is 5 
jt ſuppoſed, that his dealing in necromancy was the cauſe of his ba- 25 
it nithment ; but that is a miſtake, it being certain that his exile was 1 
iy ſolely occaſioned by his not daring to return to Rome, after Julius 5 
1 Cæſar had poſſeſſed himſelf of that city. He had followed 3 
on Pompey, and, not having obtained a pardon, was afraid of falling I 
th a ſacrifice to Cæſar's reſentment : ſuch was his exile; in which he 3 
th died 45 years before Chriſt. He wrote ſeveral pieces upon various . 
1 ſubjects, but all his writings were ſo refined and perplexed, that 1 
1 they were not regarded. Y 
"4 NIZOLIUS (Magus), a grammarian of Italy, who, by his : 
wit and erudition, contributed much to the promotion of letters, 1 


in the 16th century. He publiſhed, in 1553, * Eh. 4. De veris 
principiis et vera ratione philoſophandi contra Pſeudo- Philoſophos.”” 
Alſo, a good Latin dictionary, compoſed of the words and ex- 
preſſions of Cicero. We do not find the year either of his birth 
or dcath. 


L 

NOAILLES (Louis AxrHONY pr), was the ſecond ſon of 2 

Aune duke de Noailles, peer of France; born May 27, 1651. In 0 
conſequence of his birth, he became lord of Aubrach, commander 
of the order of the Holy Gholt, duke of St. Cloud, and peer of 
5 France. 
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France. He was bred with great care; but, notwithſtanding his 


noble deſcent, his inclination leading him to the church, he took 
holy orders: and proceeding in the ſtudy of divinity, he performed 
his exerciſe for licentiate in that ſcience with reputation, and was 
created doctof of divinity of the Sorbonne, March 14, 1676. 
Three years afterwards the king gave him the biſhopric of Cahors; 


whence he was tranſlated to Chalons on the Maine in 1680. He 


diſcharged the duties of both theſe dioceſes with a diſtinguiſhed 
vigilance, and a truly paſtoral charity ; ſo that, the archbiſhopric 
of Paris becoming vacant in 1695, by the death of Francis de 
Harlay, his majeſty pitched upon the biſhop of Chalons to fill that 


important fee, June 1700, he was created a cardinal, at the no- 


mination of the French king, and aſſiſted in the conclave held that 
year, in which Clement XI. was elected pope; having a little 
before, in the ſame year, ſat preſident in an aſſembly of the clergy, 


where ſeveral propoſitions, concerning doctrine and manners, were 
condemned. He alſo preſided afterwards in ſeveral of theſe 


general aſſemblies, both ordinary and extraordinary. In 1715, he 
was appointed preſident of the Council of Conſcience at Rome, 
notwithſtanding he had refuſed to accept the conſtitution Unige- 
nitus; which affair brought our cardinal into a great deal of trouble, 
as it condemned the Moral Reflections,“ &c. extracted from 
Queſnel's works, which were recommended by the cardinal. The 
pope alſo condemned all writings in its defence. But the king's 


letters patent, given at Verſailles, February 14, 1714, for the pub- 


lication of this bull, were not regiſtered in the parliament without 


| ſeveral modifications and reſtrictions, in purſuance of a declaration 


made by a great number of biſhops, that they accepted it purely 


and ſimply, although at the ſame time they gave ſome explications 


of it in their paſtoral inſtructions. Cardinal Noailles, and fome 
other prelates, not thinking theſe explications ſufficient, refuſed 
abſolutely to accept it, till it ſhould be explained by the pope in 
ſuch a manner as to ſecure from all danger the doctrine, diſcipline, 
manners, and liberty of the ſchools, the epiſcopal rights, and the 
liberties of the Gallican church. The faculty of divines at the 
Sorbonne declared, that the decree which was made March 5, 
1714, for acccpting the bull, was falſe. Moreover, the four 
biſhops of Mirepoix, Senes, Montpelier, and Boulogne, appealed 
from it, March 4, 1717; and cardinal de Noailles appealed 
about the ſame time, but retracted this appeal, and received 
the conſtitution ſome time before his death, which happened in his 
palace at Paris, May 4, 1729. His corpſe was interred, according 
to the direction of his laſt will, in the grand nave of the metro- 
politan church in that city, before the chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
where a monument of black marble was erected, with a Latin 
inſcription to his memory. | | 


Vor. VII. No. 74. Nn NOLDIUS 
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NOLDIUS(CRRISTIAN), an eminent Daniſh divine, was born 
June 22, 1626, at Hoyboya in Scania; and, having laid the firſt 
foundation of grammar- learning, he was ſent, in 1633, to complete 
himſelf therein at the ſchool, or college of Lunden. Thence he 
was removed to the univerſity of Copenhagen in 1644; and conti- 
nued there till 1650; when he was made rector of the college, i. e. 
head-maiter of the ſchool at Landſeroon. He took the degree of 
maſter of arts the following year; and, in 1654, refolved to travel 
for further improvement. Hereupon he quitted his ſchool, and 
making the tour of Germany, viſited ſeveral univerſities there, and 
became acquainted with the moſt learned perſons of that time. 
From Germany he continued his route to Holland; and thence croſ- 
ſing the water to England, after ſome ſtay there, he paſſed into 
France, and returned to Denmark in 1657 ; but he ſtayed there only 
three months, after which he went again to Holland for the advan- 
tage of purſuing his ſtudies at Leyden. * In 1660, the lord of Ger- 
ſtorff appointed him tutor to his children. It was apparently by his 
intereſt that Noldius entering into holy orders, was made miniſter, 
and obtained the proteſtor's chair of divinity at Copenhagen, in 
which city he died in 1673. He wrote ſeveral books. 

; — : 

NONNIUS (Lewis), a learned phyſician at Antwerp in the 
17th century, the author of a famous treatiſe entitled.“ Dieteti- 
con, live de re cibaria;“ containing ſeveral remarks of uſe for un- 
derſtanding ſome of the Latin Roman poets, He alſo printed a 
very large commentary in 1629, upon the Greek medals. Belides 


theſe, he wrote ſome other pieces. 
— — | 
NONNIUS, a Greek poet ſurnamed Panoplites, from the place 
of his birth, being a native of Panopolis in Egypt, where he was 
born in the fifth century. He is the author of two works of a very 


different character: one is written in heroic verſe, and entitled, 


MY þ 


„ Dionyſtacorum libri xlviii.“ This is one of the moſt irregular 
oems extant. His other 1s a paraphraſe in Greek verſe upon the 
Goſpel of St. John, which 1s as much above cenſure as the other 


is beneath it. 
—_— — 


NONNIUS (PETER), in Spanith NUNES, an able mathema— 
tician, was born in 1497, at Alcazar in Portugal, anciently a re— 
markable city, known by the name of Salacia; whence our author 
is ſurnamed Salacienſis. He taught mathematics in the univerſity 
of Coimbra; was preceptor in that ſcience to Don Henry, ſon to 
king Emanuel of Portugal; and was ſome time coſmographo mayor 
del rey de Portugal, y cathedratico jubilado en Ja cathedra de mathe- 
matica en la univerlidad de Coymbra. He wrote ſeveral mathema- 
tical treatiſes, which gained him great reputation, and was, per- 
haps, the firſt who introduced the Arabic algebra into Europe, He 

died 
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died in 1577, aged 80. He was a married man, and was ſurvived 
by an only daughter. | | | 


NOODT (GERARD), a celebrated civilian, was born in 1647, 
at Nimeguens where his father, Peter Noodt, was gemecnſman ; 
that is, advocate for the city, or one of the city-council, and maſ- 


ter of accompts. Gerard was put to ſchool at Nimeguen; ; and, 


having gone through the uſual claſſes, removed, in 1663, to the uni- 
verſity which then ſubſiſted in that city. Here he began his ſtudies 
with hiſtory and polite literature under John Schulting, profeſſor of 
eloquence and hittory. Beſides thefe, he applied himſelf to philo- 
ſophy and the mathematics. He then choſe the law, and ſtudied it 
three years under Peter de Greve. As ſoon as he had completed his 
courſe of ſtudy here, he reſolved to viſit the other univerſities of 
Holland ; and going firlt to Leyden in 1668, he paſled thence to 
Utrecht, and ſhortly aſter went to Francker, where he was created 


„LI. D - 4 bus accompliſhed, he returncd to his own coun- 


try, and entered upon the practice of his profeſſion, in which he 
ſoon dillingniſhed himſelf greatly to advantage. In 1671, he was 
elcticd profeſſor of law in ordinary in the univerſity of Ni- 
meguen. 

During the congreſs held there in 1677, the plenipotentiary from 
the clettor of Brandenburg tried to draw our profeſſor to the uni- 
verſity of Duyſbourg, in the county of Cleves, He reſiſted that 
application; but yielded to another, made to him by William de 
Haren, third ambaſlador plenipotentiary from their high mighti- 
neſſes; who, having known bim during the ſame congreſs, ſuc- 
ceeded in bringing him into the Jaw-pr feſſor's chair at Franc E er, 
the room of Ulric Huber. Noodt took poſſoeſſi mm of that chair in 
1679, and made his inauguration ſpeecir Oet. 1 In 1689, he 
again experienced the weight of his m 0 magiſtiacy of 
Utrecht tried to draw him thither, by offering a very conliderable 
Itipend : Noodt refuſed the offer ; whereupon "the eflates of Frieſ- 
land, in gratitude thereof, augmented his falary at Franeker : how= 
ever, the curators of the univerlity of Utrecht renewing their ſoli- 
citations the following year, he vielded to the in, and made his inau- 


guration ſpecch in 1684. In 1686, je married; ; and, the ſame 


year, complied with an inviiation from the curators of the unver- 
lity of Leyden, where he fixed for lite, and pub): ſhed ſeveral trea- 
ties: In 1698, he was n nade rettor of that univerſity. In 1699, 
he loſt his wife, with which he was greatly affected. In 1705, he 
was a ſecond time choſen rector of the unive erfity. He continued 
his diligence in writing and pub! hing bo 008 in his proleſſion, to 
the end of his days. He died of an apoplexy, Aug. 15, 1723, 
aged almoſt 78. He left a daughter, an only child, who was mar- 
red to Mr. John Liban Vander Inde, au advocate at Amſterdam. 
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NORDEN (FREDERICK Lewis), was born at Gluckſtadt in 
Holſtein, OR. 22, 1708. His father was a lieutenant-colonel of 
artillery, and himſelf was bred to arms. Being intended for the 
ſea-ſervice, he entered, in 1722, into the, corps of cadets; a royal 
eſtabliſhment, in which young men are inſtructed in ſuch arts and 
ſciences, as are neceſſary to form good ſea-officers. - Here he is ſaid 
to have made a great progreſs in the mathematics, ſhip-building, 
and drawing, eſpecially in the laſt. In 1792, M. de Lerche preſented 
him to the king, and procured him not only leave, but a penſion to 
enable him to travel: the king likewiſe made him, at the ſame 
time, ſecond-lientenant. Accordingly he ſet out for Holland, 
thence to Marſeilles, and thence to Leghorn ; ſtaying in each place 
ſo long, as to inform himſelf in every thing relating to the deſign 
of his voyage. In Italy he ſpent near three years in perfecting his 
taſte, es his knowledge. At Florence he was made a 
member of the drawing- academy. It was in this city he received 
an order from the king to go into Egypt. In Egypt and Nubia he 
ſtayed about a year; and at his return, when the count of Danne- 
ſkiold-Samſoe, who was at the head of the marine, preſented him 
to his majeſty, the king was greatly pleaſed with the maſterly 
deſigns he had made of the objects in his travels, and delired he 
would draw up an account of his voyage, tor the inſtruction of the 
curious and learned. At this time he was made captain-lieutenant, 
and ſoon after captain of the royal-navy, and one of the commiſ- 
ſroners for building ſhips. 

When the war broke out between England and Spain, count 
Danneſkiold-Samſoe propoſed to the king, that ſeveral of the offi- 
cers of his majeſty's navy ſhould go as volunteers into the ſervice of 
the powers at war, and choſe Norden 1n particular, to accompany 
his own nephew, count Ulric-Adolphus, then a captain of a man 


of war, in ſuch expeditions as the, Engliſh ſhould happen to go 


upon. On their arrival in London, Norden, whoſe fame had gone 
before him, was received with diſtinguiſhed favour. The follow- 
ing ſummer, he accompanied the count on an expedition under Sir 
ohn Norris; and, in 1740, he again went on board the fleet 
deſtined to America, under the command of Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
with a deſign to reinforce admiral Vernon. After this Norden 
ſpent about one year in London in great eſteem, and was there ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal-Society. On this occaſion he gave 
the public an idea of ſome ruins and coloſſal ſtatues, entitled, 
„Drawings of ſome Ruins and Coloſſal Statues, at Thebes in 
Egypt ; with an Account of the ſame, in a Letter to the Royal- 
Society, 1741.” This eſſay gained him new applauſe. About 
this time he found his health declining; and propoſed to the count 
to take a tour to France, and to vilit the coaſts and ports of that 
kingdom, in hopes a change of climate might have been a means 
of 
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of recovering his health: but he died much lamented at Paris in 


1742. 
74 0 
NORIS (HENRY), Cardinal, and a great ornament of the order 


of the monks of St. Auguſtine, was deſcended from the preſident 


Jaſon, or James de Noris, and born at Verona, 1631. He was 
carefully educated by his father, Alexander Noris, originally of 
Ireland, and well known by his“ Hiſtory of Germany.” His 
father, having inſtructed him in the rudiments of grammar, pro- 
cured an able profeſſor of Verona, called Maſſoleim, to be his pre- 
ceptor. At fifteen, he was admitted a penſioner in the Jeſuit's- 
College at Rimini, where he ſtudied philoſophy ; after which, he 
applied himſelf to the writings of the fathers of the church, parti- 
cularly thoſe of St. Auguſtine : and, taking the habit in the con- 
vent of the Auguſtine monks of Rimini, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
ſo much among that fraternity, that, as ſoon as he was out of his 


noviciate, or time of probation, the general of the order ſent for 


him to Rome, in order to give him an opportunity of improving 
himſelf in the more ſolid branches of learning. He did not diſap- 
point his ſuperior's expectations. His conſtant courſe was to ſtick 
to his books fourteen hours a-day ; and this courſe he kept till he 
became a cardinal. By this means he became qualified to inſtruct 
others, and in this buſineſs was ſent firſt to Pezaro, and thence to 


Perouſa, where he took his degree of doctor of divinity ; after 


which proceeding to Padua, he applied himſelf to finith his“ Hiſ- 
tory of Pelagianiſm.” He had begun it at Rome, when he was no 
more than twenty-ſix; and, having now completed his deſign, the 
book was printed at Florence, and publiſhed in 1673. The great 
duke of Tuſcany invited him, the following year, to that city, 
made him his chaplain, and profeſſor of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in the 
univerſity of Piſa, which his highneſs had founded with that view. 
His hiſtory had procured him a great reputation, but met with 
ſeveral antagoniſts, to whom he publiſhed proper anſwers : the dif- 
pute grew warm, and was carried before the ſovereign tribunal of 
the inquiſition. There the hiſtory was examined with the utmoſt 
rigour, and the author diſmiſſed without the leaſt cenſure. It was 
reprinted twice afterwards, and Mr. Noris honoured, by pope Cle- 
ment X. with the title of Qualificator of the Holy-Office. Not- 
withſtanding this, the charge was renewed againſt the“ Pelagian 
Hiſtory,” and it was dilated afreſh before the inquiſition in 1676; 
but it came out again with the ſame ſucceſs as at firſt. Mr. Noris 
was now ſuffered to remain in peace for {ixteen years, and taught 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory at Piſa, without any moleſtation, till he was 
called to Rome by Innocent XII. who made him under-librarian 
of the Vatican in 1692. As this poſt brought him into the road 
towards a cardinal's hat, his accufers took freih fire, and publiſhed 
ſeveral new pieces againſt him. This obliged the pope to appoint 
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fome learned divines, who had the character of having taken 
neither ſide, to re-examine father Noris's books, and make their 
report of them. Their teſttmony,was ſo much to the advantage of 
the author, that his holineſs made him countellor of the inquiſition. 
Still his accuſers continued their attacks, but his anſwers to all their 
accuſations were ſv much to the ſatisfaction of the pope, that at 
length, his holineſs honoured him with the purple in 1695, Upon 
the death of cardinal Caſanati, he was made chief library-kecper 
of the Vatican in 1700; and, two years after wards, nominated, 
among others, to reform the calendar: but he died at Rome in 
1704, of a droply. He was a member of the academy, whence 
he aſſumed the name of Eucrates Agoretico. His works are nu-! 
merous, and were publithed at Verona in 1729 and 1730, in five 
volumes, folio. 


— 
* 
— if 


—— | 
NORRIS {Jonx), was born in 1657, at Collingborne-King— 
flon, in Wiltthire, of which place his father, Mr. John Norris, 
was then mimiter. He bred his fon firſt at Wincheſter-School, 
and afterwards ſent him to Excter-College in Oxford, where he 
was admitted in 1676; but was elected fellow of All-Souls in 
1680, ſoon after he had taken his degree of bachelor of arts. From 


is firſt application to philoſophy, Plato became his ſavourite au— 


thor ; by degrees he grew deeply enamoured with beauties in that 
divine Writer, as he thought him, and took an early occaſion to 
communicate his ideal happinets to the public, by printing an Eng- 
iſh tranſlation of a rhaplody, under the title of,“ The Picture of 


Love Unveiled,” in 1682. He commenced matter of arts in 


1684. He reſided at his college, and had been in holy orders five 
years, when he was preſented to the rectory of Newton, Si. Loe, 
in Somerſetſhire, 1689; upon which occaſion he entered into ma- 
trimony, and religned his fellowſhip. In 1691, his diſtinguiſhed 
merit procured him the rectory of Bemerton, near Sarum. This 
hving, upwards of 200l. a year, came very ſcaſonably to his grow- 
ing family; and was the more acceptable, for the eafineſs of the 
parochial duty, which give him leiſure to make an addition to his 
revenues, by the fruits of his genius; the activity of which pro- 
duced a large harvelt, that continued increating till 1710. But he 
feems to have died a martyr, in forme meaſure, to this activity; for, 
towards the latter-end of his life, he grew very infirm, and died in 
8711, in his g5th year, at Bemerton, He was interred in the chan— 
cel of that church, where there 1s a handſome marble monument 
etected to his memory, with an infcription. He left a widow and 
three children, two ſons and a daughter. Both his ſons were 
clergymen, and were provided for in the church. His wi— 
dow died at the houſe of Mr. Bowyer, vicar of Wartock in 
Semerſetſhire, who married her daughter, and had {cyeral children 


by her. 
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NORTH (Francis), Lord Guildford, lord-keeper of the * 
ſeal in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. was the third ſon 
of the ſecond Dudley lord North, baron of Nertling, vulgo Catlage, 
&c. He had his grammar-learning, in which he was a great profi- 
cient, at Bury-Se 1000. whence he was admitted a f-llow-commoner 
of St. John's-College in Cambridge, in 1653. Being originally 
deſigned for the law, after two or s Vears [pent at the univerſity, 
he was removed to the Middle Temple. Here he applied with 
great diligence to the main object, yet continued to purſue his 
inquiries into all ingemons arts, hiltory, humanity, and languages. 
He acquired French Italian, Spanith, and Dutch; and became 
not only a good lawyer, but was very perfect in hiſtory, mathema- 
tics, philoſophy, and muſic. He uſually attended the Norfolk 
circuit, of which he ſoon came to be, as they call it, the cock; and 
was employed as cout nfel in every important cauſe. When the 
great level of the fens was to be divided, he was appointed chairman 
in the commiltion; and directed the execution in ſuch a manner, 
as greatly to angment his fame. De. Lane, then biſhop, likewiſe 
contin! ed him judge of the royal franchiſe of Ely; ; waich employ- 
ment did him credit, and inc reaſed his buſinels in the country. He 
was allo appointed to aſliſt the earl of Oxford, lord chief juſtice in 

cyte, in a formal iter, or juſtice-ſcat of the foreſts, which was of 
great pecuniary advantage to him, and gave him an idea of the 
ancient law in the immediate practice of it. He was made the 
king's folicitor-general, in the room of Sir Edward Purner, made 
lord chiet baron. He now dropt the circuit, and was choſen to 
repreſent the borough of Lynn, in the Houſe of Commons : ſome 
time after we find him in the attorney-general's Place, on the N 
motion of Sir Hencage Finch to the gre: it ſeal. 

Among all the preferments of the law, his thoughts were molt 
nxed upon the 1 of lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas; 
the huſineſs there being wholly matter of pure law, and having little 
to do in criminal caules, or court intrignes: and on the death of 
lord chief juiljce Vaughan, he ſucceeded to his wiſhes While he 
preſided in this court, he was very attentive to regulate what was 
amiſs in the law. He had a great hand in“ The Statute of Frauds 
and Perjuries.'” The king bei ng under great diſficulties from the 
parliament, diffolved the old and conflituted a ne W, Which took in 
the lord Shaitibury as preſident, and the heads of the oppolition in 
both houſes. But that he might not be left alone with them, he 
Joined ſome of his friends, among whom Iord chick | juitce North 
had the honour to be one. Not !. n after this he was taken into 
the cabinet, that he might be aſſiitant, not only in the formal 
proceedings of che Privy-C onnci. but ale % in the molt retired conſul— 
tatlons of. his n ase „s government. Ile was often conſtrained to 
take the place of 5 aker, and preiide in the Houſe of Lords, in the 
room of the chancellor Notting glue am, wiv, towards the latter-end 
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of his time, was much afflicted with the gout and other infirmities. 
And conſidering his confirmed credit with the king, he was uni- 
verſally preſumed to be ſucceſſor to that lord, and accordingly, on 
his death, the great ſeal was committed to his cuſtody. He was 
made baron of the realm, by the title of lord Guildford, in the 
county of Surrey, by patent bearing date Sept. the 27th, 168g. Bi 
On the death of king Charles, he took a reſolution to quit the 5 
ſeal, and went to lord Rocheſter to intercede with his majeſty to 
accept it. But that noble lord had no mind to part with ſuch a 
ſcreen in ſtaving off the Popiſh work, and diverted him from his 
. purpoſe ; but obtained of the king, that he might retire with the 
teal into the country, with the proper officers attending. in hopes 
that, by proper regimen and freſh air, he might recover his health 
3 the winter. But he died at his houſe at Wroxton in 1683. 


e wrote ſeveral little pieces. | | 
— — 


NORTH Dr. Jo N), fourth ſon of the lord North, and brother 
to the preceding. was born Sept. 4, 1645. He was taught gram- 
mar-learning at St. Edmund's-Bury, and was admitted of Jeſus- 
College, Cambridge, in 1661; where, though a nobleman, he was 
exemplary in his attendance upon divine ſervice, diligent in his 
ſtudies, and conitant at public exerciſes and lectures in the ſchool. 
Thus he foon became conſpicuous for his learning, particularly in 
the Greek and Hebrew languages; and collected a very valuable 
library. Having regularly taken the degrees in arts, he was admitted 
fellow of Jeſus-College. Not Jong after he took orders, as the 
ſtatutes of his college required; and the firſt ſermon he preached 
10 a public audience, was before king Charles IT. at Newmarket, 
which was publiſhed at Cambridge in 1671. About this time he 
alliſted Gale in his edition of the“ Opuſcula Mythologica,”” &c. 
The year following he was choſen Greek profeſſor of the univerſity 
of Cambridge. Abp. Sheldon conferred on him the ſinecure of 
Llandinom, in Wales; upon which he quitted his fellowſhip, and 
got himſelf admitted in Trinity-College, for the fake of being near 
the maſter, Dr. Iſaac Barrow, for whom he had the utmoſt friend- 
ſhip and eſteem. He was inſtalled a prebendary of Weſtminſter in 
167g, having been ſome time before clerk of the cloſet to the king. 
He was chaplain to the duke of Lauderdale; and, out of compli- 
ment to him, was created doctor of divinity, when king Charles 
came by invitation from Newmayket to Cambridge. When his 
friend Dr. Barrow died in 1667, he ſucceeded him as maſter of 
Trinity-College. As his conſtitution was naturally weak, his 
health was ſoon impaired by too cloſe and eager application to his 
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ſtudies, without proper remiſſions and due exerciſe. He died in 1683. 
NORTH (GroRGs), M. A. ſon of George North, citizen 5 
and pewterer of London, who acquired a competence by induſtry, £ 
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NORTH—NOSTRADAMUS. 


— | 
was born in 1707, and received his education at St. Paul's-School, 


whence in 1725 he went to Benet-College in Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees of B. and M. A. In 1729 he was admitted 
into deacon's grders, and went to officiate as curate at Codicote, a 
ſmall village near Welwyn, in Herts, to the vicarage of which he 
was preſented by the biſhop of Ely in 174g. In 1741, he pub- 
lithed, - without his name, “ An Anſwer to a fcandalous Libel, 


5 entitled, The Impertinence and Impoſture of Modern Antiquaries 


diſplayed.” This publication recommended him not only to the 
notice and eſteem of the gentleman whoſe cauſe he had ſo gene- 
rouſly eſpouſed (to whom he was at that time a perfect ſtranger) but 
alſo of ſeveral dignified members of the Society of Antiquaries, into 
which Society he was ſoon received as a fellow. From his firſt 
taking orders till his death he had reſided principally at Codicote, 
without any other preferment than this ſmall vicarage of about 
fourſcore pounds a year, aided by a little additional income from a 
ſmall patrimony. He died June 27, 1772, having juſt completed 
his 65th year; and was buried at the eaſt end of his church-yard at 
Codicote.” He publiſhed ſeveral judicious Remarks, &c. 
| : 


NORTH (Fzepurc).—See GUILDFORD (Eaxr of). 


NORTON (Tromas, Eſq.) All that can be traced concern- 
ing this gentleman 1s, that he was an inhabitant, if not a native, 
of Sharpenhaule, or Sharpenhoe, in Bedfordſhire; that he was a 
barriiter at law, and a zealous Calviniſt in the beginning of 
Elizabeth's reign, as appears by ſeveral tracts, printed together in 
8v0. 1569, He was counſel to the Stationers-Company, in whoſe 
books we find accounts of the fees paid to him fet down, the laſt 
of which was between the years 1583 and 1584, within which 
period we imagine he died. He was contemporary with Sternhold 
and Hopkins, and aſliſtant to them in their noted verſion of the 
Pſalms, twenty-ſeven of which he turned into Engliſh metre. He 
alſo tranſlated into Engliſh feveral ſmall Latin pieces; and, being 
a cloſe intimate and fellow ſtudent with Thomas Sackville, Eſq. 
attcrwards earl of Dorſet, he joined with him in the compoſing 
one dramatic piece, of which Mr. Norton wrote the three firſt acts 
entitled, “ Ferrex and Porrex,” afterwards © Gorboduc:*? 

| | — — 
NOSTRADAMUS (MrcHEL), an able phyſician and a cele- 


brated aſtrologer, was a Provencial, deſcended of a noble family; 


and born Dec. 14, in 1503, at St. Remy, in the dioceſe of 


Avignon. His father was a notary public, and his grandfather a 
phylician ; and this laſt gave him ſome tincture of the mathematics. 
He afterwards completed his courſes of humanity and philoſophy 
at Avignon and, going thence to Montpelier, he applied himſelf 
to phyſic there, till, being forced away by the plague in 1525, he 
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took his route toward Thoulouſe, and paſſed on till he came to 
Bourdeaux. After this he returned to Montpelier, and was created 
doctor of his faculty in 1529, and then reviſited the ſame places 
where he had practiſed phyſic before. At Agen he entered into 
matrimony : but, having buried his wife, and two children | 
which the brought him, he quitted this place after a reſidence of 5 
four years, or thereabouts. He returned into Provence, and fixed 1 
himſelf firſt at Marſeilles; | but, afterwards went to Salon, and about 
21545, married again. He had a long time followed the trade of 
a. conjurer occaſionally ; and now he began to think himſelf in- 
ſpired, and miraculouſly illuminated with a proſpect into futurity. 
As faſt as theſe illuminations had diſcovered to him any future 
event, he entered it in writing, in ſimple proſe, by ænigmatical 
ſentences ; but, reviſing them afterwards, he thought the ſentences 
would appear more reſpectable and would ſavour more of a pro- 
phetic ſpirit, if they were expreſſed in verſe. This opinion de- 
termined him to throw them all into quatrains, and he afterwards 
ranged them into centuries. He refolved to print this work, but 
cautiouſly ; therefore addreſſed it with a dedication to his ſon Cæſar, 
an infant only ſome months old, in the form of a letter, or preface, 
dated March 1, 1555. 3} | | | 
Henry II. and queen Catharine of Medicis, his mother, were 
reſolved to ſee our prophet ; and, receiving orders to that effect, 
he preſently repaired to Paris. He was very graciouſly received at 
court; and, beſides the extraordinary reſpect that was paid to him, 
received a preſent of 200 crowns. He was ſent afterwards to Blois, 93 
to make a viſit to his majeſty's children there, and report what he [| 
ſhould be able to diſcover concerning their deſtinies. He returned 3 
to Salon loaded with honour and preſents. Animated with this _ 
ſucceſs, he augmented his work from goo quatrains to the number 25 
of a complete milliade, and publiſhed it with a dedication to the A 
king in 1558. That prince dying the next year of a wound which 5 
he received, the book of our prophet was immediately conſulted; 1 
and this unfortunate event was found in the 35th quatrain of the 
firſt century. So remarkable a prediction added new wings to his 
fame ; and he was honoured ſhortly after with a viſit from Emanuel 
duke of Savoy, and the princeſs Margaret of France, his conſort. 
From this time Noſtradamus found himſelf even over-burdencd 
with viſitors, and his fame made every day new acquiſitions. He 
received from Charles IX. a purſe of 200 crowns, together with a 
brevet, conſtituting him his phyſician in ordinary, with the ſame 
appointment as the reſt. But our prophet enjoyed theſe honours 
only for the ſpace of ſixteen months, for he died July 2, 1566, at 
Salon. Beſides his“ Centuries,” we have ſome other pieces of his 
compoſition. He left three ſons and three daughters by his ſecond 
wife. Cæſar, the eldeſt ſon, was born at Salon in 1555, and died 
in 10629: he left a « Manuſcript, giving an Account of the molt 
| remarkable 
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remarkable Events in the Hiſtory of Provence, from 1080 to 1494. 
in which he inſerted the lives of the poets of that country. John, 
his ſecond ſon, exerciſed with reputation the buſineſs of a proc- 
tor in the parliament of Provence: he wrote the“ Lives of the 
ancient Provencial Poets, called Troubadours, printed at Lyons in 
1575, 8vo. The youngeſt ſon is ſaid to have undertaken the trade 
of peeping into futurity after his father. 


NOVAT, or NOVATUs, a prieſt of the church of Carthage, 
who flouriſhed in the third century, and was the author 5 
remarkable ſchiſm called after his name. He was ſummoned to 
appear before St. Cyprian in the year 249; but the perſecution, 
begun by Decius the following year, obliging that ſaint to retire 
for his own ſafety, Novatus was delivered from the danger of that 
proceſs. In 251, he went to Rome, about the time of the election 
of pope Cornelius. There he met with Novatian, an ambitious 

rielt, who had acquired a great reputation for eloquence, and was 
highly diſcontented that he had not been raiſed to the pontificate in 
preference to Cornelius. Novatus preſently ſtruck up an alliance 
with this malecontent, and, by that fatal confederacy, became not 
only the author of the firſt ſchiſm in the church, but even formed 
a hereſy. Having procured a congregation, conſiſting of three 
obſcure, ſimple, and ignorant biſhops ; and having plied them well 
with wine, they were prevailed upon to ele& Novatian biſhop of 
Rome. 

Novatian was baptiſed in his bed, when lying dangerouſly ill. 
Having been ordained prieſt againſt the rules and requeſt of his 
biſhop, he lay concealed during the perſecution of Decius, and 
refuſed to give baptiſm to the Catechumens. Novatian compoſed ſe- 
veral treatiſes, which are far from being contemptible performances, 

NOY (WIIIIANM), attorney-general in the og of Charles I, 
was the ſon of William Noy, of St. Burian, in Cornwall, gent. 
In 1593, when he was ſixteen, he was entered in Exeter-College, 
where he continued three years in cloſe application to his ſtudies. 
Thence he was removed to Lincoln's-Inn to ſtudy the common 
law, inthe knowledge of which he became very eminent. He was 
choſen to repreſent the borough of Helſton in his own county, 
towards the end of James's reign, in two parliaments; in both of 
which he ſhewed himſelf a profeſſed enemy to the king's prerogative. 
In 1625, he was elected a burgeſs for St. Ives, in which parliament 
and another following, he continued the ſame popular patriot ; till 
at length the court condeſcended to convince him of his errors, by 
making him attorney-general in 16g1. In order to reſtore his 
health, which had been much impaired by continual drudgery and 
iatigue, he retired to Tunbridge-Wells in July; where, meeting 
With no relief from the waters, he died in Augult 1634, and was 
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buried at New Brentford. He was much lampooned after his 
death, notwithſtanding he was a ſolid, rational man; and, though no 
great orator, a very profound lawyer. He wrote ſome Treatiſes, 
Reports, &c. © The Complete Lawyer,” and « Arguments of Law 


and Speeches.” 

NVE (PnirIr), an Englith Nonconformiſt, was a native of 1 
Suſſex, deſcended of a genteel family there, and born about 1396. - 
After a proper foundation at the grammar- ſchool, he was ſent to . 
Ox ford, and entered a commoner of Brazen-Noſe-College in 1615; 5 
whence he removed in a little time, to Magdalen-Hall, for the ſake | 
of a puritanical tutor. He took the degrees in arts in 1619 and 7 
1622; about which time he entered into holy orders, and was, 5 
ſome time in 1620, curate of St. Michael's-Church in Cornhill, . 
London: till, reſolving to reject the conſtitution of the church of A 
England, he became obnoxious to all the cenſures of the Epiſcopal 5 
court; to avoid which, he went, with others of his perſuaſion, to 5 
Holland, in 1633. He continued for the moſt part at Arnheim in z 
Guelderland, till 1640; when the power of the parliament be- 
ginning to prevail over the king, he returned home, and was ſoon £2 


after made miniſter of Kimbolton in Huntingdonſhire, by Edward 
lord Kimbolton, then earl of Mancheſter. In 164g, he was ap- 

ointed one of the afſembly of divines, became a great champion 
of the Preſbyterians, and a zealous aſſertor of the ſolemn league 
and covenant; and, having married the daughter of Stephen 
Marſhall, was fent with his father-in-law into Scotland, the fame 
year, to expedite the taking of their covenant. After his return, 
both houſes of Parliament took the covenant, the ſame year; at 
which time our author preached a ſermon in defence of it, thewing 
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its warrant from Scripture, and was rewarded for his good ſervice - 
with the rectory of Acton near London, in the room of Dr. Danicl | 4 
Featley, who was£jected from it. However, Nye, not long after, 5 
{| diſliking the proceedings of the ſaid aſſembly of divines, diſſented FL 
1 from them; oppoſed the diſcipline intended to be ſettled by them; 5 
"os and, cloſing with the Independents, when they became the reigning E 
| faction, paid his court to the grandees of the army, who often 2K 
9 ;.i made uſe of his counſel. In Dec. 1647, he was ſent by them, 
, 1 with Stephen Marſhall, to the king at Cariſbrook-Caſtle, in the Fr 
4 Ile of Wight, in attendance upon the commiſſioners then ap- 195 
f pointed to carry the four dethroning votes, for which ſervice they 4 
14 were rewarded with no leſs than g300l a- piece. | 
103 He died in the pariſh of St. Michael's, Cornhill, London, Sept. 
q 27, 1672, and was buried in the upper vault of the ſaid church. 0 
| 4 He left two ſons, James and Henry, who, by their writings, ſeem 5 
l } ; to have been bred to literature. ©. T 
ll «i 
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O. 


O (Ur Rich), a learned German, was born July 2, 


1646, at Straſburg ; where he had the firſt part of his edu- 

cation, and then proceeded to learn the elements of the 
ſciences at Montbelliard and Altorf. The ſtudy of the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew tongues, were almoſt the firſt amuſements of 
his infancy; and he learned French, Spaniſh, and Italian, by way 
of play or diverſion. At hiteen, he was ſo good a rhetorician, that 
he was ordered then to compole and pronounce a Latin ſpeech in 
public, which he performed with univerſal applauſe. The princi- 
pal bent of his ſtudies lay to juriſprudence and hiſtory: in both 
which he excelled, and filled the chairs of both in the univerſity 
with great diſtinction. As ſoon as he had taken his licentiate's 
degree, he reſolved to travel abroad for further improvement. In 
this view, he went firſt to Vienna in Auſtria, with Mr. Eclerman, 
the Muſcovite ambaſſador, who had taken him to be governor and 
tutor to his ſon; thence he paſſed to Venice, in the train of the 
ſame ambaſſador. At his return from Italy, his friends put him 
upon ſettling ; and accordingly he married at Straſburg the daughter 
of Boecler, the famous profeſſor of eloquence and hiltory, whom he 
ſucceeded afterwards in thoſe employs: and he alſo collected the 
molt finiſhed pieces of his father-in-law. 

Obrecht had long profeſſed the Proteitant religion; but the king 
of France having made himſelf maſter of Straſburg, and going 
there in perſon with the whole court, Mr. Peliſſon, who came 
among theſe, and who was acquainted with Obrecht, made it his 
buſineſs to find him out, and to diſcourſe with him upon that 
lubject; and his converſion was completed by the Jeſuits, Who 
were eſtabliſhed at Straſburg by Lewis XIV. He ahjured his religion 
in 1684, at Paris, and put the inſtrument into the hands of the 
biſhop of Meaux. Upon his return ta Straſhurg, he reſumed his 
profeſſion in the law. In 1683, the king of France nominated him 
to preſide, in his majeſty's name, in the ſenate of Straſburg, with 
the title of przetor-royal, in imitation of the old Ron 1s; and from 
that time Obrecht applied himſelf entirely to public affairs. He 
publiſhed ſeveral pieces and was deemed a prodigy for his learning, 
He died Auguſt 6, 1701. He left a ſon, who, at the time of his 
ſather's death, was 26 years of age, and ſucceeded him in the poſt of 
pretor-royal of Straſburg, by the appointment of the French king. 


OBSEQUENS (JuL1vs), a Latin author, who flouriſhed a little 
before the time of the emperor Honorius, about the year 395; and 
wrote a book “ De Prodigits,” whence he is thought to be a 
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OBSOP/AUS (JoRN), a German phyſician, was born at Brettin 
in the Palatinate, in 1556; and, having learned the elements of 
literature in his own country, finiſhed his education at Neuhauſs, 
and in the College of Wiſdom at Heidelburg, where he was in- 


ſtructed by Zachary Urſinus. After the death of the elector Frederic 


III. he went to Francfort — the Main; where he was employed 
in correcting the preſs by Wechelius, being well verſed in Greek 


and Latin. Here he applied himſelf for ſix years to the ſtudy of 


phyſic; and made ſo great a progreſs, that paſſing through England 
and Holland into his own country, he obtained the phyſic pro- 
feſſor's chair at Heidelburg. When the elector Frederic IV. 
went to Amberg, Obſopzus attended him in the quality of his 
phyſician: but, immediately after his return to Heidelburg, was 
ſeized with a mortal diſtemper, of which he died in 1596. 
He publiſhed ſeveral pieces. He had a brother, Simon Obſopzus, 
who acquired ſome reputation in phyſic; but not fo much by 
writings, as by practice. He was alſo profeſſor of phyſic at Hei- 
delburg, where he died in 1619, aged 44. . 


— — 


OCC AM, or OCCHAM (WII IIA), a famous ſcholaſtic 


divine, of the order of Cordeliers, in the 14th century, was by 


nation an Engliſhman, and the difciple of John Eregona, com- 
monly called Duns Scotus. He was the principal of the No- 
minaliſts, and acquired fo great a reputation as to be entitled the 
Invincible Doctor; notwithſtading he expoſed himſelf with Michael 
de Ceſena to many accuſations. Occam and Cefena were both 
excommunicated, becauſe they had departed from Avignon without 
the pope's leave, and had written againſt him. Occam, however, 
was abſolved from this cenſure before his death, which happened 
about 1347. We have ſeveral pieces of his, which are written with 


much wit and ſubtilty. 


OCELLUS, an ancient Greek philoſopher of the ſchool of 
Pythagoras, ſurnamed Lucanus, as being a native of Lucania. 
He compoſed a piece, of Kings, or Laws and Kingdoms,” of 
which we have only ſome fragments left: alſo a celebrated work 
called © The Univerſe,” wherein he attempts to prove the eternity 
of the world ; and at the end gives fome rules for the propagation of 


mankind. 


| — 

OCHINUS (BERNARDIN), a celebrated Italian, was born at 
Siene in 1487, and firſt took the habit of a Cordelier: but throwing 
it off in a ſhort time, and returning into the world, applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of phyſic, and acquired the eſteem of cardinal Julius de 
Medicis, afterwards Pope Clement VII. At length, changing 
his mind again, he reſumed his monk's habit in a penitential mood; 


and, not content with this, but aiming at ſtill greater perfection, he 
| | embraced, 
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embraced, in 1534, the reformed ſect of the Capuchins. His 
extraordinary merit procured him the favour of Pope Paul III. 
who, it is ſaid, made him his father confeſſor and preacher : 
afterwards falling into the company of one John Valde, a Spaniard, 
who had *nbibea Luther's doctrine in Germany, he became a pro- 
ſelyte. He was then at Naples, and began to preach in favour of 
Proteſtant doctrines; which being taken notice of, he was ſum- 
moned to appear at Rome, and was in his way thither, when he 
met at Florence Peter Martyr, with whom, it is probable, he had 
contracted an acquaintance at Naples. This friend perſuaded him 
not to put himſelf in the pope's power; and they both „ e to 
withdraw into ſome place of ſafety. Ochinus went firſt to Ferrara, 
where he diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a ſoldier; and proceeding 
thence to Geneva, arrived thither in 1342, and married a woman 
of Lucca. However, he did not ſettle there, but went to Augſburg, 
where he publiſhed ſome ſermons. 

In 1547 he was invited, together with Peter Martyr, into England 
by archbiſhop Cranmer, to have their joint aſſiſtance in carrying on 
the Reformation. They arrived in December that year; and re- 
pairing to Lambeth, were kindly received by Cranmer. They 
were entertained there for ſome time; and Ochinus, as well as 
Martyr, was made a prebendary of Canterbury. He laboured 
heartily in the buſineſs of the Reformation; and his dialogue, upon 
the unjuſt uſurped primacy of the bilhop of Rome, was tranſlated 
into Latin by Ponet biſhop of Wincheſter, and publiſhed in 1549. 
But, upon the death of Edward VI. being torced, as well as 
Martyr, to leave England, he retired to Straſburg with that friend, 
where they arrived in 1553. From this city Ochinus went to 
Baſil, and was called thence in 1555 to Zurich, to be miniſter of 
an Italian church which was gathering there. He governed this 
Italian church, till 1363; when he was baniſhed thence by the 
magiſtrates of the town, on account of ſome dialogues he publithed, 
wherein he maintained the doctrine of polygamy. From Zurich 
he went to Baſil; but, not being ſuifered to ſtay there, he fled in 
great diſtreſs into Moravia, where he fel] in with the Socinians, 
and joined them. His daughter and two ſons, whom he carried 
along with him, died of the plague ; but he had buried his wife be- 
fore he had left Zurich. As for himſelf, he continued his Journey to 
Moravia, and within three weeks died at Slakow, in 1564, aged 77. 

OCEKLEY {(S1MoON), an eminent Orientaliſt, and profeſſor of 
Arabic in Cambridge, was of a gentleman's family in Great-El- 
lingham in Norlolk, where his father lived; but was accidentally 
born at Exeter, ih 1678. After a proper foundation laid in ſchool- 
learning, he was ſent, in 1693, to Queen's-College in Cambridge. 
He took at the uſual time the degrees in arts, and that of bachelor 
in divinity. Having taken orders alf6, he was, in 1705, through 
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the intereſt of Simon Patrick, biſhop of Ely, preſented by Jeſus- 
College in Cambridge to the vicarage of Swaveley in that county; 
and, in 1711, choſen Arabic profetlor of the univerſity. Theſe 
preferments he held to the day of his death, which happened at 
Swaveſey, Aug. 9, 1720; immaturely to himſelf, but more ſo to : 
his family. He is author of many works, particularly a © Hiſtory A 
of the Saracens from the Death of Mahomet in 632, to 70g.” 
He applied himſelf very much to the culture of Oriental learning. 


- OCTAVIA, daughter of Caius Ottavius, and ſiſter to Auguſ- 
tus Cæſar, was one of the molt illuſtrious ladies of ancient Rome. b - 
She was firſt married to Claudius Marcellus, who was conſul, U. C. | 
704. She brought this huſband two children, a boy and a girl, 


before his death ; which happened a little after the war of Peruſia, 25 
when ſhe was big with a third child. By the laws of Rome, 6 
widows were forbid to marry within ten months after the deceaſe EY 
of their huſbands: but Octavia was diſpenſed from this ſtatute by 10 
a decree of the ſenate. The public welfare required it. The 4 

2 


Romans had but too much caule to fear, that Antony and Auguſ= | 
tus would quarrel] and prolong the civil war, if not prevented by 5 
ſome powerful mediator. Antony was then a widower; and no 
expedient promiſed ſo fair for compaſſing this happy mediation, as 
his marriage with Octavia. It was therefore concluded with all 
imaginable diſpatch, even before the lady was brought to bed. 
Theſe nuptials were ſolemnized. U. C. 714. Three years after, 
the hopes of the Romans were fulfilled by a peace concluded with 
Pompey's ſon. Auguſtus continued in Italy, and Antony went 
with his wite Octavia into Greece, He ſpent the winter with her 
at Athens: but, having*been exaſperated againſt Auguſtus by ill 
reports, he ſet ſail for Italy; and, being refuſed entrance into the = 
harbour of Brunduſium, he went aſhore at Tarentum, whence he * 

ſent Octavia to Auguſtus. The lady, meeting her brother by the 
way, had a conference with him, together with his friends Agrippa 
and Mæcenas; when ſhe conjured him in the moſt pathetic terms, 
not to let her, from being the moſt happy of her ſex, become the 
moſt wretched. Cæſar, overcome by her words, went to Taren- 
tum quite paciſied; and the interview between him and his brother- 
in-law was heightened by a thouſand demonſtrations of friendſhip. 
Antony returned to the Eaſt, and left Octavia in Italy. Some 
time after, the ſet out to meet him; and on the receipt of letters 
from him, deſiring her to ſtay at Athens for him, ſhe accordingly 
ſtopped there, till the found evidently that her huſband had only made 
a fool of her. Whereupon ſhe returned to Rome, and could not 
be prevailed upon by Augulius to quit her confort's palace; but 
continued to live there, and to take the fame care of every thing, 
as though he had been the beit of huſbands ; at laſt ſhe was or- 
dered to leave it by Antony himſelf, who at the ſame time ſent her 
a divorce ; 
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and very ſtrong genius. A 
his own daughter, and conſidered him as preſumptive heir of the 
empire. But this moſt promiſing youth died in his bloom; and, 


treatment of Antony, yet t 
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a divorce ; when ſhe burſt into tears, becauſe ſhe ſaw ſhe ſhould 


be conſidered as one of the cauſes of the war. 


After Antony's death, U. C. 731, fortune ſeemed to flatter 
Ockavia with a proſpe& of the higheſt worldly felicity. The ſon, 
which ſhe had by her firſt huſhand Marcellus, was now about twelve 

ears of age, a molt accompliſhed youth, of a cheerful diſpoſition, 
At a proper age Auguſtus married him to 


how muth fortitude ſoever 3 had ſhewn under the injurious 

An is was more than the was able to ſup- 
port. She ſunk under it, and remained for ever inconſolable. 
She died, U. C. 744; leaving two faughter ſhe had by Antony, 
Antonia Major, and Antonia Minor. They were both married to 
great advantage. = ee nt 

| 1 


ODELL (Tnouas), Eſq; born in Buckinghamſhire towards 


the concluſion of the laſt or the beginning of this century, had a 
handſome paternal eſtate in that county, the greateſt part of which 
he expended in the ſervice of the court intereſt ; but, on the death 
of his patron lord Wharton, who, with other friends of the ſame 
principles, had procured him a penſion from the government, Mr. 
Odell, finding both his fortunes and intereſt impaired, erected a 
theatre in Goodman's-Fields, which he opened in October 1729. 
For the firſt ſeaſon it met with all the ſucceſs that could be withed 
for, and fully anſwered his expectations; but in conſequence of 
an application to conrt for the ſuppreſſion of it, an order came 
down for the ſhutting it up; in complaiſance to which, Mr. Odell 
put a ſtop to his performances, and, in the end, found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of diſpoſing of his property to Mr. Henry 


Giffard, who, not meeting with the ſame oppoſition as our author, 


went on ſucceſsfully, till the paſſing of the act of parliament for 
limiting the number of theatres. 

Mr. Odell was, in 1738, appointed deputy maſter of the reyels, 
under the duke of Grafton, then lord chamberlain, and Mr. 
Chetwynd, the licenſer of the ſtage. This place he held till his 
dcath, which happened in May 1749. He brought four dramatic 
pieces on the ſtage, between 1721 and 1744; all of which met 
with ſome ſhare of ſucceſs. | 

; — rao 

ODO {Sa1xT), the ſecond abbot of Clugni in France, illuſ- 
trious for his learning and piety, was born at Tours in 879. He 
was educated by Foluques, count of Anjou, and became a canon 
of St. Martin at Tours, at nineteen years of age. Aſter this, he 
went to Paris, and was the diſciple of St. Remy of Auxerre. He 
was fond of ſolitude, and took the monks habit in the convent of 
Vor. VII. Ne. 75 P p 55 Beaume, 
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Beaume, in the dioceſe of Beſangon. After which he became 


prior and abbot in 927. He died about 943. 


=» 4 COT ION 


ODO (CANnTIaNnus), or of Kent, ſo called becauſe he was a 
native of that county in England, where he flouriſhed in the 12th 
century, and was a Benedictine monk, of which order his learning 
and eloquence raiſed him to be prior and abbot. He compoſed 
ſeveral valuable works. He died in 1171, | 

ODORAN, a monk of the abbey of St. Peter -le Vif, at Sens, 
flouriſhed about 1035; and wrote a chronicle from 875 to 1032, 


entitled, Chronica rerum in orbe geſtarum.” 
-————__—— — ; 

 OECOLAMPADIUS (Joan), a German divine, was born at 
a village, called Reinſpurg, of Franconia, in 1482. His father 
intended to breed him a merchant ; but changing that reſolution, 
devoted him to letters. In this view he was ſent firſt to the ſchool 
of Heilbrun, and thence removed to the univerſity of Heidelburg, 
where he took the degree of bachelor of philoſophy, at fourteen 
years of age. He went next to Bologna; but the air of Italy not 


agreeing with him, he returned in {ix months to Heidelburg, and 


applied himſelf diligently to divinity. He ſoon began to be looked 
upon. as a learned young man; and his reputation in that reſpect, 
joined to a character for virtue and prudence, induced the eleQor 
13 to chooſe him preceptor to his yuungeſt ſon : after diſ- 
charging which office ſome time, he grew ſick of the court, and 
reſumed his theological ſtudies. On his return home, he was 
preſented to a benefice in the church; but, not thinking himſelf 
ſufficiently qualified for ſuch a charge, he quitted it, and went to 
Tubingen; where he improved himſelf in the Greek under 
Reuchlin, having learned Hebrew before at Heidelburg. This 
done, he entered into the poſſeſſion of his living; and was after- 


wards invited to Baſil, where his erudition procured him ſo high a 


reputation, that they honoured him with the degree of D. D. 
againſt his inclinations. From Baſil he went to Augſbourg, but 
did not ſtay there long; for, having begun to reliſh the reformation 
of the church, the ſeeds of which were then ſown, to avoid de— 
claring his ſentiments, he entered into a convent near Augſbourg. 


He proceeded to publiſh a book of Confeſſion,” containing ſuch 


doctrines as were not wel! reliſhed by his fraternity; and he had 
not been among then much more than a year, when the ſtipulated 
liberty was denied him. Upon this, he quitted the convent, and 
returned to Baſil in 1522, Here he tranſlated “ St. Chryſoſtom's 
Commentaries upon Geneſis“ into Latin, and was made profeſſor 
of divinity and city preacher by the council ; by whoſe conſent he 
begun the execution of his poſt, with aboliſhing ſeveral uſages of 


the Romiſn church: and he was thus employed, when the diſpute 
5 | | about 
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about the Euchariſt commenced between Luther and Zuinglius. 

He engaged in that controverſy, and ſtrenuouſly defended the 

opinion of the latter. He married in 1528, and the fame year, 

entirely finiſhed the reformation of the church at Baſil ; as he did 

alſo, jointly with others, that of Ulm. In 1529, he aſſiſted in 

the conference at Marſpurg; and, returning thence to Baſil, died 

bk the plague, and in poor circumſtances, Dec. 1531, aged 49. 

: He was interred in the cathedral of Baſil, where there is a monu- 
ment erected to his memory. He left a fon and two daughters. 

OEDER (GrorGE CHRISTIEN vo), author of the“ Flora 
Danica,“ was born at Anſpach, Feb. g, 1728, and ſtudied phyſic, 
but more particularly botany, at Gottingen, under the celebrated 
Haller, through whoſe recommendation he was appointed profeſſor 
of botany at Copenhagen. He was induced, by the patronage of 
the unfortunate Struenſee, who, in 1773, procured for him a con- 

ſiderable appointment in the College of Finances, to quit his 
medical and botanical purſuits ; but Struenſee being executed ſoon 
after, he retained this place only a tew months. He was afterwards 
appointed to the office of Landvogt,“ at Oldenburgh, which he 
"retained till his death, which happened Feb. 10, 1791. 
| — — 

OGDEN (SAMUEL), was born at Mancheſter, in 1716; and 
was educated at the free-ſchool there. In 1733, he was admitted 
in King's-College, Cambridge; and removed to St. John's in 
1736; where, in the following year, he took the degree of B. A. 
and, in 1739, was elected fellow. He was ordained deacon at 
Cheſter in 1740; and in the following year he took his degree of 
M. A. and was ordained prieſt by the biſhop of Lincoln. In 
1744, he was elected maſter of the free-ſchool at Halifax in York- 
thire, In 1753, he reſigned his fchool, and went to reſide at 
Cambridge; and at the enſuing commencement, he took the de- 
gree of D. D. The late duke of Newcaſtle, who was chancellor 
of the Univerſity, having been preſent at the exerciſe he performed 
for the degree, was ſo much fatished with it, that he ſoon after 
preſented him with the vicarage of Damerham in Wiltthire, which 
was tenakle with his fellowſhip. In 1764, Dr. Ogden was ap- 
pointed Wood wardian Proteilor. In June 17066, he was preſented 
to the rectory of Lawford in Eilex, ard in the following month 
to that of Stansfield in Suffolk. He died March 29, 1778, in 
the 62d year of his age. He publithed ſome ſermons, &c, 

5 — — 

OGILBY (JohN), an eminent Scotſman, was born in or near 
Edinburgh in Nov. 1600. He was of an ancient and genteel ex- 
traction in that country; but his father, having ſpent the eſtate, be- 
came a priſoner in the King's-Bench, and could give his fon but 

| little education. The youth, however, being very induſtrious, got 
„ 1 ſome 
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ſome inlight into the Latin grammar; and afterwards fo much 
money, as not only to releaſe his father from the gaol, but alſo to 
bind himſelf apprentice to one Draper, a dancing. maſter in London. 
He had not been long under that maſter, before he had attained the 
art to perfection; and, by his obliging behaviour to the ſcholars, ac- 
quired money enough from them to buy out the remainder of his 
time, and ſet up for himſelf. He was now one of the beſt maſters 
in the profeſſion, and as ſuch was ſelected to dance in the duke of 
Backingham's great maſque ; in which, by an unlucky ſtep in high 
_capering, the mode of that time, he hurt the inſide of his leg, fo 
as to occaſion a limp in his gait ever after. However, this misfor- 
tune was no hindrance to him in carrying on his profeſſion. When 
Wentworth earl of Stafford became lord-deputy of Ireland in 
1633, he took him into his tamily to teach his children ; and, 
having a good command of his pen, he was frequently employed 
by the carl to tranſcribe papers for him. In this family it was, that 
he firſt gave a proof of his inclinations to poetry, by tranſlating 
ſome of « ſop's Fables“ into Engliſh verſe ; and, being then one 
of the troop of guard belonging to his lord, he compoſed a humor- 
ous piece, entitled,“ The Character of a Trooper.” About that 
time, he was appointed deputy-maſter of the revels in Ireland; 
upon which he built a little theatre in Dublin, and was much en- 
couraged ; but, upon the breaking out of the rebellion in that king- 
dom ſoon after in 164 1, he loſt all, and was ſeveral times in danger 
of his life, and particularly had a narrow eſcape from being blown 
up by gunpowder in the caſtle of Reternhem, near Dublin. About 
the time that the war ended in England, he left Ireland; and, ſuf- 
fering ſhipwreck in the paſſage, arrived at London in a poor condi— 
tion. However, after a ſhort ſtay, he walked to "ot ae 


© 


where his great induſtry, and greater love to learning, being diſco- 


vered, he was encouraged by ſeveral ſcholars in that univerſity. * By 
Their aſſiſtance he became ſo complete a maſter of Latin, that he 
tranſlated the Works of Virgil,” and publiſhed them with his 
picture, in a large octavo volume, London, 1649-50. About 

1654, he learned the Greek tongue of one of his countrymen, Da- 

vid Whitford, at that time uſher to James Shirley, who then taught 

ſchool in White-Friars, He made the beſt uſe of his new acquiſi- 

tion, by tranſlating into Engliſh verſe, “ Homer's Iliad and. 
Odyſſey:“ in which however he was aſſiſted by his friend the above- 

mentioned James Shirley. This was printed in a moſt pompous 
manner, with a dedication to Charles II. in 1660; and the ſame 
year he printed alſo at Cambridge, with the aſſiſtance of Dr. John 
Worthington and other learned men, a finer edition of the“ Eng- 

liſh Bible“ than had been extant ever before. His intereſt was now 
ſo powerful with the king, that he obtained in 1692, the patent for 
malter of the revels in Ireland, againſt Sir William Davenant, who 
was his competitor. This poſt carricd him once more into that 
| kingdom; 
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kingdom; and, his former theatre in Dublin being deſtroyed in the 
troubles, he built a new one, at the expence of 1000. On his re- 
turn to London, he continued the employment of tranſlating and 
compoſing books in poetry, till the fire of London in 1666; in 
which his kauſe in White-Friars was conſumed, and his whole for- 
tune, except to the value of 5. deſtroyed. However, riſing 
phoenix like from the aſhes into a new lite and fortune, he ſoon. 
procured his houſe to be rebuilt, ſet up a printing-houſe therein, 
was appointed his majeſty's coſmagrapher and g-ographic-printer, 
and printed ſeveral great works, tranſlated or collected by himſelf 
and his aſſiſtants. He died Sept. 4, 1676, and was interred in St. 
Bride's-Church, Fleet-Street. | 
. — — : 

OGLETHORPE {James EDWAR D), of a very ancient 
family of Yorkſhire, was born about the year 1698. He entered 
early into the army, having a captain-lieutenant's commiſſion in the 
firſt troop of the Queen's-Grenadiers, 1715. He got the rank of co- 
lonel, Aug. 25, 1737; of major-general, March go,1745 ; of lieute- 
nant-gcneral, Sept. 13, 1747; and of general, Feb. 22, 1763. He was 
choſen member of parliament for Haſlemere in Surrey, at the ge- 
ncral election in 1722, and continued to repreſent that borough till 
1734; after which he lived a retired life, in ſummer at Cranham- 
Hall in Effex (the feat of his lady, whom he marricd in 1754, and 
who was Elizabeth Wrighte, an heireſs of an elder branch of the 
lord-keeper Wrighte's family): in the winter he came to town. In 
1729, he engaged in the generous inquiry into the itate of the 
gaols, on finding a gentleman whom he went to vilit in the Fleet 
loaded with irons, and uſed in the moſt barbarous manner. He 
was chairman of the committee appointed by the Houſe of Com- 
mons to make this inquiry, on which ſuch tacts came out as were 
thocking to humanity. In 1732, he took an active lead in the ſet- 
tlement of Georgia, to which he went as governor ; and, engaging, 
in it with that ardour which marked all his undertakings, he ſuc- 
ceeded, after encountering innumerable hard{hips and difficulties. 
In the courſe of this he expended large ſums of his private fortune, 


which, we believe, were never repaid. In 1734, he returned to 


England, when he was choſen a deputy-governor of the African 
Company, and the next year carried back with him to Georgia Mr. 
John and Mr. Charles Wefley, who went with the pious intention 
of inſtructing the Indians. He made another voyage to England, 
raiſed a regiment to carry over, permitting every man to take a wife 
with him, and returned with this regiment in 1738. He had great 
dithcultics thrown in his way, as well from the Spaniards, who 
watched him with a very jealous eye, as from the nuſmnanagement 
of thoſe he was obliged to intruſt, and from the want of ſupplies 
from home; the latter occaſioned an attempt to aſſaſſinate him, and 

| a muuny, 
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a mutiny, which he quelled by his perſonal courage and conduct. 

In 1740, he attacked the Spaniards, took two ſmall forts, and be- 

ſieged St. Auguſtine, but without ſucceſs. In 1742, the Spaniards 

attacked the new ſettlement, but were repulſed by him; and, in 

1743, he came home. On his return his licutenant-colonel exhi- 

bited ſeveral charges againſt him, which being all found to be falſe, 

the accuſer was broke. In 1745, he was with the duke of Cm- - 
berland in the North, which was the laſt of his military -«pedi- 3 
tions, He died at Cranham-Hall, June 30, 1785. = 


"OLDCASTLE (Sir JohN), called the good lord Cobham, the 
firſt author, as well as the firſt martyr, among our nobility, was 
born in the reign of Edward III. He obtained his peerage by 
marrying the heireſs of that lord Cobham, who with ſo much EZ 
virtue and patriotiſm oppoſed the tyranny of Richard II. and, with . 
the eſtate and title of his father-in-law, ſeems alſo to have taken EY 
poſſeſſion of his virtue and independent ſpirit. He was one of the 
leaders in the Reforming party, who drew up a number of articles 
againſt the corruptions which then prevailed among churchmen ; 
and-preſented them, in the form of a remonſtrance, to the com- 5 
mons. In the reign of Henry V. he was accuſed of hereſy, and 85 
the growth of it was particularly attributed to his influence. The : 
king, with whom lord Cobham was a domeſtic in his court, de- ; 
Jayed the proſecution againſt him; and undertook to reaſon with him 2h 
himſelf, and to reduce him from his errors; but being exceedingly 
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1 ſhocked with his anſwers, he withdrew his favour from him, and 5 
1 left him to the cenſures of the church; the reſult of which was, 'E 
. that he was dragged to execution in St. Giles's- Fields. As a 5 
| traitor, and a heretic, he was hung up in chains alive upon a gal- 5 
y lows; and, fire being put under him, was burnt to death in 1418. © 
. OLDENBURG (HENRY), who wrote his name ſometimes 15 
| GRUBENDOL, reverſing the letters, was a learned German gen- 1 


tleman, and born in the duchy of Bremen in the Lower- Saxony. 
During the long Englith parliament in Charles I.'s time, he was ap- 
pointed conſul for his countrymen; in which poſt he continued at 
London, after the uſurpation of Cromwell; but, being diſcharged 
of that employ, he was made tutor to the lord Henry Obryan, an 

Iriſh nobleman, whom he attended to the univerſity of Oxford, 
where he was admitted to ſtudy in the Bodleian-Library in 1656, 
when Cromwell was vice-chancellor., He was afterwards tutor to 
William lord Cavendiſh, and was acquainted with Milton. During 
his reſidence at Oxford, he became alſo acquainted with the mem- 
bers of that ſociety there, which gave birth to the Royal-Society ; 
and, upon the foundation of this latter, he was elected fellow: and, 
>, when the ſociety found it neceſſary to have two ſecretaries, he was 
_ choſen aſliltant to Dr. Wilkins. He applied himſelf with extraor- 
. dinary 
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dinary diligence to the buſineſs of this office, and began the publi- 
cation of the Philoſophical Tranfactions, with No. 1. in 1664; 
which continued with great credit to himſelf and the 3 to 
No. 36. June 25, 167%; after which, the publication was diſcon- 
tinued till Jan. following: then reſumed by his ſucceſſor in the ſe- 
cretary's office, Mr. Nehemiah Grew, who carried it on till Feb. 
1678; our author having died at his houſe at Charleton, near 
Greenwich in Kent, in Auguſt that year, and was interred there. 
He left a ſon, named Rupert, from prince Rupert his godfather, 
and a daughter, named Sophia, by his wife, who was daughter and 


ſole heir to the famous John Durie, a Scotch divine. 


—_— — 


OLDERMAN {(Jonx), a learned writer, was born in Saxony 
in 1686. After laying the foundation of his ſtudies in the ſchool 
of Oſnaburg. he went to Helmſtadt, where Mr. Vander Hardt, his 
maternal uncle, inſtructed him in the Oriental languages, and the 
Jewiſh antiquities ; fo that he took the degree of M. A. in 1707, 
became Greek profeſſor in 1717, and was appointed afliſtant-library- 
keeper to his uncle, He died in 1723. 


— — 


OLDFIELD (Axxr), a celebrated Engliſh aQreſs, and mot 


accompliſhed woman, was born in Pall-Mall, London, in 168g. 


Her father was once poſſeſſed of a competent eſtate, and was then 
an officer in the guards; but, being an extravagant man, ſpent it, 
and left his family, at his death, very much unprovided. In theſe 
unhappy circumſtances, the widow was forced to live with a ſiſter, 
who kept a tavern in St. -James's-Market; and the daughter was 
placed with a ſempitreſs in King-Street, Weſtminſter. Miſs Old- 
field, in the mean time, conceived an extraordinary fancy for read- 
ing plays, and was entertaining her relations at the tavern with her 
talents in this way; when her voice chanced to reach the ear of 
captain George Farquhar, who, luckily for her, dined there that 
day. Farquhar immediately perceived ſomething uncommonly 
ſweet in it; and, ſtruck with her agreeable perſon and carriage, 
preſently pronounced her admirably formed for the ſtage. This 
concurring with her own inclinations, her mother opened the mat- 
ter to Sir John Vanbrugh, a friend of the family, who, finding the 
young votary's qualifications every way promiſing, recommended 
her to Mr. Rich, then patentee of the king's theatre, who without 
delay took her into the play-houſe. However, the did not give 
any hopes of ever being an actreſs till 170g, when ſhe firſt ſhone out 
in the part of Leonora in Sir Courtly Nice; and eſtabliſhed her 
theatrical reputation, the following year, in that of lady Betty 


 Modith in the Careleſs Huſband, Previous to this ſhe engaged the 


particular regard and affection of Arthur Maynwaring, Eſq. who 
intereſted himſelf greatly in the figure ſhe made upon the ſtage ; and 
it was in ſome meaſure owing to the pains he took in improving her 
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natural talents, that ſhe became, as ſhe ſoon did, the delight and 
chief ornament of it. After the death of this gentleman, which 
appened in Nov. 1712, ſhe engaged in alike commerce with bri- 
gadier-general Charles Churchill, Fig. She had one ſon by Mayn- 
waring ; the had another by Churchill, who afterwards married the 
Iady Anna Maria Walpole, natural daughter of the earl of Orford. 
Her humane and generous actions, together with a diſtinguiſhed 
taſte in elegance of dreſs, converſation, and manners, have gene- 
rally been WG as a veil over her failings. It does not appear that 
ſhe had ever any love affairs, except with the two gentlemen already 
mentioned, towards whom ſhe is ſaid to have behaved with all the 
fidelity, duty, and affection of a good wife. She died OR. 23, 
1730. Her corpſe was carried from her houſe in Groſvenor- Street 
to the Jeruſalem-Chamber, to lie in ſtate ; whence it was conveyed 
to Weſtminſter-Abbey, the pall being ſupported by lord de la Warr, 
Jord Hervey, the right hon. George Bubb Doddington, Charles 
Hedges, Eſq. Walter Carey, Eſq. and captain Elliot; her eldeſt ſon 
Arthur Maynwaring, Eſq. being chief-mourner. She was interred 
towards the welt end of the ſouth-aiſle, between the monuments of 
Craggs and Congreve. : 
EI Tn 
OLDHAM (Jon), an Engliſh poet, was born Aug. 9, 1653, 
at Shipton, near Tedbury in Glouceſterſhire, where his father was 
a Nonconformiſt miniſter, and had a congregation. He educated 
his ſon in grammar-learning, till almoſt fit for the univerſity ; but, 
to complete him for that, he was ſent to Tedbury-School, where 
he ſpent about two years more. In June 1670, he was removed to 
Oxford, and admitted of Edmund-Hall; where he was ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed for a good Latiniſt, and made poctry and polite literature his 
chief ſtudy. In May 1674, he proceeded B. A. but ſoon after was 
called home, much againit his inclination. Shortly after this, he 
became uſher to the tree-ſchool at Croydon in Surrey, yet found 
leiſure to compoſe ſeveral copies of verſes. In 1678, he was ap- 
pointed tutor to the two grandſons of Sir Edward Thurland, a 
judge near Ryegate in Surrey. He continued in this family till 
1681; when, being out of all employ, he repaired to London 
among the wits, and was afterwards engaged as tutor to a ſon of 
Sir William Hickes. This gentleman, living near London, was 
intimately acquainted with Dr. Richard Lower, an eminent phyli- 
cian there, and who encouraged Oldham to ſtudy phyſic. Accord- 
ingly he applied his leiſure hours this way for about a year, and 
made ſome progreſs in it; but the irreſiſtible bent of his genius 
made him quit all lucrative buſineſs for the ſake of his beloved 
miſtreſs, Poetry. In this humour, as ſoon as he had diſcharged his 
truſt, in qualifying young Hickes for foreign travels, not caring, 
though earneſtly preſſed, to go abroad with him, he took leave of 
the family; and, with a ſmall ſum of money which he had ſaved, 
| | haſtened 
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haſtened to London. Here he was made known to the earl of 
Kingſton, who became his patron, and with whom he hved till his 
death, which was occaſioned by the ſmall-pox, Dec. 9, 168g, in 
his goth year. He was buried in the church of Holme-Pierpoint, 
the earl attending as chief mourner, who ſoon after erected a mo- 
nument to his memory, with an inſcription expreſſing his eloge in 
Latin. His works conſiſt of no leſs than fifty pieces; the chief of 
which are, The Four Satires upon the Jefuits,” written in 1679. 

OLDISWORTH (W1LL1aM). Of this writer, who was well 
known in the reigns of queen Anne and George I. little is remem- 
bered, but the titles of ſome few of his literary productions. He 
was one of the original authors of The Examiner,“ and conti- 
nued to write in that paper as long as it was kept up. He died 


Sept. 13, 1734 
 OLDMIXON (Jonn), Gentleman (diſtinguiſhed in the Tat- 


ler by the name of“ The Unborn Poet”), deſcended from an an- 
cient family of the name, originally ſeated at Oldmixon, near 
Bridgewater, in Somerſetſhire. In what year he was born, is not 
mentioned by any of the writers, nor where he received his educa- 
tion. He was a violent party-writer, and a ſevere and ſcurrilous 
critic. His malevolence of abuſe, gained him a place in the Dun- 
ciad; and his zeal as a party-writer, procured him a poſt in the re- 
venue at Bridgewater, where he died in an advanced age, July 9, 
1742. ; 

(Ns. Oldmixon was a man of learning and abilities; and, ex- 
cluſive of his ſtrong biaſſed prejudice, and natural moroſeneſs and 
petulance, far from a bad writer. Beſides his“ Hiſtory of the 
Stuarts,“ folio, and his ſhare in the © Critical Hiſtory of England.“ 
he was author of a tragedy, an opera, two paſtorals, poems, &C. 


&c. | 


OLDYS (W1LL1aM), third ſon of Dr. William Oldys, was born 
at Adderbury, Oct. 19, 1676; elected to the College of Winton, 
Oct. 5, 1648; admitted into New-College, Oxon, Nov. 27, 
1655 ; deputed to the ſtudy of the civil law the next year, Nov. 


30, 1656; took his bachelor's degree in that faculty, June 12, 
1661, and his doctor's degree, June 27, 1667; entered into 


Doctors-Commons, London, Feb. 15, 1669; was made official 


of Bucks, March 8, 1671, and of St. Alban's, Jan. 29, 16733 


commiſſary of the county of Bucks, June 12, 1686 advocate- 
general for the office of Jord-high-admiral of England, and to the 
lords of the prizes, the 4th of July following; and chancellor of 
the dioceſe of Lincoln, March 9, 1688. He was alſo not long 
afterwards preferred to the place of king's-advocate in the court of 
chivalry, with all the fees and perquilites, Y Pr. A, Duck had 
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before enjoyed it; this his warrant being ſigned by king William, 
June 24, 1689, at Hampton-Court. He was appointed commiſ- 
ſary of St. Katharine's, Nov. 17, 1698; and died in 1708. He was 
a man of great genius and application, and ſkilled in many ſciences, 


as poetry, oratory, aſtronomy, chronology, geography, hiſtory, &c. 


OLDYS (WiIrTIAu, Eſq.) Norroy king at arms, well verſed 


in Engliſh antiquities, a correct writer, and a good hiſtorian, was 


born in or about the year 1687. He was the natural fon of Wil- 


liam Oldys, LL. D. chancellor of Lincoln in 168g, commiſſary of 
St. Catherine's in 1698, official of St. Alban's, and advocate of the 


Admiralty. He died at his apartments in the Herald's-Office, 
April 15, 1761; and was buricd in the North aiſle of the church 


of St. Bennet, Paul's- Wharf. 
— 2 — 

OLEARIUS (Gopr REX), ſon of Godfrey Olearius, D. D 
and ſuperintendant of Hall in Saxony, where this ſon was born in 
1639. After a good proficiency in the ſtudy of the languages, he 
was made doctor of that faculty in 1660. He was already acquaint- 
ed with the Eaſtern tongues, ſtudied divinity under Holſeman, and 

reached ſeveral times. In 1661, he went to Leipſic; and, while 
4; ſtudied under the profeſſors of that univerſity, began to teach 
himſelf philoſophy and humanities in private. In 1664, he was 
made profeſſor of Greek. He took the degree of B. D. in 1668 ; 
and, in 1677, was created profeſſor in that faculty, and doctor of 
divinity in 1679. His works ſufficiently evince his learning and 
induſtry. He diſcharged the molt important poſts in the univerſity ; 
and, among other dignities, was ten times rector of it. He died 
in Augult 1713. He had married in 1667, the daughter of Philip 
Muller, profeſſor of mathematics, who brought him ſix ſons, and 
as many daughters. 

h — 

OLEARIUS (GoprREy), fon of the preceding, was born at 
Leipſic, July 23, 1672. Having finiſhed his academical ſtudies, 
went firſt into Holland, and thence to England. At his return to 
Leipſic, he was admitted, in 1699, a member of the firſt college 
there; and, ſhortly after, became profeſſor of Greek and Latin in 
that college. However, he reſigned this chair in 1708, in order to 
take poſſeſſion of the theological chair. Beſides this employ, he 
had alſo the canonry of Meiilen, and the direction of the itudents ; 
to which was added, in 1714, the place of aſſeſſor in the electoral 
and ducal conſiſtory. He died the year after, Nov. the 10th. He 
publiſhed ſeveral works, and tranſlated & Stanley's Hiſtory of Phi- 
loſophy” into Latin, with“ Notes and Difſertations”* of his own, 
Leipſ. 1712, 4to. 

— —BI[t 

OLEARICS (ADAM), a German writer, and miniſter to the 

duke 
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duke of Holſtein, who, having occaſion to ſend an ambaſſador to 
the great duke of Muſcovy and the king of Perſia, appointed our 
alithor ſecretary to the embaſly in 1633. On his return home in 
1639, he drew up“ A Relation of his Journies,”, which was 
publithed at Sleſwick, 1656, in folio, in the German tongue. 
Afterwards he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory. In 1675, 
the duke of Holſtein appointed him his library-keeper, which 
probably he held till his death, the date whereof is not known, 
| — — | - 

OLIVA (ALEXANDER), general of the Auſtin monks, and a 
celebrated cardinal, was born at Saxoferato, in 1408, of pogr 

arents. He was admitted young amongſt the monks of Auguſtin, 
and ſtudied at Rimini, Bologna, and Peruſa : in which laſt place 
he was firſt made profeſſor of philoſophy, and afterwards appointed 
to teach divinity. At length he was choſen provincial, and ſome 
time after accepted, not without reluctance, the poſt of ſolicitor- 
general of his order. He appeared in the pulpits of the principal 
Cities in Italy, as Rome, Naples, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Mantua, and Ferrara; was elected firſt vicar-general, and then 
general of his order, in 1459; and at laſt created cardinal, in 
1460, by pope Pius IT. This learned pontiff gave him afterwards 
the biſhopric of Camerino, and made uſe of his abilities on ſeveral 
occaſions. Oliva died ſhortly after at Tivola, where the court of 
Rome then reſided, in 1463. 

OLIVER (IsAAc), an Engliſh painter, who flouriſhed about 
the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. He was eminent for hiſtory 
and houſe- painting; alſo a very good deſigner. He received ſome 
light in his art from Frederico Zuichero, who came into England 
in that reign. He died in Charles I.'s reign, being about 60 years 
old, and was buried in Black-Friars, where there was a monument 
erected to his memory, with his buſto, which was deſtroyed by the 
fire in 1666. 

He left a ſon Peter, whom he had inſtructed in his art, and who 
became exceedingly eminent in miniature; inſomuch that, in 
portraits, he ſurpaſſed his father. He lived to the ſame age, and 
was buried in the ſame place with his father, about 1664. 

| — 

OLIVET (Jostena), a Frenchman, diſtinguiſhed for giving an 
excellent edition of © Cicero's Works,” and others; was born in 
1682, and entered early into the ſociety of the Jeſuits, which he 
quitted in 1715- He then went to Paris, where he ſoon became 
fo eminent in polite literature, that he was choſen of the French 
academy, purely for his merit, and almoſt without any ſolicitation 
of his own. He died in 1768. 

OLIVEYRA (Chevalier FRANC1s DE), is ſuppoſed to have 

24 2 0 been 
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| been born about 1700, at Liſbon ; in which city he ſtudied, under 
| the celebrated father Pinto. His family was ancient and honour- 
| able. The active part of his life was ſpent amidſt the hurry of an 
intriguing court; and he had the honour to ſerve his maſter the 
king of Portugal in ſeveral important embaſſies. He has favoured 
the public with an account of his travels and official proceedings, 
in ſeveral volumes in the Portugueſe language; alſo, of ſeveral 
valuable extracts. When he had determined upon changing his 
religion, he ſought refuge, firſt in Holland, and afterwards in 
England, where he lived in retirement from the year 1744, when 
he firſt ſettled here, to the time of his death, OR. 18, 1788. His 
widow, whom he married in the iſland of Jerſey was many years 


younger than himſelf. 
— — 


OLZOFFSKI (Ax DpREW), an eminent Poliſh divine, was de- 
ſcended from an ancient family in Pruſſia, and born about 1618. 
After he had finiſhed his courſes of divinity and juriſprudence, he 
travelled to Italy, and took the degree of doctor of law at Rome. 
Thence he went to France, and was introduced at Paris to the 
princeſs Mary Louiſa ; who being about to marry Ladiflaus IV. 
king of Poland, Olzoffski had the honour of attending her thither, 
On his arrival, the king offered him the ſecretary's place; but he 
declined it, for the ſake of following his ſtudies. Shortly after, 
he was made a canon of the cathedral church at Gueſne, and 
chancellor to the archbiſhopric. After the death of the prelate he 
was called to court, and made Latin ſecretary to his majeſty. He 
attended at the election of Leopold to the Imperial crown of 
Germany, in quality of ambaſſador to the king of Poland, and 
went aftcrwards in the ſame character to Vienna, to ſolicit the 
withdrawing of the Imperial troops from the borders of the Poliſh 
territories ;- and, immediately on his return, was inveſted with the 
high office of prebendary to the crown, and promoted to the 

bithopric of Culm, | | 7 
After the death of Ladiſlaus, he fell into diſgrace with the 
queen, becaule he oppoſed the deſign the had of ſetting a prince 
of France upon the throne of Poland : however, this did not hin- 
der him from being made vice-chanceilor of the crown. Upon 
the election of Michel Koribut to the throne, Olzoffski was dif- 
ea ger to Vienna, to negotiate a match between the new elected 
ing and one of the princeſſes of Auſtria; and, on his return from 
that embaſſy, was made grand-chancellor of the crown. After 
the death oi Koribut, our high-chancellor had a principal ſhare in 
procuring the election of John Sobieſki, who made him archbithop 
of Gueſne, and primate of the kingdom; and no doubt he had 
obtained a cardinal's hat, if he had not publicly declared againit 
it. However, he had not been long poſſeſſed of the primacy, 
before his right thereto was difputed by the biſhop of Ow 4 
| who 
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who laid claim alſo to other prerogatives of the ſee of Gueſne, 
and pretended to make the obſequies of the Poliſh monarchs. 
Hereupon Olzoffski publiſhed a piece in defence of the rights and 
privileges of his archbiſhopric. In 1678, going by the king's 
command to Dantzick, in order to compoſe certain diſputes between 
the ſenate and people of that city, he was feized with a diſorder 
which carried him off in three days, aged about 60. He is the 


author of ſeveral occaſional pieces. 
— 


ONKELOS, ſurnamed the Proſelyte, a famous Rabbi of the 

firſt century, and author of the Chaldee Targum on the Pentateuch. 

He flouriſhed in the time of Jeſus Chriſt, according to the Jewiſh 

writers; who all agree that he was, at leaſt in ſome part of his 

life, contemporary with Jonathan Ben Uzziel, author ot the {ſecond 

« Targum upon the Prophets.” | 
nmr 


ONOSANDER, a Greek author, who flouriſhed about A. D. 
zo, and wrote commentaries upon“ Plato's Politics,” which are 
loſtl; but his name is particularly famous, by his treatiſe entitled 
Noyos ETRaTHYIHOG) which has been tranilated into ſeveral lan- 
gUAges- ; 


—— 


ONUPHRIUS (Paxvixius), a celebrated Angnſtin monk of 


Italy, was born in 1529, at Verona; and, applying himſelf to the 
ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, continued the © Lives of the Popes,” 
begun by Platina, which he publiſhed, with a dedication to pope 
Pius V. in 1366. He died at Palermo, in Sicily, in 1568. He 
publiſhed ſeveral other books, whereby it is faid, he acquired the 
title of The Father of Hiſtory. 

— — 
OPITIUS (HEN RV), a Lutheran divine, both at Altemburg in 
| Miſnia, in 1642, became profcilor of the Oriental languages and 
theology in Kiel, where he died in 1712. We have many Latin 
works of his upon Hebrew antiquities, and he was delervedly 
reckoned one of the moſt learned men of his age. 

—— — 


OPITS (MARTIN), in Latin Opitius, of Boberheld, a famous 
Sileſian poet, was born at Buntflow in that country in 1397. His 
parents had but a moderate fortune ; but his lather, obſerving his 
genius, educated him carefully in grammar learning, in which he 
ſoon made great proficiency ; and having laid a good toundation, 
he went to Ereſlaw for further improvement, and thence to Franc- 
fort upon the Oder. He ſpent a year in that univerſity, and then 
removed to Heidelburg, where he puſhed his ſtudies with remark- 
able aſſiduity: but the fame of the celebrated Bernegger drew him, 
after ſome time, to Straſburg, ; and Bernegger was 9 {truck with 
the learning and wit of Opits, that he pronuunced he would one 

day 
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day become the Virgil of Germany. At length he returned, by 

the way of Tubingen, to Heidelburg ; but the plague beginning 

to appear in the Palatine, this, together with the troubles in Bo- 
hemia, diſpoſed our ſtudent to travel with a Danith gentleman into 

the Low-Countries ; and from thence he went to Holſtein, where 

he wrote his books of Conſtancy.” As ſoon as the troubles of 

Bohemia were a little calmed, he returned to his own country; 

and, that he might not live in obſcurity, he frequented the court. 
Gabriel Bethlen, prince of Tranſilvania, appointed him the ſchool- 

maſter or profeſſor of a ſchool at Weiſſenburg; and in that employ 
he read lectures upon Horace and Seneca. At length he grew tired 

of Tranſilvania, and returned to his own country; where he was 

meditating upon a journey to France, when it happened that a 

Burggrave, who was in the emperor's ſervice, made him his ſecre- 

tary. . 
'{ the death of his patron the Burggrave, he entered into 
the ſervice of the count of Lignitz, and continued there ſome 
time; but at laſt, reſolving to retire, he choſe for his reſidence the 
town of Dantzick, where he finiſhed his work of the ancient 
„Paci,“ and died a bachelor, of the plague, in 1639. He wrote 
many other pieces. 


OPORINUS (Jon), a famous German printer, was born at 
Baſil in 1507. His father John Herbſt, was a painter; who being 
of competent circumſtances, taught his ſon the elements of the 
Latin tongue himſelf, which he learned perfectly afterwards, as 
well as the Greek, at Straſburg. He then for a maintenance firſt 
taught ſchool, then tranſcribed manuſcripts, and became a cor- 
rector of the preſs. Shortly after, he married an old woman, the 
widow of a canon of Lucerne, named Xelote&t, who, though 
rich, made him unhappy. At length, however, he was releaſed 
by her death, but had no ſhare in the inheritance ; yet he entered 
into Hymen's yoke three times afterwards. His friends adviſing 
him to ſtudy phyſic, he engaged himſelf to Paracelſus, in the qua- 
lity of his ſecretary, and ſerved him two ycars. Oh 

Upon leaving Paracelſus, he taught a Greek and Latin ſchool 
for ſome time at Baſil ; but the governors of that republic obliging 
all the profeſſors in their univeriity to take the degree of M. A. 
Oporinus, who was then pait thirty, retuicd to ſubmit to the uſual 
examination, reigned his office, and took up the trade of a printer. 
He printed none but the beit of manuicripts, and allo ſome works 
of his own. Notwithſtanding his bulineſs was very great, he was 
obliged to implore alliſtance of his friends, and died conſiderably 
in debt, in 1508. | 


: — . 
OPPIAN, a Greek poet and grammarian, flouriſhed about the 


year 220, under the emperor Caracalla; and was a native of Anazarba 
| in 
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in Cilicia. We have of this author five books of fiſhing, entitled, 
« Halieutics,“ and four books of hunting; and Caracalla was fo 
much pleaſed with Oppian's poems, that he gave a crown of gold 
for every line; whence, it is ſaid, they got the title of Golden 
Verſes. However, they have been ſuppoſed to merit the appel- 
lation for their elegance. He compoſed other pieces, which are 
loſt, particularly, A "Treatiſe upon Falcony.” He died in his 


own country of the plague, at thirty years of age; and a ltatue 


was erected in honour of him by his fellow- citizens; who alſo put 
an epitaph upon his tomb, importing, that the gods took him out 
of the world, becauſe he excelled all mortals. 

| — — 

OPTALUS, biſhop of Melevia, a town of Numidia in Africa, 
flourithed in the fourth century, under the empire of Valentinian 
and Valens. He wrote his book of the ſchiſm of the Donatiits about 
the year 370, againſt Parmenian, biſhop of that ſect. Allo, 
« The ſacred Geography of Africa. 


ORGANA (ANDREA), a good Italian painter, was born in 
1329, at Florence. He learned ſculpture in his youth, and was 
belides a poet and architect. He died in 1389, in his Goth year. 


ORIGEN, an illuſtrious father of the church, and a man of 
great parts and learning, was born at Alexandria in Egypt, about 
| the year 18z ; and afterwards obtained the ſurname of Adamantius, 
either becauſe of that adamantine ſtrength of mind, which enabled 
him to go through ſo many valt works, or for that invincible firm- 
nefs with which he reſiſted the ſharpeſt perſecutions. His father 
Leonidas took him at firſt under his own management, and trained 

him at home for ſome time. When he had been ſome time thus 
inſtructed, and was a little advanced in age, other maſters were 
ſought out for him. Amidſt his philoſophical and theological pur- 
ſuits, to which he applied himſclf moſt intenſely, he found time 
to cultivate ſeveral arts and ſciences, acquired very great jkill and 
knowledge in geometry, arithmetic, mutic, grammar, rhetoric, 
&, He was not above ſeventeen years of age, when the perſe- 
cution under the emperor Severus began at Alexandria in 202: 
and, his father being ſeized and impriſoned for his faith in Chriſt, 
Origen would alſo have offered himſeif to the perſecutors, out of 
the great zeal he had to ſuffer martyrdom, but was prevented by 
his mother. Leonidas, animated by his ſon, reſolved to perliſt 
even to martyrdom, and was accordingly beheaded foon after: and 
though his family fell into extreme poverty, his goods being im- 
meciately confiſcated, yet Origen, applying himſelf ſoon after 
entirely to human learning, took up the teaching of grammar, and 
by that employment made a ſhift to maintain himſelf, his mo- 

ther, and his brethren, 
While 
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While he followed this profeſſion, the chair of the ſchool at 
Alexandria becoming vacant by the retreat of Clement, and by the 
flight of all thoſe who were diſperſed by the perſecution, ſome of 
the Heathens, who were willing to be converted, made their ap- 
plication to him, though he was not then above eighteen years of 
age: and at length, the reputation and number of his converts in- 
creaſing every day, Demetrius, biſhop of Alexandria, confirmed 
him in the employment of catechiſt, or profeſſor of ſacred learning, 

in that church. Several of his diſciples fuffered martyrdom there, 
and he himſelf was expoſed to the rage of the Heathens, when he 
went, as he conſtantly did, to the aſſiſtance and encouragement of 
the martyrs. He then practiſed all kind of auſterities, and, as his 
employment obliged him to be often with women, whom he in- 
ſtructed as well as men, that he might be ſecure againſt falling into 
temptation, and alſo take away from the Heathens all pretence to 
ſuſpect any 1l|-conduet by reaſon of his youth, he actually caſtrated 
himſelf. It was about this time (in the beginning of Caracalla's 
1 reign) that he went to Rome, under the pontificate of Zepherinus; 
id. and began that great and famous work, called the“ Tetrapla.” 

, He was afterwards obliged ſeveral times to leave Alexandria. In 

228, he returned to Alexandria, where he continued, as he had long 

ago begun, to write“ Commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures,” 

&c. &c. All this while the biſhop of Alexandria, continued to 

perſecute him as ſiercely as ever. He wrote letters every where 

againſt him: reproached him with the affair of his caſtration ; and, 
in a council, which he allembled in 231, it was ordained, that 

Origen ſhould not only deſiſt from teaching, but even quit the city. 

He now retired to Cæſaria, his ordinary place of refuge; where he 
Was very well received by Theoctiſtus, biſhop of that city, and by 

1 Alexander bithop of Jeruſalem, who undertook to defend him, and 

o commiſſioned him to expound the ſcriptures publicly, hearing him 

all the while, as if he had been their maſter. The encouragement 

he received at Cæſarea ſeems to have exaſperated the bithop of 

. Alexandria, who had him declared a reprobate in all other churches. 

During the perſecution in 235, Origen concealed himfelf at 

Athens, where he went on with his «© Commentaries upon the 
Scriptures.” He purſued his ſtudies with his uſual vigour; and he 
not only compoſed ſeveral books in his ſtudy, but made almoſt daily 

diſcourſes to the people, and for the moſt part without any prepa- 

ration at all, which were nevertheleſs ſo well eſteemed, that they 

were taken down from his mouth, and afterwards publiſhed. Under 

the perſecution of Decius, he ſuffered with great conſtancy for the 

faith. He was ſeized, put into priſon, loaded with irons, had his 

feet in the ſtocks for ſeveral days, where they were cruelly extended 

beyond their natural dimenſions. He was threatened to be burned 

alive, racked with various tortures ; but he went through all with 

reſolution and firmneſs. Being releaſed from priſon, he held ſeveral 

| conferences, 


conferences, and behaved in every reſpect like a confeſſor of Jeſus 
Chriſt : and laſtly, after having laboured fo much, and ſuffered with 
ſuch credit and glory, he died at Tyre, in the reign of Gallus, aged 
69 years. * © | 


ORLEANS (PeTxzRr-Josten), a French Jeſuit, was born at 
Bourges in 1641; and, after having taught the“ Belles Lettres“ in 
his ſociety, devoted himſelf to the writing of hiſtory. This object 
he purſued till his death, which happened in 1698. He wrote © A 
Hiſtory of the Revolutions of Spain ;** “A Hiſtory of Two con- 
quering Tartars, Chunchi and Camhi ; the Life of Father Cotton, 
&c.” His“ Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England under the Fa- 
mily of the Stuarts, from the Year 160g to 1690,” was tranſlated 

into Englith, and publiſhed at London, 1711, in one vol. 8vo, 


OROBIO (Dow Bar.THasaR), a famous Spaniſh Jew; was 
carefully educated in that religion by his parents, who were Jews, 
though they outwardly profeſſed themſelves Roman- Catholics, 


Having ſtudied the ſcholaſtic philoſophy as taught in Spain, Orobio. 


became ſuch an adept therein, that he was made profeſſor of meta- 
hyſics in the univerſity of Salamanca: but afterwards applying 
himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, he practiſed that art at Seville with 
ſucceſs, till, being acculed of Judaiſm, he was thrown into the in- 
quiſition, and ſuffered the moſt dreadful cruelties, in order to force 
him to confeſs. As ſoon as he had got his liberty, he reſolved to 
quit the Spaniſh dominions ; and, going to France, was made pro- 
feſſor of phyſic at Thoulouſe. He continued in this city ſome 
time, ſtill outwardly profeſſing the poptih religion; but, at laſt 
growing weary of difſembling, he repaired to Amſterdam, where 
he was circumciſed, took the name of Iſaac, and profeſſed Judaiſm # 
ſtill continuing here alſo to practiſe phylic, in which he was much 
eſteemed. He publiſhed a Latin piece againſt Spinoza, and engaged 
in a controverſy with the celebrated Philip Limborch, againlt the 
_ Chriſtian religion. He died in 1687, 
_ OROSIUS {Pavr), a learned Spaniſh ecclefiaſtic, who flouriſhed 
in the fifth century, and was born at Terragona in Catalonia. He 
was a diſciple of St. Auguſtin; and, in 414, was ſent to Africa by 
Eutropius and Paul, two Spanith biſhops, to ſolicit Auguſtin's al- 
ſiſtance againſt heretics which infeſted their churches. He continued 
a year with this doctor. and in that time made a great proficiency in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures. In 415, Auguſtin diſpatched him 
to Jeruſalem. to conſult St. Jerom upon the origin of the ſoul ; and 
Orofins on his return brought into Africa the reliqu: s of the mar- 
tyr St Stephen ; whoſe body, as well as thoſe of Nicomedes, of 
Gamaliel, and his ſon Abiba, had been found during Orv/tus's re- 
hdence in Paleſline. At length, by the advice of Auguſtin, our 
VOL. Vik No. 75. R © author 
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author undertook the hiſtory we have of his in ſeven books, under 
the title of Miſeria Humana ;”” containing an accoun of the 
wars, plagues, &c. &c. which had happened from the beginning of 
the world to the year of Chriſt 416. He alſo wrote other pieces. 
The time of his death is unknown. 

| — — | 

ORPHEUS of Thrace, an ancient Greek poet, who flouriſhed 
before Homer, and before the ſiege of I roy. He was the ſcholar 
of Linus, and the maſter of Muſzus ; and, it is faid, wrote thirty- 
nine poems, which however are all loſt. In ſhort, we have fo 
little left either about him or his writings, that his very exiſtence 
has been called in queition, even by Arittotle and other ancients. 

| — — 

ORSATO (SerTORIO), an Italian and Latin writer, was born 
at Padua in 1617, of one of the firſt families there. Poetry was 
his amuſement, and we have ſeveral volumes of his lyric and other 
poems in Italian; but his ſerious object was, Antiquities, and 
Ancient Inſcriptions. "Towards the latter part of his hfe, he was 
profeſſor of philoſophy at Padua. He wrote the“ Hiſtory of Pa- 
dua” in Italian, and preſented it to the doge and ſenate of Venice. 
He died in 1678. g | 


—— 


ORTELIUS (ABRAHA M), a celebrated geographer, was de- 
ſcended from a family originally ſeated at Augſburg; but William 
Ortelius ſettled in 1460, at Antwerp, and dying there in 1511, left 
Leonard, the father of Abraham, who was born in that city, April 
1527. Being bred to learning, he acquired it with great eaſe, and 
particularly excelled in the languages and mathematics; and he 
became ſo famous for his knowledge in geography, that he was 
called the Ptolemy of his time. He travelled a great deal in Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Italy, Germany, &. When he had 
finiſhed his travels, he fixed at Antwerp, where he firſt publiſhed 
his Theatrum Orbis Terre.” This work procured him the ho- 
nour of being appointed geographer to Philip II. of Spain; and he 
afterwards enriched the public with other pieces. He died in June 
1398. He was never married. 

— — 

_ ORVILLE (JAuks-PRHIIIT), a Dutch critic, of a family ori- 

inally French, was born at Amſterdam in 1696. His taſte for po- 
Fee letters diſcovered itſelf early; and he travelled into England, 
France, and Germany, in order to improve it. Returning to his own 
country, he obtained at Amſterdam in 1730, the profeſſorſhip of 
hiſtory, eloquence, and the Greck tongue ; which he held till 
1742, and then reſigned, in order to purſue his favourite objects. 
He was concerned in © Obſervationes Miſcellanez ;** a work of 


profound erudition and criticiſm, He died in 1743. 
g OSBORNE 


* 
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OSBORNE (Francis), an Engliſh writer of uncommon abili- 
ties, was born about 1588. His parents being puritanicaily in- 
clined, Francis, who was a younger ſon, was bred carefully in 
thoſe principles at home, without the advantage of either ſchool or 
univerſity. As ſoon as he became of years to make his fortune, he 
frequented the court; and, being taken into the ſervice of the Pem- 
broke family, became matter of the horſe to William earl of Pem- 
broke. Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he ſided with the 
parliament, and had public employments conferred upon him by 
them, as alſo by Cromwell afterwards ; and having married a ſiſter 
of one of Oliver's colonels, he procured his fon John a fellowſhip 
in All-Soul's- College, Oxford, by the favour of the parliamentary 
viſitors of that univerſity, in 1648. After this he reſided there 
himſelf, purpoſely to have an eye over his ſon ; and. alſo to print 
ſome books of his own compolition. Accordingly, among others, 
he publiſhed there his“ Advice to a Son,” in 1656 ; which going 
through five editions within two years, he added a ſecond, 1658, in 
8vo, Though this was not liked ſo well as the firſt, yet both were 
eagerly bought and admired at Oxford, eſpecially by the young ſtu- 
dents ; which being obſerved by the miniſters, they preſented a 
public complaint againſt them, as inſtilling atheiſtical principles into 
the minds of the youth, and propoſed to have them publicly burnt. 
This did not take effect; yet, an order paſſed the 27th of July, 
1658, forbidding all bookſellers, or any other perſons, to ſell them: 
which however made them fell the better. But our author did not 
long ſurvive this order, as he died on the 11th of February follows 


ing. 
5 — — 

OSORIO {JzRoOME), a learned Portugueze divine, and an ex- 
cellent writer and imitator of Cicero, was ſprung from illuſtrious 
families, and born at Liſbon in 1506. Shewing an extraordinary 
inclination for literature, he was ſent, at thirteen, to the univerſity 
of Salamanca; where, having learned Greek and Latin, and ſtudied 
the law, he removed at nineteen to Paris, to be inſtructed in Arif 
totle's philoſophy, which was then the vogue. From Paris he 
went to Bologna, where he devoted himſelf to theology, learned 
Hebrew, and {tudied the Bible; in which he became fo great a mal- 
ter, that, on his return home, John III. king of Portugal, ap- 
pointed him profeſſor of divinity at Coimbra. Taking prieit's or- 
ders, the care of the church of Tavora was given him by Don 
Lewis infante of Portugal ; and, ſoon after, the archdeaconry of 
Evora by cardinal Henry, archbiſhop of that province, and brother 
to king John; and at laſt he was nominated to the bithopric of 
Sylves, by Catharine of Auſtria, that king's widow, who was re- 


gent of the kingdom, during the minority of her grandivn Se- 


baltian. In conſequence of the miſeries of his country, he died of 


grief, Aug. 1380. 
R r 2 CSORIQ 
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OSORIO (JzrRoOME), nephew to the preceding, was canon of 
Evora; and, having been educated by his uncle, endeavoured to 
imitate his ſtyle ; but he was not ſo fine a writer, though he ſeemed 
to have more learning. ; | 

OSSAT (ArNAUD D'), a moſt celebrated cardinal, was born at 
a ſmall village in the county of Almagnac, Aug. 23, 1536. He 
was deſcended of indigent parents, and left an orphan at nine years 
of age, in very hopeleſs circumſtances ; but, Thomas de Maria, a 
neighbouring gentleman, having obſerved his promiſing genius, took 
care of him, and put him to ſtudy in company with the young lord 
of Caſtſenau de Mugnone, his nephew and ward. D'Oſſat made 
ſuch a quick progreſs, that he became preceptor to his companion; 
and was ſent in that character with the young lord and two other 
youths to Paris, where they arrived in May 1559. He diſcharged 
this truſt with fidelity and care, till they had completed their courſe 
of ſtudy ; and then ſent them back to Gaſcony in 1562. Being 
now at liberty to follow his own inclinations, he repaired to Bour- 

es, Where he {tudied the law under Cujacius: till, having obtained 
bis diploma, he returned to Paris in 1568, and applied himſelf to 
the bar In 1474, he went to Rome with Paul de Foix, who 
being afterwards made archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, and appointed by 
Henry III. ambaſſador in ordinary at the court of Rome in 1580, 
engaged D'Oſſat to be ſecretary to the embally ; and, the archbi- 
ſhop dying in. 1581, his ſecretary was employedtin the ſame charac- 
ter by cardinal D Eſte, protector of the French affairs at Rome. 
He continued in this fervice till the death of the cardinal-proteRor 
in 1386. He was, however, continued in the ſecretaryſhip under 
cardinal de Joyeuſe, who ſucceeded D'Eſte as protector of the 
French nation: and he behaved ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the 
cardinal, that he prefented him in 1388, to the priory of St. 
Martyn du Vieux Belleſme; and the ſame year he was a ſecond 
time jnveſted with the poſt of counſellor to the preſidial court of 
Melun, which he had obtained before he left Paris. 

Upon Henry I V's abjuring the Proteſtant religion in 1593, the 
papa abſolution for him was obtained by D'Oſfat ; which was 
deemed a maſter-ſtroke of his abilities. The king, in conſideration 
of this ſervice, nominated D'Offat, in 1596, to the biſhopric of 
Rennes, to which the bull was ſigned gratuitouſly by the pope. 
In Sept. 1597, he was appointed counſellor of ſtate, on which oc- 
caſion he took the oath before the duke of Luxemburg, then the 
French ambaſſador at Rome; who, having leave to return home in 
1598, the ſuperintendency of the French affairs was committed to 
D'Oilfat, till another ambaſſador ſhould be appointed: and, May 
*he following year, he was created a cardinal. In 1600, the pope 

we him the abbry of Nant in Rouerge. Upon cardinal de 

veuſe returning to France this year, he was appointed * 

tectox 
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tector of the French nation. The fame year, Henry IV. added 
the biſhopric of Bayeux. This however he reſigned in 1603, 
finding the affairs of his ſovereign would not permit him to reſide 
in his dioceſe. He died March 1004, in his 68th year. His corpſe 
was interred in the church of St. Lewis at Rome, where there is 
a monument erected to his memory. His“ Lettres“ are eſteemed 
very uſeful. 
| | — — 
OSTADE (Ap RIAN VAN), an eminent Dutch painter, was 
born at Lubeck in 1610, and came to Hlaerlem very young, to 
ſtudy under Frank Hals, who was then in eſteem as a painter. He 
excrciſed his art ſeveral years at Haerlem with great reputation and 
ſucceſs, till the approach of the French troops alarmed him in 1672 ; 
ſo that, in the reſolution to return into his own country, to fecure 
himſelf againſt all hazards from the events of war, he fold his pic- 
tures, furniture, and other effects. Arriving at Amſterdam to em- 
bark, he met with a lover of painting, who engaged him to accept 
a lodging in his houſe ; upon which Oſtade declined his voyage. 
The pictures of this maſter are not equal, there are ſome aſcribed 
improperly to him, by his brother Iſaac, who was his diſciple, and 
ainted in the ſame taſte, without being able to attain the excel- 
of Adrian. He was born at Lubec, and lived uſually at 
Haerlem : he died very young, before he had time to perfect him. 
ſelf. Adrian Van Oltade died at Amſterdam in 1685, aged 75. 


OSTERVALD (JonN FreDbeRic), a celebrated Proteſtant mi- 
niſter, born at Neutchatcl in +669, of an ancient family, became 
a paſtor in 1699 His talents, virtues, and zeal to form diſciples 
and eſtabliſh diſcipline, made him a perfect model for Proteſtant 
miniſters. He was the author of ſome excellent works for the 
purpole ; and many treatifes upon piety and morality. He died in 
1747; he had a fon, paſtor of the Engliſh church at Baſil, Who 

maintained with honour the reputation of his father; and publiſhed 
a picce, much clizemed by the Reformed, called © Les Devours des 
Communians.”” | 
— — 


OTHO VENIUS, a Dutch painter of great eminence, was 
deſcended of a conſiderable family in Leyden, and born in 1336. 
He was carefully cducated by his parents in the Belles Lettres, and 
at the ſame time learned to deiign of Iſaac Nicolas. He was but 
fifteen, when the civil wars obliged him to leave his country. He 
retired to Liege, finithed his ſtudies, and there gave the firſt proofs 
of the beauty of his mind. His genius was ſo active, that he at 
once applied himſelf to piniofophy, poetry, mathematics, deſign- 
ing, and painting. tHe lived at Rome ſeven years ; and then pal- 
fing into Germany, was received. into the emperor's fervice. Aſter 
this the duke of Bavaria and the clector of Cologn employed him: 

| but 
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but all the advantages he got from the courts of foreign pri cc could 
not detain him there. He had a deſire to return inn Low- 
Countries, whereof Alexander Farneſe, prince of Parma, was 
then governor. After the death of that prince, he went to Ant- 
werp. The archduke Albert, who ſucceeded the prince of Parma 
in the government of the Low-Countries, fent for him to Bruſſels, 
and made him maſter of the mint, a place which took up much of 
His time; yet he found ſpare hours for the exerciſe of his profeſſion. 
Venius died at Bruſſels in 1634, in his 78th year. He had two bro- 
thers, Gilbert a graver, and Peter a painter. He had alſo the ho- 
Nour of breeding up the famous Rubens in his art. 
— 2 — 

OTT (HENRY), a noted divine of Zurich in Switzerland. was 
born in 1617. His father, who was a miniſter in the country, put 
him to board at Zurich with the celebrated Breitinger, whoſe ad- 
vice was very ſerviceable to him. In 1636, he was ſent to ſtudy at 
Lauſanne, and went ſome time after to Geneva and Groningen, in 
the company of Hottinger; and, having made prodigious improve- 
ments under the profeſſors Gomar and Alting, he paſſed to Leyden 
and Amſterdam. Here he applied himſelf to rabbinical learning, 
and the Oriental languages, for five years ; at the end of which, he 
made the tour of England and France, in his way to his own coun- 
try. Soon after his arrival, he was preſented to the church of 
Dietlickon, of which he continued miniſter for twenty-five years. 
He was nominated profeſſor of eloquence in 1651, of Hebrew in 
1655, and of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in 1668. He died in 1682, 
having left behind ſome uſeful works. | 

— mo : 

OTWAY(Trnowmas), an eminent dramatic writer, was the ſon 
of a clergyman of Woolbeding in Suffex ; in which county he was 
born. at a place called Trotting, March 1651. He had his educa- 
tion firſt at Wincheſter-School, and then at Chriſt-Church-College 
in Oxford, where he was entered a commoner in 1669 ; but, 
leaving the univerſity without any degree, he went to London; and, 
applying himſelf to the playhouſes, both wrote and acted in plays 
for a ſupport. After ſome time, he procured a patron in Charles 
Fitz-Charles ear] of Plymouth, one of the natural ſons of Charles 
II. and obtained a cornet's commiſſion in a new-raiſed regiment 
deſtined for Flanders. He accordingly went thither with the reſt 
of the forces in 1677; but not being cut out for a ſoldier, returned 
the following year in very indigent circumſtances, fo that he was 
obliged to take up his pen again for a ſuſtenance. He now con- 
tinued writing plays and poems. Having been compelled by his 
neceſſities to contract debts, and hunted, as is ſuppoſed, by the ter- 
riers of the law, he retired to a public-houfe on Fower-Hill, where 
he died of want, April 14, 1685 : or, as it is related by one of his 
biographers, by ſwallowing, after a long faſt, a piece. of bread 

f | | which 
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which charity had ſupplied. It is univerſally agreed, that he ex- 
cels in touching the tender paſſions in tragedy ; of which his “Or- 
phan,“ and“ Venice Preſerved,” contain the ſtrongeſt ſpecimens. 
His dramatic pieces are ten in number; beſides which, he made 
ſome tranſlations, aud wrote ſeveral miſcellaneous poems. 
Z — mm : 

OUDIN (CAsIiuIR), a learned French monk, was born at 
Mezieres in 1638. His father was a weaver, and deſigned to breed 
him to his own buſineſs ; but, the ſon's inclination leading him to 
literature, he retired in 1656, againſt the will of his parents, among 
the Remonſtrants; paſſed his noviciate in the abbey of Verdun, and 
made his profeſſion in 1638. He was afterwards ſent into France, 
where he ſpent four years in the ſtudies of philofophy and theology; 


and then applied himſelf particularly to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which 


was his favourite ſtudy. Thus employed, he had lain buried in ob- 
ſcurity for twenty years, his fuperiors having placed him in 1678, 
in the abbey of Boucilly in Champagne: but Lewis XIV. on a 
journey in 1680, coming to this abbey, {topped to take a dinner, 
and was ſurpriſed to find, in ſo ſavage and ſolitary a place, a per- 
fon of ſo much addreſs and good ſenſe as Oudin, whoſe abilities 
being tkus diſcovered, he was ſent, 1n 1684, to viſit the abbies and 
churches belonging to them, and to take from their archives hat- 
ſoever he found might be of ule in his hiſtory. He went to all the 
convents in the Netherlands, returned to France with a large heap 
of materials; and, in 1683, made the ſame reſearches in Lorrain, 
Burgundy, and Alſace. In 1688, he publithed ** A Supplement of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, omitted by Bellarmine;“ a work which 
did him much honour. In 1690, he quitted France, and went to 
Leyden ; where he embraced the Proteſtant religion, and was made 
under-librarian of the univerlity : and continued at Leyden till his 
death, which happened in 1717. He was the author, or rather 
collector, of ſome other {mall things. 

: — — 

OVERALL (Jon), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born in 
1359; and, after a proper foundation in grammar-learning, was 
ſent to St. John's-College, Cambridge, and became a ſcholar there: 

but, afterwards removing to Trinity-College, was choſen fellow of 
that ſociety. In 1696, he was appointed regius profetlor of divi- 
nity, when he took the degree of D. D. and, about the ſame time,” 
was elected matter of Catharine-Hall in the ſame univerſity. In 
1001, he was preferred to the deanery of St. Paul's, London ; and, 
in the beginning of James's reign, choſen prolocutor of the lower- 
houſe of convocation. In 1612, he was appointed one of the firſt 
governors of the Charter Mouſe-Hoſpital, then juſt founded by 
Thomas Sutton, Eſq. In April 1614, he was made biſhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry; and, in 1618, tranſlated to Norwich, 
where he died in May 1619. He was buried in that — 
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where he lay unnoticed till ſome time aſter the reſtoration of 


Charles II. when. Cofin, biſhop of Durham, who had been his 
ſecretary, erected a monument in 1669, with a Latin infcription, 
He had the character of being the beſt ſcholaſtic divine in the 
Englith nation, and derived much credit from his * Convocation 


Bock.“ | 


— 2 
OVERF URN (Sir Thomas), a polite Engliſh writer, was of 


an ancient family, and born in 1581, at Compton-Scorfen in War- 


wickthire, the ſeat of Giles Palmer, Eſq. whofe daughter was his 


mother. He had his ſchool learning there, and at the age of four- 
teen was entered a gentleman-commoner of Queen's-College in 
Oxford, where he applied himſelf diligently to his ſtudies; and, 
having acquired a competent ſtock of logic and philoſophy, had a 
bachelor of arts degree conferred on him in 1598. Afterwards he 
went to the Middle Temple, his father deſigning him for his own 
profeſſion, the law: but, his genius leading him to polite lite- 
rature, the ſplendor and elegance of a court preſently engaged his 


whole attention; and it was not long, before he reſolved to puſh 


his fortune in it. Accordingly, about the time of the coronation 
of James I. in 1604, he commenced an acquaintance with Car, 
afterwards earl of Somerſet ; and that gentleman, finding Over— 
bury.'s accompliſhments very ſerviceable to his ambitious views, 
entered into the moſt intimate connexion with him. Car, grow- 
ing in a few years into high favour with the king, made uſe of it, 


in 1608, to obtain the honour of knighthood for Overbury : whoſe 


father he hikewiſe procured, at the {ame time, to be made one of 
the Judges for Wales. The year following, Sir Thomas made a 
tour through Holland, Flanders, and France, and publiſhed his“ Ob- 
fſervations”” upon thoſe travels the ſame year in 4to. In 1612, he 
aſſiſted his friend, then become viſcount Rocheſter, in his amour 
with the counteſs of Eſſex: but being afterwards diſpleaſed with 
his lordſhip's deſign of marrying her, he took the ſame liberty of 
opening his mind upon this, as he had always done upon other 
ſubjects, and declared with great warmth againſt the match. 
The courtier made no ſcruple of ſacrificing his friend to his miſ- 

treſs; and diſcloſing all to the lady, his idol, it was immediately 
reſolved, that the ſucceisful itſue of their intrigue neceſſarily re- 
quired the difpatching of Sir Thomas. Accordingly, after ſome 
fruitleſs trials to that purpoſe, poiſoning was pitched on, as ſureſt 
in the attempt, and ſafeſt from a diſcovery, if they could get him 
into their power. With this view, the minion firſt obtained for 
him the offer of an embaily to Ruſſia trom his majeſty ; and then 
prevailing on him to retuſe it, eaſily procured his impriſonment 
tor a conteinpt of the king's commands. He was lent to the 


Tower the 21ſt of April 1013, and all engines ſet at work to 


compaſs the villanous deſigu. Alter ſome ume, his father came 
| 8 to 
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to town, and petitioned the king for his diſcharge. He likewiſe 
applied to the viſcount, but to no purpoſe. Sir Thomas had no 
. ſuſpicion at firſt, that his impriſonment was his friend's contri- 
vance; but, diſcovering it at length, by his delays to procure his 
liberty, he expoſtulated with him by letter in the ſevereſt manner, 
and even proceeded to threats. This terrified Rocheſter ſo much, 
that he charged the lieutenant of the Tower to look to Overbury 
well; for, it ever he came out, it would be his ruin, or one of 
the two muſt die. Mean while, many attempts by- poiſon were 
made upon Overbury; none of which ſucceeded, till a glyſter was 
given him, Sept. 14, under a pretence of removing hoſe com- 
plaints, which, unknown to him, were occaſioned by their former 
mal- practices on him. He never ceaſed vomiting and purging, 
till he expired, about five the next morning. His rower being 
exccedingly noiſome, was interred about three the ſame day in the 
Tower chapel. Immediately after his death, ſome ſuſpicion of 
the true cauſe of it was rumoured about; but the great perſonages 
concerned prevailed ſo far, as to make it believed that he died of 
the venereal diſeaſe. Nevertheleſs, the whole was diſcovered about 
two years after, when the under agents were all apprehended, tried, 
and executed. The favourite alſo, then earl of Somerſet, as well 
as his counteſs (for he had married the lady ſome time before), 
were both tried and condemned, but pardoned by the king the fol- 
lowing year, 1616. The counteſs however underwent a much 
more miſerable fate in her death, occaſioned by a gangrene in that 
part, in which ſhe had almoſt beyond example ſhamefully offended. 
Sir Thomas was the author of ſeveral works in verſe and proſe ; 
all which have been reprinted, 1753, in 8vo. Being never mar- 
ried he left no iſſue ; ſo that the family-eſtate came to his younger 
brother, whoſe ſon, Sir Thomas Overbury, was alſo the author of 
ſome pieces. 15 


OUGHTRED (WILLIAM), an Engliſh divine, celebrated for 
his uncommon {kill in the mathematics, was born about 1573, at 
Eton in Buckinghamſhire; and, being bred a ſcholar upon the 
foundation of that ſchool, was elected thence, in 1592, to King's- 
College in Cambridge; of which, after the regular time of pro- 
bation, he was admitted perpetual fellow. After he had been at 
Cambridge about three years, he invented an eaſy method of geo- 
metrical dialling ; which, though he did not publiſh it till 1647, 
was yet received with ſo much eſteem, that Mr. afterwards Sir 
Chr. Wren, then a gentleman-commoner of Wadham-College in 
Oxford, immediately tranſlated it from the Engliſh into Latin. In 
1599, he commenced maſter of arts, having regularly taken his 
bachelor's degree three years before. About 160g, he was pre- 
ſented to the living of Aldbury, near Guildford in Surrey; to whick 
he repaired forthwith, and continued his mathematical purſuits, as 
Vor. VII. No- 76: Ss 8 he 
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he had done in college. He became extremely eminent in them ; 
inſomuch that his houſe, we are told, was continually filled with 
young gentlemen, who came thither for his inſtructions. 

About 1628, the earl of Arundel ſent for Oughtred to inſtru his 
ſon Lord William Howard in the mathematics: it was for the uſe 
of this young nobleman that Oughtred drew up his © Clavis” 
which he publiſhed in 1631. i 

Notwithſtanding all Oughtred's mathematical merit, he was, in 
1646, in danger of a ſequeſtration by the committee for plundering 
miniſters; in order to which, ſeveral articles were depoſed and 
ſworn againſt him: but, upon his day of hearing, William Lilly, 
the famous altrologer, applied to Sir Bulſtrode Whitlocke, and all 
his old friends; who appeared ſo numerous in his behalf, that 
though the chairman and many other Preſbyterian members were 
active againſt him, yet he was cleared by the majority. He died 
in 1660, aged 86, and was buried at Aldbury. He had one ſon, 
whom he put apprentice to a watch-maker, and wrote a book of 
inſtructions in that art for his uſe. | 

He left behind him a great number of papers upon mathematical 
ſubjeRs ; theſe were examined by Sir Charles Scarborough the 
phylician, and all that were found fit for the preſs, printed at Oxford, 


1676, under the title of,“ Opuſcula Mathematica hactenus inedita. 


| — 

OVIDIUS (PuBLius Naso0), one of the fineſt poets of the 
Augultan age, was the ſon of a Roman knight, and born at Sulmo 
a town in the country of the Peligni. He was born in the year of 
Rome 710; that memorable year, when the conſuls Hirtius and 
Panſa were {lain in the battle of Mutina againſt Antony. From 
his youth, his inclinations lay towards poetry; which, however, 
upon his father's entreaties, he forſook, and ſtudied the law, form- 
ing himſelf to the bar. He ſtudied eloquence under eminent maſ- 
ters, and was made one of the triumviri, who were magiſtrates of 
great authority, and tried capital cauſes. Soon after he had put 
on the toga virilis, which was done at ſeventeen, Auguſtus ho- 
noured him with the latus clavus, an ornament only worn by per- 
ſons of quality; but, upon the death of his elder brother, by 
which he came to an eaſy fortune, he bid adieu to law and the 
bar, and devoted himſelf entirely to the Muſes. He was exceed- 
ingly amorous in his youth, and not content himſelf with loving, 
and making conqueſts in the way of gallantry, but he likewiſe 
taught the art of loving, and of being beloved ; that is, he re- 
duced into a ſyſtem a moſt pernicious ſcience, of which nature gives 
us but too many leſſons, and which only tends to the diſhonour of 
families. Ovid lived moſtly at Rome, near the capitol, or only 
retired to his fine gardens a little out of the town in the Appian 
way; though he had another villa in his native country. He mar- 
ried young, and had three wives, two of which he ſoon repudiated 
after marriage: his Jait wife Perilla, who remained inviolably 
faithful 
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faithful to him even after he was baniſhed, he tenderly loved, and 
has frequently celebrated her beauty and virtue. 
Our poet by ſome indiſcretion in his conduct, or by an acciden= 
tal diſcovery of ſome paſſages at court, incurred the diſpleaſure 
of Auguſtus; and by bim was baniſhed at fifty years of age to 
Tomi, a town in Pontus, ſituated on the Black Sea. He was ba- 
niſhed for writing looſe verſes, and corrupting the Roman youth; 
but it 1s agreed on all hands, and is in effect owned by himſelf, 
that this was rather the pretence than real cauſe of his exile. He 
wrote ſeveral things of various kinds, particularly © Heroic Epiſtles,” 
and “ Faſti.” Likewiſe, a poem De Piſcibus,” and ſome other 
things, which are loſt. There was alſo a tragedy of his com- 
poling, called“ Medea; much commended, and admired by the 
ancients as an excellent piece. His laſt work before his baniſh- 
ment was the Metamorphoſes,” which is in many reſpects his 
fineſt, although it did not receive his laſt hand. It was chiefly 
from this work, that he expected immortality; but, finding um 
ſelf condemned to baniſhment, he threw it into the fire, either 
out of ſpite, or becauſe he had not put the finithing hand to it. 
Some copies which had been taken of it, were che cauſe of its not 
being loſt. His “ Art of Love, &c. are finely written, but very | 
dangerous to youth. He wrote an infinite number of verſes in 1 
his exile, of which remain his“ Triſtium' and“ Epiſtles,” which 
laſt is eſteemed his moſt refined production. 
COWEN (Dr. Jonx), an eminent Engliſh divine among the 
Independents, and ſometimes ſtyled the Prince, the Oracle, and 
the Metropolitan of that ſect, was born in 1616, at Hadham in 
Oxfordſhire, of which place his father was vicar. He had his 
{ſchool learning at Oxford; and, being a boy of extraordinary parts, 
made ſo quick a proficiency, that he was admitied into Queen's- 
College at twelve years of age, under Dr. Barlow, alterwards 
biſhop of Lincoln. He took his firſt degree in arts in 1642, and 
his ſecond in 163: but being ſoon after diſſatished with the new 
ſtatutes of archbiſhop Laud their chancellor, he refuſed to comply 
with them. Upon this, his friends forſook him, as infected with 
Puritaniſm ; and, from the reſentment of the Laudean party, his 
ſituation in the college became by degrees fo uneaſy, that he was 
forced to leave it in 1637. | 
He had hitherto been educated by an uncle, a gentleman of a 
fair eſtate in Wales, who had a deiign alſo to make him his heir: 
but, all ſupplies from him being diſcontinued, ſomething was to 
be done for a ſupport. Accordingly he took orders, and became 
chaplain, firſt to Sir Robert Dormer, of Afcot in Oxfordſhire, be- 
ing tutor at the ſame time to his eldeſt ſon ; and next to John 
Lord Lovelace, of Hurley in Berkſhire, He was in this laſt gen- 
tleman's ſervice at the breaking out of the civil wars, when he f | 
| 755 ö openly N 
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openly avowed the cauſe of the parliament; and this conduct was 
ſo vehemently reſented by his uncle, a zealous royaliſt, that he 
abſolutely diſcarded him, and Jeft his eſtate to another. Lord 
Lovelace, however, though ſiding with the king, yet continued to 
uſe his chaplain with great civility ; but going at length to the 
king's army, Owen went up to London, and ſhortly after was 
rfectly converted to the principles of the Nonconformiſts. 
Cromwell being highly pleaſed with him, deſired his company 
into Ireland, and that he would reſide there in the _— of Dub- 
ept. 1050, 
he went, by Cromwell's appointment, into Scotland ; 1 
alſo from thence, after about half a year's ſtay at Edinburgh. By 
an order of parliament, ſoon after, he was promoted to the deanery 
of Chriſt-Church ; whither he went to reſide in 1651. Cromwell 
was now the chancellor of the univerſity ; and Sept. 1652, no- 
minated our dean his vice-chancellor. He was created door of 
divinity by diploma, Dec. 1653. In the proteQor's parliament, 
which met Sept. 3, 1654, our vice-chancellor offered himſelf a 
candidate for the univerſity; and to remove the objefion of his 
being a divine, it is ſaid, he renounced his orders, and pleaded that 
he was a layman. Accordingly, he was returned; but, his election 
being queſtioned by the committee of elections, he ſat only a thort 
time in the houſe. He was continued in the poſt of vice-chancellor 
for five years, by which office he had it in his power to ſhew his diſ- 
like to the habits and other forms, required by the Laudean ſtatutes. 


He exerted this power to the utmoſt ; nevertheleſs, it muſt be ob- 
| ſerved, in juſtice to him, that he gave many inſtances of moderation. 


Richard Cromwell ſucceeding his father as chancellor in 1657, 
Owen was removed from the vice-chancellorſhip ; as he was alſo 
from Richard's favour, when he became protector the following 
year. This blow came from the Preſbyterians, who were exceed- 
ing bitter againſt him. At the dawn of the reſtoration in 1659, 
he was ejected from the deanery of Chriſt-Church : however, he 
had taken care to provide himſelf a comfortable retreat at Stadham, 
having a little before purchaſed a good eſtate with an handſome 
bouſe upon it. He employed his talents in preaching, as oft as he 
bad opportunity; and in writing books, ſome of which had a real 
uſe and value. He had lived in London almoſt ever ſince the re- 
ſto::.tion ; but, his infirmities growing upon him, he went to 
Kenſington for the benefit of the air, and ſpent ſome time there. 
From thence he removed to Ealing, to a houſe of his own, where 
he died Aug. 24, 1683, in his 67th year. He was a very volumi- 
nous writer; his works amounting to ſeven volumes in folio, twenty 
in quarto, and about thirty in 8vo. 

OWEN (Jon), in Latin called Audoënus, an Engliſh epi- 
grammatilt, was born at Armon in Caernarvonthire; and, bein 
bred at Wincheſter-School, was choſen thence a ſcholar of New- 
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College in Oxford, of which he became fellow in 1382. He 
proceeded LL. B. in 1690: but, quitting his fellowſhip the next 
year, taught ſchool at Trylegh near Monmouth ; and, about 1594, 
was choſen maſter of the free-ſchool founded by Henry VIII. at 
Warwick. He conſtantly laboured under that epidemical diſeaſe 
of the poets, indigence; which too proceeded from the ordinary 
cauſe, of having more wit than wiſdom. He had a rich uncle, 
who, on account of his ſarcaſtic writings, {truck him out of his 
will, and reſolved to take no more notice of him. He died in 1622. 
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OZANHAM (James), an eminent French mathematician, 
was deſcended from a family of Jewiſh extraction, but which 
had long been converts to the Romiſh faith; and ſome of whom 
had held conſiderable places in the parliaments of Provence. He 
was born at Boligneux in Breſſia, in 1640; and being a cadet, 
though his father had a good eſtate, it was thought proper to breed 
him to the church, in order to quality him for ſome ſmall benefices 
which belonged to the family. Accordingly, he took the tonſure, 
and ſtudied divinity four years: but this was purely in obedience 
to his father; upon whoſe death, he devoted himſelf entirely to the 
mathematics, which had ever been his inclination. Some mathe- 
matical books, which fell into his hands, firſt excited his curioſity ; 
and, genius concurring, he made ſo great a progreſs without any 
. maſter, that, at fifteen, he wrote a treatiſe of that kind. He now 
reſolved to {tick to mathematics without a patrimony; and, for a 
ſupport, therefore, went to teach them at Lyons. The project 
ſucceeded very well there, and after ſome time his generoſity 
procured him .a better reſidence. Among his ſcholars were two 
foreigners, who, being diſappointed of ſome bills of exchange for a 
journey to Paris, expreſſed their uneaſineſs to him. He aſked 
them how much would do, and being told fifty piſtoles, he lent 
them the money immediately, even without their note for it. 
Upon their arrival at Paris, mentioning this generous action to Mr. 
Dagaeſſeau, father of the chancellor, this magiſtrate was touched 
with it; and engaged them to invite Ozanham to Paris, with a 
promiſe of his favour. The opportunity was eagerly embraced; 
and he was ſcarcely arrived at that city, when his mother falling 
ſick deſired to ſee him. He haſtened to her, but found her dead: 
ſhe had deſigned to make him her heir, but was prevented by her 
eldeſt fon. Our cadet therefore returned to Paris, and broke off all 
correſpondence with a family, of which he enjoyed nothing but the 
name. To avoid the expences of intrigues he married a woman 
with almoſt no fortune. He was however completely happy in her 
as long as the lived, and made very much otherwiſe by her death, in 
1701. Neither did this misfortune then come ſingle: for the war 
breaking out at the ſame time, on account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
_ {wept away all his ſcholars, who, being foreigners, were obliged 
DD : a to 
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to leave Paris. Thus he ſunk into a very melancholy ſtate; under 
which indeed he received ſome relief, from the honour of being 
admitted this ſame year an eleve of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
He died ſuddenly (though he had long a pre- ſentiment of his death, 
from ſome lurking diforder within) April g. 1717. He had twelve 
children, but all of them died in their infancy. | 
OZELL {JonNn), whoſe birth is unknown, received the firſt ru- 
diments of his education from Mr. Shaw, an excellent grammarian, 
and maſter of the free-ſchool at Aſhby de la Zouch, in Leiceſter- 
ſhire. He afterwards completed his grammatical ſtudies under the 
Rev. Mr. Mountford, of Chriſt's- Hoſpital, where, having attained 
a great degree of perfection in the dead languages, it was next the 
intention of his friends to have ſent him to the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, there to finiſh his ſtudies, with a view to his being admitted 
into holy orders. But Mr. Ozell, averſe to the confinement of a 
college life, and perhaps diſinclined to the clerical profeſſion, and 
deſirous of being tooner brought out into, and ſettled in the world, 
than the regular courſe of academical gradations would permit, 
ſolicited and obtained an employment in a public office of accounts, 
with a view to which he had taken previous care to qualify himſelf 
by a molt perfect knowledge of arithmetic in all its branches, and 
a great degree of excellence in writing all the neceſſary hands. 
Notwithſtanding this grave attention to buſineſs, he {till re- 
tained an inclination for polite literature, that. could ſcarcely 
have been expected; and, by entering into much converſation with 
foreigners abroad, and a cloſe application to reading at home, he 
made himſelf maſter of moſt of the living languages, more eſpecially 
the French, Italian, and Spaniſh, from all which, as well as from 
the Latin and Greek, he has favoured the world with many valuable 
tranllations. His plays, though all tranſlations, are very numerous, 
| there being included in them a complete Engliſh verſion of the 
dramatic pieces of that juſtly celebrated French writer, Moliere, 
beſides ſome others from Corneilte, Racine, &. Mr. Ozell was 
very happy in his circumſtances, being always in poſſeſſion of good 
places. He died Oct. 15, 1743, and was buried in a vault of a 
church belonging to the pariſh of St. Mary, Aldermanbury. He 
was very much offended with Mr. Pope, for introducing him 1nto 


his Dunciad. 
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ACE (RicHARD), a very learned Engliſhman, was born about 
1482, probably at Wincheſter; and educated at the charge of 


Thomas Langton, biſhop of that dioceſe, whom he ſerved as 


amanuentis. The biſhop pleaſed with his proficiency, and particu- 
larly 


PACHYMERUS (George). 
larly delighted with his genius for muſic, ſent him to Padua, to 
improve himſelf. Upon his return home, he ſettled at Queen's- 
College in Oxford, of which his patron Langton had been provoſt; 
And ſoon after was taken into the ſervice of Dr. Chriſtopher Bain- 
bridge, who ſucceeded Langton in the provoſtſhip, and became a 
cardinal. From the fervice of the cardinal he was ſent for to 
court; his accompliſhments rendering him very acceptable to 
Henry VIII. who made him ſecretary of ſtate, and employed him in 
matters of high concern. Though much immerſed in political 


affairs, he went into orders; in the beginning of 1514, he was ad- 


mitted a prebendary in the church of York; and, the fame year, 
promoted to the archdeaconry of Dorſet. Theſe preferments were 
conferred upon him, while he was employed in foreign embaſſies 
by the king, who likewiſe made him dean of St. Paul's, London, 
upon the death of Colet in 1519; he was alſo made dean of Exeter 
about the ſame time. In 1521 he was made a prebendary in the 
church of Sarum; and, upon the demiſe of Leo X. was ſent to 
Rome, to ſolicit the papal chair for cardinal Wolſey; but a pope 
was elected before his arrival there. Accordingly, he fell under 
the diſpleaſure of Wolſey, and for the ſpace almoſt of two years, 
had neither writing from the king nor council how to pro- 
ceed in his buſineſs at Venice, nor any allowance for his diet, 
although he had ſent letters very often for the ſame to England. 
Upon this, and eſpecially ſome private intimations concerning the 
cardinal's uſage of him, he took it ſo much to heart, that he 
| became bereit of his ſenſes; but being carefully attended by phyſi- 
cians at the King's command, he was reſtored in a ſhort time to his 
*fenſes, after which he ſtudied the Hebrew language. In theſe 
Lucid intervals he was introduced to the king at Richmond, who 
expreſſed much ſatisfaction at his recovery; and admitted him to a 
private audience, in which he remonſtrated againſt the cardinal's 
cruelty to him. But the cardinal was too hard tor him; and, being 
urged by the king to purge himſelf of the charge, he ſummoned 
Pace beſore him. Here he fat in judgment with the duke of 
Norfolk and others, who condemned Pace, and ſent him to the 
Tower of London; where he was confined for two years, till 

diſcharged at length by the king's command. | 
He reſigned his deanries of St. Paul and Exeter a hittle before his 
death; and, retiring to Stepney for his health, died there, in 1332, 
not quite 50. He publiſhed ſeveral pieces. | 
PACHYMERUS {(Georct), an eminent Greek, flourithed 
about 1280, under the reign of Michael Paleologus, and Andro- 
nicus his ſucceſſor. He was a perſon of high birth, and had ac- 
quired no leſs knowledge in church-atfairs by the great poſts he 
had among the clergy of Conſtantinople, than of ſtate- matters by 
dne firſt employments he held in the court of the emperor ; ſo that 
, his 
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his « Hiſtory of Michael Paleologus and Andronicus” is the more 
eſteemed, as he was not only an eye-witneſs of the affairs of which 
he writes, but had alſo a great ſhare in them, Pachymerus com- 
poſed alſo ſome Greek verſes. . 
PACUVIUS (Maxcus), an ancient tragic poet, who was in 
high + ij at Rome about 154 years before Chriſt. Accord- 
ing to ſome writers, he was ſiſter's fon to Ennius ; while others 
tell us, he was grandſon to that poet by his daughter. Pacuvius 
was fond of painting, and defigned tolerably well. He publiſhed 
ſeveral theatrical pieces before his death, which happened at Ta— 
rentum, when he had paſſed his goth year. 


PAGAN (BLaist FRancois CoMPTEDE), an eminent French 
o mathematician, was born at Avignon in Provence, 'March g, 
\# 1604; and took the profeſſion of a ſoldier at fourteen, having 
=” been bred to it with extraordinary care. In 1620, he was engaged 

16 at the ſiege of Caen, in the battle of Pont-de-Ce, and the reduc- 
| tion of the Navariens, and the reſt of Bearn ; where he ſignalized 
himſelf, and acquired a reputation above his years. He was pre- 
ſent, in 1621, at the ſiege of St. John d'Angeli, as alſo that of 
þ Clarac and Montauban, where he lolt his left eye by a muſket-ſhot. 
q He diſplayed much good conduct and courage upon every occaſion. 

' 


In 1642, his majeſty ſent him to the ſervice in Portugal, in the poſt 
of field-marſhal ; but it was the ſame year, that he had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe his eye-ſight by a diſtemper. | | 

However, as ſoon as he found himſelf diſabled from ſerving his 
country with his condutt and courage, he re-allumed, with greater 
vigour than ever, the ſtudy of the mathematics and fortification ; 
and, occaſionally produced works which gained him great credit, 

He died at Paris, Nov. 18, 1665, having never been married. 
— —— 

PAGI (AN THON), a famous Cordelier, and one of the ableſt 
critics of his time, was born at Rogna, a ſmall town in Provence, 
1624. He took the monk's habit in the convent of the Cordeliers 
at Arles, and profeſſed himſelf there in 1641. After he had 
finiſhed the uſual courſe of ſtudies in philoſophy and divinity, he 

F preached ſome time, and was at length made four times provincial 
4 of his order. Theſe occupations did not hinder him from apply- 
ing to chronology and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, in which he excelled. 
| His moſt conliderable work is“ A Critique upon the Annals of 
| 


bl 


Baronius.” He died at Aix in Provence, 1699. 

| - — N 
PAGI (Francis), nephew of the preceding, was born at 

Lambeſe in Provence, 1654. The extraordinary inclination that 

appeared in his infancy tor polite learning, induced his parents to 

ſend him to ſtudy among the prieſts of the Oratory at Toulon; 


where 
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where he ſoon made ſo great a proficiency, that his unde Anthony 
Pagi, ſent for him to Aix, where he then reſided. Induced by the 
converſation of his uncle, he entered into the order of the Corde- 
liers, and made his profeſſion. After having taught philoſophy in 
ſeveral convents, he deſired to return to his uncle at Aix; and 
obtaining leave from his ſuperiors for that purpole, he continued 
ſeveral years applying himſelf very afliduoully to improve by his 
uncle's inſtructions. By this means he became capable of aſliſting 
that great man in his © Critique upon Baronius's Annals ;*” and, 
after his death, of publiſhing that work, which he had not entirely 
finiſhed. He died Jan. 21, 1721, havihg almoſt finiſhed a chro- 
nological hiſtory of the popes. 

 PAGNINUS /SANCTEs), an Italian, illuſtrious for his fall in 
Oriental languages and biblical learning, was born at Lucca in 
1466, and afterwards became an eccleſiaſtic of the order of St. 
Dominic. He was deeply and accurately ſkilled in the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic tongues ; yet was ſuppoſed 
to excel particularly in the Hebrew. He applied himſelf to ex- 
amine the vulgar tranſlation of the Scriptures ; and believing it to 
be either not of Jerome, or greatly corrupted, he undertook to 
make a new one from the preſent Hebrew text; he afterwards 
tranſlated the © New Teſtament” from the Greek, as he had done 
the „ Old” from the Hebrew, laying the“ Vulgar” all the while 
before him; and dedicated it to pope Clement VII. He was alſo 
the author of an © Hebrew Lexicon,” and an Hebrew Gram- 


mar.” He died in 1536, aged 70. Though he appears to have 


lived and died a good Catholic, yet Luther ſpoke of him and his 
tranſlations in terms of the higheft applauſe. 
— —— 

PALAMON (O. RR EMUs), a celebrated grammarian at 
Rome, in the reign of Tiberius, was born of a flave at Vienza. 
It is ſaid he was firlt brought up in the buſineſs of a weaver ; but, 
attending his maſter's ſon to ſchool, he made uſe of the oppor 
nity to procure an inſight into learning, and acquired ſo much {kill 
therein, that he obtained his freedom, and became a' teacher or 
preceptor at Rome. He had an excellent memory, a ready clocu- 
tion, and a knack of making verſes extempore, but he was ex- 
ccedingly prodigal, arrogant, and vain, We have ſome fraymeuts 


only left of his writings. 
— ren 

PALAPRAT (Jon), a French writer, was born at Toulouſe in 
1650, and atterwards member of the academy of the Jeux Floraux 
in the ſame town. He was diltinguithed among the poets for his 
talents that way; ſo that he carried the prize {-veral times at the 
Jeux Floraux. He had ſcarcely attained his 25th year, when he 
was created capitoul: and in 1684, he Was made chict-judge of 
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the conliſtory. In 1686, he went to Rome, where he made his 
court to the queen of Sweden, but did not incline to fettle at 
Rome; and, going thence to Paris, reſided there for the moſt part 
of his life afterwards. At his firſt coming, he wrote eight pieces 
for the ſtage, ſome diſcourſes, poems, &c. He dicd at Paris in 
1721. 3 
— — : 
PALEARIUS (Aox1vs), an excellent writer in the 16th cen- 
tury, was born at Veroli, in the Campagna di Roma, and deſcended 
of noble and ancient families by both his parents. He applied 
himſelf early to the Greek and Latin languages, in which he made 
a great progreſs, and then proceeded to philoſophy and divimty. 
The deſire he had of knowledge prompted him to travel through 
the greateſt part of Italy; and he put himſelf under the moſt fa- 
mous profeſſors in every place he viſited. On his arrival in Tuſ- 
cany, he chole Sienna for his abode, where he purchaſed a country- 
houſe, and propoſed to return there on his leiſure days, having 
embelliſhed it as much as poſſible. Here he entered into matrimony 
with a young woman, of whom he was paſſionately fond all his 
life after. She brought him four children, two boys and two girls. 
He was allo profeſſor of polite letters, and had a great number of 
pupils. But his career was diſturbed by a quarrel he had with one 
of his colleagues, who grew impatient to fee his own reputation 
eclipſed, by the ſuperior luſtre of Palcarius. Palearius, however, 
defended himſelf with ſo much ſtrength of reaſon and eloquence, 
that the accuſations were dropt. Yet finding himſelf {till expoſed 
to vexatious perſecutions, he grew tired, and chagrined to that 
degree, that he accepted of an invitation to teach polite literature 
at Lucca. Here, after ſome years, he obtained the offer of ſeveral 
immunities, and a handſome ſtipend from the magiltrates of 
Milan. He ſeemed now to be ſettled in peace for lite ; but the 
cvent proved otherwiſe. Paul V. who had been a Dominican 
monk, coming to the pontificate in 1566, had a mind to diſtinguiſh 
his entrance upon that dignity with ſome remarkable puniſhment 
of hereſy, and for that purpoſe ordered the cauſe of Palcarius to be 
re- heard. Whereupon this learned perſon was arreſted at Milan, 
and carried to Rome; where he was ſoon convicted, and being 
condemned to be burnt, the ſentence was executed the {ame year 
1566. He was the author of ſeveral works. That on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul” is deemed his maſter- piece. 
PALFIN (Jonx), a ſurgeon of eminence, was born at Ghent 
in Flanders; and, being made anatomilt and reader in ſurgery in 
that city, was much diſ{tinguithed by his lectures, as well as prac- 
tice, He wrote upon ſeveral ſubjects with good learning and 
judgment. He died at Ghent, in an advanced age, in 1740. 
| | |  PALINGENIUS 
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PALINGENIUS (MARCELLUS), a famous Italian poet, who 
flouriſhed in the 16th century, and was born at Stellada in Ferrara, 
upon the bank of the Po. He is chiefly known by his“ Zodiacus 
Vita,” a poem in twelve books. This poem brought him into 


troubles and perſecutions, 


wa 


— 


PALLADIO (ANDREW), a celebrated Italian architect in the 
16th century, was a native of Vicenza in Lombardy. He was one 
of thoſe, who laboured particularly to reſtore the ancient beauties 
of architecture, and contributed greatly to revive true taſte in that 
ſcience. He made exact drawings of the principal works of anti- 
quity which were to be met with at Rome; to which he added 
„ Commentaries,” which went through ſeveral impreſſions, with 
the figures. This, though a very uſetul work, yet is greatly ex- 
cceded by the four books of architecture, which he publiſhed in 


1.570. 
PALLADIUS, biſhop of Helenopolis n Bithynia, and after- 


wards of Aſpona, was by nation a Galatian, and born at Cappa- 
docia. He became an Anchorite in the mountain of Nebria in 
388, and was made a bilhop in 491. He went to Rome, ſome 
time after the death of St. John Chryſoſtom; and at the requeſt of 
Lauſus, governor of Cappadocia, compoſed the hiſtory of the An- 
chorites, or Hermits, and entitled it“ Lauſiaca,“ being then in 
the 2oth year of his epiſcopacy, and 53d of his age. Palladius 
was accuſed of being an Origeniſt; and having been the diſcipie of 
Lvagrias of Pontus, was even ſuſpected to adhere to the ſentiments 
of Pelagius. He died in the fifth century, but what year is not 
known. | - 


| — — . 

PALLAVICINTI (FzrranTE), a conſiderable Italian wit, was 
deſcended from a branch of this noble family, ſeated in Placentia 
where he was born about the cloſe of the 16th century. He gave 
ſtrong marks of an elevated genius from his infancy, and ſoon ac- 
quired a maſterly knowledge in the rudiments of claſſical learning. 
After which he was ſent to complete his education in the monaitery 
of Auguſtan-Friars at Milan, where he took the habit, lived in 
great eſteem, improved himſelf in piety as well as learning, and 
raiſed great expectations of making a figure: but, being of an 
amorous complexion, he engaged in an intrigue with a young 
courtezan of Venice, whoſe charms proved irreſiſtible; and, in 
order to have the full enjoyment of them without reſtraint, he ob- 
tained leave from his gencral to make the tour of France. Accord- : 
ingly, he made a ſhew of ſetting out for that country, but never 
once left Venice. He impoſcd upon his friends, by ſending them 
frequently, in letters, feigned accounts of his tavels through 
France. His purſe being now well drained, he had recourſe to his 

| | 12 wits 
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wits for ſupplies. He wrote for the bookſcllers; and compoſed 
ſeveral pieces, more for the ſake of lucre than any tondnefs for au- 
thorſhip. Among other things, he wrote a collection of letters, 
moſtly of a ſatirical kind, which he called.“ The Courier robbed 
of his Mail.“ This piece was licenſed by the inquiſitors; but, 
falling into the hands of the ſecretary of the republic of Venice, 
who at that time was the licenſer of books, he could not be pre- 
vailed on to give his imprimatur, though great intereſt was em- 
ployed for that purpoſe ; neither would he return the manuſcript. 
This enraged Pallavicini fo much, that, had not his raſhnefs been 
reſtrained by his friends, he would have purſucd the affair to his 
OWN ruin. 

At length he got an opportunity of travelling into Germany 
with duke Amalfi in the character of his chaplain. This trip had 
no. ſalutary effect cither upon his wit or his morals. After a reſi- 
dence there of ſixtèen months with the duke, he returned to. Ve- 
Nice, with a face marked all over with blotches like the evil, and 
a ſpirit reſolved to ſacrifice to his reſentment at the riſk of his life, 
He was determined to have his full meaſure of revenge againſt the 
ſecretary of the republic, for keeping his manuſcript : and with 
him he joined the family of the Barberini, pope Urban VIII. and 
his nephews, becauſe they endeavoured, at the inſtigation of the 
Jeſuits, to get all his manuſcripts forbid the preſs In this ran- 
corous ſpirit he caſt his * Courier” into a new model, and enlarged 
it with many letters and diſcourſes. Thus new fabricated, he of- 
fered it to a bookſeller, who undertook to get it printed; but our au- 
thor was betrayed by a pretended friend, who was a fpy, and in- 
formed againit him to the archbiſhop of Vitclli, then the pope's 
nuncio at Venice, jult as the work was finiſhed at the preſs : at 
the ſame time, this treacherous friend bought the whole impretlion ; 
and, upon the nuncio's complaints, Pallavicini was impriſoned. 
In this condition he found a friend in one of his miſtrefles, who, 
not only ſupported him, but found means to convey letters to him, 
by which the gave him ſuch informations as enabled him to make a 
proper defence, and recover his liberty. | | 

But a war having broke out in the mean time between the Bar- 
berini and the duke of Parma, our author, to revenge himſelf upon 
the ſuppoſed inſtruments of his impriſonment, wrote a piece, en- 
titled, © The Tinkling Inſtrument to call together the Barberini 
Bees ;”* and dedicated it in terms of the higheſt contempt to the 
nuncio Vitelli. The nuncto, procured, by a conſiderable bribe, 
one Charles Morfu, a Frenchman of a vile character, who pre- 
tended to pals for a gentleman, to enſnare Pallavicini: to which 
end, the traitor uſed his utmoit endeavours to inſinuate himſelf into 
his friendſhip, and perſuaded Pallavicini to go with him to France. 
He left Venice much againlt the advice of his friends, and went fir{t 
to Bergamo ; where he ſpent a few days with ſome of his relations, 

| by 
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by way of giving ſome entertainment to Morfu. Then they ſet out 
for Geneva, to the great. ſatisfaction of our author, who propoſed 
to gct ſome of his works printed there, which he had not been able 
to do in Italy. But this guide, inſtead of conducting him to Paris, 
took the road to Avignon; where, crofling the bridge of Soraces, in 
the county of Venaiſlin, they were ſeized by a gang of ſbirri, or 
ſheriffs-officers, on pretence of carrying contraband goods, and 
confined. Morfu was ſoon diſcharged, and liberally rewarded ; but 
Pallavicini, being carried to Avignon, was thrown into priſon 
there. "The ſentence was already brought from Rome, and he was 
to undergo a trial only for form's ſake. Jo this end, being put into 
a dark dungeon, he made an effort to eſcape : but the ſtratagem not 
ſucceeding, he was confined much cloſer, and treated with great in- 
humanity. After a year's ſuffering, he was brought out to his trial, 
in which he made an excellent defence, and flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of being acquitted. He had even begun a whimſical 

iece on the ſubject of melancholy ; but he was ſentenced to die, 
and accordingly loſt his head on a ſcaffold in the flower of his age. 


PALLAVICINI (SFORZA), an eminent cardinal, was the ſon 
of the marquis Alexander Pallavicini and Frances Sforza, and born 
at Rome in 1607. Although the eldeſt ſon of his family, yet he 
choſe the eccleſiaſtical life; and his conduct was fo exemplarily re- 
gular, that he was early appointed one of thoſe prelates who aſſiſt 
in the aſſemblies called congregations at Rome, He was alſo re- 
ceived into the famous academy of humouriſts, among whom he 
often ſat in quality of preſident. He was likewiſe governor of Jeſi, 
and afterwards of Orvictto and Camerino, under pope Urban VIII. 
He was admitted into the ſocicty of the Jefuits in 1638. As ſoon 
as he had completed his noviciate, he taught philoſophy, and then 
theology, At length Innocent X. nominated him to examine into 
divers matters relating to the pontificate, and Alexander VII. 
created him a cardinal in 1657. When Pallavicini obtained a place 
in the ſacred college, he was alſo appointed at the ſame time exa- 
miner of the biſhops; and he was afterwards a member of the con- 
gregation of the Holy-Othce, 1. e. the Inquiſition, and of that of 
the council, &c. His promotion to the cardinalate wrought no 
change in his manner of lite, in which he obſerved a ſtrict regula- 
rity even to the day of his death, which happened in 1667, in his Goth 
year. He compoſed a“ Hiflory of the Councit of Trent,“ in op- 
polition two that by father Paul. Lhe hiltory is well written in Ita- 
lian, and he has made good remarks upon it. | 


PALSGRAVE {Jonx). This learned and ancient writer flou- 
riſh din the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. He received 
his grammatical learning at London, where he was born. He 
ſtudied logic and pitlolophy at Cambridge, at wham 
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reſided till he had attained the degree of bachelor of arts, aſter 
which he went to Paris, where he ſpent ſeveral years in the ſtudy of 
philoſophical and other learning, took the degree of maſter of arts, 
and acquired ſuch excellence in the French tongue, that, in 1514, 
when a treaty of marriage was negotiated between Louis XII. 
king of France, and the princeſs Mary, ſiſter of king Henry VIII. 
of England, Mr. Palſgrave was choſen to be her tutor in that lan- 
guage. But Louis XII. dying almoit immediately after his mar- 
riage, Palſgrave attended his fair pupil back to England, where he 
taught the French language to many of the young nobility, obtained 
good church preferment, and was appointed by the king one of his 
chaplains in ordinary. In 1331, he ſettled at Oxford for ſome 
time, and the next year was incorporated maiter of arts in that uni- 


' yerlity, and a few days after was admitted to the degree of bachelor 


of divinity. Though an Engliſhman, he was the firſt author who 
reduced the French tongue under grammatical rules, or that had at- 
tempted to fix it to any kind of (tandard, which he publiſhed in 
that language at London, containing three books, in a thick tolio, 
1539. He tranſlated into the Englith a Latin comedy called 
« Acolaſtus,” written by one Will. Fullonius (an author then living 
at Hagen in Holland). The time of his death, as well as that ot 


his birth, is unknown. 


— — 

PAMELIUS {Jamts), a learned Fleming, was the ſon of Adol- 
hus, counſellor of {tate to the emperor Charles V. and born at 
"roi in 1336. He was cducated at Louvain and Paris, and 
became afterwards a jearned divine and a good critic. Obtaining 
a canonry in the church of Bruges, he collected a library, and 
formed a deſign of giving good cditions of the fathers: but the 
Civil wars obliged him to retire to St. Omer, of which place the 
biſhop made him archdeacon. Some time after, Philip II. king 
of Spain, named him to the provoſtſhip of St. Saviour at Utrecht, 
and after that to the biſhopric of St. Omer: but, as he went to 
Bruſſels to take poſſeſſion of it, he died at Mons, in Hainault, in 
1687. He was the author of ſome works, but is chiefly known for 

his critical labours upon Tertullian and Cyprian.“ 
PANARD (CHarLtEts-Fraxcis), a French poet, born at Cou- 
ville near Chartres in 1691; where he remained a long time in ob- 
ſcurity, upon ſome ſmall employment. At length, the comedian 
Le Grand, having ſeen ſome ot his pieces, went to find him out, 
and encouraged him ; and Marmontel called him the Fontaine of 

the place. Iſe died at Paris in 1765. His works conſiſt of Co- 
medies, Comic Operas, Songs, &c. | 

5 — — 

PANCIROLLUS (Gur), the ſon of Albert Pancirollus, a fa- 
mous lawyer in his time, and deicended from an illuſtrious family 
| : at 


— 
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at Reggio, was born there in 1323. He learned Latin and Greek 
under Sebaſtian Carrado, and Baſſiano Lando, and made ſo ſpeedy 
a proficiency in them, that his father thought him fit for the ſtudy 
of the law at fourteen. He was afterwards ſent into Italy, in order 


to complete his law- ſtudies under the profeſſors of that country. He 


Went firſt to Ferrara; and. having there heard the lectures of Paſ- 
calo and Hyppolitus Riminaldi, paſſed thence to Pavia, where he 
had for his maſter the famous Andrew Aleiſt. Afterwards he was 
under Marianus Cocinus at Bologna, and Marcus Mantua, and Ju- 
lius Oradini at Padua. Here he finithed his courſe, having ſpent 
ſeven years in it : and the fame of his abilities having drawn the 
attention of the republic of Venice, he was nominated by them in 
1547, while only a ſtudent, ſecond profeſſor of the Inſtitutes in the 
univerſity of Padua. This nomination obliged him to take a doc- 
tor's degree, which he received from the hands of Marcus Mantua. 
After he had filled this chair for feven years, he was advanced to the 
firſt of the Inſtitutes in 1554, but did no! fit long in this: for Mat- 
thew Gibraldi, ſecond profeſſor of the Roman law, dying in 1550, 
Pancirollus ſucceeded him, and held this polt for fiſteen years. In 
1571, upon the death of Aimon Craveta, firit protellor of the Ro- 
man law at Turin, Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, offered him 
that place, with a falarv of a thouſand pieces of gold, Which Pan- 
cirollus gladly accepted. The republic of Venice ſoon became 
feniible of the loſs ſuſtained by his departure; and to induce him to 
return, named him to the place of Ceſalo, who died in 1580. This 
propofal was declined at firit, but Pancirollus finding the air of 
Piedmont fo noxious, that his eye-ſight was in danger, accepted 
this oifer upon 1ts being renewed, though the duke of Savoy did his 
utmoſt to retain him. Having now returned to Padua, he profeſſed 


the law a ſecoud time, till the year 1399; when he died, aged 76. 


He was interred at St. Juſtin in Padua. 
— — | 

PANTAZANUS, a Stoic philoſopher born in Sicily, taught that 
philoſophy in che reign of Commodus, from A. D. 189, in the fa- 
mous ſchool of Alexandria, The Ethiopians having requeſted De- 
metrius, biſhop of Alexandria, to fend a proper perſon to initruct 
them in the Chriſtian religion, he ſent Pantænus; who gladly un- 
dertook the miſlion, and acquitted himfcit very worthily in it. 
Pantzenus, upon his return to Alexandria, continued to explain the 
ſacred books under the reign of Severus and Antoninus Caracalla, 
and did more ſervice to the church by his difcourſes than by his 
writings, He compoted ſome «© Commentaries? upon the Bible, 
which are Joſt, He died about the year 213. 

PAPIAS, biſhop. of Hierapolis, a city of Phrygia in Aſia 
Minor, near to Laodicea, was the diſciple of St. John the Evange=- 
lat, or of another of that name. He wrote five books, entitled, 
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« The Expoſitions of the Diſcourſes of the Lord ;” which were 
extant in the time of Trithemius: but now there are only ſome 
fraginents oi them left in ancient and modern authors. 
— — : 
PAPIN (Isaac), ſome time a miniſter of the church of Eng- 
land, and aiterwards reconciled to that of Rome, was the author of 
ſome pieces which made a great noiſe in the 17th century He was 
born at Blois in 1657, and deſcended from a family of the Reformed 
religion. He paſſed through his {ſtudies in divinity at Geneva. In 
1690, he and his wife embraced the Roman-Catholic religion. He 
died at Paris the 19th of June 1709. 5 
PAPINIAN, a celebrated lawyer in the third century, who was 
advocate of the treaſury or exchequer, and afterwards præfectus— 
prætorio under the emperor Severus. This emperor had ſo high an 
opinion of his worth, that at his death he recommended his fons 
Caracalla and Geta to his care: but the firſt, having murdered his 
brother, enjoined Papinian to compole a diſcourſe, to excuſe the 
murder to the ſenate and people. Papinian could not be prevailed 
on tocomply with this : but on the contrary anſwered boldly, that 
it was eaſier to commit a parricide than to excule it; and to accuſe 
an innocent perſon, after taking away his life, was a ſecond parrt- 
cide. Caracalla was ſo much cnraged at this anſwer, that he or- 
dered the lawyer to loſe his head, which he accordingly did in 2192, 
aged 37; and his body was dragged through the ſtreets of Rome. 
He had a great number of diſciples, and compoſed ſeveral works. 
PAPPUS, an eminent philoſopher of Alexandria, is ſaid to 
have flourithed under the emperor Theodoſius the Great, who 
reigned from A. D. 379 to 393. His writings thew him to have 
been conſummate in the ſcience of mathematics. Many of his 
works are loſt, and the greater part of what are extant continued 
long in manuſcript. | 
PAPYRIUS MASSON (Jorx), a learned Frenchman, was 
born in 1544. His father, though a tradeſman, reſolved to breed 
his fon to icarning, and put him to the Jeſuits college with that 
intent; but, dying not long after, his mother Antoinette Girinet 
purſued her huſband's deſign. Betore the youth had ftinithed his 
ſtudies among the Jeſuits of Billon- in Auvergne, being invited by 
his uncle to Lyons, he made him a viſit there; but returning in a 
ſhort time to Billon, entere&the ſociety of Jeſus; and, going to 
Rome, took the habit in that city. From Rome he went to 
Naples, where he taught two years in the Jeſuits college; and 
then, returning to Frauce, taught ſome months at Tournon, after 
which he went to Paris. At twenty-ſix years of age, he fixed 
upon the law, and ſtudied it under Balduinus at Angers. Having 


ſpent 
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6 


ſpent two years there, he returned to Paris, and was ten years 
librarian to Philip Harault de Chiverni, chancellor of the duke of 
Anjou. -In 1576, he was admitted an advocate in parliament. He 
was made referendary in chancery, and deputy to the proctor-ge- 
neral of the parliament of Paris, which places he held to his death 
in 1611. He was a voluminous writer, and a married man, but 
had no iſſue. His chief production is“ Eloges upon diſtinguiſhed 
Perſonages.“ | | 
— | 

PARACELSUS, (AvurEOLUs PHiLlippus THOPHRASTUS 
BoMBAST DE HOHENHEIM), a famous phyſician, was the ſon of 
Wilhelmus Hohenheim, a learned man, and licentiate in phyſic, 
though a flender practitioner, but poſſeſſed of a noble library, being 
himſelf the natural ſon of a maſter of the Teutonic order. He was 
born in 1493, at a village called Einfidlen in Switzerland, about two 
German miles from Zurich. At three years of age he is ſaid to have 
been caſtrated by a fow. He was inſtructed by his father in phyſic 
and ſurgery, wherein he made great proficiency ; but as he grew 
up, he was captivated with the ſtudy of alchymy, which occa- 
ſioned his father to put him under the care of Trithemius, abbot 
of Spanheim, from. whom having learned many ſecrets, he re- 
moved to Sigiſmund Faggerus of Schwatz, a famous German chy- 
malt, where he learned {pagyric operations effectually; after which 
he applicd to all the moit eminent maſters in the alchymical phi- 
loſophy, from whom he learned his ſecrets. | 1 


He then viſited all the univerſities of Germany, Italy, France, 


and Spain, in order to learn phyſic ; and afterwards took a journey 
to Pruſſia, Lithuania, Poland, Walachia, T ranfilvania, Croatia, 


Portugal, Illyria, and the other countries of Europe, where he 


applied indifferently to phyſicians, barbers, old women, conjurers, 
and chymiſts, both good and bad: from all which he gladly picked 
up any thing that might be uſcful, and then enlarged his ſtock of 
ſure and approved remedies. In the 20th year of his age, making 


a viſit to the mines in Germany, he travelled into Ruſlia, where 


being taken priſoner on the frontiers by the Tartars, he was carried 
before the Cham, and afterwards ſent with that prince's fon on an 
embaſſy to Conſtantinople, where, in his 28th year (he tells us) 
he was let into the ſecret of the philoſopher's-ſtone. He was alſo 
"retained frequently as ſurgeon and phyſician in armies, battles, and 


ſieges; was well eſteemed by the magiſtracy of Baſil, who giving 


him a plentiful ſalary, made him profeſſor in 1527, where he con- 
tinued to teach philoſophical phyſic two hours every day, ſome- 
times in Latin, but more frequently in High Dutch. He read 
lectures to explain his own books, which abounded, it is ſaid, in 
idle drollery, and contained little ſolid ſenſe. 1 

In the courſe of a rambling and diffolute life, he wrought many 
extraordinary cures, but was almoſt always intoxicated, never 
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changing his clothes, nor ſo much as going into bed. Sept. 1541, 
being taken ill at a public inn at Saltſburg, he died after a few days 
ſickneſs in his forty-eighth year; though he had promiſed himſelf, 
by the uſe of his elixir, that he ſhould live to the age of Methu- 
ſalem. He was buried in the hoſpital of St. Sebaſtian at Saltſburg, 
with a Latin epitaph. 
| a — — : 
PARDIES (Icnatius GasToN), a French Jeſuit, was the 
ſon of a counſellor in the parliament of Paris, where he had his 
birth in 1636. Having paſſed through the firſt part of his ſtudies, 
he entered into the order of the Jeſuits in 1652. He taught polite 
literature feveral years, and in that time compoſed many ſmall} 
pieces both in proſe and verſe, with a diſtinguiſhed delicacy of 
thought and ſtyle. Afterwards he devoted himſelf entirely to ma- 
thematics and natural philoſophy, and read all the authors, both 
ancient and modern, in thoſe ſciences; lo that he made himſelf 
maſter of the Peripatetic, as well as Carteſian philoſophy, in a 
ſhort time, and taught both with great reputation. He taught alſo 
mathematics in ſome places, and at laſt at Paris. In 167g, he 
received an order from his ſuperiors to preach to, and confeſs the 
poor people of Bicetre in the Eaſter-Holidays, at which time he 
died aged only 37. He wrote ſeveral things. 
PARE (Da vip), a celebrated divine of the Reformed religion, 
was born in 1548, at Francolſtein in Sileſia, and put to the grammar- 
{ſchool there, apparently with a deſign to breed him to learning; 
but his father marrying a ſecond wite, this ſtepmother prevailed 
with him to put his fon apprentice to an apothecary at Breflau ; 
and not content with that, he was taken thence, and at her inſti— 
ation bound to a ſhoe-maker. However, many years had not 
paſſed, when his father reſumed his firſt deſign; and David was 
ſent to the college-{chool of Hermſburg, in the neighbourhood of 
Francolſtein, to proſecute his ſtudies under Chriſtopher Schilling, 
a man of conſiderable learning, who was rector of the college. 
It was cuſtomary in thoſe times for young ſtudents, who devoted 
themſelves to literature, to aſſume a great name, inſtead of that of 
their family: accordingly, he changed his German name of 
Wongler for the Greek one of Parc; both denoting the ſanie 
thing in the different languages. Young Pare, had not lived above 
three months at his father's expence, when he provided for his 
own ſupport, partly by means of a tutorthip in the family, and 
partly by the bounty of Albertus Kindler, one of the principal 
men of the place. 
At the inſtigation of his maſter, he changed his religious creed, 
with regard to the docttine of the real preſence; turning from a 
Lutheran to a Sacramentarian, as did ſeveral other ſcholars. This 
affair brought both maſter and ſcholar into a great deal of trouble. 


? 1 The 


8 


— 
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The firſt was driven from his ſchool, and the latter was near bein 
diſinherited by his father; and it was not without the greateſt dit⸗ 
ficulty, that he obtained his conſent to go into the Palatinate. As 
ſoon as he was at liberty, he followed his maſter, who had been 


invited by the elector Frederic III. to be principal of his new col- 


lege at Amburg. The allowance Pare's father gave him for his 
Journey was ſo ſhort, that he was obliged to beg on the road. He 
arrived at Amburg in 1566, and was ſent ſhortly after with ten of 
his ſchosl-fellows to Heidelburg, where Zachary Urſin was pro- 
feſſor of divinity, and rector of the college of Wiſdom. Pare was 


received a miniſter in 1571, and in May that year ſent to exerciſe 


his function in a village called Schlettenbach. This was a difficult 
cure, on account of the conteſts between the Proteſtants and Papiſts 
at that time. | 

He was going to be married there before winter, when he was 
called back to teach the third claſs at Heidelburg. He acquitted 
himſelf ſo well in that charge, that in two years time he was pro- 
moted to the fecond claſs; but he did not hold this above fix 


months, being made firſt paſtor of Hemſbach, in the dioceſe of 


Worms. Thus happily ſituated, he foon reſolved to be a lodger 
in a public houſe no longer; and in order to obtain a more agree- 
able home, he engaged in the matrimonial ſtate four months after 
his arrival, with the ſiſter of John Stibelins, miniſter of Heppen= 
heim; and the nuptials were folemnized Jan. the zth, 1574, pub- 
licly, in the church of Hemſbach, an object which had never be- 
fore been beheld in that pariſh. In conſequence of new diſ- 
turbances between the Lutherans and Calviniſts, Pare loſt this 
living in 1577 3 on which occaſion he retired into the territories of 
prince John Caſimir, the eleCtor's brother. Here he was miniſter 
at Ogerſheim, near Frankentalc, three years, and then removed to 
Witrengen near Neuſtadt ; at which laſt place prince Caſimir, in 
1578, had founded a ſchool, and ſettled there all the profeſſors that 
had been driven from Heidelburg. Upon the death of the elector 
Lewis in 1589, Caſimir reſtored the Calviniſt miniſters, and Pare 
obtained the ſecond chair in the college of Wiſdom at Heidelburg, 
Sept. 1584. He commenced author two years afterwards, and 
allo printed the“ German Bible,” with notes, at Neuſtadt, in 
1589, which occaſioned a warm controverſy between him and 


James Andreas, a Lutheran of Tubingen. 
In 1591, he was hrit made profeſſor in his college, and coun- 
ſellor to the eccleſiaſtical ſenate the following year, and the year 
after that admitted doctor of divinity in the moſt ſolemn manner. 
Afterwards he was promoted to the chair of divinity-profeſſor for 
the Old-Teſtament in his univerſity. Toſſanus, profeſſor of di- 
vinity for the New-Teſtament, dying in 00, Pare ſucgeeded to 
that chair, and a few years after he bought a houſe in the ſuburbs 
of Heidelburg. Pare had hitherto held ſeveral diſputes, and alſo 
| | Uu 2 publiſhed 
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publiſhed ſome pieces, which drew upon him the reſentment of 
the Jeſuits of Mentz. They wrote a ſharp cenſure of his work, 
and he publiſhed a ſuitable anſwer to it. The following year, 
1618, at the inſtance of the ſtates-general, he was preſſed to go to 
the ſynod of Dort; but excuſed himſelf, on account of age and 
infirmities. The apprehenſions he had of the ruin which his patron 
the elector Palatine would bring upon himſelf, by accepting the 
crown of Bohemia, put him upon changing his habitation ; ac- 
cordingly, he choſe for his ſanctuary the town of Anweil, in the 
duchy of Deux-Ponts, near Landau; where he arrived, October 
2621, However, he left that place ſome months after, and went 
to Neuſtadt; afterwards he returned to Heidelburg, and died at 
Pareanum. | 
PARE' (PHIL Ir), ſon of the preceding, one of the moſt labo- 
rious grammarians that Germany ever produced, was born at Hem- 
ſbach, May 24, 1576. He began his ſtudies at Neuſtadt, con- 
tinued them at Heidelburg, and afterwards viſited foreign univer- 
ſities, at the expence of the elector Palatine. He was at the uni- 
verſity of Baſil in 1599 ; and thence going to Geneva, ſtayed there 
a year: he viſited ſome other univerſities, being well received in 
all, on account of his own merit, and particularly his father's. 
In 1612, he was made rector of the college of Neuſtadt, which 
oſt he held till the place was taken by the Spaniards in 1622, 
He was principal of feveral colleges, as he was of that at Hanau 
in 1045; and the dedication of his father's exegetical works ſhew 
him to be living in 1647, but how Jong afterwards does not appear. 
He publithed ſeveral books in the grammatical way ; alſo, com- 
mentaries upon the © Holy Scriptures,” and other theological works.  - 
ts Ln 
PARE (DAan1EL), ſon of the preceding, who like his father, 
applied himſelf vigorouſly to the ſtudy of the claſſics, and publithed 
ſeveral laborious pieces. He was untortunately killed, by a gang 
of highwaymen, in 1645. He was a conſiderable maſter of Greek. 
PARENT (UxsOIN FE), a French mathematician, was born at 
Paris in 1666. He ſhewed early a propenfity to mathematics. At 
fourteen he was put under a malter, who taught rhetoric at Char- 
tres. Having very ſoon diſcovered a great genius, his friends ſent 
for him to Paris, to ſtudy the law; and, in obedience to them, he 
went through a courſe in that faculty. This was no ſooner finiſh— 
ed, than, urged by his paſſion for mathematics, he ſhut himſelf up 
in the college of Dormans, and, with an allowance of Jeſs than 
200 livres a year, lived content in his retreat, from which he never 
ſtirred out but to go to the Royal-College. As ſoon as he found 
himſelf able enough to teach others, he took pupils. M. de Bil- 
lettes being admitted in the academy of ſciences at Paris in 1699, 
with 
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with the title of their mechanician, nominated for his diſciple Pa- f 
rent, who excelled chiefly in mechanics. | 
In 1716, the king having, by a regulation, ſuppreſſed the claſs ö 
of ſcholars of the academy, which ſeemed to put too great an in- | 
equality betwixt the members, Parent was made a joint or aſſiſtant 
member for geometry: but he enjoyed this promotion only a ſhort _ 
time, being taken off by the ſmall-pox the ſame year, aged 50. | 
He was author of a great many pieces, chiefly on mechanics and | 
geometry. 
— — 

PARIS (MMArrHREw), an Engliſh hiſtorian, was a BenediQine 
monk of the congregation of Clugny, in the monaltery of St. 
Alban's ; and flouriſhed in the 19th century. He was an univerſal 

5 ſcholar; underſtood, and had a good taſte both in painting and N 
architecture. He was alſo a mathematician, a poet, an orator, a | 
divine, and an hiſtorian; alſo, a man of diſtinguiſhed probity. 
However, he is only known now by his “ Hiſtoria Major,“ in 
two parts. This univerſal hiſtory he carricd on from the creation 
of the world to the year of his death, 1259; afterwards Riſhauger, 
a monk of the monaſtery of St. Alban's, continued it to 1272 or 
1273, the year of the death of Henry III. 
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8 PARKER (Ma rrHEw), the ſecond Proteſtant archbiſhop of 
- Canterbury, a man of great merit and Jearning, was born at Nor- 
wich in 1594, and educated at Corpus-Chriſti, or Benet-College, 
in Cambridge, of which houſe he was firſt bible-clerk, or ſcholar, 
and afterwards fellow. Having acquired a complete knowledye of 
divinity, he became a licenſcd and frequent preacher at court, at 
St. Paul's-Croſs, and other public places and occations. In 1533, 
he was made chaplain to queen Anne Boleyne, who preferred him 
to the deanery of Stoke; and had fuch a particular regard for him, 
and ſuch knowledge of his zeal for the Reformation, that a little 
before her death, the recommended her daughter Elizabeth to his 
pious care and inſtruction. He was afterwards chaplain to Henry 
VIII. and Edward the VIth. He had ſeveral livings ſuccel- 
ſively; and through the recommendation of Henry the VIIIth. 
was choſen maſter of Corpus-Chriſti or Benet-College 3 to which 
he afterwards became a ſpecial benefactor, and compiled for it a 
new book of ſtatutes. By Edward the VIch he was nominated to 


. the deanery of Lincoln; and under theſe two princes lived in 
1 great reputation and aſuence. But in queen Mary's reign he was 
2 deprived ot all his preferments, on account of his being married, 


as it was pretended : but the real cauſe was his zeal for the Re- 
formation. His Jow circumſtances he endured with a cheertul and 
contented mind; and during his retirement, turned the book of 
pſalms.into Knelilh verſe, and wrote © A Defence of the Marriage 
of Prielts.“ | 


On 
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On queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, he not only became free from 
all danger, but was raiſed to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. He 
was conſecrated Dec. 17, 1559, in Lambeth-Chapel, by Barlow, 
biſhop of Chicheſter; Scory, biſhop of Hereford; Coverdale, bi- 
ſhop of Exeter; and Hodkin, ſuffragan biſhop of Bedford. Hav- 
ing filled the ſee of Canterbury above 15 years, during which time 
he was both zealous and aſſiduous in correcting the vices of the 
times, he died May 17, 1575- | 

| — — 

PARKER (SAML), a temporizing Engliſh clergyman, who, 
by that means, and the advantage of excellent parts and conſider- 
able learning, raiſed himſelf to the biſhopric of Oxford, was born 
Sept. 1640, at Northampton, where his father John Parker then 
practiſed the law. | 

When fit for the univerſity, he was ſent to Wadham-College 
in Oxford, and admitted, in 1659, under a Preſbyterian tutor, 
He took the degree of B. A. Feb. 28, 1659-60. Upon the Reſto- 
ration, he helitated a little what fide to take; but, continuing to 
talk publicly againſt Epiſcopacy, he was much diſcountenanced 
by the new warden Dr. Blandford. Upon this he removed to Tri- 
nity-College, where, by the prevailing advice of Dr. Ralph Ruth- 
well, then a ſenior-fellow of that ſociety, he was reſcued from the- 
prejudices of an unhappy education, which he afterwards publicly 
avowed in print. Hence he became a zealous Anti-puritan, and 
for many years aRed the part of what was then called a true ſon of 
the church, In this temper, having proceeded M. A. in 1663, he 
entered into orders, reſorted frequently to London, and became 
chaplain to a nobleman ; continuing to diſplay his wit in drolling 
upon his old friends the Preſbyterians, Independents, &. 

In 1665, he publithed ſome “ Philoſophical Effays,”* and was 
elected a member of the Royal-Society : but he made a further uſe 
of theſe © Eilays,” by dedicating them to Sheldon, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who became his patron ; and in 1667 made him his 
chaplain. He now left Oxford, and reſided at Lambeth, under 
the eye of his patron; who, in 1670, collated him to the arch- 
deaconry of Canterbury, in the room of Dr. Sancroft, afterwards 
archbithop. Nov. the ſame year, putting himſelf in the train of 
William prince of Orange, who viſited Cambridge, he had the 
degree of D. D. conferred upon him there. Nov. 1672, he was 
inſtalled prebendary of Canterbury; and had the rectories of Ickham 
and Chatham in Kent, conferred upon him by the archbithop, 
about the ſame time. As he maintained an unreſerved obſequi- 
ouſneſs to the court, during the reign of Charles II. ſo upon the 
acceſſion of his brother to the throne, he continued in the ſame 
ſervile complaiſance; and it was not long before he reaped the 
fruits of it in the biſhopric of Oxford, to which he was naminated 


by James II. onthe death of Dr. Fell, in 1680, being allowed to hold 
| the 
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the archdeaconry of Canterbury in commendam. He was alſo 
made a privy-counſellor, and conſtituted by a royal mandamus preſi- 
dent of Magdalen-College in Oxford. He is ſaid to be a man of 
no judgment, and of as little virtue; and as to religion, rather im- 
pious. There is little doubt but the ill ſucceſs he met with, in 
puſhing on the deſign to introduce Popery, ruined him, as well as 
his royal maſter; the latter loſing thereby his crown, and the biſhop 


his life: for, falling into contempt with all good men, trouble of _ 


mind threw him into a diſtemper, of which he died unlamented, at 
Magdalen-College, March 20, 1687. His writings, philoſophical, 


olitical, and polemical, were numerous. He never took the oaths 


after the Revolution. He left a ſon, of his own name, who was 
an excellent ſcholar, and a gentleman of ſingular modeſty. He 
married a bookſeller's daughter at Oxford, where he reſided with 
a numerous family of children ; to ſupport which, he publiſhed 
ſome books, with a modeſt © Vindication” of his father. Another 
of his ſons was a bookſeller at Oxford. 


© PARMENIDES of Elæa, a Greek philoſopher, who flouriſhed 
in the 86th Olympiad, about the year 436 before Chriſt. He 
taught that the ſoul and the mind are the fame thing; and that 
there are two kinds of philoſophy, one founded upon truth, the 
other conſiſting of opinions only. He put his philoſophy into verſe. 
We mult take care not to Res him with Parmenides the rhe- 


torician. 


PARR (CATHARINE), Queen to Henry VIII. celebrated for 
her learning, whoſe perfections, though a widow, attracted the 
heart of this monarch, and whole prudence preſerved her from the 
effects of his cruelty and caprice, was the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Parr. She was early educated in polite literature ; and in her riper 
rears was much given to reading and ſtudying the holy ſcriptures. 
The king, as a mark of his affection, left her a legacy of 4oool. 
beſides her jointure. She was afterwards married to Cir Thomas 
Seymour, lord-admiral of England, and uncle to Edward VI. She 
lived but a very ſhort time, and unhappily, with this gentleman. 
She died in childbed, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon. She pub- 
liſhed many pſalms, prayers, and pious diſcourſes. 


PARR (Thou As), was an Engliſhman, born in 1483. He was 
a remarkable inſtance of longevity, having lived in the reigns of 
ten ſovereigns. When he was 120 years of age, he married a 


tecond wife, and had a child by her. He died in 1635, aged 152. 


PARRHASIUS, a celebrated antique painter of Epheſus, or, 


as ſome think, of Athens. According to Xenophon, he flouriſhed 
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in the time of Socrates, about 430 years before Chriſt, He was 
one of the moſt excellent painters in his time. 

es 

PARRHASIUS Janus), an eminent rage in Italy, 
whoſe true name was ſohannes Paulus Pariſius, was born at 
Coſenza in the kingdom of Naples in 1470. He was deſigned 
for the law, the profeſſion of his anceſtors; but he refuſed that 
ſtudy, and cultivated claſſical literature. He taught at Milan with 
great reputation. He went to Rome during the pontificate of Alex- 
ander VI. and was like to be involved in the misfortunes of Ber- 
nardini Cajetan, and Silius Savello, with whom he had ſome cor- 
reſpondence : but he eſcaped the danger, by making a timely re- 
treat. Not long after, he was appointed public profeſſor of rhe- 
toric at Milan; but the liberty he took to cenſure the teachers in 
that duchy as arrant blockheads, provoked them in return to aſperſe 
His morals, by accuſing him of ſodomy: on this account he went to 
Vicenza, where he obtained a larger ſalary; and held this profeſ- 
ſorſhip, till the ſtates of the Venetians were laid waſte by the troops 
of the League: upon which he withdrew to his native country, 
having made his eſcape through the army of the enemies. He was 
called to Rome by Leo X. who appointed him profeſſor of polite 
literature. He had been now ſome time married to a daughter of 
Demetrius Chalcondylas ; and he took with him to Rome Baſil 
Chalcondylas, his wife's brother, and brother of Demetrius Chal- 


condylas, profeſſor of the Greek tongue at Milan. Being much 


oppreſſed with infirmities and poverty, he left Rome, and returned 
into Calabria, his native country, where he died in 1318. There 
are ſeveral books aſcribed to him. | | 


PARRY (Ricnarp), D. D. rector of Wichampton in Dorſet- 
ſhire, and preacher at Market-Harborongh in Leiceſterſhire, for 
which latter county he was in the commiliton of the peace, was a 
ſtudent of Chrilt-Church, Oxford, and took the degree of M. A. 
March 31, 1747; B. D. May 23, 1754; and D. D. July 8, 1737. 
He was a very learned divine; and an able, active. magiſtrate. He 
died miſerably poor, at Market-Harborough, April q, 1780, fcarce 


leaving ſufficient to defray the charges of his funeral. He publiſhed 


ſeveral tracts. 


PARSONS, or PERSONS /RozerT), a remarkable Engliſh 
Jeſuit, was the ſon of a bjackſmith at Netherſtowey; near Bridge- 
waler in Somerſetſhire, where he was born in 1546 ; and, appear- 
ing to be a boy of extraordinary parts, was taught Latin by the 
vicar of the pariſh, who conceived a great affection for him, and 


contributed to his ſupport at Oxford, where he was admitted of Ba- 


hol-College in 1563. In the univerſity he became remarkable, as 
2 ſmart diſputant in ſcholaſtic excreiſe, then much in vogue: ſo 
that, 
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— 
that, having taken his firſt degree in arts in 1568, he was the ſame 
year made probationer-fellow of his college ; and, taking pupils, 
Was preſently the moſt noted tutor in it. He entered into orders 
ſoon after, and was made ſocius ſacerdos, or chaplain- fellow. In 
1572, he proceeded M. A. was burſar that year, and the next dean 
of the college; but, being charged by the ſociety with inconti- 
nency, and embezzling the college- money, to avoid the ſhame of a 
formal expulſion, he was permitted, out of reſpect to his learnin 


to make a reſignation, Feb. 1573-4, with leave to keep his cham- 


ber and pupils as long as he pleaſed, and to have his commons alſo 
till the enſuing Lalter. | | 
He had till this time openly profeſſed himſelf a Proteſtant, and 


was the firſt who introduced books of that religion into the college 


library: but preſently after this rebuke, quitting Oxford, he went 
firſt to London, and thence, June 1754, through Antwerp to Lou- 
vain : where, meeting with father William Good his countryman, 
a Jeſuit, he ſpent a week in the ſpiritnal exerciſes at the college of 
that order, and began to entertain an affection for it. However, he 
proceeded to Padua, to apply himſelt to phytic, in order to practiſe 
it for a ſupport ; but he had not been long at Padua, before the un- 
ſettled ſtate of his mind and fortune excited in him a curioſity to 
viſit Rome. Here he became ſuch a true Jeſuit, that he went back 
to Padua, ſettled his affairs there, and returning to Rome, May 
1575, was choſen a member of the ſociety of Jeſus, and admitted 
into the Engliſh college. 

Having completed the courſe of his ſtudies, he became one of 
the principal penitentiaries; and was in ſuch credit with the pope 
in 1579, that he obtained a grant from his highneſs to raiſe an hoſ- 
pital at Rome, founded in queen Mary's time, and to eſtabliſh it 


into a college or ſeminary tor the Engliſh. by the name of «© Col- 


legium de urbe,” dedicated to the Holy- Trinity and St. Thomas 
[a Becket]. He had no fooner ſeen this college ſettled, and his 


friend father Allen choſen by his recommendation rector of it, than 


he was appointed to go in quality of ſuperior in a miſſion to Eng- 
Jand, in order to promote the Romiſh religion in that kingdom. 
He now rendered himſelf formidable to the Engliſh court, having 
contrived ſeveral plots to deſtroy the queen (Elizabeth) and ſubvert 
the Proteſtant religion. His deſperate deſigus being diſcovered, 
while he was in Kent, he immediately croſſed the water, and went 
t Rouen in Normandy. While in England, he publiſhed fcycral 
turbulent and ſeditious pieces, and likewiſe at Rouen. In 1583, 
he returned to Rome, being ſucceeded in his office of ſuperior to 
the Euglith miſſion by one Heyward. However, the management 
ot that miſlion was left to him by Aquaviva, the general of the 
order; and he was appointed præfect of it in 1592. In the in- 
im, having procured for the Engliſh ſeminary at Rome, a power 
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of chooſing an Engliſh rector in 1386, he was himſelf elected into 

that office the following year. 
Upon the prodigious preparations in Spain to invade England, 
our Jeſuit was diſpatched thither, to turn the opportunity of the 
3 preſent temper of that monarch to the beſt advantage of his order, 
whoſe enormities had nearly brought them into the inquiſition. 
Parſons found means to elude the ſeverity of that tribunal ; obtained 
of the king, that his majeſty thould appoint one of the judges, and 
himſelf another, for this inquiſition; and then ſet about the main - 
buſineſs of the voyage. While he was in England, and after he 85 
was obliged to quit it, he laboured inceſſantly to promote the popith 
recuſancy, and to bring the Englith Papiſts under the government 
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of the Jeſuits. He died April 18, 1610. His body was embalmed 

and interred, purſuant to his own requeſt, in the chapel of his col- 
lege at Rome, cloſe to that of cardinal Allen, who died in 1594 : 5 
a monument was ſoon after erected to his memory, with an in- A 
ſcription. * 
PARSONS (Jams), an excellent phyſician and polite ſcholar, E 
was born at Barnſtaple in Devonſhire, March 1705. He received . 
at Dublin the early part of his education, and, by the aſſiſtance of - 
roper maſters, laid a confiderable foundation of claſſical and other 9 
uſeful learning, which enabled him to become tutor to lord King- 5 
ſton. Turning his attention to the ſtudy of medicine, he went at- 75 
terwards to Paris, Where he followed the moſt eminent profeſſors in 85 
the ſeveral ſchools. Having finiſhed his ſtudies, he intended to re- 2 
turn to England, and therefore judged it unneceſſary to take degrees 15 
in Paris, unleſs he had reſolved to reſide there: he therefore went 5 
to the nniverlity of Rheims in Champaign, where, by virtue of his 5 
atteſtations, he was immediately admitted to three examinations, as 15 
if he had finiſhed his ſtudies in that academy; and there was ho- 1 
noured with his degrees June 11, 1736. In the July following, he . 
came to London, and was ſoon employed by Dr. James Douglas 3 
to aſſiſt him in his anatomical works, where in ſome time he began 3 
to practiſe. He was elected a member of the Royal-Society in 
1740; and, after due examination, was admitted a licentiate of I 
the College of Phylicians, April 1, 1751. Before this, in 1738, 7 
by the intereſt of his friend Dr. Douglas, he was appointed phyli- IM 
cian to the public Infirmary in St. Giles's. He married Miſs Eli- [| 


zabeth Reynolds, by whom he had two ſons and a daughter, who 
all died young. In 1769, finding his health impaired, he propoſed 
to retire from buſineſs and from London, and with that view dif- 

oſed of a conſiderable number of his books and foflils, and went 
to Briſtol. But he returned ſoon after to his old houſe, and died in f 
it after a week's illneſs, on the 4th of April 1770. It was his par- I 
ticular requeſt, that he ſhould not be buried till ſome change ſhould 5 
appear in his corpſe: he was conſequentiy kept 17 days, and even 
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then ſcarce the lighteſt alteration was perceivable. He was buried 
at Hendon, in a vault which he had cauſed to be built on the ground 
purchaſed on the death of his fon James, with an inſcription on his 
tomb. | 
— — | 

PARTHENAY (JOHN DE), Lord of Soubiſe, an heroic leader 
among the Proteſtants of France, was deſcended of an ancient fa- 
mily of his name, and born about 1312. He choſe the profeſſion 
of arms; and, having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in it, was appointed to 
command Henry II.'s troops in Italy about 1550. Before he left 
Italy, he imbibed the ſentiments of the Reformed religion, at the 
court of Ferrara, under the auſpices of Renee, ducheſs of Ferrara, 
daughter of Lewis XII. of France; who gave fanctuary to ſome 
Huguenot preachers, and embraced their doctrine. The general 
had ſome connection with this ducheſs, his mother having been one 
of the maids of honour to queen Anne of Brittany, who procured 
her marriage with his father in 1307; and, in 1330, appointed her 
governeſs of this ducheſs of Ferrara, that queen's daughter. Our 


nc convert, on his return to France, applied himſelf with extra- 


ordinary zeal to propagate his principles in the town and neighbour- 
hood of Soubile ; he ſucceeded ſo well, that in a little time the 
mals was forſaken all about the place by a great part of the people. 


Having held frequent conferences with Catharine de Medicis, 


queen-mother of Henry III. who became in her heart his proſelyte. 
When ſhe came to be regent of the kingdom, during the infancy of 
Charles IX. the appointed Parthenay gentleman of the chamber to 
the young monarch in 1361; and he was likewiſe created a knight 
of the order of the Holy Ghoſt. "The ſame year, the prince of 
Condé, the head of the Huguenot party, was allo ſet at liberty 
and, in the very beginning of the religious war, that prince, look- 
ing on the large city of Lyons, which had declared for the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe, as not in ſafe hands under the baron D'Adret, ap- 
pointed Soubiſe to that important command in 1562 ; and he an- 
{wered fully all the expeCtations which the prince had conceived of 
tim. He perſevered in maintaining and promoting the Protellant 
cauſe with unabated ardour till his death in 1366, when he was about 
tiity-four. Soubiſe in 155%, had married Antoinette Bouchard, 
eldeſt daughter of the houſe of Aubeterre ; by whom he had only 
one child. 


PARTHENAY (CATHARINE DE), daughter and heireſs of the 
preceding, whoſe courage and conſtancy in the cauſe of Calviniſm 
ſhe likewiſe inherited. This fortitude was joined to a good ſhare of 
wit, and no contemptible turn to poetry, as appears from ſome 
poems, which the publiſhed in 1572, when ſhe could not be above 
eighteen, She wrote alfo tragedies and comedies; and particularly 
the tragedy of ann, was repreſented on the theatre 

XX 2 | | ot 
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of Roc! elle in 1374. She was married in 1368, being only four- 
teen, to Charles de Quellence, baron de Pont, in Brittany; who, 
upon the marriage, took the name of Soubife : and under this name 
he is mentioned with honour in the molt remarkable occurrences of 
the civil wars of France. He was taken priſoner at the battle of 
Jarnac in 1569, and made his eſcape by a very artful ſtratagem. 
La Noue having been wounded the next year at the ſiege of Fon- 
tenai-le-Comte, Soubiſe commanded in chief, and took the place. 
The ſame year he received two wounds at the ſiege of Saintes. But 


an the moſt ſurpriſing incident in his life is, that, not long after this 

. ſiege, a ſuit was commenced againſt him for impotency by his mo- 

» ther-in-law the famous Antoinette Bouchard, in order to obtain a 

| divorce. This ſuit was {till depending, when the baron fell a fa- J 
crifice to his religion in the general maſllacre of the Proteſtants at . 
Paris on St. Bartholomew's-Day, in 1571. Catharine entered into 2 
a ſecond marriage in 1575, with Renatus viſcount Rohan, the 
ſecond of that name ; who, leaving her a widow in 1586, though 5 
ſhe was not yet above thirty-two, ſhe reſolved not to engage in a 5 


third match for the ſake of her children, to the care and education 
of whom ſhe applied her whole thoughts; and her care was crowned | 
with all the ſucceſs ſhe could promiſe herſelf from it. Her eldeſt - 
ſon was the renowned duke de Rohan, who aſſerted the Proteſtant 5 
cauſe with ſo much vigour during the civil wars in the reign of 
Lewis XIII. Her ſecond ſon was the duke de Soubiſe. And ſhe had 
three daughters; Henrietta, Who died in 1629 unmarried; Catha- c 
rine, who married a duke of Deux-Ponts in 1605. She died in 5; 
1607. The third daughter, Anne, who ſurvived all her brothers 5 
and ſiſters, inherited both her mother's genius and magnanimous | 
ſpirit. She was never married, and lived with her mother, and 
with her bore all the calamities of the ſiege of Rochelle. They z 
were reduced, for three months, to the neceſſity of living upon : 
horſe-fleſh and four ounces of bread a-day. Yet, notwithitanding 4 
this wretched condition, ſhe wrote to her ſon, to go on as he had 15 
begun: and both ſhe and her daughter refuſed to be included in the X 
articles of capitulation ; ſo that they remained priſoners of war. $ 
They were conveyed to the caſtle of Nicort, Nov. 2, 1628-: the 5 
mother died in 1631, aged 77. | % 
PARUTA (Paul), a noble Venetian, born in 1340, who was 5 
at firſt hiſtoriographer of the republic, and afterwards raiſed to the 
very firſt employs. He was nominated to ſeveral embaſſies, became 
11 of Breſcia, and at length was elected procurator of St. | 0 
Hark; all which ſituations he filled with great abilities and probity. A 
He died in 1398. There are of his writings, „Notes upon Ta- : 
citus;”” © Political Diſcourſes ;”* A Treatiſe of the Perfection of * Þ 
the Political Life ; and, © A Hiſtory of Venice from 1513 to 1372, 
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PASCAL (BTAISE), a Frenchman, and one of the greateſt ge- 
niuſes in the world, was born at Clermont in Auvergne, June 19, 
1623. He never had any maſter but his father; who was born in 
1588, of an ancient family, and was preſident of the court of aids 
in his province : however, for the ſake of this his only ſon, he 
quitted his office, and ſettled at Paris in 1631. Blaiſe like his fa- 
ther, was very learned and an able mathematician. At ſixteen, he 
wrote a © Treatiſe of Conic Sections,“ which was accounted by 
the moſt learned a mighty effort of genius. At nineteen, he con- 
trived an admirable arithmetical machine, which was eſteemed a 
very wonderful thing : and, at twenty-three, having ſeen the Tor- 
ricellian experiment, he invented and tried a great number of other 
new experiments. | 

After he had laboured abundantly in mathematical and philoſophi- 
cal diſquiſitions, he forſook thoſe ſtudies, and all human learning, 
at once ; and determined to know nothing as it were for the ſuture, 
but Jeſus Chriſt and him crucified, He was not twenty-four, when 
the reading ſome pious books had put him upon taking-this holy re- 
ſolution : and he became as great a devotee as any age has produced. 
He frequently wore an iron girdle full of points next to his ſkin, 
and when any vain thought came into his head, or when he took 
particular pleaſure in any thing, he gave himſelf fome blows with 
his elbow, to redouble the prickings, and to recall himſelf to his 
ſtudy. Though Paſcal had thus abſtracted himſelf from the world, 
yet he could not forbear paying tome attention to what was doing 


im it; and he even interclied himſelf in the conteſt between the Je- 


73 


ſuits and the Janſeniſts. By his“ Provincial Letters,” which he 
publiſhed in 1650, under the name'of Louis de Montalte, he made 
them the ſubjett of ridicule. Theſe letters are conſidered as a mo- 
del of eloquence and humour. They have been tranſlated into all 
languages, and printed over and over again. Paſcal died at Paris, 
Aug. 19, 1662, aged 39. He had been ſome time about a work 
againſt Atheiſts and Infidels, but did not live long enough to digeſt 
the materials he had collected. What was found among his papers, 
was publiſhed under the title of © Thoughts upon Religion and 
other Subjetts ;** and has been much admired. 
— — | 

PASOR (MarTTHIAs), the fon of George Paſor, a learned pro- 
feſlor of divinity and Hebrew in the Academy of Herborne, by 
Apollonio his wiſe, danghter of Peter Hendichius, a ſenator of 


that place, was born there April 12, 1599; where he was in- 


ſtructed in the elements of Greek and Latin; but the plague break- 
ing out, was ſent to Marpurg in 1614. Here being ſhunned by the 
profeſſors, and inſulted by ſome of the ſtudents, in revenge for the 
pretended ſeverity ſhewn them by his father, while he was head 
ſchool-maſter ar Herborne, he was forced to leave Marpurg ; and, 
the following year, returned to Jlerborne, where he applied himſelf 
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cloſely to his ſtudies. In 1616, he was ſent to Heidelburg ; and, 

meeting there with ſkilful profeſſors, he made ſuch vaſt improve- 
ment, that he was entertained as a tutor, where he taught in pri- 
vate both mathematics and Hebrew. He was honoured alſo with 
the degree of M. A. by the univerſity, and appointed mathematical 
profeilor, in April 1620; but, the Palatinate being invaded not 


long after, he was forced 10 ily for a while. However, as ſoon as 


the Aren abated, he returned to the duties of his poſt, and ſuffered 
all the inconveniencies and dangers that can be imagined before he 


quitted it; which was not till inveſted by the duke of Bavaria's 


troops. in Sept. 1622, when he was not only ejected, but loſt his books 
and MSS. In October he returned through many difficulties to his 


parents at Herborne, where he found a comfortable employment in 


the academy till 1629 ; and then, going to Leyden in Holland, con- 


{tantly attended the lectures of the moſt eminent divines there. 


After a few weeks ſtay at this univerſity, he croſſed the water to 


England; and, bringing proper teſtimonials with him to Oxford, 
was Incorporated M. A. there, June 1624. He began to teach pri- 
vately Hebrew and the mathematics; but, at the end of the year 
took a tour into France with ſome gentlemen of Germany ; : and 
having improved himſelf much under Gabriel Sionita, regius pro- 
feſſor of Syriac and Arabic, he returned to Oxford in 1025, and 
had chambers in Exeter-College. As foon as the infection ceaſed, 
he had ſome Pupils, either in divinity or the Oriental tongues ; and, 
upon his petition, was appointed to read public lectures in Arabic, 
Chaldee, and Syriac, twice a-week in term-time, in the divinity- 
ſchool, for which he was handſomely rewarded. In 1629, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to be protelſor of moral philoſophy at Gronin- 
gen. Upon the death of Mulier, the mathematical profeſſor, {ix 
ears aſter, Paſor ſuccecded to that chair; and, in 1645, was raiſed 
to that of divinity, of which faculty he was then created doctor. 
On this occaſion he reſigned his mathematical profeflorſhip, but 
kept that of moral philoſophy. In 1653, he made a viſit to 
Naſſau, his native country; and, going as far as Heidelburg, was 
entertained with great civility by the elector Palatine. He died 
in Jan. 1057-6, at t Groningen, having never been married. 
EE” 


PASSERAT (JoHx), a celebrated profeſſor of cloquence in the 


Royal-College at Paris, and one of the politeſt writers of his time, 


was born in 1534, at Troyes in Champagne. His father put him 
to ſchool under ſo levere a maſter, that the boy ran aw ay from him, 

and entered firſt into the ſervice of a farrier, and afterwards waited 
upon a monk : but, growing in time ripe enough to ſce his folly, he 
returned to his father, and proceeded in his ludies with ſo much 
diligence, that he became in a ſhort time able to teach in public. In 
that capacity, his firſt poſt was maſter of the ſecond claſs in the col- 
lege of Du Pleflis, from which he removed to that of cardinal Le 


Moine: 
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Moine: but, being obliged to retire for ſome time from Paris, on 
account of the plague, on his return he ſet up the buſineſs of teach- 
ing Latin. At length he took up a reſolution to ſtudy the law; for 
which purpoſe he went to Bourges, and ſpent three years under Cu- 
Jacius ; but at laſt became profeſſor of eloquence, having obtained | 
that chair in 1572, on the vacancy which happened by the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Ramus. He was an indefatigable ſtudent : yet, to an ex- 
traordinary erudition he joined an uncommon politeneſs of manners, 
having nothing of the mere ſcholar, except the gown and hood. He 
died at the houſe of M. de Meſmes in 1602, where he lived for 
thirty years. | 
— — 

PASQUIER, or PAQUIER (STEPHEN), a learned poet, laws / 
yer, hiltorian, &c. was born in 1528 at Paris; of which city he 
was an advocate in parliament, afterwards a counſellor, and at laſt 
advocate-general in the chamber of accounts: which laſt having 
filled with his uſual reputation, he reſigned ſome time after to Theo- 
dore Paquier, his eldeſt fon. He died at Paris, Aug. 31, 1015, 
aged 87; and was interred there in the church ot St. Severin. 
Beſides Fhcodore, he had two other ſons; viz. Nicolas, who was 
maſter of requeſts, and whole © Letters“ were printed in 162, at 
Paris, containing ſeveral diſcourſes upon the occurrences in France 


in the time of Henry IV. and Louis XIII. Alſo Guy, who was 
auditor of the accompts. 
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PATERCULUS (Carvs VELLeivs), an ancient Roman hiſc 
torian, who flouriſhed in the reign of 'Liberius Cæſar, was born 
in the year of Rome 735. His anceſtors were illuſtrious for their 
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merit and their offices. He died in 784, aged go, having left a | 
; inftory of Rome from 168 E. C. to A. D. 8, in which we have | 
A many particulars related that are no where elle to be found. | 
U PATIN (Gvy), a French writer of much wit and learning, = 
| and profeſſor of phyſic in the Royal-College of Paris, was of an | 
1 ancient and good family, and born at Houdan, a village near ; 
1 Beauvais in Picardy, in 1602. He was firſt placed in the college of : 
3 Beauvais, but afterwards ſent to Paris, and put in the college of = 
5 Boncourt, where he continued two years, and went through a 
5 courſe of philoſophy. Some time after, a benehce was offered ] 
5 him, which he refuſed ; proteſting, that he would never be a 
Ez prieſt. His father was not much offended with this, perceiving 
L the refufal to proceed from ſomething ingenuous in his nature; | 
55 but his mother was fo enraged, that he was five years without ſee— | 


- ing her or going home. It is thought that Patin now ſupported 
5 himſelf by correcting the preſs. In order to be a phy ſician at Paris, 
he ſtudied very hard from 1622 to 1624, when he was admitted 

; ©" the | „ naciftied, and ailited hi 
there. His father and mother were now paciled, and allies him 
| With 
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with money to take his degrees, and purchaſe books. Five years 
after, he married a woman of fortune, by whom he had ſeveral 
children. He became an eminent practitioner, and alſo publiſhed 
ſome pieces in the way of his profeſſion; but they are neither nu— 
merous nor conſiderable. It was not any thing he wrote in his life- 
time upon phyſic, but his“ Letters,” publiſhed ſince his death, 
which have made his name ſo famous. He died in 1672, 


PATIN (CHARLES), ſecond ſon of the preceding, was born 
at Paris, Feb. 23, 1633; and made ſuch a wonderful progreſs in 
literature, that he maintained Greck and Latin theſes upon all 
parts of philoſophy, in 1647. He was admitted to a maſter of 
arts degree, when but fourteen years of age. He afterwards ſtudicd 
the civil law, in complaiſance to an uncle by his mother's ſide, who 
was an advocate in the parliament of Paris : he took his licence at 
Poitiers after ſixteen months, and was admitted an advocate in the 
ſame parliament. He ſpent ſix years in this profeſſion, but could 
not forſake the ſtudy of phyſic, to which his inclination always 
led him. > | | 

As ſoon as he was admitted doctor of phyſic, he applied himſelf 
to practice, and ſucceeded greatly. He read lectures on phyſic, in 
the room of profeſſor Lopez, who was gone to Bourdeaux. Fear- 
ing to be impriſoned for reaſons which have never been cleared up, 
he quitted France in 1668, and travelled into Germany, Holland, 
England, Switzerland, and Italy. He fixed at Baſil ; but the war 
between the Germans and the French upon the frontiers made 
him ſo uneaſy, that he removed with all his family into Italy. He 
was made proſeſſor of phyſic at Padua in 1676, and three years after, 
honoured with the dignity of knight of St. Mark. He under- 
ſtood, in 1681, that the king of France would receive him into 
favour; and perhaps would have returned to his own country, if 
the chief protetior's place in ſurgery at Padua had not been given 
him, with an augmentation of his ſalary. He died there, Oct. 2, 
1693, of a polypus in his heart, He had married, in 1663, the 
daughter of a phyſician of Paris; a learned lady, by whom he had 
two daughters, who were all of the academy of the Ricovrati at 
Padua, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by foine ſmall publications. 
Their father publiſhed a great number of valuable works ; ſome 
of which relate to ſubjects of phy ſic, but the greater part are em- 
ployed upon medals and antiquities. _ | 

—— 

PATRICK (SIMON). a very learned Englith biſhop, was the 
ſon of a mercer at Gainſborough in Lincolnihire, and born there, 
Sept. 8, 1626. He was admitted into Queen's-College at Cam- 
bridge, in 1644. Taking the degrees'in arts at the uſual ſeaſons, 
he was choſen fellow of his college; and about the ſame time re- 
ceived holy orders from Hall, biſhop of Norwich, in his retire- 

| ment 
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ment at Higham, after his ejection from his biſhopric. He was 
ſoon after taken as chaplain into the family of Sir Walter St. John, 
of Batterſea, who gave him that living in 1638. In 1661, he was 
elected by a majority of fellows maſter of; Queen's- College, in 
oppolition to a royal mandamus, appointing Mr. Anthony Sparrow 
for that place: but the affair, being brought before the king and 
council, was ſoon decided in favour of Mr. ee ge ; and ſome 
of his fellows, if not all, who had ſided with Patrick, vere eject- 
ed. His next preferment was the rectory of St. Paul's s, Covent- 
Garden, London, given him by the ear! of Bedford in 1662; 
where he endeared himſelf much to the pariſhioners, by continu- 
ing all the while among them during the plague in 1603. Have 
ing ſuſhcient reaſons of diſlike to his college at Cambridge, he 
went to Oxford for his degrees in divinity ; and, entering himſelf 
of Chriſt-Church, took his doctor's degree there in 1666 He 
was made chaplain in ordinary to the king about the fame time. 
In 1672, he was made prebendary of Wellminſler, and dean of 
Peterborough in 1679. In 1680, the lord chancellor Finch offered 
him the living of St. Martin's in the Fields; but he ivtuſed its 
and recommended Dr. Thomas Peniſon. During the rvign of 
James II. he was one of thole champions, who defended the Pro- 
teſtant religion againſt the Papiſts; and at the Revolution in 1088, 
he was very active in ſettling the affairs of the church: being called 
upon to preach before the prince and princels of Orange. and ſoon 
after appointed one of the commiſſioners for the review of the li- 
turgy. In 1689, he was made biſhop of Chichetier; and em- 
ployed, with others of the new bithops, to compoſe the diſorders 
of the church of Ireland. In 1691, he was tranilated to the fee 
of Ely, in the room of "Turner, who was deprived tor retuling the 
oaths to the government. He dicd at Ely, May, 31, 1707, aged 
80; and was interred in the cathedral, where a monument is 
eretted to his memory. He was one of the molt learned men, as 
well as belt writers of his time. He publiſhed many and various 
things ; Funden the Hiſtory of the Church of Peterborough,” 
= Scrmons, „ Tracts againſt Popery,“ Paraphraſc s and Com- 
mentaries upon the Holy Se riptures,” &c. Theſe laſt are excel- 
lent in their way, and perhaps the molt uſeful of any ever written 


in the Engliſh language, 


——__ — 
PATRU (OrL1veR), a polite feholar, and memorable for being f 
one of the firſt poliſhers and retiners of the French language, was 
born in 1604, at Paits, where his father was procurator to the par- 
liament. Aiter procuring himſelf to be received advocate, he = 
went into Italy; and, on his return to Paris, frequented the bar. | 
In 1640, he was elected a member of the French — + by 
the intereſt of cardinat KRicheliçu— The love of the Belles Letizes 
made him neglect the law ; and the barren glory of being an oracle | 
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to the beſt French writers had more charms for him, than all the 


—— 2 — — 1 


profits of the bar. Hence he became ſo poor, as to be reduced to 
| the neceſlity of ſelling his books, which ſeemed dearer to him than 
| his life; and would actually have fold them for an under-price, if 
my Boileau had not generouſly advanced him a larger fum, with this 


further privilege, that he ſhould have the uſe of them as long as he 
lived. He died Jan. 16, 1681. His works conſiſt of Pleadings, 


Orations, Letters, &c. 


PAT TISON (WILLIAM), was born at Pearſmarſh, in the . 
county of Suſſex, 1706, and was the ſon of a farmer at that place, 8 
who rented a conſiderable eſtate of the carl of 'Thanet. His father, 
not being in circumſtances to give him a proper education, applied 
to his noble. landlord, who took William under his protection, | 
and placed him at Appleby-School in Weitmoreland. | 6 

Upon his leaving Appleby, he went to Sidney-College in Cam- 7 
bridge, and went through the claſſics with great advantage; but 
he had a great averſion to public diſputations, and as it ſeems could 
not well brook the college-diſcipline. He was of a temper impa- 
tient of reſtraint ; his tutor, he thought, treated him with great 4 
rigour; a quarrel enſued; and, to avoid the ſcandal of expul- E 
ſion, with which he was ee” Bae he took his name out of - 
the college book, and went to London. Here, as he had no for- 5 
tune, nor any means of ſubſiſtence, but what aroſe from the ſub- 0 
ſcriptions for the poems he propoſed to publiſh; and, as he wanted 
even common prudence to manage this precarious income, he was 
ſoon involved in the deepeſt diſtreſs, and moſt deplorable wretched- 
neſs. Curll, the bookſeller, finding fome of his compoſitions 
well received, and going through ſeveral impreſſions, took him 
into his houſe; where in a month's time he was ſeized with the 
ſmall-pox. His heart being broke through the afflictions he had 
fallen under, all medicinal preſcriptions were ineffectual. He died 
in his 21ſt year, and obtained at laſt, after uncommon delay, the 
favour of a grave in the upper church-yard belonging to St. Cle- 
ment Danes in the Strand. His poetical works, conſidered as they 
ought to be, only as juvenile productions, have great merit, and 
were publiſhed in 2 vols. 8vo, 1728. | 


PAUL (FATHER), a molt illuſtrious perſon, was born at Venice 
the 14th of Aug. 1552 ; and was the ſon of Francis Sarpi, a mer- 
chant, whoſe anceſtors came from Friuli, and of Iſabella Morelli, 
a native of Venice. He was baptized by the name of Peter, which 
he afterwards, upon entering into his order, changed for Paul. His 
father dying, Ambrotio Morelli his uncle, prieſt of the collegiate 
church of St. Hurmagoras, took him and a ſiſter under his own 
care; and their mother retired into a convent. Paul ſtudied phi- 
loſophy and divinity under Giov. Maria Capella, a father belong- 
ing to the monaſtery of the Servites in Venice; and he alfo cul- 
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tivated, when but in his tender years, the mathematics, and the 
Greek and Hebrew tongues. Notwithſtanding the oppoſition from 
chis mother and uncle, who intended him for their own church, 
Paul took the religious habit of the Servites, Nov. 24, 1506; and. 
two years after made his tacit profeſſion, which he ſolemnly re- 


newed May 10, 1572. He now gave ſo extraordinary a proof of 


his abilities, that the duke of Mantua appointed him his chaplain, 
at the ſame time that the biſhop of that city made him reader of ca- 
non law and divinity in his cathedral. "Fheſe employments ani- 
mated him to improve himſelf in the Hebrew; and he applied alſo 
with ſo much vigour to the ſtudy of hiſtory, that it may be juſtly af- 
firmed no man ever ſurpaſſed him in it. Having made a ſurpriſing 
progreſs in the canon and civil Jaw, in all parts of phyſic, and in 
the Chaldee language ; and being now weary of a court life, which 
no way ſuited his inclination, he left Mantua, and returned to his 
convent at Venice, At twenty-two, he was ordained prieſt ; and 
afterwards, when he had taken the degree of doctor in divinity, and 
was admitted a member of the college of Padua, was choſen pro- 
vincial of his order for the province of Venice, though he was then 
but twenty-ſix: an inſtance which had never happened before 
among the Servites. He acquitted himſelf in this poſt, with fo 
much integrity, honour, and piety, that, in 1579, in a general 
chapter held at Parma, he was appointed with two others, much 
his ſeniors, to draw up new regulations and ſtatutes for his order. 
This employment made it neceſſary for him to relide at Rome, 
where his exalted talents recommended him to the notice of cardinal 
Alexander Farneſe, and other great perſonages. 

His employment as provincial now ended, he retired for three 
years, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy and 
anatomy. During this time, he diſcovered ſuch prodigious talents, 
that he was called by the pope's command, to aſſiſt in congregations 
where matters of the higheſt importance were debated. His fame, 
however, would not ſuffer him to enjoy his retreat any longer: for 
he was now appointed procurator-general of his order. Upon his 
return to Venice, he reſumed his ſtudies, beginning them before 
lun-riſe, and continuing them all the morning. The atternoons he 
ſpent in philoſophical experiments, or in converſation with his 
icarned friends. Upon leaving Venice to go to Rome, he had left 
his friends under the counſel and direction of Gabriel Colliſſoni, 
with whom he had formerly joined in redreſſing certain grievances. 
But this man did not anſwer Paul's expectation, being guilty of 
great exactions: and, when the Father intended to return to Ve- 
nice, diſſuaded him from it, well knowing that his return would 
put an end to his impoſitions. He theretore artfully repreſented, 
that, by ſtaying at Rome, he would be ſure to make his fortune: 
to which Paul, with more honeſty than policy, returned an anſwer 
in Cypher, that © there was no advancing himſelf at the court of 
AY $ : Rome, 
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Rome, but by ſcandalous means; and that, far from valning the 
dignities there, he held them in the utmoſt abomination.” After 
this, he returned to Venice; and, coming to an irreconcileable 
rupture with Colliſſoni, on account of his corrupt practices, the 

| latter ſhewed his letter in cypher to cardinal Santa Severina, who 

= was then at the head of the inquiſition. The cardinal, however, 
| did not think it convenient to attack Paul himſelt, although he 
ſhewed his diſaffection to him by perſecuting his friends. But 
when Paul oppoled Colliffon!'s being elected general of the order, 
the latter accuſed him to the inquiſition at Rome of holding a cor- 
reſpondence with the Jews; and, to aggravate the charge, pro- 
duced the letter in cypher juſt mentioned. The inquiſitors did not 
think proper to continue the proſecution, yet Paul was ever after 
conſidered as an invetcrate enemy to the grandeur of the court of 

Rome. He was charged alſo with ſhewing too great reſpect and 
civility to heretics, who, on account of his vaſt reputation, came 
to ſee him from all parts; and this prevented pope Clement VIII. 
from nominating him, when he was ſolicited, to the fee of Nola. 

About 1602, a diſpute aroſe between the republic of Venice and 
the court of Rome, relating to eccleſiaſtical immunities ; and, as 
both divinity and law were concerned in it, Father Paul was ap- _ 

ointed their divine and canonitit, to act in concert with the law- 80 

conſultors. Paul wrote, and aſſiſted in writing and publiſhing 8 
ſeveral pieces in this controverſy between the two ſtates. He be— 
haved himſelf with great temper and moderation; yet the court of 
Rome was ſo exaſperated againſt him, as to cite him by a decree, 

Oct. 30, 1606, under pain of abſolute excommunication, to ap- 
pear in perſon at Rome, to anſwer the charges of herefies againſt 
him. Inſtead of appearing, he publiſhed a manifeſto, ſhewing the 
invalidity of the ſummons ; yet otfercd to difpute with any of the 
Pope's advocates, in a place of ſafety, on the articles laid to his 
charge. | | | 
In April 1607, the diviſion between Rome and the republic was 
healed by the interpoſition of France: and, although Father Paul 
was comprehended in this accommodation, yet, October the 
5th following, he was attacked in his return to his convent by five 
aſſaſſins, who gave him fifteen wounds, and left him for dead. 

Being come to himfelt, and having had his wounds dreifed, he told 
thoſe about him, that the firſt two he had received ſeemed like two 
flaſhes of fire, which ſhot upon him at the ſame inſtant ; and, that 
at the third he thought himſelf loaded as it were with a prodigious 4 
weight, which flunned and quite confounded his ſenſes. © "The af- = 
ſaſſins retired to the palace of the pope's nuncio in Venice, whence | 
they eſcaped that evening either to Ravenna or Ferrara. Notwith- 

ſtanding the cruelty of this deſign againſt his life, it was attempted 

again more than once, even by monks of his own order: but the 


ſenate took all imaginable precautions for his ſecurity, and he him- 
| | ſelf 
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ſelf determined to live more privately. In his receſs, he applied 
himſelf to write his“ Hiſtory of the Council of Trent,” for 
which he had begun to collect materials long before. This was 
eſteemed the rareſt piece of hiſtory the world ever produced. Beſides 
this, he publiſhed ſeveral political and anatomical works, ſome of 
ww were tranſlated into Engliſh. He died Jan. 14, 1622, aged 

| His funeral was diſtinguiſhed by the public magniticence of 


ogg and the vaſt concourſe of nobility and perſons of all ranks at- 


tending it: the ſenate, out of gratitude to his memory, erected 
a monument to him, the inſcription upon which was written by 


John Anthony Venerio, a noble Venetian. 
LY Onan 


PAULINUS, an eccleſiaſtical writer of the fifth century, was 


deſcended from an illuſtrious family of Roman ſenators, and born 
at Bourdeaux about the year 33g. He applied himſelf earneſtly to 
the belt Latin authors, and was advanced to the molt conſiderable 
offices of the empire. He married Theraſia, a very rich lady, who 
proved inſtrumental in converting him to Chriſtianity ; and he was 
baptized in the year 389. He dwelt four years in Spain, where he 


_ embraced voluntary poverty ; ſelling his goods by degrees, and 


giving them to the poor. The inhabitants of Barcelona, where he 


reſided, conceived ſuch an eſteem for him, that they would have 


him ordained prieſt; to which, after a long reſiſtance, he con- 
ſented, upon condition that he ſhould not be obliged to remain in 
Barcelona, becauſe his deiign was to withdraw to Nola. This or- 
dination was performed | in 393, and the next year he left Spain to 
go into Italy. The clergy at Rome growing jealous ot him, 
he left that city quickly, and went to Nola, where he dwclt in a 
country-houſe about halt a league trom the town. He hved there 
ſixteen ycars with his wife Theraſlia, in the ſtu dy and exerciſes of a 
monaltic liſe; and then, in 409, was choſen and ordained biſhop 
of -Nolz. 4 he beginning of his epiicopate was Uiturbed by the 
incurſions of the Goths, who took that city; but the afſault being 
over, he enjoyed it peaceably to his death, which happened 1 in 431. 
His works confſiſt of © Poems”? and © Letters,“ and are written 
with much art and elegance. All his writings are he but pretty 
numerous, and compoled with great care. 


PAUSANIAS, an ancient Greck writer, who flouriſhed about 
A. D. 170. He has left a curious © Deſcription of Greece,” which 
is divided into ten books, and other works. He was the orator of 
Calarca, and a diſciple of the famous Herodes Atticus, who flon- 
riſhed under the emperors Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, and ob- 
tained fo prodigious a name ainorg the Sophiſts. He declaimed a 


long time at Rome, where he died very old, though he continued 


all the while a member of the college at Athens. 1 here was ano- 
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ther Pauſanias, of Laconia, who writ concerning the Helleſpont, 
Laconia, &c. &c. | 
| 1 

PEARCE (Dr. Zacnaxy), a learned Englifh biſhop, was the 
ſon of a diſtiller in High-Holborn, London, and born in 1690. 
He was educated at Weſtminſter-School, and elected thence to Tri- 
nity-College in Cambridge. During the firſt years of his reſidence 
in the univerſity, he amuſed himſelf with lighter compoſitions ; 
ſome of which were inſerted in the miſcellaneous publications of 
the times. In 1716, he publiſhed an edition of. © Cicero de Ora- 
tore,” and dedicated it to the lord chief-juſtice Parker. Lord 
Parker ſoon recommended him to Dr. Bentley, maſter of Trinity, 
to be made one of the fellows: to which Bentley agreed, on con- 
dition, that lord Parker ſhould promiſe to unmake him again, as 
ſoon as it lay in his power to give him a living. In 1717, he went 
into orders; and was invited by lord Parker, now become chan- 
cellor, to live with him as chaplain. In 1719, he was rector of 
Stapleford-Abbots, in Eilex ; in 1720, of St. Bartholomew behind 
the Royal- Exchange; and, in 1723, of St. Martin's in the Fields. 
In 1724, the degree of D. D. was conferred on him by archbithop 
Wake; and the fame year he dedicated to his patron, afterwards earl 
of Macclesficld, his edition of“ Longmus.“ After many diſappoint- 
ments, in 1739, he was made dean of Wincheſter ; in 1748, biſhop 
of Bangor; and, in 1756, biſhop of Rocheſter and dean of Welt- 
minſter. In 1763, being old and (as he thought) unfit for his ſitua- 
tion, he communicated to lord Bath his intention to reſign both his 
biihopric and deanery, and to retire upon his private fortune: and 
lord Path acquainted the king, who named a day and hour, when 
the biſhop was admitted alone into the cloſet. But lord Bath 
having applied for biſhop Newton to ſucceed him ; and the miniltry 
being alarmed that any dignities thould ve obtained but through their 
hands, opyoled his reſ1gnation : fo that the king told him, at a 
third audicnce, that he mult think no more of reſigning. How- 
ever, in 1768, he obtained leave to reſign the deanery. He died 
in June 1774. He wrote ſeverah little pieces. His critical abilities, 
and application to philological learning, were great. 


PEARSON (Jon x), a very learned Engliſh biſhop, was born 
Feb. 12, 1612, at Snoring in Norfolk; of which place his father 
was rettor. In 10623, he was lent io Eton-School ; whence he 
was elected to King's-College in Cambridge, in 1632. He took 
the degree of bachelor of arts in 1635, and that of malter in 1639; 
in which year he reſigned his fellowthip of the college, and lived 
atterwards a fellow-commoner in it. The ſame year he entered 
into orders, and was collated to a prebend in the church of Sarum. 
In 1649, he was appointed chapiain to Finch, lord-keeper of the 
great ſcal; by whom, in that year, he was preſented to the living 
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of Torrington in Suffolk. Upon the breaking out of the civil 


wars, he became chaplain to the lord Goring, whom he attended 


in the army, and afterwards to Sir Robert Cook in London. In 


1050, he was made miniſter of St. Clement's, Eaſtcheap, in Lon- 


don. In 1657, he and Gunning, afterwards biſhop of Ely, had 


a diſpute with two Roman-Catholics upon the ſubje& of ſchiſm. 
In 1659, he publiſhed © An Expoſition of the Creed,” at London, 
in 4to. Alſo, The Golden Remains of the ever memorable Mr, 
John Hales, of Eton.” Soon after the Reſtoration, he was preſented 


by Juxon, then biſhop of London, to the rectory of St. Chriſto- 


pher's in that city; created doctor of divinity at Cambridge, in pur- 
ſuance of the king's letters mandatory ; inſtalled prebendary of 
Ely, archdeacon of Surrey, and made maſter of Jeſus-College in 
Cambridge; all before the end of the year 1660. March 25, 
1661, he ſucceeded Dr. Love in the Margaret profeſſorſhip of that 
univerſity ; and, the firſt day of the enſuing year, was nominated 
one of the commiſſioners for the review of the liturgy in the con- 
ference at the Savoy. April 14, 1662, he was admitted maſter 
of Trinity-College in Cambridge; and, in Auguſt, reſigned his 
rectory of St. Chriſtopher's, and prebend of Sarum. In 1667, he 
was admitted a fellow of the Royal-Society. Upon the death of 
Wilkins, biſhop of Chelter, Pearſon was promoted to that ſee, to 
which he was conſecrated, Feb. 9, 1672-3. He died in July 
1686, having produced ſeveral other works. 

PECK {FRANC1S), born at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, May 4, 
1692, was educated at Cambridge, where he took the degrees of 
B. and M. A. The firſt work diſcovered of his writing is a poem, 
entitled,“ Sighs on the Death of Queen Anne:“ printed probably 
about the time of her death in 1714. In 1721, being then curate 
of King's-Clifton in Northamptonſhire, he offered to the world 
propoſals for printing the Hiſtory and Antiquities of his native town, 
which work he produced in 1727, in folio. He obtained the rec- 
tory of Godeby, near Melton, in Leiceſterſhire, the only prefer- 
ment he ever enjoyed. This celebrated antiquary and biographer, 
publiſhed ſeveral other uſeful works, the molt elteemed of which 


is, his“ Deſiderata Curiofa,”” He died Aug. 13, 1743, aged 61. 


PECKWELL (Hexzy), D. D. chaplain to the moſt honour- 


able the marchioneſs of Lothian, and rector of Bloxham near 


Digby, in the county of Lincoln, was born at Chicheiter, in 1747. 


He was firſt bound apprentice to a merchant, but ſeemed during 
his clerkſhip, more attached to Whittield's Tabernacle, than his 
maſter's counting-houfe. In Yhort, he followed his own inclina- 
tions. His patrimonial eſtate raiſed him above looking to the 
great for preferment : yet his friend the then lord Robert Manners, 
particularly requelted him to accept the living of Bloxham, which 

| he 
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he held till his death. He was . of Weltminſter-Chapel, 
and always attached to the people called Methodiſts, He was an 
advocate for the Humane-Society, and for the Society for the Re- 
lief of Perſons impriſoned for Small Debts, and founder of a cha- 
ritable inſtitution called “ The Sick Man's Friend,“ whoſe object 
is, to relieve the bodily wants of the ſick poor of every denomina— 
tion, and to convey knowledge and inſtruction to the mind. This 
eminent divine, died in James's-Street, Weſtminſter, Aug. 18, 
1787. He was buried in the family-vault, in Chicheſter. He left 
a widow, and two children, a fon and daughter, 


PEELE (George), M. A. This poet, who flouriſhed in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was a native of Devonthire, from 
whence being ſent to Broadgate's- Hall, he was ſome time after- 
wards made a itudent of Chriſt-Church-College, Oxford, about 
157%, where, Lifrer going through ali the ſeveral forms of logic 
and philoſophy, and taking all the neceſſary ſteps, he was admitted to 
his maſter of arts degree | in 1579. After this it appears that he re- 
moved to London, w ere he became the city poet, and had the or- 
dering of the pageants. He lived on the Bank- ſide over-againſt 
Black Friars. He was a good paſtoral poet; and his plays were 
often ated with great applauſe. The real titles of the plays writ- 
ren by this author, of which tour only are known, are, 1. * The 
Arraignmentof Paris, 1584,” 4to. 2 „Edward the Firlt, 1599,” 
At. 3. King David and Fair Bethſabe, 1599,” 4to. 4. The 
Turkith Mabpmet and Hyren the Fair Greek ;** not printed. 
Other plays are attributed to this author, who is {aid to have led a 
very irregular life. He died about 1597, having ict behind (ſome 


ſay) a 1 and a daughter. 
— —— 


PEIRESC (Nicoras CAU DE Fart), an illuſtrious genius 
who adorned France, was defcended from an ancient and noble fa- 
mily, ſeated originally at Piſa in Italy, and born in 1580. At ten 
years of age, he was ſeat to Avi 2n0n, where he ſpent five years in 
completing his humanit y-ſftudies | in tHe I ſuits-College. He was 
removed to Aix in i 25, and entered upon the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
In the interim, he attended the proper maſters for dancing, riding, 
and handting arms. In 1396, he was {cnt to finiſh his courſe of 
philoſophy under the Jeſuits at I ournon. Atthe ſame time taking 
a fancy to the mathematics, he learned particularly colmography, as 
being neceſſary in the ſtudy of hiſtory: yet he abated nothing of his 
application to antiquity, in which he was famous : nor did he omit 
the ſtudy of humanity in general, wherein he was in a manner the 
malter and inſtructor of a brother who was with him. Being re- 
called by his uncle in 1597, he returned to Aix, and entered there 
upon the ſtudy of the law. The Following year he went again to 
Avignon, to carry on his courſe of law under a private matter. 


Being 
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Being afterwards deſirous to go into Italy, eſpecially to Rome, in 
ſearch of curioſities, his uncle having procured a proper governor, 


* he and his brother ſet out upon that tour, Sept. 1699 ; and paſſin 


through Florence, Bononia, and Ferrara, when he had ſtayed a few 
days at Venice, he fixed his reſidence at Padua, in order to com- 


plete his courſe of law. After a year's ſtay here, he ſet out for 


Rome, and arrived there Oct. 1600, in order to be in time for ſee- 
ing the jubilee. He paſſed fix months in this city, viewing the 
numberleſs curioſities there; and, after Eaiter, going to Naples 
with the ſame deſign, returned to Padua about [une the ſame year. 
He reſumed his ſtudy of the law; and in the interim applied him- 
ſelf to all ſuch languages as might be of uſe in decyphering the in- 
ſcriptions upon medals, &, About 1601-2, he left Padua; and, 
croſſing the Alps to Geneva, went to Lyons; where, receiving 
money, he made a handſome preſent to his governor, who took the 
route of Paris. From Lyons he went to Montpelier, to improve 
himſelf in the Jaw under Julius Paris; and, arriving there in July, 
he put himſelf and his brother to board with that proſefſor. From 
Montpellier he diſpatched more rarities to his uncle, who fending 
for him home, he arrived at Aix in November; but, bringing 
Parius along with him, he obtained leave to return to Montpellier 
in a few days. He waited upon Parius back again, under whom 
he continued purſuing his law {tudies, till the end of 1603; when 
he returned to Aix, at the earneſt requelt of his uncle, who, having 
religned to him his ſenatorial dignity, had, ever ſince the beginning 
of the year, laboured to get the king's patent. Ihe degree of do- 


tor of law was a neceſſary qualification for that dignity. Peirefc, 


therefore, having kept the uſual excrciſe, took that degree Jan. 18, 
1604 ; on which occaſion he made a moſt Jearned ſpeech, upon 
the origin and antiquity of the doctoral ornaments. The ſolemnity 
was hardly finiſhed, when the patent aforeſaid was to be p:clented 
to the ſenate, leit a year's time fhould be loſt. It was therefore 
given in, and ordered to be recorded: yet, Peireſe procured leave 
not to be prefently admitted, and entered into the liſt of ſenators. 
In 1605, he accompanicd G. Varius, firſt preſident of the ſenate 
at Aix, to Paris; whence, having vilited every thing curious, he 
croſſed the water, in company with the French king's ambaſſador, 
in 1606, to England. Here he was very graciouſly received by kin 


James; and, having ſeen Oxford, &c. he paſſed over to Holland; 
| from thence, alter viſiting the ſeveral towns and univerſities, with 


the literati in each, he went through Antwerp to Bruflels, and back 
to Paris, to ſee the ceremony of the Dauphin's baptiſm ; which, 
being folemnized Aug. 24, he returned home in Sept. 1606, being 
expected for the ordering of the family affairs. 

Preſently after this, he purchaled the barony of Rians, which he 
completed in 1697 ; which year, at the ſolicitation of his uncle, 
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having approved himſelf before that aſſembly, he was received a 


ſenator on the 1ft of July. In Jan. 1608, he loſt his uncle. In 
1616, he attended Varius to Paris; where, having ſpent ſeven 
years and fome months, he leſt it, upon a meſſage from his father, 
now grown old and ſickly. He arrived at Aix in October; and 
not long after preſented to the court a patent from the king, per- 
mitting him to continue in the function of his ancient dignity, and 
to exerciſe the office of a ſecular or lay perſon, notwithſtanding 
that, being an abbot, he had affumed the perſon of a churchman. 
To this the court of parliament, not aſſenting, decreed unanimoully, 
that, being already admitted into the firſt rank, he ſhould abide 
perpetually therein. In 1625, he buried his father. In 1627, he 
prevailed with the archbiſhop of Aix, to eſtabliſh a poſt thence to 
Lyons, and fo to Paris and all Europe; by which the correſpon- 
dence, conſtantly held with the literati every where, was much fa- 
cilitated. In 16gt, having completed the marriage of his nephew 
Claudius with Margaret Alreſia, a noblewoman of the county of 
Avignon, he beſtowed upon him the barony of Rianty, together 
with a grant of his ſenatorial dignity, only reſerving the function 
to himſelf for three years. But the parliament not waiting his ſur- 
rendry of it, he reſented that affront ſo heinoully, that he procured, 
in 1635, letters-patent from the king, to be reſtored, and to exer- 
ciſe the office for five years longer, which happened to be till his 


death, June 24, 1637. His nephew Claudius, provided him a very 


honorable funeral. 
| — — 

PELAGTIUS, whoſe real name is ſaid to be Morgan, (the Here- 
ſiarch) was born in Great-Britain in the 4th century, and is ſaid to 
have been abbot of the monaſtery of Bangor. In the proſecution 
of his ſtudies, falling into errors, he went to Rome, and began to 
teach his doctrines in that city about 400. He pretended, that 
man is able to work out his ſalvation by the natural force of free— 
will, without the aſſiſtance of grace: that by theſe natural powers 
he may even ſo attain to a ſtate of perfection, as not to be ſubject 
either to paſſion or ſin; that grace is given in proportion to our me- 
riting it; and, laſtly, that there is no ſuch thing as original fin. 
He gained a great crowd of followers; and the hereſy ſpread fo 
much, that it became neceſſary for him to quit Rome; as he did in 
409, going to Sicily, and accompanied by Celeſtius, his chief diſ- 
ciple and fellow-labourer, They continued in Sicily, till the report 
of a conference, held at Carthage between the Orthodox and Do- 
natiſts, induced them to go to Africa; but Pelagius did not ſtay long 
there; and, after his departure, Celeſtius being accuſcd of talking 
againſt original fin by Paulinus, was condemned by a council held 
at Carthage in 412, under Aurelius, primate of Africa, Upon 


this, he repaired to his friend Pelagius, who had retired to 


Paleſtine. Theſe two bezetics (Pelagius and Celeſtius) having been 
| | excommunicated- 
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excommunicated, the pope applied to Honorius, requeſting him to 
cauſe all heretics to be driven out of Rome; accordingly the em- 
peror gave a reſcript at Ravenna, in April 418, diretted to the 
pretorian prefect of Italy, who, in confequence thereof, iſſued his 
_ ordinance jointly with the pretorian prefect of the Ealt, and the 
prefect of Gaul, purporting, that all ſuch as thall be convicted of 
ſuch error {hall ſuffer perpetual baniſhment, and all they have be 
8 confiſcated. Moreover, the pope, vigoroully profecuting his deſign 
9 to extirpate the friends of Pelagius, cauſed all the biſhops to be 
5 depoſed, who would not ſubſcribe the condemnation of the new 
hereſy, and drove them out of Italy by virtue of the laws of the 
empire. Atticus, biſhop oi Conſtantinople, likewiſe rejected their 
- deputies. They were driven from Epheſus ; and T heodotus, biſhop 
= of Antioch, condemned them, and drove Pelagius thence, who was 
lately returned from Paleſtine, where he had taken refuge from the 
emperor's reſcript. It is ſuppoſed that Pelagius now returned to 
5 England, where he died obſcurely. This Hereſiarch wrote ſeveral 
things. : 
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PELISSON (PAur), a French academician, and reckoned one 
of the firſt geniuſes of the 17th century, was deſcended from an 
15 ancient and diſtinguiſhed family, and born at Beziers in 1624 His 
p mother, who was left a widow very young, brought him up in the 
A Proteſtant religion, which was her own; and ſent him to Caſtres 
to learn the Belles Lettres of Morus, a learned Scotſman, who was 
principal of a college of the Proteſtants there, and father of the 
famous Alexander Morus. At twelve years of age he was re 
moved to Mountaubon to ſtudy philoſophy ; and thence to Tou- 
louſe, where he applied himſelf to the law. He acquired a good 
1 knowledge of the Latin, Greek, Spaniſh, and Italian languages; 

taking care all the while to cultivate his own, the French ; and 
read the beſt authors in them all. His love for the Belles Lettres 
did not make him neglect his deſtined province, the law ; which 
he plied ſo diligently, as to publiſh, when he was not quite one 
and twenty, © A Commentary upon the Inſtitutes of Jultinian.”” 
J It was printed in French at Paris, in 1645, in 12mo. Some little 
time after, he came to Patris; where the celebrated Conrart, to 
: whom he had been recommended by the Proteſtants of Caſtres, 
5 introduced him to the gentlemen of the academy, who aſſembled 
at his houſe : but Peliſſon ſoon returned to Cattres, the reſidence 
of his family, and applied himſelf to the buſineſs of the bar. He 
had excited the admiration of all about him, and was going on in 
a molt flourithing way; when the ſmall-pox ſeiged him, and dif- 
hgoured his countenance fo terribly, that his molt intimate friends 
could not know him. This misfortune afflicted him ſenſibly, and 
determined him to return to Paris, to ſeek for confolation among 
the Muſes and the learned; and at length he ſettled there. In 
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1632, he became ſecretary to the king; and the ſame year read his 
« Hiſtory of the French Academy, from its Eitablithment in 


1625 to 1652,” to that ſociety. This work of Peliiſon, Which 


has always been reckoned a maiter-piece, was printed at Paris in 
1053, in 8vo. | 

Fouquet, ſuperintendant of the finances, who well knew his 
merit and talents, made him his fit clerk and confident in 1657 ; 
and Peliſſon, though much to his detriment, always preſerved the 
ſincereſt. attachment to him. Two years after, he was made maſter 
of the accounts at Montpelier, and in his journey to that place paiſed 
through Pezenas ; where he vilited the tomb of his friend Saraſin, 
and with many tears had a maſs ſaid over it. (See SARASIN). He 
was ſcarce returned to Paris, when the diſgrace of his patron Fou- 
quet involved him in much trouble ; infomuch that, in 1661, he 
was ſent to the Baſtille, and confined there above four years. He 
was ſet at liberty in 1666 ; and two years after, had the honour 
to attend Lewis XIV. in his firſt expedition againſt the United 
Provinces, of which he compoſed a fine account. In 1670, 
he abjured the Proteitant religion. He took the ecccleſiaſtical 
habit, obtained ſeveral benehces, and the place of malter of 
the requeſts. The king ſettled on him a penſion of 6029 livres; 
and, towards 1667, intiulicd him with the revenues of ſome ab- 
bies, to be employed in converting the Hugonots. He ſhewed 

reat zeal in this work; and in 1686, the year after the revocation 
of the edit of Nantes, added the uſe of his pen to other means. 
He began a large controverſial volume upon the ſacrament ; but 
did not live to finiſh it. He dicd at Verſailles, February the 7th, 
1693. He was, an indifferent poct, but a man of great eloquence 
and learning. i: 
— 

PELL (Jon), an eminent Engliſh mathematician, deſcended 
from an ancient family in Lincolnthire, was born at Southwyke in 
Suſſex, March 1, 1610; and educated in grammar learning at the 
free-ſchool, then newly founded, at Stenning in that county. At 
thirteen, he was ſent to Trinity- College in Cambridge, being then 
as good a ſcholar as moſt maiters of arts in that univerlity, but, 
though he was eminently fkilled in the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages, he never offered himſelf a candidate at the election of 
icholars or fellows of his college. In 1599, he took the degree 
of malter of arts at Cambridge, and the year following was incor- 
porated in the univeritty of Oxford. July g. 1632, he married 
Ithamaria, or Athamar, ſecond daughter of Mr. Henry Reginolles 
of London, by whom he had tour ſons and four daughters. Hav- 
ing produced {evcral valuable treatiſes, which evinced his mathe- 
matical knowledge, he was thought worthy of a profeſſor's chair 
in that ſcience; and upon the vacancy of one at Amſterdam in 
1639, Sir William Boſweil, the Engliſh reſident with the States 
General, uled his intcreit, that he might ſucceed in that proteiſor- 
hip; 
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ſhip ; which was not filled up till above fork years after, 160% 


when Pell was choſen to it. June 1646, he was invited by the 


Prince of Orange to be profeſſor of philoſophy and mathematics 


at Breda, in the college newly founded there by his highneſs, with 


the offer of a ſalary of 1000 guilders a year. This he accepted 
of; and, upon his removal to e was caled of the profeſſor- 
ihip of philoſophy, and diſcharged only the duties of that of ma- 
thematics. He left Breda, and returned to England, in 1652; 
and, in 1654, was ſent by the protector Cromwell agent to the 
Proteſtant cantons in Switzerland, his inſtruttions being dated 
March goth of that year. His firſt ſpeech in Latin to the deputies 
of Zurich was on the 19th of June; and he continued in that 
city during molt of his employment i in Switzerland; in which he 
had afterwards the title of reſident. Being recalled by the pro- 
tector, he took his leave of the cantons in a Latin ſpeech at Zurich, 
the 23d of June 1638; but returned to K. ngland fo ſhort a time 
before the protector's = dendts, that he 2 no opportunity of an au- 
dicnce from him. 

In his negotiations abroad, he did no il ſervice to the intereſts 
of Charles II. and the church of England; and aſter the Reſto— 
ration, he entered into _ orders. He was ordained deacon 
March 31, 1601, and prieſt in June following, by Sanderſon, 
biſhop of Lincoln; ard, on the 16th of that month, inſti— 
tuted to the rectory of Fobbing ! in Eſtex, given him by the! king. 
In 1664, he was preſented by Sheldon, biſhop of London, to 


the rectory of Laingdon in Effex and, upon the promotion of 


that biſhop to che ſce of Canterbury in the next month, became 
one of his grace's domeitic chaplains. He was then doctor of 
Livinity, EP pe to be made a dean; but being not a perſon 
of activity, could never riſe higher than a rector, He neglected 
his worldly affairs; and ſuffered himfelf to be ſo cozened out of 
the profits of his parſonage, that he wanted neceſſaries, even ink 
and paper, to his dying day. He was tor ſome time confined to 
the King's-Bench priſon for debt; but March 1682, was invited 
by Dr. Whitler to live in the college of phylician ;s Here he 
continued till June following; when he was obliged, by his ill 
ſlate of health, to remove 10 the houſe of a grandchild of his in 
St. Margaret's church-yard, Weitminiter. He died at the houſe 
of Mr. Cothorne, reader of the church of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, Dec. the 12th, 1685, and was interred by the charity of 
Buſby,' maiter of V. ſtminſter- School, and Sharp, rector of St. 
Giles's, in the rector's vault under that church. He publiſhed 
ſeveral things, and was the author of many good inventions. 
— 
PELLEGRINO(TiryALDI),called otherwiſe PELEGRINO da 
Bologna, where he was born, was tho fon of an architect of Milan; 
and had ſuch a genius tor the {ciences, that of himſelf he deſigned 
ſtveral 
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ſeveral things at Rome and Bologna, and became one of the beſt 


: maſters of his time in the arts of painting and architecture, both 


civil and military. He firſt ſhewed his capacity at Rome, and ac- 
quired a reputation there: but whatever ſucceſs his works had, the 
workman was very unfortunate, either becauſe he did not know 
what price to ſet on his pieces, or becauſe he could never be con- 
tented. He was ſo chagrined at his ill fortune, that he would often 
bemoan it. He became a great architect, a great engineer, and 
built ſeveral ſtately palaces, which might have contented him, had 
he been more out of love with the world than he was. Returning 


into his own country, cardinal Borromeo ſent for him to Pavia, 
where he built the palace de Sapienza; and was choſen by the ci- 
tizens of Milan to be ſuperintendant of the building they were 
about to add to their cathedral church. From thence Philip IT. 


invited him to Spain, to direct the painting and architecture of the 
Eſcurial. He painted a great deal there, and ſo pleaſcd the king, 
that his majeſty gave him a purſe of a hundred thouſand crowns, 
and honoured him with the title of marquis. Pellegrino, loaded 
with riches and honour, returned to Milan; and died there in the 
pontificate of Clement VIII. at the age of about threeſcore 


and ten. 
— - - - 


PELLEGRINO of Modena, a celebrated Italian painter, bred 


under Raphael, who worked, with other diſciples of that inimitable 


maſter, in the paintings of the Vatican, and made ſeveral pictures 
of his own at Rome. After Raphael's death, he returned to Mo- 
dena, and followed his buſineſs with induſtry and ſucceſs till his 
death; which was occaſioned by ſome. wounds he received, in en- 
deavouring to reſcue his fon, who had committed a murder in a pub- 
lic ſtreet of that city. | 

PEMBROKE (Tnomas), a good Engliſh painter, the diſciple 
of Larroon, whoſe manner he imitated ; he performed well both 
in portraits and hiſtory. He died in London, in his 28th year, 
about 17 30. | 

— —Ah̊ũ— . : 

PENN (WILLIAM), an illuſtrious perſon among the Quakers, 
and tounder of the colony of Pennſylvania in North-America, was 
born in the parith of St. Catherine, near the Tower of London, 
Oct. 14, 1044, and cducated at the ſchool or Chigwell in Eſſex. 
Afterwards, he went to a private ſchool on Tower-Hill, and had 
likewiſe the advantage of a domeſtic tutor. In 1660, he Mas en- 
tered a gentleman-commoner of Chritt-Church in Oxford, where 
he continued two years, and delighted much in manly ſports at 
times of recreation: but mean-while, being influenced by the 
preaching of one Thomas Loe, a Quaker, he and other ſtudents 
withdrew from the national form of worthip, and held private 
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meetings, where they prayed and preached among themſelves, 
This, giving great offence to the governors of the univerſity, Penn 


was fincd for non-conformity ; and, continuing ſtill zealous in his 


religious exerciſes, was at length expelled his college, 

Upon his return home, he was ſeverely treated by his father on 
the ſame account, who turned him out of doors in 1662. His 
paſſion however abating, he ſent his fon to France, in company 
with ſome perſons of quality, where he continued a conſiderable 
time, and returned well {killed in the French language, and with a 
very polite and courtly behaviour. Then he was admitted of Lin- 
coln's-Inn, with a view of {ſtudying the law, and there continued 
till the plague broke out in 1663. In 1666, his father committed 
to his care a conſiderable eltate in Ireland, which occaſioned his 
reſidence in that kingdom, where, by the preaching of the above- 
mentioned Thomas Loe, at Cork, hc was induced to become a 


Quaker. He now attended their meetings conſtantly : in one of 


which, at Cork, in Nov. 1607, he, with many others, was appre- 
hended and impriſoned ; but, upon writing a letter to the carl of 
Orrery, was ſoon after diſcharged. In 1668, he became a preacher 
among the Quakers ; and the fame year, was committed cloſe pri- 
ſoner to the Tower of London, where he wrote ſcveral pieces; 
and, being diſcharged alter ſeven months impriſonment, went in 
1669 to Ireland, where he preached among the Quakers, and con- 
tinued to write in defence of his new religion. Returning to Eng- 
land, and the conventicle act prohibiting the meetings of Diſſenters 
under ſevere penalties, he was committed to Newgate, in Augult 
1670, for preaching in Grace-Church-Strect ; but, being tried for 
that offence at the Old-Bailey, was acquitted by the jury. Sept. 
the 16th, the fame year, his father died; and, being perfectly re- 
conciled to him, left him an eſtate of 15001. per annum, in Eng- 
land and Ireland. In Feb. 1670-71, he was committed again to 
Newgate for preaching publicly, where he continued ſix months. 
After his diſcharge, he went to Holland and Germany, but ſeems 
not to have made any ſtay. In 1672, he married the daughter of 
Sir William Springett, formerly of Darling in Suflex, who had 
been killed during the civil wars at the ſiege of Bamber; and, foon 
after his marriage, fettle4 with his family at Rickman{worth in 
Hertfordſhire. In 1677, he travelled again into Holland and Ger- 
many, in order to propagate the New- Light; and had frequent 
converfations with the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of the qucen 
of Bohemia, and lifter tv the princeſs Sophia, grandmother to 
George II. | | 

Jn 1681, Charles II. in conſideration of the ſervices of Sir 
William Penn, and ſundry debts due to him from the crown at the 


time of his deceaſe, granted Mr. Penn and his heirs, by letters-pa- 


tent, the province lying on the Weſt- ſide of the river Delaware in 
North-America, and made them abfolute proprietors and governors 


of 
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of that country. The name too was changed, in honour of Penn, 
from the New-Netherlands to Pennſylvania; it having been a 
ſylva, or country overgrown with woods. Upon this, he publiſhed 
« A Brief Account of the Province of Pennſylvania, in 1681,” 
folio : propoſing an eaſy purchaſe of lands, and good terms of ſet— 
tlement for ſuch as were inclined to remove thither. He drew up 
likewiſe, «© The Fundainental Conſtitutions and Frame of the Go- 
vernment of the Province of Pennſylvania.” Many ſingle per- 
ſons, and ſome families out of England and Wales, went over ; 
and, having made and improved their plantations to good advan— 
tage, the governor, in order to fecure the new planters trom the na- 
tive Indians, appointed commiſtioners to confer with them about 
land, and to confirm a league of peacu, which they accordingly 
did. In Aug. 1652, he embark<d for Pennſylvania, accompanied E 
by many perſons, eipectally Quakers ; and, during his abode there, 1 
took all proper meaſures to caule his infant-colony to thrive and 3 
flouriſh. He returned to Wngland in 1684; and, James II coming 
ſoon after to the throne, he was taken iuto a very great degree of 
favour with his majeity, - | 

At the Revolution, being ſuſpegted of diſaffection to the govern- 
ment, and looked upon as a Papiſt or Jeſuit under the maſk of a 


— 


3 Quaker, he was examined before the privy-council, Dec. 1688; 

| but, on giving ſecuritv. was diſcharged. Ia 1690, when the : 

i} French fleet threatencd a ſelcent on Eugland. he was again exa- 

= mined before the council, upon an accuſation of correſponding x 
with the late king James; and was held upon bail for ſome time, ; 


* 


but diſcharged in Lrinity-Term. Ie was attacked a third time the 
ſame year, and deprived of the priviege of appointing a governor 
for Pennſylvania, till, upon his vindication of hunſelt, he was re- 
ſtored to his right of government. He deſigned now to go over a 
ſecond time to Pennſylvania, and publiſhed propoſals in print for 
another ſettlement there; when a freſh accufation appeared again{t 
him, backed with the oath of one William Fuller, who was after- 
wards declared by the parliament a notorious impoſtor. A warrant 
was granted for Penn's apprehention, which he narrowly efcaped at 
his return from George Fox's funeral, the 16th of January 1690: 
upon which he concealed himſelf for two or three years, and during 
his receſs wrote ſeveral pieces. At the end of 1693, through the 
intereſt of lord Somers and others, he was admitted to appear 
before the king and council, When he repreſented his innocence ſo 
.eftectually, that he was acquitted, 

His wife dying in Feb. 1693-4, he married another, the daughter 
of a Briſtol merchant, in March 1695-0, by whom he had four ö 
ſons and one daughter; and, the month after, his eldeſt ſon by his 
former wite died of a conſumption, in his 21ſt year. In Auguſt 
1699, he embarked with his family for Pennſylvania ; but, during 
his abſence, ſome perſons endcavoured to undermine both his and 
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other proprietary governments, under pretence, of advancing the 

rerogative of the crown; and a bill for that purpoſe was brought 
into the Houſe of Lords. His friends, the proprietors and adven- 
turers then in England, immediately repreſented the hardſhip of 
their caſe to the parliament; ſoliciting time for his return to an- 
ſwer for himſelf, and accordingly preſſing him to come over as ſoon 
as poſſible. He, ſeeing it neceſſary to comply, ſummoned an al- 
ſembly at Philadelphia; to whom, Sept. 15, 1701, he made a 
ſpeech, declaring the reaſons of his leaving them; and the next day 
took ſhipping for England, where he arrived about the middle of 
December. After his, return, the bill, which, through the ſolici- 
tations of his friends had been poſtponed the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, was wholly laid aſide. In 1710, the air of London not 
agreeing with his declining conſtitution, he took a ſeat at Ruſhcomb, 
near Twyford, in Buckinghamſhire, where he reſided till his death, 
which happened July go, 1718. He was buried at Jordans, in 
Buckinghamſhire, where his former wife, and ſeveral of his family. 
lay. He wrote a vaſt number of things. 


PENNI {(G1ov axin FRANCISCO), ſurnamed II Fattore, given 
him on account of his good huſbandry in managing Raphael's ex- 
pences, when he lived with him; which was to the time of his 
death, Julio Romano being his fellow-diſciple. He was very ſkil- 
ful, eſpecially in deſigning, and has done many things from Ra- 
phacl's thoughts, which paſs for that maſter's own. He died at 
Naples in his 4oth year, in 1528. He had a brother called Luca 
Penni, who worked a while with Pierino del Vago his brother-in- 
law, at Genoa, and other places of Italy: alſo in England, and at 
Fontainbleau, | 

— — 


PEPUSCH (Dr. JohN CHRISTOPHER), was born at Berlin 
about 1667; and became ſo early a proficient on the harpſichord, 
that, at the age of fourteen he was ſent for to court, and appointed 
to teach the prince, father of the king of Pruſſia. About 1700, 


he came over to England, and was retained as a performer at 


Drury-Lane : it is ſuppoſed, that he aſſiſted in fitting the operas 
which were performed there. In 1713, he was admitted to the 


degree of Doctor in Mulic at Oxford, and continued to proſecute 


his ſtudies with great aſliduity. In 1724, he accepted an offer from 


Dr. Berkeley to accompany him to the Bermudas, and to ſettle as 
profeſſor of muſic in his intended college there; but, the ſhip in 
which they failed being wrecked, he returned to London, and mar- 
ried Franceſca Margarita de 'Epine, This perſon Was a native of 
Tuſcany, and a celebrated finger, who performed in ſome of the 
firſt of the Italian operas that were repreſented in England. She 
continued to ſing on the ſtage, till about 1718 ; when, having at a 
modeſt computation, got above ten thouſand guineas, ſhe retired, 
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and afterwards married Dr. Pepuſch. At the inſtance of Gay and 
Rich, Pepuich undertook to compoſe, or rather to correct, the 


muſic for © The Beggar's Opera.“ His reputation was now at a 


reat height. In 1737, he was choſen organiſt of the Charter- 
Houſe. and retired, with his wife, to this venerable manſion. The 
wife died in 1740, and he had before loſt a fon, his only child ; fo 
that he had no ſource of delight left, but the proſecution of his 
ſtudies, and the teaching of a few favourite pupils, who attended 
him at his apartments. Here he drew up that account of the an- 
cient genera, which was read before the Royal-Society, and is pub- 
liſhed in the“ Philoſophical TranſaQions for October, November, 


and December, 1746 ;” and, ſoon after the publication thereof, he 


was choſen a fellow of the Royal-Soctety. He died the 20th of 
July 1752, aged 85; and was buried in the chapel of the Char- 
ter-Houſe, where a tablet with an inſcription is placed over him. 


PEREFIXE (HarDovin DE BEAUMONT de), a French wri- 
ter, is recorded here for having left us a very excellent“ Hiſtoire 
du Roi Henri IV.“ of France. He was Maitre d'Hotel to cardi- 
nal Richelieu, under whom he was trained; became a doctor of 
the Sorbonne; was afterwards appointed preceptor to Lewis XIV. 
was admitted into the French-Academy in 1654, and made archbi- 
ſhop of Paris in 1664. He died in 1670. 

PERIZONIUS (Jams), a learned German, was of a family 
originally of Teutorp, a ſmall town in Weltphalia : their name 
was Voorbrock ; but being changed for Perizonius, a Greek word 
of the ſame import, by one who publiſhed an“ Epithalamium,” 
with this name ſubſcribed, it was retained by the learned part of 
the family ever after. Anthony Perizonius was rector of the ſchool 
of Dam, profeſſor of divinity and the Oriental languages, firſt at 
Ham, and afterwards at Deventer ; at which laſt place he died in 
1672, in his 46th year. He publiſhed in 1669, a learned treatiſe, 
entitled, De Ratione ſtudii Theologici.“ 

James, the eldeſt fon of Anthony, was born at Dam, Oct. 26, 
165 1; and ſtudied firſt under Giſbert Cuper at Deventer, and was 
afterwards, in 1671, removed to Utrecht, where he attended the 
lectures of Grævius. His father deſigned him for divinity and the 
nr ; but, by death, left him to purſue his natural inclination 
and taſte, which lay towards polite learning, hiſtory, and antiquity. 


With this view, he went, in 1674, to Leyden, where he continued 


his ſtudies under Theodore Ryckius, profeſſor of hiſtory and elo- 
r in that city. He became afterwards rector of the Latin 


chool at Delft; and was in that ſituation, when, in 1681, he ac- 
cepted the profeſſorſhip of hiſtory and eloquence, which was offered 


him by the univerſity of Franeker. His great reputation made this 
univerſity flouriſh, on which account his ſtipend was augmented by 
| | the 
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the addition of an hundred crowns. Ryckius dying in 1690, Peri- 
zonius was offered the vacant profeſſorſhip; but the curators o 

Franeker engaged him to continue with them, by adding another 
hundred crowtis to his ſtipend: He left them however in 1694, and 
went to Leyden, to fill the place of profeſſor of hiſtory, eloquence, 
and the Greek language; and in this employment continued till his 


death, which happened April 6, 1717. He publiſhed a great 


many works in Latin, relating to hiltory, antiquities, and claſſical 
literature. 7” | 
D — — x f 
PERRAULT (CLavpe), an eminent Frenchman, was the ſon 
of an advocate of parliament, and born at Paris in 1613. He was 
bred a phy ſician, but practiſed only among his relations, his friends, 
and the poor. He diſcovered early a particular taſte for the ſciences 
and fine arts; of which he acquired a very conſummate know- 
ledge, without the aſſiſtance of a maſter. He was {killed in archi- 
tecture, painting, ſculpture, mathematics, phylics, and all thoſe 
arts which relate to deſigning and mechanics. 2 Ig 
When the Academy of Sciences was eſtabliſhed, he was choſen 
one of its firſt members, and was chiefly depended upon in what, 
related to mechanics and natural philoſophy. He deſigned the en- 
trance into Louvre: publiſhed a tranflation of“ Vitruvius,” with 
notes: a book of the © Five Orders of Architecture: „A Col- 
lection of ſeveral Machines,” of his own invention: “ Medical 
Eſſays,” and“ Memoirs of the Natural Hiſtory of Animals.“ He 
died Oct. 9, 1688, aged 75. 
— — | 
PERRAULT (CHARLES), the brother of Claude, was born 
at Paris in 1626, and diſcovered early a greater genius for letters 
than his brother ; and as great a one for the ſciences and fine arts, 
which he cultivated under his directions. The miniſter Colbert 


choſe him for his firſt clerk of the buildings, of which himſelf 


was ſuperintendant ; and afterwards made him comptroller-general 
of the finances under him. Perault, was one of the firſt members 
of the academy of Belles Lettres and inſcriptions, and was received 
into the French academy in 1671. He was very uſeful to the men' 
of letters who frequented his levee, and ſhewed him great reſpect 
as long as his protector lived; but, upon the death of Colbert in 
1683, and when the effects of envy took place, he was ſtrangely 


neglected by them. He ſpent the next twenty years in retirement, 


and devoted himfelf wholly to reading and writing books. He 
publiſhed various works, upon differeat ſubjects, in verſe and 
proſe, He died in 1703, aged 77. | 

Beſides Claude and Charles, there were two other brothers, 
Peter and Nicholas, who diltinguithed themſelves in the literary 
world. Peter, the eldeſt of them all, was receiver-general of the 


finances, and publiſhed, in 1674, a piece, De Vorigine des Fon- 
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taines;” and, in 1678, a French tranflation of Taſlo's «© La Sec- 
chia rapita.** Nicholas was admitted doctor of the Serbonne in 
1652, and died in 1661; leaving behind im a work, entitled, 
% La Morale des Jeſuites, extraite fidelement de leures livres,“ 
which was printed in 1667, 4to. 

— EIS 11 


PERRIER (Fraxcis), an eminent French painter, born about 


a as 


5 


1590, was a goldſmith's fon; a debauched young man, who, run- 
ning away from his parents, went to Rome. As he was on his 


Journey thither, his money fell ſhort; when a blind man, who 
was alſo bound for Rome, perſuaded him to lead him, offering him 
a ſhare of the alms he got by begging on the road. Perriere, 
having no other way to 7 

equipage arrived at Rome, where he was again very much embar— 
raſſed to find out means to maintain himſelf, his blind beggar's 
aſſiſtance either failing, or not being ſufficient to ſupport him. He 
was reduced to terrible ſtraits at his firſt coming; but, that neceſ- 
ſity prompting him to recur to his genius for the pencil, the facility 
of this in a little time put him in a way to get his bread. He ac- 
juired an eaſy and agreeable manner of deſigning: and, finding 
that he could diſpatch a great deal of buſineſs, he reſolved to return 
to France. He took a ſecond journey to Italy, where he ſtayed 
ten years, and returned again to Paris in 1645. He died profeſſor 
of the academy, in 1653. | | | 

— —— 5 

PERRIER (CHARLES), a French poet, nephew of Francis, 
was born at Aix in Provence. He firſt devoted himſelf to Latin 
verſification, in which he ſucceeded greatly, He was eſteemed by 
Menage, The Prince of Lyric Poets.“ He obtained the aca- 
demy-prize, two years together, viz. in 1681 and 1682, He 
died in 1692. He was a good kind of man; but, like the gene- 
rality of ſecond-rate poets, very affected, conccited, and ſelt-ſuf- 
ficient. 

— — 

PERRON (JAMES Davy bo), a cardinal eminent for great 
parts and learning, was deſcended from ancient and noble families 
on both ſides. His parents, having been educated in the principles 
of Calvin, retired to Geneva; and ſettled afterwards in the canton 
of Bern, where he was born, Nov. 25, 1556. His father, who 
was a man of learning, inſtructed him till he was ten years of age, 
and taught him mathematics and the Latin Tongue. Young Per- 
ron ſeems afterwards to have built upon this foundation by himſelf; 
for, while his parents were toſſed about from place to place by 
civil wars and perſecutions, he applied himſelf entirely to ſtudy. 
He learned by himſelf the Greek tongue and philoſophy, and aft- 
terwards applicd to the Hebrew language, which he attained ſo 

| - pertectly, 


ubſiſt, ee of his offer; and in this 
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- perfectly, that he read without points, and lectured on it to the 
n miniſters. 5 | 
, 8 In the reign of Henry III. he was carried to the court, which 
5 : was then at Blois, where the ſtates were aſſembled in 1576 ; and 
introduced to the king, as a prodigy of parts and learning. His 
: controverlial. talents were very great, ſo that none durit diſpute 
t 1 with him: although he made many challenges to thoſe who would 
— 5 have been glad to attack him. At the breaking up of the ſtates, 
8 7 he came to Paris, and mounted the chair in the habit of a cavalier, 
) 5 in the grand hall of the Auguſtines, where he held public con- 
l 3 ferences upon the ſciences. He ſet himſelf afterwards to read the | 
. 1 « Sum” of St. Thomas Aquinas, and cultivated a ſtrict friendſhip. | | 
J 8 with Philip Deſportes, abbot of Tiron, who put him into his own i 
- i place of reader to Henry III. He is ſaid to have loſt the favour " 
5 of this prince in the following manner: One day, while the king 'W 
: N was at dinner, he made an .admirable diſcourſe againſt Atheiſts; 
1 with which the king was well pleaſed, and commended him much '* 


„„ for having proved the being of a God by arguments ſo ſolid. But 
Perron, whole ſpirit of policy had not yet got the better of his 


. 


5 paſſion for ſhining or ſhewing his parts, replied, that“ if his ma- 

1 jeſty would vouchſafe him audience, he would prove the contrary 

5 by arguments as ſolid; which ſo offended the king, that he forbid 

23 him to come into his preſence, Perron recovered himfelf, how- 

50 ever, from this fall. The reading of St. Thomas had engaged 

5 him in the ſtudy of the fathers, and made him particularly ac- 

2 quainted with St. Auguſtine ; fo that he devoted himſelf wholly to 

= divinity, and reſolved to abjure Calviniſm. When he was con- 

Z verted himſelf, he laboured mightily in the converſion of others, 

even before he had embraced the eccleſiaſtical function. By theſe 

E arts, and his uncommon abilities, he acquired great influence, and 

5 was pitched upon to pronounce the funeral oration of Mary queen 

3 of Scots, in 1387; as he had done alſo that of the poet Ronſard, 

0 in 1386. He wrote, ſome time after, by order of the king, A 

5 Compariſon of moral and theological Virtues;“ and two“ Diſ- 

5 courſes,” one upon the foul, the other upon ſelf- Knowledge, which g 

o he pronounced before that prince. After the murder of Henry | 

” III. he retired to the houſe of cardinal de Bourbon, and laboured | 

2 more vigoroully than ever in the converſion of the Reformed. He | 

2 went to wait on Henry IV. with cardinal de Bourbon, at the ſiege ot 

— Roan ; and followed him to Nantes, where he held a famous dil- | 
putc with four miniſters. The king, afterwards reſolving to have N 


a conference about religion with the principal prelates of the King- 
dom, ſent for Du Perron to aſſiſt in it; but, as he was yet only a 
laic, he nominated him to the bithopric of Evreux, that he might 


be capable of ſitting in it. He came with the other prelates.to St. 
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Denis, and was ſuppoſed to contribute more than any other perſon 
to the converſion of that great prince. 
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After this, he was ſent with Mr. d'Oſſat to Rome, to negotiate 
Henry's reconciliation to the holy ſee; which, at length he effect- 
ed, to the ſatisfaction of the king. Du Perron ſtayed a whole 
year at Rome; and then returned to France; where, by his ſer- 
vices, he advanced himſelf to the higheſt dignities. The king re- 
folved to make him' grand almoner of France, to give him the 
archbiſhopric of Sens, and wrote to Clement VIII. to obtain for 
him the dignity of a cardinal ; which that pope conferred on him, 
in 1604, with ſingular marks of eſteem. The indiſpofition of 


Clement made the king refolve to ſend the French cardinals to 
Rome; where Du Perron was no ſooner arrived, than he was em 


ployed by the pope in the congregations. He was ſent a third 
time to Rome, to accommodate the differences between Paul V. 
and the republic of Venice. The king ordered him to remain 
for ſome time there, to take the charge of his affairs ; but his 
health not permitting him to ſtay long, he was recalled to France. 


After the murder of Henry IV. which happened in 1610, he 


devoted. himſelf entirely to the court and ſee of Rome, and pre- 
vented} the doing any thing in France, which might diſpleaſe it, 
or hurt its intereſts, | | | | 


Having diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his ſpeeches and his 
_ writings, he died at Paris, Sept. 5, 1618, aged 63. His works 
were collected after his death, and printed at Paris, in 1620 and 
1622, in g vols. folio. 1 


——— 


PERROT (Nrctor.as) ſieur d' Ablancourt, a fine genius of 


France, was born at Chalons, April 5, 1606. He ſprung from a 


family which had been illuſtrious in the law, and the greateſt care 


was beſtowed on his education. His father Panl Perrot, who was 
a Proteſtant, and famous for his writings, ſent him to purſue his 
ſtudies in the college of Sedan; where he made fo rapid a progreſs, 
that, at thirteen, he had gone through the claſſics. He was then 
taken home, and an able maſter provided, not only to go over his 
whole courſe of ſtudy with him again, but alſo to give him ſome 
tincture of philoſophy. After having continued in this way about 
three years, he was ſent to Paris, where he ſtudied the law five or 


ſix months, and was afterwards admitted advocate of parliament ;' 


but ſoon conceived a diſguſt to the law. At twenty, he abjured 
the Proteſtant religion ; and ſoon after diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
republic of letters, by writing a preface to the © Honnete Femme,“ 
for his friend Father Du Boſc. Scarce was this preface, which is 


a maſter- piece in the French language, publiſhed, but he felt a 


deſire to return to the religion he had quitted; he was then 27; 
and, that he might not do any thing raſhly, he firſt began to ſtudy 
philofophy, and afterwards divinity. He paſſed near three years in 
this manner, without hinting his deſign to any perſon; then ſet 
out from Paris to Champagne, here he abjured Popery ; and very 
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ſoon after went to Holland, till the noiſe of quitting his religion 
was over, He was near a year in Leyden, where he learned He- 
brew, and contracted a friendſhip with Salmaſius. From Holland 
he went to England ; then returned to Paris; and, after ſpending 
ſome weeks at Mr. Patru's, took an apartment near Luxemburg. 
In 1637, he was admitted a member of the French academy, and 
ſoon after undertook a tranſlation of Tacitus.** While he was 
thus employed, he was forced to leave Paris, on account of the 
wars ; and therefore retired to his eftate, called Ablancourt, where 
he lived till his death, Nov. 17, 1664. 
— — . 
PERRY (Captain Jon), a celebrated engineer, reſided many 
cars in Ruſſia, having been recommended to the czar Peter while 
in England, as a perſon capable of ſerving him on ſeveral occaſions 
relating to his new deſign of eſtabliſhing a fleet, making his rivers 
navigable, &c. He was taken into his ſervice at a ſalary of gool. 


— — — * — 


per annum, with travelling charges and ſubliſtence money on 


whatever ſervice he ſhould be employed, belides a further reward 
to his ſatisfaction at the concluſion of any work he ſhould finiſh. 
After.ſome converſation with the czar himſelf, particularly towards 
making a communication between the rivers Volga and Don, he 


was employed on this work three ſummers ſucceſſively; but not 


being properly ſupplied with men, partly on account of the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of his Czariſh majeſty's arms againſt the Swedes at the battle of 
Narva, and partly by the diſcouragement of the governor of Altra- 
can, he was ordered at the end of 1707 to ſtop, and next year en- 
ployed in refitting the ſhips at Veroniſe, and in 1709 in making the 
river of that name navigable ; but, after repeated diſappointments, 


and fruitleſs applications for his falary, he at laſt quitted the King- 


dom, under the protection of Mr. Whitworth, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, in 1712. He was author of The State of Rutlia, 
1716,” 8vo, and © An Account of the {topping of Dagenham- 
Breach, 1721,” 8vo; and died Feb. 11, 1739. 


PERSIUS (Aulus FLACCUS), an ancient Latin poet, who wrote 


ſatires under the reign of Nero, was born at Volaterræ, in Hetruria, 


in the 22d year of ] iberius's reign, He was a Roman knight, and 
allied to perſons of the firſt rank. He continued at Volaterre till 
he was twelve years old; and was then removed to Rome, where 
he purſued his ſtudies under Palæmon the grammarian, and Virgi- 
nius Flaccus the rhetorician. He afterwards, at hxtcen, applied 
himſelf to philoſophy under Cornutus, a Stoic, who entertained {0 
great a love for him, that there was ever after a moſt intimate 


friendſhip between them. He was a very excellent perſon ; a 


good friend, a good ſon, a good brother, and a good relation. tHe 
was very chaſte, yet very beautiful; ſober, meek, and modeſt ; 
which ſhews how wrong it is to judge of a man's morals by his 
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writings; for the ſatires of Perſius are not only licentious, but 
ſharp and full of bitterneſs. He died in his goth year. Six of his 
ſatires remain, in their judgments of which the critics have been 
much divided. 

PETAVIUS (Droxvs ius), or DEx1s Pęrau, a French Jeſuit 
of immenſe erudition, was of a good family, and born at Orleans, 
Aug. the 21it, 1583. His father was a man of learning; and, ac- 
cording to his advice, young Petavius ſtudied very intenſely. He 
joined the ſtudy of the mathematics with that of the Belles Lettres; 
and then applied to a courſe of philoſophy, which he began in the 
college of Orleans, and finiſhed at Paris. After this, he main- 
tained theſes in Greek, which language was as familiar to him as 
Latin; and the Latin he is ſaid to have underſtood better than his 
own native language, the French. When he was pretty well 
grown up, he had free acceſs to the king's library, which he often 
viſited, for the ſake of conſulting Latin and Greek manuſcripts. 
Among other advantages which accompanied his literary purſuits, 


was the friendſhip of Iſaac Caſaubon, whom Henry IV. called to 


Paris in 1600, It was at his inſtigation, that Petavius, young as 
he was, undertook an edition of“ The Works of Syneſius;“ that 
is, to correct the Greek from the manuſcripts, to tranſlate that 
part which yet remained to. be tranſlated into Latin, and to write 
notes upon the whole. He was but nineteen when he was made 
profeſſor of philoſophy in the univerſity of Bourges; and he ſpent 
the two following years in ſtudying the ancient philoſophers and 
mathematicians. In 1604, when Morel, profeſſor of the Greek 
tongue at Paris, publiſhed « The Works of Chryſoſtom,“ ſome 
art of Petavius's labours on Syneſius were added to them: from 
the title of which we learn, that he then latinized his name Pætus, 
which he afterwards changed into Petavius. | 
He entered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits in 160g, and did great 
honour to it afterwards by his vaſt ard profound erudition. He 
became zealous for the Catholic church; and excelled particularly 
in the dark ſcience of chronology. The learned world in general 
are obliged to him for, fome exact and nice diſquiſitions upon this 
ſubject. In 1633, he publiſhed an excellent work, entitled,“ Ra- 
tionarium Temporum.” This celebrated father, after a life of 
labour, died at Paris, Dec. 11, 1652, aged 69. | 
PETER THE GREAT, Czar of Ruſſia, who civilized that nation, 
and raiſed it from 1gnorance and barbariſm to politeneſs, know- 


ledge, and power, was a man of the moſt wonderful compoſition 


and character. 
He was born the goth of May 1672, and was ſon of the czar 
Alexis Michaelowits by a ſecond wife. Alexis dying in 1672, 
Feodor, or Theodore, his eldeſt fon by his firſt wife, ſucceeded to 
| 3 | the 
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the throne, and died in 1682. Upon his deceaſe, Peter, though 
but ten years of age, was proclaimed czar, to the excluſion of 
«John his elder brother, who was of a weak body, and a weaker 
mind. The Strelitzes, who were the eſtabliſhed guard of the 
czars, as the Janifaries are of the grand ſeigniors, made an inſur- 
rection in favour of John; and this they did at the inſtigation of 
the princeſs Sophia, who, being own ſiſter to John, hoped, per- 
haps, to be ſole regent, ſince John was incapable of acting, but 
certainly to enjoy a greater ſhare of authority under John, than if 
the power was lodged ſolely in her halt-brother Peter. However, 
to put an end to this civil tumult, the matter was at laſt compro- 
miſed; and it was agreed, that the two brothers ſhould jointly 
ſhare the imperial dignity. The Ruſſian education was at that 
time, like the country, barbarous, ſo that Peter had no advantages; 
and further, the princeſs Sophia, who, with great parts, was a lady 


of great ambition and intrigue, took all imaginable pains, and uſed 


all the means ſhe could, to ſtifle his natural deſire of knowledge, 
to deprave and corrupt his mind, and to debaſe and enervate him 
with pleaſures, Nevertheleſs, his abhorrence of pageantry, and 
love of military exerciſes, diſcovered itſelf in his tendereſt years; 
and, to gratify this inclination, he formed a company of fifty men, 
commanded by foreign officers, and clothed and exerciſed after 
the German manner. He entered himſelf among them into the 
lowelt poſt, and performed the duties of it with the utmoſt dili- 

ence. He ordered them entirely to forget that he was czar, and 
paid the utmoſt deference and ſubmiſſion to the commanding offi- 
cers. He fed upon his pay only, and lay in a tent in the rear of 
his company. He was ſome time after raiſed to be a ſerjeant, but 


only as he was entitled to it by his merit; for he would have 


puniſhed his ſoldiers, had they diſcovered the leaſt partiality in his 


favour : and he never roſe otherwiſe, than as a ſoldier of fortune. 


'The Strelitzes looked npon all this no otherwiſe, than as the 


_ amuſement of a young prince: but the czar, who ſaw they were 


too formidable and entirely in the intereſt of the princeſs Sophia, 
had ſecretly a deſign of cruſhing them ; which he wiſely thought 
could not be better effected, than by ſecuring to himſelf a body of 
troops, more ſtrictly diſciplined, and on whoſe fidelity he could 
more rely. | | ; 

At the fame time, he had another project in view, of vaſt im- 


Portance, and moſt difficult execution. The- ſight of a ſmall 
Dutch veſſel, which he had met with on a lake, where it lay uſe- 


leſs and neglected, made a wonderful impreſſion on his mind, and 
he conceived thoughts of forming a navy; a deſign, which pro- 
bably then ſeemed next to impoſſible even to himſelf. His tirſt 
care was to get Hollanders to build'ſome {mall veſſels at Moſcow, 
and afterwards four frigats of four guns each on the lake of Pe- 
reſlave. He had already taught them to combat one another ; 

Vox. VII. No. 77. - 3B and 
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and he paſſed two ſummers ſucceſſively on board Englith or Dutch 
ſhips, which ſet out from Archangel], in order to inſtruct himſelf 
in naval affairs. In 1696, czar John died, and Peter was now ſole 
maſter of the empire. He began his reign with the ſiege of Aſoph, 
then in the hands of the Turks, but did not take it till 1697. Fe 
had already ſent for Venetians, to build gallies on the river Don, 
which might ſhut up the mouth of that river, and prevent the 
Turks from relieving the place. This gave him a ſtronger idea 
than ever, of the importance and neceility of a naval force; yet 
he could have none but foreign ſhips, none at leaſt but what he 
was obliged to employ foreigners in building. He was deſirous of 
ſurmounting thele diſadvantages, but the affairs he projected were 
of too new and ſingular a nature to be' ſo much as conſidered in 
his council: and indeed they were not proper to be communicated, 
He rcſolved therefore ſingly to manage the bold undertaking ; with 
which view, in 1698, he ſent an embaily to Holland, and went 
himſelf incognito in the retinue. He entered himſelf in the India 
admiralty-ofice at Amſterdam, and cauſed himſelf to be inrolled 
in the liit of {hip-carpenters; and he worked in the yard with 

reater aſſiduity than any body there. His quality was known to 
all; and they hewed him to one another with a fort of venexation. 
King William, who was then in Holland, paid him all the reſpe& 
that was due to his uncommon qualities; and the czar's diſguiſe 
freed him from that, which was merely ceremonious and trouble- 
ſome. The czar wrought with ſuch ſucceſs, as in a little time to 


n i . 
of a thip. He then went into England ; where, in four months, 


he made himſelf a complete maſter in the art of ihip-building, by 
ſtudying the principles of it mathematically, which he had no op- 
portunity of learning in Holland. 

During the czar's abſence, the princeſs Sophia, being uneaſy 
under her confinement, and meditating to regain that liberty which 
ſhe had forfeited by former inſurrections, found means to corref- 
pond with the Strelitzes, who were now quartered at a diſtance 
from Moſcow, and to inſtigate them to a third rebellion in her 
favour. The news of this obliged him to haſten home: and, ar- 
riving at Moſcow about the end of 1699, he executed terrible 
vengeance upon the ringleaders, yet took no other ſatisfaction of 


his liter the princeſs, than by continuing her confinement in the 


nunnery, and hanging up the prieſt, who had carried her letters, 
on a gallows before her window. He ſent the chief nobility of 
his empire into foreign countries, to improve themſelves in Know- 
ledge and learning: he opened his dominions, which till then had 
been ſhut up, and invited all ſtrangers who were capable of in— 
ſtructing his ſubjects ; and he gave the kindeſt reception to all laud 
and ica oifcers, ſailors, mathematicians, architects, miners, work- 
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ers in metals, phyſicians, ſurgeons, and indeed operators and ar- 
tificers of every kind, who would ſettle in his dominions. 


It would be endlefs to enumerate all the various eſtabliſhments, 


for which the Ruſſians are indebted to this great emperor. He eſta- 
bliſhed, 1. A body of 100,000 foot, under as regular a diſcipline 
as any in Europe. 2. A navy of forty ſhips of the line, and 200 
gallies. g. Fortifications in all main towns, and an excellent civil 
government in the great cities, which before were as dangerous in 
the night, as the moſt unfrequented deſerts. 4. An academy for 
naval affairs and navigation, where all the nobility are obliged to 
ſend ſome of their children. 5. Colleges at Moſcow, Peterſburg, 
and Kiof, for languages, polite literature, and mathematics ; and 
ſchools in the villages, where the children of the peaſants are taught 
to read and write. 6. A college of phyſicians, and a noble diſpen- 
ſatory at Moſcow, which furniſhes medicines to the great cities, 
and to the armies ; whereas before, there was no phyhcian rt the 
czar's, and no apothecary in all his dominions 7. Public lectures 
in anatomy, a word never heard before in Ruſſia. Voltaire relates, 
that the czar had ſtudied this branch of knowledge under Ruyſch 
at Amſterdam ; and made ſuch improvements under this maſter, as 
to perform even chirurgical operations himſelf. He afterwards 
purchaſed the cabinet of that anatomiſt, which contained an im- 
menſe collection of the moſt curious, inſtructive, and uncommon 
preparations. 8. An obſervatory, not only for the uſe of aſtrono- 
mers, but as a repoſitory for natural curiolities. 9. A phyſie gar- 
den, to be ſtocked with plants, not only from all parts of Europe, 
but from Aſia, Perſia, and even the diſtant parts of China. 10. 
Printing-houſes, where he aboliſhed their old barbarous characters, 
which, through the great number of abbreviations, were almoſt 
become unintelligible. 11. Interpreters for all the languages of 
Europe; and likewiſe for the Latin, Greek, Turkiſh, Kalmuc, 
Mogul, and Chineſe. 12. A royal library, compoſed of three very 
large ones, which he purchaſed in England, Holſtein, and Ger- 

many. | 
Theſe and many more were particular inſtitutions and eſtabliſh- 
ments: but the czar made general reformations, to which indeed 
the other were only ſubfervient. He changed the architecture, 
which was ugly and deformed; or, to ſpeak more properly, he firſt 
introduced that ſcience into his dominions. He ſent for a great 
number of pictures from Italy and France; and by this means in- 
ſtructed in the art of painting a people, who knew. no more of it, 
than what they could collect from the wretched daubing of their 
ſaints' painters. He ſent thips laden with merchandize to Genoa 
and Leghorn, which returned treighted with marble and ſtatues. 
He. introduced knowledge, where it was miſerably wanted : and 
this knowledge enabled him to aboliſh faſts, miracles, and ſaint- 
worſhip, in a good degree, at leaſt. He took away part of the re- 
; 2 Þ 2 . venues 
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venues of thoſe churches and monaſteries which he thought too 
wealthy; and, leaving only what was neceſſary for their ſubſiſt- 
ence, added the overplus to his own demeſnes. He made many 
judicious eccleſiaſtical canons, and ordered preaching in the Ruſſian 
anguage. Laſtly, he eſtabliſhed a general liberty of conſcience 
throughout his dominions ; and, if we had no other proof of his 
civilized ſpirit, this would be ſufficient. There is one more refor- 
mation, and perhaps as neceſſary and uſeful as any of the former, 
which he made even in his laſt illneſs, though it was exceedingly 
painful. . When the ſenators and great perſonages, then about him, 
mentioned the various obligations which Ruſſia lay under to him, 
for aboliſhing ignorance and barbariſm, and introducing arts and 
ſciences, he told them, that he had forgot to reform one of the molt 
important points of all, viz. the mal-adminiſtration of juſtice, oc- 
dbifoned by the tedious and litigious chicanery of the lawyers ; and 
ſigned an order from his bed, limiting the determination of all 
cauſes to eleven days, which was immediately ſent to all the courts 
of his empire. This wonderful perſon died of the ſtrangury, 
cauſed by an impoſthume in the neck of his bladder, Jan. 28, 
1725, aged 53. He had a ſon, who lived to be a man ; but this 
ſon engaging with his mother, whom Peter had divorced in 16982, 
and other mal-contents, in a conſpiracy againſt his father in 1717, 
was condemned to die : however, he ſaved the executioners the 
trouble, by dying a natural death. The czar compoſed ſeveral 
pieces upon naval affairs; and his name mult be added to the ſhort 
catalogue of ſovereigns who have honoured the public with their 
writings. The czarina, his widow, and ſecond wife, whom he 
nominated his ſucceſſor, was, upon his death, immediately ac- 
knowledged empreſs of Ruſſia by the ſeveral eſtates thereof. The 
hiſtory of this lady is curious and extraordinary. She was born in 
Livonia, in 1684 ; and lofing her parents, who were of low condi- 
tion and poor, ſhe became deſtitute. The pariſh clerk, who kept 
a ſchool, took her into his houſe, and kept her; till Dr. Gluck, 
miniſter of Marienburg, happening to come to that village, eaſed 
the clerk of the girl, whom he liked exceedingly, and carried her 
home with him. Dr. Gluck treated her almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner as if ſhe had been his own daughter; and not only had her 
taught ſpinning and ſewing, - but ;nffruQted her allo himſelf in lite- 


rature above her ſex, and eſpecially in the German language. At 


length a Livonian ſerjeant in the Swediſh army, fell patlionately in 
love with her, and ſhe agreed to marry him: but the next day, the 
Ruſſians made themſelves maſter of Marienburg; and the general, 
caſting his eyes accidentally on Catharine, and obſerving ſomething 
very ſtriking in her air and manner, took her then under his pro- 
tection, and afterwards into his ſervice. Some time after, ſhe was 
advanced to be a houſe-keeper to prince Menzikoff, who was the 
generai's patron; and there the czar ſeeing her, the made ſuch an 
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impreſſion on him, that he married her. She was taken at Marien- 
burg, in 1702, and married to the czar in 1711: what became of 
her former huſband, the ſerjeant, is not known. She was a wo- 


man of wonderful abilities and addreſs, and in truth a very fit con- 


ſort for ſuch a one as Peter the Great, whom ſhe reſcued from 


ruin by her good management, when he was ſurrounded by the 


Turks. The czar made her the partner of his councils and under- 
takings, as well as of his bed. He thewed the high opinion he had 
of her, by nominating her to ſucceed him: but ſhe died in little 
more than two years aſter him. She had ſeveral daughters by the 
czar ; the youngeſt of which, Elizabeth, after the heirs of the 
elder branches were extinct, aſcended the throne in 1741. The 
lenity of this princeſs has been carried to a degree unparalleled in 
the hiſtory of any nation. She had promiſed, that during her 
reign nobody ſhould be put to death ; and ſhe kept her word. She 
is the firſt ſovereign that ever ſhewed this regard to the human 
ſpecies. Malefactors are now condemned to ſerve in the mines and 
other public works; a regulation, not leſs prudent than humane, 


ſince it renders their puniſhment of ſome advantage to the ſtate, 
| — — 


PETIS DE LA CROIX (Fraxci1s), interpreter of the Orien- 
tal languages to the French king, was ſent into Turkey and Perſia, 
at the age of 16, in order to learn thoſe languages. He made 
ſeveral voyages into Africa and the Eaſt, by order ot the court : he 
was employed in ſeveral negotiations abroad, and recompenſed for 


his merit by the chair of Arabic-profeſſor in the College-Royal. 
Beſides the Arabic, Turkiſh, Perſian, and Tartarian, he under- 
ſtood very well the Ethiopian and Armenian languages. He died 
at Paris in 1713, after having compiled ſeveral uſeful works rela- 


ting to Oriental hiſtory; among others, The hiſtory of Gengis- 
Kan,” which has been tranſlated into Engliſh. 
— — 

PETIT (PETER), a very learned Frenchman, was born at 
Paris in 1617, and brought up to the profeſſion of phyſic, in which 
faculty he took a doctor's degree at Montpelier: but, afterwards 
returning to Paris, neglected the practice of it, and gave himſelf up 
entirely to the ſtudy of polite literature. He lived ſome time with 
the firſt preſident of Lamoignon, as preceptor to his ſons; and 
afterwards with Monſ. Nicolai, firſt preſident of the chamber of ac- 
counts, as a man of letters and companion. He ſpent the greateſt 


part of his life in compoſing; and he had a wonderful facility with 


his pen, which enabled him to write much. He was deeply read 
in the ancient Greek and Latin authors, and joined to his {kill in 
theſe an uncommon knowledge in philoſophical matters. He died 
in 1687, aged 70, having taken a wife not long before. 

— —U 


PETIT (PETER), a mathemarician of France, celebrated for 
| his 
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his writings and connections, was born in 1589; and ſpent the 
firſt part of his life at Montlucon, in the dioceſe of Bourges, the 
place of his nativity, where he cultivated from his youth mathe- 
matics and philoſophy. He came to Paris in 103g, whither his re- 
putation had travelled before him; and was employed on ſeveral 
occaſions by cardinal Richelieu. He was commiſſioned by this mi- 
niſter to viſit the ſea-ports, and had the title of the king's- engineer; 
and was alſo ſent into Italy upon his majeity's buſineſs. © He was at 
Tours in 1640, and married there; and afterwards was made in- 
tendant of the fortifications. He died in 1667. He was the au- 
thor of ſeveral works upon phyſical and aſtronomical ſubjects. 
—— — 


PETITOT (Jonx), an Italian painter, was born at Geneva in 


| 2607 ; of a father who was a ſculptor and architect, who, after 


having paſſed part of his life in Italy, retired to that city. His ſon 
was deſigned to be a jeweller; and, by frequent employment im 
enamelling, acquired ſo fine a taſte, and ſo precious a tone of co— 
louring, that Bordier, who afterwards became his brother-in-law, 


adviſed him to attach himſelf to portrait, believing he might puſh. 


his art on flill to greater lengths; and though both the one and the 
other wanted feveral colours which they could not bring to bear the 
fire, yet they ſucceeded to admiration, 'I hele two friends, agreeing 
in their work and their projects, ſet out for Italy. The long ſtay 
they made there, frequenting the beſt chemiſts, joined to a ſtrong 
deſire of. learning, improved them in the- preparation of their co- 
lours ; but the completion of their ſucceſs muſt be aſcribed to a 
journey they afterwards made to England. "There they found Sir 
Theodore Mayerne, phyſician to Charles I. and a great chemiſt ; 
who had by his experiments diſcovered the principal colours to be 
uſed for enamel, and the proper means of vitrifying them. May- 
erne introduced Petitot to the king, who retained him in his ſer- 
vice, and gave him a lodging in Whitehall. The diſtinguiſhed fa- 
your ſhewn him by that prince was only interrupted by his unhappy 
and tragical end: this was a terrible itroke to Petitot, who did not 
quit the royal family ; but followed them in their flight to Paris, 
where he was looked on as one of their moit zealous ſervants, 
Charles II. after the battle of Worceiter in 1651, went to France; 
and, during the four years that the prince ſtayed there, viſited Pe- 
titot, and often eat with him. When Charles II. returned to 
England, Lewis XIV. retained Petitot in his ſervice, gave him a 
penſion, and a lodging in the gallery of the Louvre. "Theſe new 
favours, added to a conſiderable fortune he had already acquired, 
encouraged him to marry in 1661. Afterwards Bordier became his 


brother-in-law, and ever remained in a firm union with him: they 


lived together, till their families growing too numerous obliged them 
to (eparate. As Petitot was a zealous Proteitant, and full of ap- 
prehenſions at the revocation of the edict of Nantz in 1685, he 
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demanded the king's permiſlion to retire to Geneva; who finding 
him urgent, and fearing he {hould efcape, cruelly cauſed him to be 
arreſted, and ſent to Fort 'Eveque, where the biſhop of Meaux 
was appointed to inſtruct him. Yet neither the eloquence of Boſ- 
ſuet, nor the terrors of a dungeon could prevail. He was not con- 
vinced, but the vexation and confinement threw him into a fever : 
of which the king being informed, ordered him to be releaſed. He 
no ſooner found himſelf at liberty, than he eſcaped with his wife to 
Geneva, after a reſidence at Paris for thirty-ſix years. His chil- 
dren remaining in that city, and fearing the king's reſentment, flung 
themſelves on his mercy, and implored his protection. The king 
received them favourably, and told them he could forgive an old 
man the whim of deſiring to be buried with his fathers. The con- 
courſe of friends, and the reſort of the curious who came to ſee 
Petitot, was fo great, that he was obliged to quit Geneva, and re- 
tire to Veray, a little town in the canton of Bern, where he worked 
in quiet. He was about the picture of his wife, when a diſtemper 
carried him off in one day, in 1691, aged 64. He had ſeventeen 
children by his marriage ; but only one of his ſons applied himſelf 
to painting, who lettled in London. His father ſent him ſeveral of 
his works to ſerve him for models. This ſon is fince dead; ſome 


of his family were ſettled in Dublin. 


PETRARCH (Fraxc1s), an Italian, eminent for great parts 
and great learning, has been called the father of modern poetry; 
and was, perhaps, the firſt among the moderns, in whom the ſpirit 
and genius of ancient literature began to revive, His parents were 
of Florence, of honourable families; and his father was a mana- 
ger in the faction of the Bianchini, which were driven from the 
town by the Neri in 1900. Heretired to Arezzo, where Petrarch 
was born in 1304. His father, after many vain attempts to be re- 
ſtored, fixed at length at Avignon, then the feat of the pope: 
whence Petrarch, who was nine years old, was ſent to Carpentras, 
in order to learn grammar, rhetoric, and philoſophy. He was four 
years at this place, and then removed to Montpelier, where he 


ſpent four more years in the ſtudy of the law. After that, his fa- 


ther ſent him to Bologna, to have him made complete in this way, 
for that was what he had ſet his heart upon: but, the dry ſtudy of the 
law had no charms for Petrarch. Poctry, eloquence, and hiſtory, 
had employed in reality the greateſt part of his time and attention 
which thc father perceiving was ſo enraged, that, coming one day 
ſuddenly into his chamber, and finding a heap of ancient Latin au- 
thors by him, he flung them all into the fire, except Virgil and 

Cicero, which, at the earneſt interceſſion of the fon, he ſpared. 
Loſing his mother in 1324, and his father the year after, he re- 
turned to Avignon to ſettle his affairs; and ſoon after purchaſed a 
very retired but agreeable country-houſe, called Vaucluſe, about 
| tive 
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five miles caſt of it, where he ſpent a good part of every year. 
Here, in 1327, he commenced an amour with a beautiful young 
damſel, named Laura, who lived in the neighbourhood, and whom 
he has made famous by his poetry. His reſidence at Vaucluſe was 
ſometimes interrupted by travels. He went to Paris, whence he 
aſſed to Flanders; then into Germany, and laſtly to Rome. At 
bis return to Avignon, he was prevailed with to enter into the ſer- 
vice of Pope John XXII. who employed him in ſeveral important 
tranſactions both in France and at Rome. Not being fond of a 
court-life, he retired to Vaucluſe, where he devoted himſelf wholly 
to reading, to compoſition, and to Laura. He compoſed a Latin 
poem, called“ Africa: which, though a very crude perform- 
ance, and faulty both in latinity and meaſure, appeared a prodigy 
in thoſe days of ignorance ; and made his name ſo famous, that the 
ſenate of Rome and the univerſity of Paris both invited him at the 
fame time, to come and receive the poetic crown. He went to 
Rome in 1341, where that honour was conferred upon him with 
reat folemnity. From Rome he went to Parma, and foon after to 
Valkluſe; where he gratified his prevailing paſſion, which was the 
love of books and ſolitude. Yet, in 1343, he was called out by 
Pope Clement VI. who ſent him to compliment queen Joan of Na- 
ples, upon her acceſſion to the crown. He went again into Italy 
In 1348, to viſit ſome nobles at Verona; and he was here, when 
news of the death of his deareſt Laura was brought him. He was 
infinitely afflicted with it ; and immortalized his grief with a great 
number of verſes written in her praiſe. He went to Avignon in 
1349 ; to the jubilee at Rome in 1340, and thence to his ſolitude 
at Vaucluſe ; which, growing probably difagreeable for want of 
Laura, he finally quitted in 1332. He went to Milan, where he 
entered into the ſervice of the Viſconti, who ſhewed him, great 
kindneſs, and employed him in embaſſies and affairs of importance 
for the following ten years. The remainder of his life was ſpent 
in continual journeyings, ſometimes to Parma, ſometimes to Pa- 
dua, as well as to Ferrara and Venice. He was at Venice in 1364, 
when Boccace came from Florence to aſſure him, that he was re- 
ſtored by the republic to the eſtate of his father, which had been 
forfeited; and had leave to return and ſettle there. The offer 
leaſed him much, but came too late : he was then grown old and 
infirm, and ſo ſubject to fainting fits, that he was once at Ferrara 
ſuppoſed to be dead for three hours. He choſe to retire to Padua, 
for the ſake of being near his patron Francis de Carrara, who had 
given him an agreeable country-houſe, about ten miles from the 
town, called Arqua ; and at this place he died, July 1374, aged 70. 
He was an eccleſiaſtic, had a canonry or two and an archdeaconry, 
but never entered into the order of prieſts. He had a natural daugh- 
ter, not by Laura, but by a young lady of a good family, whoſe 

huſband became his ſole executor. | 
PETRONIUS 
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 PETRONIUS ARBITER (Trrus), a polite writer and critic 


of antiquity, who flouriſhed in the reign of Nero; and of whom 


there remains a conſiderable fragment of a piece in verſe and proſe, 
entitled,” © Satyricon, or a Kind of Menjppean Satire.“ He was 
a Roman knight, of an ancient family; and, after an education 
ſuitable to his quality, made his appearance in the court of Clau- 
dius. Here he found a way of living agreeable to his temper, 
which was voluptuous : and having paſſed his youth in gatety and 
pleaſure, he was, either through the favour of Nero or his own 
merit, ſent proconſul to Bithynia ; where this man of pleaſure, 
ſhewed himſelf capable of the cloſeſt application to buſineſs, and 
performed all the duties of an able magiltrate. He was afterwards 
choſen conſul ; perhaps extraordinarily tor ſome months, as was 
uſual,, when the conſul died within the year of his office, which 
was never left vacant. There is ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe this, 
becauſe we do not find his name in any liſt of the conſuls; and yer 


the authority of Tacitus, who ſays he was conſul, muſt not be 


queſtioned. The time of his conſulate being expired, he relapſed 
into his former manner of living; and either became vicious hom 
his own inclination, or out of a deſire to pleafe Nero {trove to ap- 
ear ſo. Hence he became one of the emperor's conhdants, and 
received the ſurname of Arbiter, becauſe Nero thought none of his 
pleaſures elegant or well fancied, which were not either contrived 
or approved by Petronius. | | 
Thus he acted for ſome time under Nero, as intendant of his 
pleaſures: and, by this means poſſeſſing great favour with the em- 
peror, ſtood expoſed to the envy and hatred of Tigellinus; who 
was, as it were, his rival and ſuperior in the ſcience of pleaſure. 
That jealous and ſelfiſh favourite reſolved therefore to ruin him, 


which by various inſinuations at firſt, and falſe accuſations after- 


wards, he gradually effected. For, knowing cruelty to be the pre- 
vailing paſſion of this prince, he inſinuated that Petronius was too 
intimate with Scevinus, not to be dipped in Piſo's conſpiracy ; and 
then ſuborning one of his ſlaves to ſwear againſt him, deprived him 
of all means of juſtifying himſelf, and impriſoned the greateſt part 
of his domeſtics. Petronius was put under durance at Cumæ, whi- 
ther he had attended the emperor in his journey to Campania ; but 
ſoon reſolved to end his hopes and fears by a voluntary death, which 


however he was unwilling to have thought precipitate. He opened 
his veins therefore, and then cloſed them again : he did this more 


than once, at intervals converſing with his friends, in a pleaſant and 
Jocoſe way, they repeating to him ſongs and verſes upon diverting 
ſubjects. In ſhort, he ſlept, he travelied, rewarded ſome, and pu- 


niſhed others of his domeſtics; affecting to do all the ordinary of- 


fices of life, that his death might not ſeem forced, but accidental. 
He died in the year of Rome 817, of Chriſt 6g; and, as is ſup- 
poſed, about 50 years old, 
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= _ PETTY (Sir WILLIAM), a fingular inſtance of an univerſal 
= practical genius, was the elder ſon of Anthony Petty, a clothier 
= at Rumſey, a ſmall port-town in Hampſhire, where he was born 
= May 16, 1623. Being carried in his infancy, by the bent of ge- 
6 nius and inclination, to view the common mechanics àt work, he 
| preſently took up the tools himſelf; and ſoon grew to handle them 
with ſuch dexterity, that at twelve years of age he had attained a 
{kill in each trade, not much inferior to that of the ordinary work- . 
men therein. After this, he went to the grammar-ſchool at Rum- 
ſey ; where, he not only acquired a competent readineſs in the La- 
| tin, Greek, and Fronch tongues, but alſo became maſter of all the 
| rules of common arithmetic, the practical geometry, dialing, and 
the aſtronomical part of navigation, in three years time. Thus 
inſtructed in literature, and the knowledge of ſeveral mechanical 
trades, he removed at fifteen to the univerſity of Caen in Nor— 
mandy ; and after ſome ſtay there, returning to England, was pre- 
ferred in the navy; where, having made a purſe of about threeſcore 
ounds, he reſolved to ule it in travelling for further Improvement 
in his ſtudies. He began now to turn his thoughts to phylic ; and it 
was chiefly to get an inſight into that art, that in 4643 he viſited : 
Leyden, Utrecht, Amſterdam, and Paris. He ſpent three years in { 
foreign parts, and maintained his brother Anthony (whom he had 
taken with him to breed up) as well as himſelf; and yet brought 
home to Rumſey in 1646, about 1ol. more than he carried out of 
it in 1643. The following year, having invented an in{trument for 
double writing, he obtained a patent from the parliament for the 
ſole teaching of that art for ſeventeen years. "Though this project 
(however promiſing in the theory) did not turn to any great account 
\ in itſelf, yet by this means our author was brought into the know- 
ledge of the leading men of thoſe times; and obſerving their pro- : 
ccedings at Oxford, he reſolved to lay hold of the opportunity of : 
fixing himſelf there. Accordingly, he went thither in 1648, and - 
at firſt was employed by their anatomy-profeffor as his atliltant. In 
the mean time, he practiſed phyſic and chemiſtry with good ſuc- 
ceſs ; and grew into ſuch reputation, that the philoſophical meet- 
ings, which preceded the Royal-Soctety, were firſt held (for the 
molt part) at his lodgings : and by a parliamentary recommendation 
he was put into a fellowſhip of Brazen-Nole-College, in the place 
of one of the ejected fellows, and created doctor of phyſic, March 
7, 1649. He was admitted a candidate of the College of Phyſi- 
cians, June 25, 1630. Jan. 1, 1650-1, he was made profeſſor of 
anatomy; and, Feb. 7, muſic-profeſſor at Greſham-College, by 
the intereſt of his friend Dr. Graunt. In 1652, he was appointed 
hyſician to the army in Ireland: he was likewiſe phyſician to three 
lords-lieutenants ſucceſlively, Lambert, Fleetwood, and Henry 
Cromwell, 
Some time after his ſettlement in Ireland, having obſerved, that, 
| after 
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after the rebellion there in 1641, the lands forfeited thereby, which 
had been adjudged to the ſoldiers who ſuppreſſed it, were very in- 
ſufficiently meaſured, he repreſented the matter to the perſons then 
in power, who granted him a contract, dated Dec. 11, 1654, to 
make the admeaſurements anew ; and theſe he finiſhed with ſuch 
exactneſs, that there was no eſtate of 60]. per annum, and up- 
wards, which was not diſtinctly marked in its true value, maps 
being likewiſe made by him of the whole. By this contract he 
gained a very conſiderable ſum of money. He was likewiſe one 
of the commiſſioners for fetting out the lands to the army, after 
they were ſurveyed. When Henry Cromwell obtained the lieute- 
nancy of that kingdom in 1655, he made the doctor his ſecretary, 


appointed him a clerk of the council there in 1657, and procured 


him to be elected a burgeſs for Weſt-Looe in Cornwall, in Richard 
Cromwell's parliament, which met Jan. 27, 1648. March the 
25th following, Sir Hierom Sankey, member for Woodltock in 
Oxfordſhire, impeached him tor high crimes and miſdemeanours, 
in the execution of his office. This brought him into England, 
when appearing in the Houſe of Commons, April 19, he anſwered 
to the charge on the 2 1ſt; to which his proſecutors replying, the 
matter was adjourned; and it never came to an iſſue, that parlia- 
ment being ſuddenly diſſolved the next day. In 1659, he became 
a member of the Rota-Club at Miles's coffee-houſe in New-Pa- 
lace-Yard, Weſtminſter; but returned to Ireland not long after 


_ Chriſtmas, and ſtayed there till the Reſtoration of Charles II. 


Then he came into England, and was received very gracioully by 
his Majeſty ; and, reſigning his profeſſorſhip at Greſham, was 
made one of the commitſioners of the Court of Claims. April 
11, 1661, he received the honour of knighthood, and the grant of 
a new patent, conſtituting him ſurveyor-general of Ireland; and 
was choſen a member of parliament there. Upon the foundation 
of the Royal-Soctety, he was one of the firſt members, and of the 
firſt council eſtabliſhed therein. About 166g, he invented his 
double-bottomed ſhip, to fail againit wind and tide, which occa- 
tioned much diſcourſe. This ſhip performed one voyage from 
Dublin to Holyhead, into which narrow harbour ſhe turned in 
againſt wind and tide, July 1669. | 

In 1666, Sir William drew up his treatiſe, called“ Verbum 


Sapienti,“ containing an account of the wealth and expences of 
England, and the method of raiſing taxes in the moſt equal man- 


ner. In 1667, he married Elizabeth, daughter to Sir Hardreſſe 


Waller, knight, and relict of Sir Maurice Fenton, baronet ; and 


afterwards ſet up iron-works and pilchard-tiſhing, opened lead- 
mines, and a timber-trade in Kerry, which turned to very good 


account, Meanwhile, he found time to conſider other ſubjects of 


general utility, and communicated them to the Royal-Soctety. In 


Nov. 1684, he was choſen prelident of the Philoſophical-Society of 
| | 3 C 2 Dublin, 


„„ 
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Dublin, which was inſtituted after the plan of that in London. 

Having compoſed ſeveral uſeful pieces, he died at his houſe in Pic- 

| cadilly, Weſtminſter, Dec. 16, 1687, in his 65th year. His 
FB corpſe was carried to Rumſey, and there interred, near thoſe of his 
; parents. His writings are very numerous, and are ample proofs of 
his genius. He left a widow and three children, Charles, Henry, 

and Anne: Charles was created baron of Shelbourne, in the 

county of Watertord in Ireland, by king William III. but, dying 

Without iſſue, was ſuccecded by his younger brother Henry, who 

was created viſcount Dunkeron, in the county of Kerry in that 
kingdom, and earl of Shelbourne, Feb. 11, 1718. He married the 
lady Arabella Boyle, filler to Charles carl of Cork, who brought 

him ſeveral children. He was member of parliament for Great- 

Marlow in Buckinghamſhire, a fellow of the Royal-Society ; and 

died April 17, 1751. Anne was married to Thomas Fitz-Morris, 
baron of Kerry and Lixnaw, and died in Ireland, anno 1737. f 
PEYRERE (IsA AC), a French Proteſtant, born at Bourdeaux 5 
in 1592, entered into the ſervice of the prince of Conde, whom I 
he pleaſed by the ſingularity of his humour. Peyrere believed him- . 
felf to have diſcovered from St. Paul, that Adam was not the firſt 0 
man; and to prove this, he publiſhed in Holland, 1655, a book in 
Ato. and in 8vo. Which was condemned to the flames, and got the 
author impriſoned at Bruſſels; but, being liberated through the 1n- 
tereſt of the prince of Conde, he went to Rome in 1656, and ab- 
jured Calviniſm arid Fraadamitiſm before Alexander VII. No- 
body believed him {incere, and probably he was not; for, return- 

ing to Paris, in ſpite of all the means this pope uſed to detain him 
at Rome, he became librarian to the prince of Conde, and ſome Z 
time aſter retired tothe ſeminary des Vertus, where he died in 1670, 


aged 84. He wrote other ſingular and curious pieces. 2 
5 

PEZ RON (Paur), a very learned and ingenious Frenchman, 3 
was born at Hennebont in Bretagne, in 1029; and admitted of the 5 
Ia 


order of Citeaux, in i660. He made the Scriptures the principal Y 
object of his ſtudy ; but being perſuaded, that a perfect knowledge 
of profane hiſtory was necellary to underitand them thoroughly, he ; 
read with vaſt attention the ancient Greek and Latin hiſtorians. He 2 
became a great antiquary, and was indefatigable in tracing the origin 5 
of the language of the Goths. The reſult of this was, that he 
was led to eſpouſe a ſyſtem entirely new; which he communicated 


to the public, in a work printed at Paris in 1687, 4to. and called 2 
« "II Antiquity of Time reſtored, and defended, againſt the Jews 0 
and Modern Chronologers.” This book was extremely admired 5 


for the ingenuity and learning of it; yet created, as was natural, 
no ſmall alarm among the religious; and conſequently occaſioned 
a controverſy, Pezron was the author of other curious and learned 

| | works. 
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works. He died Oct. 10, 1706, aged 67; having gone through 


ſeveral promotions, the laſt of which was the abbey of Charmoye, 


to which he was nominated by the king, in 1697. 
— —— | 

PFEFFERCORN (Jon), a famous converted Jew, of curious 
memory, would have perſuaded the emperor Maximilian to cauſe 
all the Hebrew books to be burned, except the Bible ; becauſe they 
contained magic, blaſphemies, and other dangerous things. The 
emperor, aſtoniſhed with this report, was fo tar wrought upon, as 
to publiſh an edict, in 1510, by which he ordered all the Hebrew 
books to be carried to a certain houſe, that thoſe which contained 
any blaſphemy might be burnt. Caprio ſhewed the danger of this 
edi, and he was ſupported by Ulric de Hutten: many writings 
were publiſhed on both ſides; but Caprio at length prevailed, and 
the edict was not executed. It is commonly believed, that Pleffer- 
corn was fo chagrined with this, as to return to Judaiſm ; and, 
that he was burned alive in 1515, for profaning the euchariſt, at 
Hall; but this muſt have been another perſon of his name, ſince 
our Pfeffercorn was living in 1517. He is the author of ſome 
Latin pieces, and among the reſt of one © De abolendis Judzorum 


ſcriptis.“ | 


— — ö 


PHADRUS, an ancient Latin author, who wrote five books 
of «© Fables“ in Iambic verſe, was a Thracian; and was born, as 
there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, ſome years before Julius Cæſar made 
himſelf maſter of the — empire. His parentage is uncertain; 
though ſome have imagined his liberal education to be an argument 
that it was not mean. How he came into the ſervice of Auguſtus 
is unknown: but his being called“ Auguſtus's freedman,“ in the 


title of his book, ſhews that he had been that emperor's ſlave. He 


received his freedom from Auguſtus, and no doubt ſuch a com- 
petency, as enabled him to enjoy the valuable gift. He expreſſes 
a great regard to that prince's memory, which he had indeed the 
more reaſon to do, ſince misfortunes overtook him after his deceaſe. 
Under Tiberius, he was unjultly perſecuted by Sejanus, to which 
he has frequently alluded in his“ Fables ;”” and particularly in the 
preface to his third book. We know aiot the cauſe of this per- 
ſecution. He ſeems to have written all his“ Fables,“ after the 
death of Auguſtus : the third book he certainly wrote after that of 


Sejanus, who periſhed in the 18th year of Tiberius; for, in the 


dedication of that book to his patron Eutychus, he has mentioned 
the favourite with a reſentment, which would never have been 
pardoned had he been living. How long Phædrus ſurvived him, 
1s uncertain ; but, ſuppoſing him to have lived a little longer, he 
muſt have been above ſeventy at his death. His“ Fables” are 
generally valued for their wit and good ſenſe, expreſſed in great 
purity, terſeneſs, and elegance of language. 


PHADRUS 
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PHEDRUS (THOMAS), profeſſor of eloquence at Rome, in 
the 16th century, was canon of Lateran, and keeper of the library 


in the Vatican. He owed his riſe to the acting of Seneca's 


« tTyppolitus,” in which he performed the part of Phædra; from 
whence he ever after retained the name of Phadrus. The cauſe 


of his death was very extraordinary. Riding one day through the 


city on a male, he met a cart drawn by wild oxen ; at which his 


mule took a fright, and threw him down. "Though a corpulent. 
man, he was ſo happy that the cart paſſed over him without doing 


him any hurt, becauſe he luckily fell in the ſpace between the 


wheels ; but his fright, and the fall together, ſpoiled the whole 


maſs of his blood to ſuch a degree, that he contracted a diſtemper, 
af which, after languithing ſome time, he died, when he was 
under fifty. | 

PHALARIS, a celebrated tyrant of antiquity, was born at 
Aſtypalea, a city of Crete; and gave early ſigns of an ambitious 
and cruel} nature. As ſoon as he was grown up, he interfered in 
atfairs of ſtate, and aimed at empire; on which account he was 


baniſhed by the Cretans. He fled to Agrigentum in Sicily, and 


there, by virtue of great accompliſhments, became a favourite. 


with the people. When the Agrigentines had decreed to build a 
temple, they committed the care of the work to Phalaris ; whom 
they thought the propereſt perſon, as being then an officer con— 
cerned in colletiing the revenues of the (tate. Phalaris hired work- 
men, bought ſlaves, and got together a prodigious quantity of ma- 
terials. Theſe materials were {tolen from time to time: upon 
which Phalaris got leave of the citizens to fortily a little caſtle for 
their better {ecurity. This unwary conceilion proved deſtructive to 
their liberty : for Phalaris now armed his flaves, whom he had 
drawn into his meaſures by a promiſe of freedom; and, fallying 
torth, made himſelf maſter of the city, with no great oppoſition. 
This is ſuppoſcd to have happened in the gad olympiad. He was 
a man of great ſagacity and artifice, liberally educated, and ſkilled 
in the management of affairs. He behaved himſelf with fo much 
moderation and wiſdom at firſt, that the people of Himera intruſted 
nim with their armies ; ail had probably undergone the ſame fate 
with the Agrigentines, if Steſichorus had not given them timely 
warning of their danger. | | 

He diſcovered at length his nature, by degenerating gradually 
into the extremett cruelty ; in which he exceeded all the princes 
that ever reigned ; and Siculus Tyrannus became afterwards a 
proverbial expreſſion for a tyrant of the firſt magnitude, The end 
of this tyrant is diverſely related, though all agree that it was vio— 
lent. It is generally ſuppoled that he fell by the hands of the Agri- 
gentines; and, as tome ſay, at the inſtigation of Pythagoras. He 
reigued, according to Euſebius, 28 years; others ſay 10. 
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' PHIDIAS, the moſt famous ſculptor of antiquity, was an 


Athenian, and a contemporary of the celebrated Pericles, who 


flouriſhed in the 88d olympiad. This wonderful artiſt was not 


only conſummate in the uſe of his tools, but accompliſhed in 


thoſe ſciences and branches of knowledge, which belong to his 
profeſſion: as hiſtory, poetry, fable, geometry, optics, &. He 


firlt taught the Greeks to imitate nature perfectly in this way; and 


all his works were received with admiration. They were alſo in- 


credibly numerous; for it was almoſt peculiar to Phidias, that he 


united the greateſt facility with the greateſt perfection. He made 
an excellent ſtatue of Minerva for the Plateans; but the ſtatue of 
this goddeſs, in her magnificent temple at Athens, of which there 


are till ſome ruined remains, was an aſtoniſhing production of 


human art. Pericles, who had the care of this pompous edifice, 
gave orders to Phidias, whoſe talents he well knew, to make a 
ſtatue of the goddeſs; and Phidias formed a figure of ivory and 
gold, thirty-nine feet high. He had carved upon the ſhield of the 
goddeſs his own portrait, and that of Pericles; and this was, by 
thoſe that envied them, made a crime in Phidias. He was alſo 
charged with embezzling part of the materials which were deſigned 
for the ſtatue. Upon this, he withdrew to Elis, and revenged 
himfelf upon the ungrateful Athenians, by making for them the 
Olympic Jupiter: a prodigy of art, and which was afterwards 
ranked among the ſeven wonders of the world. Phidias concluded 
his labours with this maſter-piece ; and the Elians, to do honour 
to his memory, erected and appropriated to his deſcendants, au 
office, which conſiſted in keeping clean this magnificent image. 
\ 8 

PHILIPS (Faz1as), author of ſeveral books relating to ancient 
cuſtoms and privileges in England, was the ſon of a gentleman, 
and born at Preſtbury in Glouceſterſhire, Sept. 28, 1601. When 
he was very young, he ſpent forme time in one of the inns of 
Chancery; and thence tran{lated himlcit to the Middle-Femple, 
where he became learned in the law. In the civil wars he con- 
tinued loyal, having always been an atlertor of the king's prero- 
pative ; and was ſo paſſionate a lover of Charles I. that two days 
before the king was behcaded, he wrote a proteſtation againſt the 
intended murder, which he caufed to be printed, and aftixed to 
polts in all public places. For ſome time, he was filazer for Lon- 
don, Middleſex, Cambridgeſhire, and Huntingdonſhire; and ſpent 
much money in ſearching records, and writing in favour of the 
royal prerogative : yet he got no advantage from it, except the 
place of one of the commiſſioners for regulating the law, worth 
2001. per annum, which only laſted two years. After the reſto- 
ration of Charles II. when the bill ior taking away the tenures 
was depending in parliament, he wrote and publiſhed a book, to 
thew the necetlity of preferving them, In 1663, he ay 

. „The 


| 
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The Antiquity, Legality, Reaſon, Duty, and Neceſſity of Præ- 
emption and Pourveyance for the King,” 4to; and, afterwards, 
as before, many other pieces upon ſubjects of a ſimilar kind. He 
died, Nov. 17, 1690, in his 89th year; and was buried near his 
wife, in the church of Twyford in Middleſex, | 
— —— 
PHILIPS (CATHERINE), an Engliſh lady of great wit and ac- 
compliſhments, was the daughter of Mr. Fowler, a merchant of 
London; and born there in 1631. She was educated at a board- 
ing-ſchool in Hackney ; where ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf early for her 
ſkill in poetry. She became the wife of James Philips, of the priory 
of Cardigan, Eſq. and afterwards went with the viſcounteſs of 
Dungannon into Ireland. At the requeſt of the earl of Orrery, the 
tranſlated from the French, and dedicated to the counteſs of Cork, 
% Corneille's tragedy of Pompey ;*” which was ſeveral times acted 
at the new theatre there in 166g and 1664, in which laſt year it 
was publithed. She tranſlated alſo the four firſt acts of“ Horace,“ 
another tragedy of Corneille ; the fifth being done by Sir John 
Denham. This excellent and amiable lady, died of the ſmall-pox 
in London, the 22d of June 1664. Her poems, &c. were pub- 
liſhed after her death in 1667. | 
| . | 
PHILIPS (Joann), an Engliſh poet, was ſon of Dr. Stephen 
Philips, archdeacon of Salop ; and born at Bampton in Oxford- 
ſhire, Dec. 30, 1676. After being well grounded in grammar- 
learning, he was ſent to Wincheſter-School, and became conſum- 
mate in the claſſics: and was removed thence to Chriſt-Church in 
Oxford, where he performed all his univerſity exerciſes with ap- 
plauſe. Following, however, the natural bent of his genius, 
which lay towards poetry, he applied himſelf to read the valuable 
authors in that way; particularly Milton, whom he ſtudied ſo in- 
tenſely, that it is ſaid there was not an alluſion in“ Paradiſe Loſt,” 
drawn from any hint in either Homer or Virgil, which he could 
not refer to. Yet he was not fo much in love with poetry, as to 
neglect any other parts of good literature: he was very well 
verſed in the knowledge of nature, and particularly ſkilled in all 
manner of antiquities, as he hath with much art and beauty ſhewed 
in his poetry. The firſt poem, which diſtinguiſhed him, was his 
Splendid Shilling;“ which the author of the“ Tatler” ſtyles 
« the fineſt burleſque poem in the Britiſh language.” His next, 
entitled, © Blenheim,” he wrote at the requeſt of the earl of Ox- 
ford, and Mr. Henry St. John, afterwards lord Bolingbroke, on 
occaſion of the victory obtained there by the duke of Marlborough 
in 1704. It was publiſhed in 1705; and the year after he finiſhed 
a third poem. Upon Cyder,” the firſt book of which had been 
written at Oxford. It is founded upon the model of Virgil's 
« Georgics,” and is a very excellent piece in its kind. All that 
we 
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we have more of Mr. Philips, is a Latin « Ode to Henry St. John, 
Eſq.“ which is alſo eſteemed a maſter- piece. He was contriving 
greater things, but was prevented by ilinels. He died at Hereford, 
Feb. 15, 1708, when he had not reached his 3gd year. He was 


| interred in.the cathedral there, with an inſcripuon over his grave 


and had a monument erected to his memory, in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, by Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards lord-chancellor, with” 
an epitaph upon it, written by Dr. Atterbury, though commonly 
aſcribed to Dr. Friend. Philips was one of thoſe few poets, 
whoſe muſe and manners were equally excellent and amiable; and 
both were ſo in a very eminent degree. 

It is remarkable, that there were two poets of both the names 
of our author, who flouriſhed in his time: one of whom was ne- 
phew to Milton, and wrote ſeveral 12 particularly ſome me— 
moirs of his uncle, aud part of Virgil I ravettied. The other was 
the author of two political farces, both printed in 1716 ; 1. © The 
Earl of Marr married, with the Humours of Jockey the High- 
lander.” 2. The Pretender's Flight: or, a Mock Coronation, 


with the Humours of the facetious Harry St John,” 


PHILIPS (AMBROSE), an Engliſh poet, was deſcended ſrom 
an ancient family in Leiceſterſhire, and educated at St. John's- 
College in Cambridge, where he wrote his © Paſtorals:“ a ſpecies 
of poetry, in which he has been thought by fome to have excelled. 
When he quitted the univerſity, and repaired to the metropolis, he 
became, as Jacob expreſſes himlelf, © one of the wits at Button's;“ 
and there contracted an acquaintance with the gentlemen of the 
Belles Lettres, who frequented it. Sir Richard Steele was his 
particular friend, and inſerted in his“ Tatler” a liule poem of his, 


called © A Winter-Piece,” dated from Copenhagen the qth of 
May 1709, and addreiled to the carl of Dorlet. 


The next work Philips publiſhed, after his“ Paſtorals,” was, 
« The Life of John Williams, Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal, 
Biſhop of Lincoln, and Archbithop of York, in the Reigns of 
James and Charles I :** he is ſuppoſed to have undertaken this, for 
the ſake of making known his political principles. | 

Meanwhile, he fell under the ſevere diſpleaſure of. Pope, who 
ſatirized him with his uſual keennels, Philips was not Pope's 
match in the art of ſatirizing, and therefore had recourſe to another 
weapon; for he {tuck up a rod at Button's coffee-houſe, with which 
he reſolved to chaſtiſe his antagoniſt, whenever he thould meet 
him. But Pope prudently declined coming to a place, where he 
mult have felt the reſentment of an enraged author, as much ſupe- 
rior to him in bodily ſtrength, as inferior in genius and ſkill in 
vertitying. Beſides Mr. Pope, there were ſome other writers who 
have written in burleſgue of Mr. Philips's poetry, which was ſin- 
gular in its manner, and not difficult to imitate, particularly Mr. 
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Henry Carey, Who, by ſome lines in Philips's ſtyle, and which 
. were for ſome time thought to be dean Swift's, fixed on that author 
the name of «© Namby Pamby;” and Iſaac Hawkins Browne, 
Eſq. in his poem called ® A Pipe of Tobacco,“ which, however, 
was written with great good humour, and, though intended to 
burleſque, is by no means deſigned to ridigule Mr. Philips, he 
having taken the very ſame liberty with Swift, Pope, Thompſon, 
Young, and Cibber. As a dramatic writer, our author has certainly 
conſiderable ; way The titics of them all, being three in num— 
Lire, 1. 1 Bees Mother,” from the French of Racine, 
1 jeeps in 1711; 2.“ The Brother,“ a tragedy, acted in 1721; and 
3. © Humtrey Duke of Glouceſter,“ acted alſo in 1721. 
Mr. e 6 s circumſlances were in general, through his life, 
not only ealy, but rather affluent, in conſequence of his being 
connected, by his political principles, with perfons of great OR = 
and conſequence. He was concerned with Dr. Hugh Boulter, A 
after wards archbiſhop of Armagh, the right honourable Richard 
Welt, lord-chancellor of Ireland, the reverend Mr. Gilbert Bur- 
net, and the reverend Mr. Henry Stevens, in writing a feries of 
papers, called I he Free T hinker,”” which were all publiſhed toge- 
ther by Mr Philips, in three volumes in 8vo. In the latter part Colt 
qucen Anne's reien, he was ſecretary to the Hanover club, à ſet 
of noblemen and gantlemen who had formed an aſſociation in ho- 
nour of that fſuccetiion, and for the fupport of its intereſts, and 
who uſed particularly to diſtinguiſh in their toaſts fuch of the ſair— 
ſex as were molt zealoully atcathed to the illuſtrious houſe of 
Brunſwick. Mr Philips” « (tation in this club, together with the 
Zeal ihewn in his writings, recommending bind to the notice and 


g O 
favour of the new government, he Was, ſoon after the acceſſion of 


king George I. put into the commiſſion of the peace, and, in 17 17, 
9 55 ited one of the commultioners of the lottery. On his friend 
Dr. Boulter's being made primate of Ireland, he accompanied that 
prelate acrols St. George” s- Channel, where, in Sept. 1734, he was 
appointed regiſtrar of the p! crogative court at Dubli lin, had other 
conſiderable "prefer: nents beſtowed on him, and was elected a 
member of the Houſe of Commons there, as repreſentative for the 
county of Armagh. At length, having purc halted an annuity for 
life of 4ovl. per annum, he came over to England ſome time in the 
year 1748, but did not Jong enjoy his forbline, being {truck with a 
pally, of which he died, ſune 18, 1749, in his 78th year, at his 
lodgings ncar Vaux- Hall. 


— — 

PHI LO, an ancient Greek writer, and of a noble family among 
the Jews, flonriſhed at Alexandria in the reign of Caligula. He 
was the chief perſon of an embaſſy, which was ſent to ie about 
the year 42, to plead the cauſe of his nation againſt Apion: wh 


Was commiſſioncd by the Alexandrians to charge it with negle ectins 
the 
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the honours due to Cœſar; but that emperor would not ſuffer him 
to ſpeak, and behaved to him with ſuch anger, that Philo was in 
no. {mall danger of loſing his life. He went a ſecond time to 
Rome, in the reign of Claudius; and then, according to Euſebius 
and Jerome, became acquainted, and upon terms of friendihip, 
with St. Peter. Photius ſays further, that he was baptized into the 
Chriſtian religion, and afterwards, from ſome motive of reſent- 
ment, renounced it ; but there is much uncertainty in all this, and 
few belicve that St. Peter was at Rome o early as the reign of Clau- 
dius, if he was there at all. 

Be this as it will, Philo was educated at Alexandria, and made 
an uncommon progreſs | in eloquence and philoſophy. After the 
faſhion of the time he cultivated, like many of his religion, the 
philoſophy of Plato, whoſe principles he imbibed ſo deeply, and 
whoſe manner he imitated ſo well, that it grew to be a common 
ſaying, © Aut Plato philonizat, aut Philo platonizat.” The wri- 
tings of Philo abound with high and myſtical, new and ſubtile, far- 
fetched and abſtracted notions, where the doctrines of Plato and 
Moſes are ſo promiſcuouſly blended, that it is not an eaſy matter to 
aſſign to each his own principles. In the mean time, we ſhould 
greatly injure this Jewiſh Plato not to own, that there are in his 
works any. excellent things. Though he is continually platoni- 
Zing, and allegorizing the 25 riptures, yet he abounds with fine ſen- 
timents and leſſons of morality : and his morals are rather the mo- 
rals of a Chriſtian, than of a Jew. Tliſtory likewiſe, as well as his 
own writings, gives us all imaginable reaſon to conclude, that he 


was A man of great prudence, conſtancy, and virtue. 
—_— ——ĩß;5³Üẽ 


PHILOLAUS, of Crotona, an ancient celebrated philoſopher 
of the Pythagoric-School, to whom ſome have aſcribed “ The 
Golden Verſes of Pythagoras.“ * He made the heavens his princi— 
pal object of contemplation; and is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
the author of that (yftem, which Copernicus afterwards revised, 
and is now known to be the true ſyſtem of the world. 

i 

PHILOSTORGIUS, an ancient eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, was 
born in Cappadocia, about the year 388. He was brouglit up in 
Arian principles, ſo that his hiſtory not tree from partiality; and 
it is manifeſt that he favours thoſe heretics, while he is ſometimes 
ſeverer than he ſhould be upon their adverſaries, Otherwiſe, there 
are many uſeful things in his relating to the antiquities of the 
caurch ; and his ſtyle would not be amiſs, if it did not abound ſo 
much in figurative and poztical expreſſions. His hiſtory is divided 
into twelve books: it begins with the controverſy between Arius 
and Alexander in 320, and ends about 425, in the time of the 
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PHILOSTRATUS (FLiavivs), an ancient Greek author, who 
wrote the Life of Apollonius Tyanenſis, and ſome other things 
which are ſtill extant. Euſebius calls him an Athenian, becauſe 
he taught at Athens; but Eunapius and Suidas always fpeak of him 
as a Lemnian : and Philoſtratus hints himſelf, in his“ Life of 
Apollonius,” that he uſed to be at Lemnos, when he was young. 
He was one of thoſe who frequented the ſchools of the Sophilts ; 
and he mentions his having heard Damianus of Epheſus, Proclus 
Naucratitas, and Hippodromus of Lariſſa. This thews, that he 
lived in the reign of the emperor Severus, from 193 to 212, when 
thoſe Sophiſts flouriſhed. He became known afterwards to Julia 
Auguſta, the conſort of Severus; and was one of thoſe learned 

men whom this philoſophic empreſs had continually about her. It 
was by her command, that he wrote the“ Life of Apollonius 
Tyanenſis.“ Suidas and Heſychius ſay, that he taught rhetoric, 
firſt at Athens, and then at Rome, from the reign of Severus to 
that of Philippus, who obtained the empire in 244. 

There were many of the name of Philoſtratus among the an- 
cients : alſo 'one who was a nephew of the Philoſtratus here re- : 
corded; who joined him in a collection of letters. | : 

PHIPPS (ConSTANTINE-JoHN), Lord Mulgrave, in England 
and Ireland, and F. R. S. was born in 1746 ; ſucceeded to his Iriſh 
title in 1775; and was created an Engliſh peer June 17, 1790. He 
marricd June 20, 1787, Anne-Elizabeth, youngeſt daughter of 
Nathaniel Cholmondeley, Eſq. of Honſham, in the county of York, 
one of the richeſt heireſſes in that county, who died in childbed in 
1788, leaving a daughter. His great-grandfather, Conſtantine 
Phipps, was, in 1714, lord-chancellor of Ireland, died in 1723, 
and left an only ſon, William, who, in 1718, married Catharine, 
daughter of James earl of Angleſca, by whom he had Conſtantine, 
created lord Mulgrave in 1767, and one daughter, Catharine. Con- 
ſtantine, the firit lord, who died in 1775, married Lepel, eldeſt 
daughter of John lord Hervey, who died in 1780, by whom he had 
Hue Conſtantine-John, the late lord; Charles, captain in the royal 
navy, deceaſed ;- Henry, Edmund, Avguſtus, and a daughter, 
Henrietta-Maria, married in 1776, to Charles Viſcount Dillon. 
Lord Mulgrave entered very young into the naval ſervice, under the 
auſpices of his uncle, the late carl of Briſtol. Soon after he was 
of age, he came into parliament for Lincoln, and, very early in 
life, was an able parliamentary ſpeaker, In the debates which ori- 
ginated from the famous trial of the king againſt Almon, and the 
doctrines then held by earl Mansfield, he diſplayed great ability, and 
a knowledge of our prattical jurifprudence {eldom acquired by any 
who are not of the long robe. From the peculiarities of his voice, 
manner, and delivery, however, he was rather an informing than a 
pleaſing or commanding ſpeaker; ſo juſt is lord Cheſterfield's ob- 
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ſervation, that“ it is not ſo much what is ſaid, as the manner of 
ſaying it, that is moſt eſſential to a ſenator.” In his own profeſſion 
he was juſtly admired, and may well be claſſed with our moſt emi- 
nent naval commanders. His“ Voyage to the North- Pole,“ from 
June 4, to Sept. 24, 1773, to determine how far navigation was 
practicable to the North-Pole, publiſhed in 1774, will ever im- 
mortalize his memory: and he is ſuppoſed to have written the in- 
troduction to captain Cook's laſt voyage, an eloquent and maſterly 
performance. In the late maps his track appears upon the globe 
with that of captain Cook: and he will be regarded by poſterity as 
an eminent benefactor to coſmography. His lordſhip died at Leige 
in Germany, Oct. 10, 1792, having left behind him a conſiderable 
ſum of ready money, and a library the moſt perfect in England as to 
all works of naval ſcience, with many unpubliſhed charts and notes 
of ſoundings. | : 


—ů— — m 


PH LEGON, ſurnamed Trallianus, from Trallis a city of Ly- 
dia, where he was born, was the emperor Hadrian's freed-man, 
and lived at leaſt to the 18th year of Antoninus Pius; as appears 
from his mentioning the 7 of that year. He wrote ſeveral 
works full of erudition, of which there is nothing now left but 
fragments. Among theſe was an © Hiſtory of the Olympiads,” 
« A Treatiſe of Long-Lived Perſons,” and another of“ Wonder- 
ful Things ;” the ſhort and broken remains of which, Xylander 
tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed at Baſil vn 1568, with the 
Greek and with notes, | 

| — — 

PHOTIUS, Patriarch of Conſtantinople in the ninth century, 
was deſcended from an illuſtrious and noble family, and born in 
that city. He had valt talents by nature, which he cultivated with 
the utmoſt application and care: inſomuch that there was no 
branch of literature, ſacred or profane, nor ſcarce any art or ſci- 
ence, in which he was not conſummately verſed, He ſeems to 
have been by far the greateſt man of the age in which he lived; 
and was fo intimately concerned in the chief tranſactions of it, 
that eccleſiaſtical writers have thence called it“ Seculum Pho- 
tianum.“ He was firſt raiſed to the chief dignities of the empire, 
being made principal ſecretary of ſtate, captain of the guards, and 
a ſenator : in all which ſtations he acquitted himſelf with a di- 
ſtinction ſuitable to his great abilities; for he was a refined ſtateſ- 
man, as well as a profound ſcholar. | 
When Ignatius was expelled and depoſed from the ſee of Con- 
ſtantinople, Photius was nominated by the court to ſucceed him, 
He was yet only a layman, when he was choſen patriarch ; but, 
that he might be, as it were, gradually raiſed to that dignity, he 
was made monk the firſt day, reader the next, and the following 
days ſub · deacon, deacon, and prieſt, So that in the ſpace of ſix 

days 
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days he attained the patriarchate : it happened upon Chriſtmas-Day 
in the year 858. The metropolitans, ſubject to the ſee of Con- 
ſtantinople, acknowledged Photius : but great oppoſition was made 
to this uncanonical ordination from other quarters, and he was ac- 
tually degraded at Rome. Photius, however, ordered a council to 
be called at Conſtantinople, and got himſelf confirmed in his pa- 
triarchal dignity ;- in which, by various arts not very worthy of his 
high and ſacred office, he continued during the life of his friend the 
emperor Michael. But Michael was {lain by the order of Baſilius, 
who ſucceeded him, Sept. 23, 867; and then the affairs of Photius 
were ruined : for, the firſt thing that Baſilius refolved on was, to 
banith him to a monaſtery, and re-inſtate Ignatius in his ſee, This 


363 


_— 


he accordingly did in November; and in this fallen ſtate he lay for 


more than ten years: when, a diviſion ariſing between the pope 
and Ignatius, he thought it a proper conjunQure for attempting his 
own reſtoration ; and, having obtained the emperor's favour, re- 
turned to Conſtantinople, while Ignatius was yet alive. It is ſaid, 
Ignatius would have come to terms with him; but Photius, deter- 
mined to be ſatisfied with nothing lefs than his reſtoration to the 
patriarchate, refuſed all manner of reconciliation with him. Ig- 
natius, however, died Oct. 23, 878; and then Photius, to cut the 
matter as ſhort as poſible, went into St. Sophia's church with 
armed men; forced a great many biſhops, clerks, and monks, to 
communicate with him; depoſed and perſecuted all that refuſed ; 
and, to prevent all oppolition from the papal ſide, prevailed by 
threats and prefents on two of the pope's legates who were there, 
to declare publicly to the clergy and people, that they were come to 
depoſe Ignatius, and to declare Photius their patriarch. He kept 
his ſeat, thus forcibly obtained, till 886; and then was turned 
out, and baniſhed by the eroperor Leo into a monaſtery in Armenia, 
where he is ſuppoled to have died ſoon after. He was a man of 
reat parts, but his ardent love of glory, and unbounded ambition, 
rompted him to ſuch excelles, as made him rather a ſcourge than 
a bleſſing to thoſe about him. He was the author of many inteſtine 
tumults and civil commotions ; and not only divided the Greek 
church, but laid the foundation of a diviſion between the Greek 
and Latin churches. Though he was a man of buſineſs and the 
world, yet there are extant ſcveral fruits of his ſtudies ; the moſt 
conſiderable of which is his “ Bibliotheca,“ compoſed by him 
while he was yet a layman, and an ambailador in Aſſyria. His 
« Nomocanon,” is ailo another proof of his great abilities. There 
are other ſmall pieces of Photius that have been printed, and not a 
few ſtill extant in manuſcript only. 
PIAZZA (HIEROM VARTHOLOMEW), a native of Italy, was 
] 


the author of © A Short and True Account of the nquilition and. 
s | 


its Proceedings, as it is practiſed in Italy, ſet forth in ſome parti- 
| cular 
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cular Caſes. Whereunto is added, An Extract out of an authen< 
lic Book of Legends of the Nn Church. By Hierom Bartho- 
lomew Piazza, an Italian born; formerly a Lector of Philoſophy 
and Divinity, and one of the Dele gate Judges of that Court, and 
now, by the Grace of God, a Convert to the Church of Fn gland. 
London: printed by Wm. Bowyer, 1729.” The author of this 
book, was a poor harmleſs and inofen ive man, who taught the 
Italian and French languages for many years at Cambridge , where 
he died about 1745, and was buried in the chancel of St. Andrew's- 
Church there. Several of his univerſity pupils having attended his 
funeral, and ſupported his pall. He had been a Dominican friar i 
but, on his coming to England, to ſhew himſelf a true convert, he 
forgot his vows and took a wite, a French Huguenot woman, by 
whom he had a ſon and two daughters, of men And women's eltate 
at their father's death, which was very ſudden. He was alw ays 
very poor and necefſito ws, and has been often publicly-reiieved by 
the univerſity, and oftener by the private colleges and his ſcholars, 
who were the more generous to him as he always behaved himſelf 
decently and ſoberly, and was conſtantly clean and neat, though 1 in 
indigent circumſtances. : 
— — : 
PICARD (Jon N), a celebrated French aſtronomer, was choſen 
into the Academy of Sciences in 1666. Five years after, the K. ing 
ſent him to the caſtle of Uraniſburg, built by J cha I, rahe i in Den- 
mark, in order to make aſtronomical obſervations there; which he 
did, and brought them to France, to the great benefit of altro- 
nomy. He was allo the firſt, who, by orders of the king, viſited 
ſeveral parts of France, to meaſure the degrees of a terreltrial me- 
ri ſhes: and to determine the meridian of France. He was labour- 
ng jointly with Callin, when he died in 1683. His works conſiſt 
of. pieces phy ical and altronomical. He was an eccleſiaſtic. 
—— — 
PICART (BERNARD), a famous ended was ſon of Stephen 
Picart, a famous engraver alfo, and born at Paris in 1673. 
learned the principles of deſign, and the elements of his art, ſrom 
his father, and ſtudied architecture and perſpective under Seba, 
le Clerc. When grown up, he went into Holland. where his pa- 
rents had ſettled themſelves; and, after two years ſtay, returned to 
ba aris, and married a wife, w cho died ſoon after. Having embraced 
the Reformed rcligion, he returned to Holland, for the ſake of that 
freedom in the exerciſe of it, which he could not have at Paris; 
and there his active genius produced ail thoſe maſter-pteces, which 
made him confidered as the molt ingenious artiſt of his age. He 
died in 1733, aged 60: his father Stephen died at Amſterdam in 
1721, aged 90. 
— — 
PIERCE (E Epwar), an Englith painter, who flouriſhed in the 
reigns 
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Teigns of Charles I. and II. He was eminent both in hiſtory and 
landſcapes. He alſo drew architecture, perſpective, &c. and was 
much eſteemed in his time. But there is little of his work now re- 
maining, the far greater part being deſtroyed in the fire of London, 
in 1666. It chiefly conliſted of altar-pieces, ceilings of churches, 
and the like; of which laſt fort there is one yet remaining, done by 
him, in Covent-Garden church, where are to be found many admi- 
rable parts of a good pencil, He worked ſome time for Vaudyck ; 
and ſeveral pieces of his performing are to be ſeen at Delvon-Caſtle 
in Leiceſterſhire. He died in London about 1733, leaving behind 
him three ſons, who all became famous in their different ways. 


PIERINO (DEL Vaca), an eminent Italian painter, was born f 
in Tuſcany about 1500: he was poorly bred, and ſcarce two years 4 
old when he loſt his mother. His father was a ſoldier, and his nurſe 

a ſhe-goat. He came young to Florence, and was put to a grocer, 

who uſed to ſend him to the painters with colours and pencils. Of | 
them he learned to deſign, and in a little time became the moſt ſkil- 2 
ful of all the young painters in Florence. An ordinary painter, 
whoſe name was Vaga, took him in his company to Rome; and 
from living with him he was called del Vaga, for his true name was 
Buonacorſi. At Rome, he worked half the week for painters ; and 
the other half, including Sundays and holidays, he ſpent in ſtudy 
and deſigning. Sometimes he might have been found among. the 
mins, ſeeking for antique ornaments, or deſigning the baſſo-re- 
lievos ; ſometimes in Michael Angelo's chapel ; and ſometimes in 
the halls of the Vatican. He allo ſtudied anatomy, and other ſci- 
ences neceſſary to his profeſſion. By this induſtry he got ſo much 
knowledge, that he was ſoon taken notice of by the beſt maſters ; 
and Raphael employed him, jointly with Giovanni d'Udine and 

others, to help him in the execution of his deſigns. | 
Of all his contemporary artilts, none underſtood the ornaments 
and decorations of painting ſo well as he; or fo boldly followed 
Raphael's guſto, as may be ſcen by the pictures in the Vatican 
Jodgings, which were pertormed by him. Raphael's friend{hip 
rocured him other conſiderable works in the Vatican, and Pierino. 
thewed his gratitude by his particular affection for him. Put the 
plague driving him trom Rome, he returned to Florence, where 
having painted ſome pieces, he went back to Rome. After Ra- 
phael's death, he joined with Julio Romano and Franceſco il Fat- 
tore, to finiſh the works in the Vatican, which were left imperfect 
by their common maſter; and, to confirm their friend{hip, he 
married Franceſco's litter in 1623; yet they were ſeparated, two 
years afterward by the Spaniards beſieging Rome. Pierino was 
taken priſoner, and obliged to pay a large ſum for his ranſom. He 
went then to Genoa, where he was employed by prince Doria to 


paint a palace, which that prince was then building. In this work 
| he 
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he made uſe of cartoons; the convenience of which he diſcovered 
to one Geronimo Treviſano, a painter, who had laughed at them, 
and to others who came to him to learn the advantage of them. 
From Genoa he removed to Piſa, intending, at his wife's requeſt, 
to ſettle there; but, after he had drawn ſome pictures, he returned 
to Genoa, and worked again for prince Doria, He then went a 
ſecond time to Pila, and thence to Rome, where Paul III. and car- 
dinal Farneſe gave him fo much work, that he was forced to quit 
the execution of it to others, and content himſelf with making the 
deſigns. At the ſame time the pope ſent for Titian to Rome, 
which made Pierino ſo jealous, and grieved him ſo much, that he 
did all in his power to oblige Titian to haſten back to Venice, in 
which he ſucceeded. The multiplicity of Pierino's buſineſs, and 
his vivacity in his performances, drained his ſpirits in the flower of 
his age. At 42, he ſpent his time Wholly in viſiting his friends; 
and lived pleaſantly till his 47th year, when he died of an apoplexy, 
in 1347. 
——— — 


PIERIUS. Sce VALERIANUS. 
a 

PIGHIUS {STEPHaNnus), a very learned German, was born at 
Campen in Overyllel, in 1520: and, when grown up, went to 
Rome, where he ſpent eight years in the ſtudy of Roman antiqui- 
ties, and acquired a depth of {kill in them, which was not ex- 
ceeded, if it was equalled, by any. He then returned to Germany, 
and was taken into the family of Antony Perenotus, the cardinal 
de Granvelle, who was a great patron of men of letters. The 
cardinal made Pighius his librarian, who ſhut himſelf up, and 
ſcarcely converſed with any thing but books for many years. He 
gave the firſt good edition of Valerius Maximus in 1585, 8vo. Af 
terwards he became preceptor to Charles, prince of Juliers and 
Cleves, and was to have attended him to Rome: but Charles died, 
and left Pighius nothing further to do, than to deplore the loſs of 
him in a panegyric. This he did in a piece, called“ Hercules 
Prodicus;“ where he deſcribed Charles as another Hercules, with 
all the qualities of a good prince. He did not loſe his reward; for 
William, the father of Charles, made him canon of the church, 


and head-maſter of the ſchool, at Santen ; where he died in 1604, 


aged 84. His © Annales, ſeu Faſti Romanorum Magiſtratuum et 
Provinciarum,”” are drawn up in a more exs<t and coptous manner, 
than even thoſe of Sigonius and Onuphrius Panvinius. He com- 
mended the care of them to his friends upon his death-bed; and 
Andreas Schottus publiſhed them at Plantin's prefs, 1615, in three 
vols, folio. 
; . — — 

PIGNORIUS (LAuRNNSTIVs), a very learned Italian, was born 

at Padua in 1571, and bred an ecclefiaſtic, He made deep re- 
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ſearches into antiquity, and publiſhed ſeveral works which are cu- 
rious. His © Menſa Iſiaca, and ſome other pieces, which il- 
Juſtrate the antiquities and hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, gained 
him the reputation of a man accurately as well as profoundly 
learned. He was alſo addicted to making verſes ; and there is, 
beſides elogies, epitaphs, and other things in this way, a poem of 
his inſcribed to pope Urban VIII. It muſt be remembered to the 
honour of Pignorius, that the great Galileo procured an offer to be 
made him of the profeſſorſhip of polite literature and eloquence in 
the univerſity of Piſa ; which his love of ſtudious retirement and 
his country made him decline. He wrote a great number of things 
in Italian, as well as in Latin. In 16go, the cardinal Fr, Barberini 
procured him a canonry in the church of Trevigio, but he did not 
enjoy it long; tor the plague came to Padua the year after, and car- 
Tied him off. 
| — 
PILES (Rock R DE), an ingenious Frenchman, was born at 
Clamecy, of a good family, in 16935; made his firſt application to 
letters at Nevers and Auxerre; then went to Paris for philoſophy ; 
and laſtly, ſtudied divinity in the Sorbonne. In the mean time he 
cultivated the art of painting, for which he had a {trong natural 
taite ; and learned to deſign of Recollet. Menage, who lodged 
with de Piles in the cloiſter Notre Dame, became acquainted with 
his great merit, and procured him in 1652, the province of inſtruct- 
ing and educating the fon of Monſ. Amclot: in which he gave 
ſuch ſatisfaction, that, when his pupil was old enough to travel, he 
attended him to Italy, where he had a fine opportunity of gratitying 
his taſte for painting. Upon his return to Paris, he devoted himſclt 
to the {tudy of this art, joining practice wich theory; and ſoon 
became famous among the connoiſſeurs. In 1682, Amclot, his 
quondam pupil, being ſent on an embally to Venice, de Piles at- 
tended him as ſecretary ; and, during his reſidence there, was ſent 
by the Marquis de Louvois into Germany, to purchaſe pictures ſor 
the king, and allo to execute a commiſſion relating to [tate affairs. 
In 1683, he attended Mr. Amelot to Liſbon ; and, in 1689, to 
Swiſſerland, in the ſame capacity. In 1692, he was ſent incog. to 
Holland, under the appearance of a virtuoſo in the picture way, 
but in reality to act ſecretly with the friends of France. He was 
diſcovered, and thrown into priſon, where he continued till the 
peace of Ryſwick, and amuſed himſelf with writing“ The Lives 
of Painters.” In 1705, old as he was, he attended Mr. Amelot 
into Spain, when he went as amballador extraordinary: but, the 
air of Madrid not agreeing with him, he was forced to return, He 
died in 1709, aged 74. | 
Beſides his“ Lives of the Painters,” he wrote © An Abridge- 
ment of Anatomy; A Tranſlation of Frefnoy ;” © Dialogues 


upon the Knowledge of Painting, and the Judgment to be ad 
| | D 
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of Pictures; “A Diſſertation upon the Works of the molt fa- 


mous Painters ;** The Elements of practical Painting,” &c. 


books are all in French. 


I non 


His 


PILKINGTON (Mrs. LæTIT IA), an Engliſh wit and poeteſs, 
was the daughter of Dr. Van Lewen, a gentleman of Dutch ex- 


traction, who ſettled in Dublin, by a lady of good family; and 


born there in 1712. 


She had early a ſtrong inclination and taſte for 


letters, eſpecially for poetry ; and her performances were conſidered 
as extraordinary for her years. This, with a very engaging ſpright- 
lineſs, drew many admirers ; and at length ſhe became the By of 
the Rev. Matthew Pilkington, a gentleman known in the poetical 


world by his volume of « Miſcellanies, 


S 


52 


reviſed by dean Swift. 


She had not been long married, ere Mr. Pilkington grew jealous, 
not of her perſon, but of her underſtanding; and her poetry, 
which when a lover he admired with raptures, was changed, now 
he was become her huſband, into an object of envy. During theſe 
jealouſtes, Mr. Pilkington in 1732 went into England, in order to 
ſerve as Chaplain to Mr. Barber, lord-mayor of London; and, 
growing at a diſtance into better humour with his wife, wrote her 
a very kind letter, in which he informed her, that her verſes were 
full of elegance and beauty; that Mr. Pope, to whom he had 
ſhewn them, longed to fee the writer; and that he himſelf withed 


her heartily in London. 


D 


She accepted the invitation, went, and 


returncd with her huſband to Ireland; where, it ſeems, ſhe un- 
derwent a violent perſecution of tongues; and ſuſpicions were 
taken up, we know not on what grounds, againſt her chaſtity. 
Not long after this, an accident threw her affairs into great con- 
fuſion : her father was ſtabbed, the ſays, by accident; but many 
in Dublin believed, by his own wife, though ſome ſaid, by his own 
ze this as it will, Mr. Pilkington, having now no further 
expectation of a fortune by her, threw off all reſerve in his beha- 
viour to her, and wanted an opportunity to get rid of her, which 


hand. 


preſently offered itſelf. 


She came afterwards to England, and ſet- 


ried in London; where, getting her ſtory known by means of 
Colley Cibber, the lived fome time upon contributions from the 
but at length theſe ſuccours failed, and we had her in the 


great : | 
priſon of the Marihalſea. 


After lying nine weeks there, ſhe was 


relcnled by the goodneſs of her friend Mr. Cibber, who had ſoli-“ 
cited charities for her; and then, weary of attending upon the 
great, {he reſolved to employ fe guineas the had left, in trade: 
and accordingly, taking a little ſhop in St. James's-Strect, the fur- 
niſhed it with pamphlets and prints. How Jong ine continued be- 
hind the counter, is not related ; but the has told us, that, by the 
iiberality of her friends, and the bounty of her ſubſcribers, the 
was ſct above want; and that the autumn of her days was like to 


de ſpent in peace and ſerenity. 


3 E 2 


Whatever were her proſpects, ſhe 


lived 
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lived not long to enjoy the comforts of this competence; for Aug. 
29, 1750, the died at Dublin in her ggth year. 
She was the author of « The Turkith Court, or London Ap- 
rentice,” a comedy acted at Dublin in 1748, but never printed. 
he firſt act of her tragedy, «© The Roman Father,“ was no ill 
ſpecimen of her talents that way; and throughout her © Memoirs,” 
which are written with great ſprightlineſs and wit, and deſcribe 
the different humours of mankind very naturally, are ſcattered 
many beautiful little pieces, written in the true ſpirit of poetry, 
—— | 
PILON (FREDERICK), was born at Cork in Ireland, in 1750; 
at a very early age he was diſtinguiſhed for his claſſical attainments, 
and a great diſplay of abilities in oration. He frequented a forum 
in Cork, in which he uſed to aſtoniſh his hearers by his ſtrength 

of argument; at length he was diſlinguithed as the firſt orator be- i 
longing to the ſociety, although the junior perſon belonging thereto. FF 

Balbve he reached his twentieth year he was ſent to Edinburgh, to A 

apply himſelf to the ſtudy of medicine; but finding little grati- 4 
= fication in the attendance of lectures, and leſs in the inſpection of C1 3 

anatomical ſubjects, he turned to purſuits more according with his 

feelings, and Celſus and Cullen were neglected for Shakeſpeare and 

Congreve ; what was at fir{t diſtaſte was by this means ſoon con- 

firmed into averſion; the reſtraints of prudence were forgotten, 

and he determined to indulge his ſtrong propenſities by going on 3 

the ſtage. | | | ] 

To his dramatic ſucceſs, however, there were obſtacles which | 
genius could not ſubduc, nor even induſtry remove, his voice Was 
deficient in harmony, and his figure wanted grace and importance. 

He made his firſt appearance at the Edinburgh theatre, in the cha- 

rater of Oronocko ; his conception was good, and his diſcrimi— 

nation far beyond the mechaniſm of general acting. But his de- 
fects were too obvious, and a very ſhort experience ſoon convinced 
him that he could not ſucceed. He now felt all the conſequences 
of imprudence, as by the diſpleaſure of his friends he was left 
without any other reſource. He therefore continued to play for 
three or four years at the provincial theatres in the northern parts 
of this Kingdom. He at length returned to Cork, where he ap- 
peared once in the Earl of Eſſex. But yielding to the advice of 
dome judicious friends, he abandoned a profeition for which he 
found himſelf fo unit. | ; 

He did not long deliberate in the choice of another, for in 1776 
he repaired to London, as the general mart of talents, and com- 
menced literary adventurer. On his firſt coming to town, he was 
engaged by the late Mr. Griffin, bookſeller, then printer of the 3 
Morning-Poſt, to write for that paper. But hardly was he eſta- 5 
blithed in this ſituation, before the death of his employer again 2 
involved him into difficulty and diſtreſs, In him neceility was 

realy 
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really the mother of invention, and having no reſource but 


his 


genius, he was not idle in its exerciſe; amongſt the firſt of his 
performances was a Critical Eſſay on Hamlet, as performed by 


Mr. Henderſon; this was written with ſo much judgment 


and 


acumen, that it procured him the {riend{hip and patronage of Mr. 


in the manner of Churchill's Roſciad, and Regatta, a poem, 


the fete given on the river Thames in the year 1776, he was leaſt 


Colman, which he long retained. In lis Drama, a poem, written 


On 


ſucceſsful. After a variety of miſcellaneous eſſays, he at length 
turned his thoughts to the ſtage, in which he was encouraged by 
ſeveral performers with whom he had been acquainted, particularly 
Wilſon, of Covent-Garden theatre, for whoſe benefit he wrote 
ſeveral little pieces. Encouraged by ſucceſs in theſe, he thought 


his dramatic abilities might be rendered productive of greater 


ad- 


vantage, by writing for the manager. Accordingly, in 1778, he 


roduced his“ Invaſion,“ or“ Trip to Brighthelmſtone:“ 


this 


firſt production being well received, Pilon continued to woo 
the dramatic muſe with various ſucceſs. He generally caught 
whatever temporary ſubject was floating uppermolt in the public 


mind, and immediately adapted it to the ſtage; there appears, of 
courſe, in thoſe productions more ingenuity than correttneſs, and 


rary alluſion than of permanent humour. 


Nötwithſtanding the ſucceſs of his pieces, which had drawn 
iderable ſums into the treaſury of the theatre of Covent-Gar- 


den, where they had all appeared, an opera called, The Fair 


35 


American, 


written by Pilon, was refuſed by the manager: in 


conſequence of which, it was preſented to Drury-Lane, accepted 


and performed, but not with ſo much ſucceſs as it merited, 


the 


mulic not having been approved. Lhe performance of this opera 
was ultimately productive of great inconveniences, and, indeed, 


misfortunes to its author. "The compoler ſued him for a ſpecific 


and conſiderable ſum: he would make no allowance for its failure, 
and the trifling profit Pilon had received was inadequate even to 


pay the colts of the ſuit. This buſineſs forced Pilon to retire, 


and 


in his retirement che wrote his laſt comedy, called“ He would be a 


Soldier,“ the profits of which piece were not equal to what in 


ge 


neral may be ſuppoſed from its very conſiderable run., Beſides, 
Pilon was indebted to the manager tor money he advanced, and a 
part of his emoluments were oi courſe detained on that account. 
His old proſecutor the compoſer now re-commenced his law-ſuit, 
and poor Pilon was obliged to retire into France, where, applying 


again to his genius and induſtry, he produced another comedy, 
to be called + The Ward of Chancery,” but which he did not 
to finiſh completely. _ 


{aid 
live 


While he was in France, his friends in England brought his af- 
fairs to an accommodation; in conſequence of which he returned, 


and ſoon after married. This was in him an imprudent acti 


on: 
for 
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ſor his conſtitution was much impaired, and rapidly declined from 
that event. He died Jan. 1788, and was buried at Lambeth. 
PINEUS (SEVERIN Us), in French Pix EA, was born at 
Chartres about 1559, and bred a ſurgeon. He went and ſettled at 
Paris, where he became ſo famous in his profeſſion, that he was 
made ſurgeon to the king. He excelled particularly in lithotomy, 
a branch in chirurgery, which was then very imperfectly under- 


- ſtood ; and publiſhed a diſcourſe in French upon the extraction of 


the ſtone out of the bladder, in 1610, 8Vo. We know no other 
articulars of his life, excepting that he died at Paris in 1619. He 
publiſhed a Latin book in 1598, which was much ſought atter, 
and went through ſeveral] impreilions: it was entitled.“ De notis 
integritatis & corruptionis virginum;“ or, Of the Marks by which 
a Maid's Virginiiy may be known.” 
| — — | 
PINDAR, the prince of Lyric ports, was a contemporary of 
Eſchylus, and born foinewhat above forty years before the expe- 
dition of Xerxes againſt the Greeks, and better than ve hundred 
before Chriſt. The place of his birth. was Thebes, the capital of 
Boeotia : a country of fo groſs and heavy an air, as to render the 
extreme itupidity of its inhabitants proverbial. His parents are 
ſuppoſed to have been of low condition, to that he could not have 


any extraordinary advantages of education: and therefore we muſt 


impute his attainments to the prodigious force of his natural genius. 
We have little account of his way of life; only we are informed 
in general, that he was highly courted and reſpected by molt of the 
princes and ſtates of Greece. 

His countrymen, the Thebans, had an unlucky grudge againſt 
him, for commending their mortal enemies, the men of Athens; 
and were provoked to fine him, for his affront to the ſtate in ſo 
doing. They ſhewed their ill-will to him further, by determining 


a poetic prize againſt him, in favour of a woman, the Ingenious: 


and beautiful Corinna, In the mean time, the Athenians made 


him a preſent of double the value of his fine; and, what was ſlill 


more, erected a noble ſtatue in honour of him. His death is ſaid 
to have been the effect of his own wiſhes : for, having prayed the 
gods to fend him the greateſt happinefs a mortal was capable of, he 
expired immediately after in the public theatre, leaning on the 
knees of a young boy whom he admired, He was then 55. His 
relations were highly reſpected after his deceaſe. Of all the nu— 
merous works, which he is {aid to have compoſed, we have only 
his four books of hymns of triumph, on the conquerors of the 
four renowned games of Greece : the Olympian, the Pythian, the 


Nemæan, and the Iſthmian. 
DET,» 


PIN TURRICHIO (Bzrxarpino), the inventor of a new 
| | way 


PIPER Francis Le). 


— 


way of painting, in the 15th century, He aimed to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, by introducing the baſſo relievo of architecture into his 
pieces: but this being contrary to the art of painting, which al- 
ways ſuppoſes a flat ſuperficies, nobody followed his example, 
When he was at Siena, the monks of the order of St. Francis, 
who were fond of having a ms from him, gave him a cham- 
ber, that he might work with mare- convenience ; and, that the 
room might not be incumbered with any thing which had no rela- 
tion to his art, they took away all the furniture, except an old ſuit 
of armour, which ſeemed too troubleſome to remove. Pinturri- 
chio, being naturally quick and impaticnt, would have it taken 
away immediately ; but in removing it, a piece happened to break 
off, in which were hid five hundred ducats of gold. This diſap- 
pointment ſurpriſed Pinturrichio ſo much, and vexed him fo 
heartily, the friars thereby having the advantage of the treaſure, 
that he died a little after of mere grief and ſorrow, in 1513, in 
his th year. 
— — 

PIPER (FRA NCIS LE), an excellent Engliſh painter, was the 
fon of a Kentiſh. gentleman deſcended from a Walloon family. 
His father, having a plentiful eſtate, gave this his eldeſt fon a libe- 
ral education, and would have had him bred a ſcholar, or elſe a 
merchant ; but his genius leading him wholly to deligning, he 
could not fix to any particular ſcience or buſineſs but the art to 
which he naturally inclined. Drawing took up all his time and all 
his thoughts; and, being of a gay facetious humour, his manner 
was humorous or comical. He delighted in drawing ugly faces; 
and had a talent ſo particular for it, that he would, by a tranſient 
view of any remarkable face he met in the ſtreet, retain the like- 
neſs ſo exact in his memory, that in the draught you would have 
thought the perſon had ſat ſeveral times for it. It is ſaid of him, 
that he would.ſteal a face; and a man, who was not handſome 
enough to deſire to fee his picture, ſat in danger in his company. 
He had a fancy peculiar to himſelf in his travels: he would often 
go away, and let his friends know nothing of his departure; make 
the tour of France and the Netherlands a-foot; and ſometimes 
his frolic carried him as far as Grand-Cairo. He never advertiſed 
his friends of his return, any more than he did of his intended 
abſence, which he did to ſurpriſe them alternately with forrow and 
joy. In this manner he travelled at ſeveral times through Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany, the Netherlands, and Holland ; in 
which ſeveral countries he examined the works of the painters with 
pleaſure and judgment, and formed to himfelf a manner of de- 


ſign, which no man in that kind ever excelled, nor perhaps ever 


equalled. | : 
His invention was fruitful, and his drawing bold and free. He 
underitood landſkip painting, and performed it to perfection. He 
| -.. 
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was particularly a great maſter in perſpective. In the latter part 
of his life, he applied himſelf to modelling in wax in baſſo relievo; 
in which manner he did abundance of things with good ſucceſs. 
Some time before his death an eſtate fell to him, by the deceaſe of 
his mother; When, giving himſelf new liberty on this enlargement 
of his fortune, he fell into a fever by his free way of living; and, 
employing a ſurgeon to let him blood, the man unluckily pricked 
an artery, which accident proved mortal. Piper was very fat, 


which might contribute to his miſhap. He died in Aldermanbury, 


about 1740. 


PITCAIRNE (ARCHIBALD), an eminent Scots phyſician, 
was deſcended from an ancient family in the county of Fite, and 
born at Edinburgh on Chriitmas- Day 1652. After being properly 


grounded in the languages at a private ſchool in Dalkeith, he was 


removed to the univerſity of Edinburgh; where, having gone 
through a courſe of philoſophy, he ſtudied firſt divinity, and then 
the civil law. Severe application 1mpairing his health, he grew 
hectic, and had all the appearance of being in a conſumption ; 
for which he was adviſed to travel to Montpelier in France, but 
found himſelf recovered by the time he reached Paris. He deter- 
mined to purſue the ſtudy of the law in the univerſity there; but 
there being no able profeſſor of it, and meeting with ſome of his 


countrymen, who were ſtudents in phyſic, he changed his purpoſe 


a ſecond time, and joined with them. He had not been thus em- 
ployed many months, when he was called home by his father: and 
now, having laid in the firſt elements of all the three profeſſions, 
he was abſolutely undetermined which to follow. It was then he 
applied himſelt to the mathematics, in which he made a very great 
progreſs without a maſter ; but at laſt, obſerving a connection be- 
tween phy ſic and geometry, he fixed his choice unalterably upon 

that profeſlion. | | 
After applying for ſome time at Edinburgh to botany, pharmacy, 
and the materia medica, he went a ſecond time to Paris, where he 
finiſhed his ſtudies ; and then, a little before the Revolution, re- 
turned to Scotland, where he preſently came into good buſineſs, 
and acquired an extenſive reputation., In 1688, he publiſhed a 
iece, entitled,“ Solutio problematis de inventoribus;“ the deſign 
of which was, to aſcertain Harvey's right to the diſcovery of the 
circulation of the blood. Jn 1692, he had an invitation from the 
curators of the univeriity of Leyden, to be profeſſor of phylic 
there, which he accepted, and went and made his inauguration 
ſpeech the 20th of April that year. He continned there little more 
than a year; during which {hort ſpace he publithed feveral differ- 
tations, chiefly with a view of ſhewing the uſefulneſs of mathe- 
matics to phyſic: and Pitcairne was the firit who introduced the 
mechanic principles into that art, in which he was zealoully fol- 
lowed 
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lowed by the late Dr. Mead. He returned to Scotland in 169, to 
diſcharge an engagement to a young lady, the daughter of Sir 
Archibald Stephenſon, an eminent phyſician in Edinburgh ; and, 
being ſoon after married to her, was fully reſolved to ſet out again 
for Holland: but, the lady's parents being unwilling to part with 
her, he ſettled at Edinburgh, and wrote a valedictory letter to the 
univerſity of Leyden. His lady did not ſurvive her marriage many 
years; yet ſhe brought him a daughter, who was afterwards mar- 
ried to the earl of Kelly. Pitcairne died Oct. 13, 1713. His 
« Diſſertations” is his chief work; he was very happy in Latin 
poctry. | | | 
— — 

PITH AUS (PETER), a French gentleman of eminence in the 
republic of letters, was deſcended from an ancient and noble family 
in Normandy, and born at Troyes in 1339. His taſte for litera- 
ture diſcovered atſelf early, and it was cultivated to the utmoſt by 
the care of his father. He entered upon his ſtudies at Troyes, 
and was afterwards ſent to Paris, where he became firſt the ſcho- 
lar, and then the friend, of Furnebus. When he had finiſhed 
his purſuits in languages and the Belles Lettres, he was removed 
to Bourges, and placed under Cujacius, in order to ſtudy the civil 
law. He made fo wonderful a progreſs, that at ſeventeen he was 
able to ſpeak extempore upon the moſt difficult queſtions ; and his 
maſter was not aſhamed to own, that even himſelf had learned 
ſome things of him. Cujacius removing to Valence, Pithœus 
followed him thither, and continued to profit by his lectures, to 
1560. He then returned to Paris, and frequented the bar of the 
parliament there, for the fake of joining practical forms and uſages 
to theoretic knowledge. | 

In 1563, being 24, he gave the firſt fruits of his ſtudies to the 
public, in a work entitled, “ Adverſaria Subſeciva ;*” which was 
highly applauded. A little time after, he was advanced by Henry 
III. to ſome conſiderable polts ; in which, as well as at the bar, 
he acquitted himſelf with high honour. Pithœus was a Proteſ- 
tant, and therefore might have been involved in the terrible maſ- 
ſacre of Saint Bartholomew in 1572, being then at Paris, where 
it was committed, and in the fame lodgings with ſeveral Hugonots, 
Who were all killed. He ſeems, however, to have been frightened 
by it out of his religion ; which having, according to the cuſtom 
of converts, examined and found to be erroneous, he ſoon abjured, 
and openly embraced the Catholic faith. Afterwards he attended 
the duke of Montmorency into England ; and upon his return, by 
reaſon of his great wiſdom, ainiableneſs of nature and manners, 
and proteund knowledge in various things, became a kind of ora- 
cle to his countrymen, who conſulted him on all important oc- 
cafions. He died upon his birth-day in 1596, leaving behind him 
a wife, whom he had married in 1579, and ſome children. He 
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publiſhed a great number of works in various ways, upon law, hif- 
tory, and claſlical literature; and he gave ſeveral new and correct 
editions of ancient writers. He-was alſo the firſt who made the 
world acquainted with the © Fables of Phadrus,” 

—— 

PITISCUS (SamvurrL), a very learned man, who did good ſer- 
vice to the republic of letters by ſeveral uſeful works, was born at 
Zutphen, in the Low- Countries, in 1637. He ſtudied the Belles 
Lettres at Deventer under Gronovius, and divinity at Groningen. 
Some little time after his education was completed, he was elected 

maſter of the public ſchool at Zutphen; and, in 1683, had the di- 
rection of the college of St. Jerome at Utrecht given him, where 
he performed all the offices of a good governor. to the end of his 
lite. He died in 1717, aged fourſcore years. He was the author 
of many Latin works, full of deep erudition and laborious re- 


* ſearches. 
—_ — 


PITS, or PITSEUS (Jonx), an Engliſh biographer, was born 
at Alton in Hampſhire, in 1560; and at eleven, ſent to Wyke- 
ham's-School near Wincheſter, He was eletted thence probationer- 
fellow of New-College in Oxford, at eighteen : but, in leſs than 
two ycars, left the kingdom as a voluntary Romth exile, and went 
to Doway, thence to Rheims ; ; and, after one year fpent in the 
Engliſh college there, was ſent to the Engliſh college at Rome, 
where he ſtudied ſeven years, and was then ordained prieſt. Re- 
turning to Rheims about 1389, he there taught rhetoric and Greek 
for two years : but the civil wars in France induced him to with- 
draw to Lorraine; and, at Pont-a-Mutſow, he took the degree of 3 
maſter of arts, and ſoon after that of bachelor of divinity. Next, Z 
going into Upper Germany, he reſided a year and a half at Triers ; 5 
and after wards removed to Ingolſtadt in Bavaria, where he reſided 5 
three years, and took the degree of doctor of divinity. After I 
having travelled through Italy as well as Germany, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of the languages of both countries, he came back to 
Lorraine ; where, being en particular notice of by Charles car- 
dinal of Lorraine, he was preferred by him to a canonry of Ver— 
dun. Two years ſpent there, Antona, daughter to the duke of 
Lorraine, who was married to the duke of Cleves, invited him 8 
over to be her confeſſor; and, that he might be the more ſerviceable 55 


© 
to her, he learned the French language, in which he became ſo per- 


fest, that he often preached in it. In her ſervice he continued 
twelve years; during which time he turned over the hiſtories of 
England, eccltfialtical and civil, whence he made large collections 
and obſervations concerning the molt illuſtrious perſonages, which 
were publiſhed in four large volumes. He then returned a third 
time to Lorraine, where, by the favour of John bit 100 of Tou, 
formerly his ſcholar, he was promoted to the deanery of Liverdun, 

Which 
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which was of conſiderable value. This, with a canonry and an 


officialſhip of the ſaid church, he held to the day of his death, 
which happened at Liverdun in 1616. He publiſhed three trea- 
tiſes: © De Legibus, Triers, in 1592 :” „De Beatudine, Ingollt. 
in 1595 :** „De Peregrinatione, Dulleld. in 1604.” 
— IIa : 

PITT (CRHRISsTo HER), an Engliſh poet, was born in 1699 at 
Blandford, the fon of a phyſician much eſteemed. He was in 1714, 
received as a ſcholar into Wincheſter-College, where he was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by exerciſes of uncommon elegance ; and, at his re- 
moval to New-College in 1719, preſented to the electors, as the 
product of his private and voluntary ſtudies, a complete verſion of 
Lucan's poem, which he did not then know to have been tranſlated 
by Rowe. When he had reſided at his college three years, he was 
preſented to the reory of Pimpern in Dorſetſhire in 1722, by 
his relation, Mr. Pitt, of Stratfeildſea in Hampſhire ; and, reſign- 
ing his fellowſhip, continued at Oxford two years longer, till he 
became M. A. in 1724. He probably about this time tranſlated 
« Vida's Art of Poetry,” which Triſtram's elegant edition had 
then made popular. The ſucceſs of his“ Vida,” animated him to 
a higher undertaking; and, in his thirtieth year he publiſhed a ver- 
ſion of the firſt book of the Eneid, which work he afterwards 
completed, He did not long enjoy the reputation which this great 
work deſervedly conferred ; for he died April 13, 1748. He was 
buried under a {ſtone at Blandford, on which is an inſeription. 
Beſides the works already mentioned, he compolcd a Miſcellany.” 

— — 

PIZARRO (Francis), a Spanith general, diſcoverer and con- 
queror of Peru, in conjunction with Diego Almagro, a Spanith 
navigator. They are both charged with horrid cruelties to the in- 


habitants, and fell victims to their own ambition, jealouſy, and ava- 


rice. Almagro revolting, was defeated and beheaded by Pizarro, 
who was allatliadted by Almagro's friends in 1541. 

PLACETTE {Jean DE LA), a Proteſtant miniſter of great 
eminence, was born at Pontac in Bern, 1639 ; and his father, who 
was a miniſter, trained him with the greateſt attention and care. 
From 1660, he exerciſed the miniſtry in France; but, after the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantz in 1683, he retired to Denmark, 


where he continued till the death of the queen in 1711: for, that 


princeſs, appriſed of his great merit, kept him near her. From 
Denmark he paſſed to Holland, and fixed at firſt at the Hague; 
then removed to Utrecht, where he died in 1718, aged 79. He 
was the author of many works upon piety and morality, and of 
ſome in the Polemic way, againſt the church of Rome. | 


PLANTIN {CHRISTOPH#®R), a celebrated printer, was born 
ga F 2 near 


ON n - 
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near Tours in 1533, and bred to an art which he carried to the 
higheſt degree of perieCtion, He went and ſettled at Antwerp, 
and there erected a printing-office ; which was conſidered not only 
as the chief ornament of the town, but as one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary edifices in Europe. A great number of ancient authors 
were printed here: and theſe editions were valued not only for the 
beauty of the characters, but alſo for the correctneſs of the text: 
with regard to which Plantin was ſo very nice, that he procured 
the molt learned men to be correctors of his preſs. He got im- 
menſe riches by his profeſſion, which however he did not hoard up, 
but ſpent like a gentleman. He died in 1598, aged 65. 


PLANUDES (Maximus), a Greek monk of Conſtantinople, 
who lived at the end of the third, and the beginning of the fourth 
century, is the author of a © Life of Æſop,“ full of anachroniſms, 

5 abſurdities, and lies; and of 149 © Fables,” which, though he 
publithed them for /Eſop's, have been ſuſpected to be his own. We 
have alſo a collection of epigrams, under the title of © Antho- 
logia,”” made by this monk. No particulars are known of Pla- 
nudes, except that he ſuffered ſome. perſecution, on account of his 


9 zeal ior the Latin church. 


PLATINA (BaxTHoLOMEW), a learned Italian, and author of 
a « Hiſtory of the Popes,” was born in 1421 at Piadena, a village 
between Cremona and Mantua, He firſt embraced a military lite, 
3 which he followed for a conſiderable time; but afterwards devoted 
himſelf to literature, and made a conliderable progreſs in it. He 
went to Rome under Calixtus III. who was made pope in 1455 ; 
where, getting himſelf introduced to cardinal Beſſarion, he ob— 
tained ſome ſmall benefices of pope Pius II. who ſucceeded Calix- 
tus in 1458, and afterwards was appointed apoſtolical abbreviator. 
Paul II. ſucceeded Pius in 1464, and then Platina's affairs took a 
very unfavourable turn. In the firſt place, Paul was much indiſ- 
oſed towards him, on account of his connections with his prede- 
ceſſor Pius: but this might poſſibly have been borne, if Paul, in 
the next place, had not removed all the abbreviators from their em- 
ployments, by aboliſhing their places, notwithſtanding they had 
purchaſed them with great ſums of money. Upon this, Platina 
complained to the pope, and molt humbly beſought him to order 
their cauſe to be judged by the auditors of the Rota. The pope 
was offeaded at the liberty, and gave him a very haughty repulſe. 
Upon this, Platina wrote to him, which being conſidered as an att 
of rebeilion, cauſed him to be impriſoned, and to endure great 
hardi{hips. At the end of four months he had his liberty, with or- 
ders not to leave Rome, and continued in quiet for ſome time ; bu 
afterwards, being ſuſpected of a plot, was again impriſoned, and 
with many others, put to the rack. The plot being found imagi- 
i” nary 
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nary, the charge was turned to hereſy, which alſo came to nothing; s 
and Platina was ſet at liberty ſome time after. The pope flattered 
him with a proſpect of preferment, and thus kept him in Rome; 
but, dying of an apoplexy, left him to ſhift for himſelf as he could. 
Sixtus IV. ſucceeded Paul in 1467, and appointed Platina keeper 
of the Vatican library, which was ſet up by this pope. Platina here 
found himſelf in his own element, and lived very happily in that 
ſtation, till 1481, when he was ſnatched away by the plague. He 
was author of ſeveral works. | 
— — 

PLATO, a moſt illuſtrious philoſopher of antiquity, was born, 
at Athens in the 88th Olympiad, and about 430 years before Chriſt. 
He was educated in a manner ſuitable to his rank: he learned 
grammar, mathematics, muſic, and painting. In his firſt years he 
addicted himſelf much to poetry; wrote odes and dithyrambics 


firſt, and afterwards epic poetry ; which laſt, finding it much in- 


ferior to Homer's, he burned. Then he betook himſelf to writing 
tragedies, and had prepared one to contend for the prize at the 
Olympic theatre: but, the day before it hould have been preſented, 
he happened to hear Socrates, and was ſo charmed with his way of 
diſcourſing, that he not only forbore the conteſt at that time, but 
neglected poetry ever after, and even deſtroyed all his poems. 

He was about his 2oth year, when he became a follower of So— 
crates, and began to ſtudy philoſophy. Plato was exceedingly at- 
tached to Socrates, and raiſed a conliderable ſum of money to pro- 


cure his releaſe, after he was impriſoned upon the accuſations of his 


enemies; and, when this failed, took the boldneſs to harangue in 
defence of him to the people, which he began to do fo pathetically, 
that the magiſtrates, fearing a tumult, cauſed him to be ſilenced. 
Eight years he lived with Socrates ; in which time he committed 
the ſubitance of his maſter's diſcourſes to writing. Ot this he 
compoled dialogues, but with great additions of his own. On the 
death of Socrates, Plato retired to Megara, where he was kindly 
entertained by Euclid, who had been one of Socrates's firſt ho- 
lars. Afterwards he determined to travel in purſuit of knowledge : 
and from Megara he went to Italy. He dived into the moſt pro- 
found and myſterious ſecrets of the Pythagoric doctrines ; and, per- 
ceiving other knowledge to be connected with them, he went to 
Cyrene, where he learned geometry of Theodorus. Thence he 
paſſed into Egypt, to acquaint himſelf with the theology of their 
prieſts, to ſtudy more nicely the proportions of geometry, and to 
inſtruct himſelf in aſtronomical obſervations ; and, having taken a 
full ſurvey of all the country, he ſettled for ſome time in the pro- 
vince of Sais, learning of the wife men there what they held con- 


cerning the univerſe, whicther it had a beginning, whether it moved 


whoily or in part, &c. and Pauſanias aſhirms, that he learned from 
ahefe the immortality, as allo the tranſmigration, of ſouls. Some 


of 
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of the fathers will have it, that he had communication with the 
books of Moſes, and ſtudied under one Sechnuphis, a learned man 
of Heliopolis, who was a Jew : but there is nothing that can be 
called evidence for theſe aſſertions. St. Auſtin once believed, that 
Plato had ſome conference with Jeremiah ; but afterwards diſco- 
vered, that that prophet muſt have been dead at leaſt ſixty years 
before Plato's voyage to Egypt. Plato's curiolity was not yet ſa- 
tisfied : he travelled into Perſia, to conſult the magi about the re— 
ligion of that country; and he deſigned to have penetgated even to 


the Indies, and to have learned of the Brachmans their manners 


and cuſtoms ; but the wars in Alia hindered him. | 
Being returned to Athens from his travels, he applied himſelf to 
the teaching of philoſophy, which at that time was the moſt ho- 
nourable profeſſion there. He ſet up his ſchool in the academy, a 
place of exerciſe in the ſuburbs of the city, beſet with woods ; and 
this, not being a very healthy ſituation, brought a quartan ague on 
him, which laſted eighteen months. Ile afterwards made ſeveral 
voyages abroad: one particularly to Sicily, in order to view the 
fiery ebullitions of Mount Etna. Dionyſus the tyrant reigned 
then at Syracuſe. Plato went to {ce him; but, inſtead of flatter- 
ing him, like a courticr, reproved him for the diſorders of his 
court, and the injuitice of his government. 'I he tyrant, not uſed 
to diſagreeable truths, grew enraged at Plato, and would have put 
him to death, if Dion and Ariltomenes, formerly his ſcholars, and 
then favourites of that prince, had not powerfully interceded for 
him. Dionyſius was content to deliver him into the hands of an 
envoy of the Lacedemonians, who were then at war with the Athe- 
nians: and this envoy, touching upon the coaſt of Agina, fold 
him for a flave to a merchant ot Cyrene, who, as ſoon as he had 
bought him, ſent him away to Athens. Some time after, he made 
a ſecond voyage into Sicily, in the reign of Dionyſius the younger ; 
who ſent Dion, his miniſter and favourite, to invite him to court, 
that he might Jeara from him the art of governing his people well. 
Plato accepted the invitation, and went ; but, the intimacy between 
Dion and Plato raiſing jealouſy in the tyrant, the former was dil- 


graced, and the latter ſent back to Athens. Dion, being re-ad- 


mitted to favour, perſuaded Dionyſius to recall Plato, who received 


him with ail the marks of good-wiil and friendſhip that a great 
rince could give. However, Plato being offended, and having 
complained, Dionyſius, incenſcd at theſe complaints, reſolved to 
put him to death: but Archytas, who had great intereſt with the 
tyrant, being informed of it by Dion, interceded for the philoſo— 
her, and obtained leave for him to retire. Accordingly, he re- 
turned to Athens, where he was warmly received. 
This extraordinary man, being arrived at 81 years of age, died 
a very caly and peaceable death, in the midit of an entertainment, 
according to ſome; but, according to Cicero, as he was writing. 
Boil 
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: Both the life and death of this philoſopher were calm and un- 
diſturbed; and indeed he was finely compoſed for happineſs. 

E - "The writings of Plato are all in the way of dialogue, where he 

| ſeems to deliver nothing from himſelf, but every thing as the ſenti- 

ments and opinions of others, of Socrates chiefly, of Timæus, &c. 

His ſtyle, as Ariſtotle obſerved, is betwixt proſe and verſe: on 

which account ſome have not ſcrupled to rank him with the poets. 


— 1 — — 
PLAUT US (Marcus Accivs), a comic writer of ancient 
3 Rome, was born at Sarſina, a ſmall town in Umbria, a province 


of Italy. His proper name was Marcus Accius : he is ſuppoſed, 


from his ſplay feet, to have got the ſurname of Plautus. His pa- 
rentage ſeems to have been mean: and ſome have thought him the 
ſon of a flave. Few circumitances of his life are known ; Cicero 

has told us in general, that he was ſome years younger than Nævius 
or Ennius, and that he died the firſt year of the elder Cato's cen- 
ſorſhip, when Claudius Pulcher and Lucius Portius Licinius were 
conſuls. This was about the year of Rome 569, when Terence 
was about nine years old, and 184 years before Chriſt. A. Gel- 
lius fays, that Plautus was diſtinguithed at the ſame time for his 
poctry upon the theatre, that Cato was for his eloquence in the 
Forum: and obſerves elſewhere from Varro, that he was fo well 
paid for his plays, as to think of doubling his ſtock by trading; in 
which however he was fo unfortunate, that he loſt all he had got by 
the Muſes, and for his ſubſiſtence was reduced, in the time of a 
general famine, to work at the mill. How long he continued in 
this diltreſs, is no where ſaid: but Varro adds, that the poet's wit 
was his beſt ſupport, and that he compoſed three plays during this 
daily drudgery. 


tire; none of which were compoſed at the mill, but before he 
became a bankrupt. Varro allowed twenty-ſix to be of his com- 
poſition, which were all extantin Gellius's time. Some made the 

number of his plays to exceed an hundred; but this might ariſe from 
his reviting the plays of other poets. 


- 


PLAYFORD {(Fons), a man diſtinguiſhed in the muſical world, 
was born in i619. He was a ſtationer, and a ſeller of muſical in- 
ſtruments, mulic-books, and mulic-paper. What his education 
had been, is not known ; but that he had attained to a conſiderable 
prohciency in the practice of muſic and mulical compoſition, is 
certain. In 1655, he publiſhed an © Introduction to the {kill of 
Muſic;“ which, being written in a plain and eaſy ſtyle, ſucceeded 
ſo well, as to go through many editions, conſiderably improved by 
5 the author and his friends. He publithed a great number of muſie- 
books, and contributed nota little to the improvement of the art 
of printing muſic. Ide died about 1693. He had a ſon named 


John, 


. rage 


We have twenty of his plays extant, though not all of them en- 
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John, a printer of muſic; and a younger named Henry, who was 


a ſeller of muſic. 

PLINIUS SECUNDUS (Caivs), the elder, one of the moſt 
learned of the ancient Roman writers, was born in the reign of 
Tiberius Cæſar, about the year of Chriſt 23. His birth-place Was 
Verona. He was particularly formed for excelling in knowledge, 
being the moſt ingenious man of his age; yet his exceſſive love of 


ſtudy did not ſpoil the man of buſineſs, nor prevent him from fil- 


ling the molt important ofhces with credit. He was a procurator, or 


manager of the emperor's revenue, in the provinces of Spain and 
Africa; and was advanced to the high dignity of augur. He had 
ſeveral conſiderable commands in the army, and was as diſtinguiſhed 
by his courage in the field, as by his eloquence at the bar, 

In the year 79, he was with a fleet under his command, at Mi- 
ſenum, in the gulf of Naples, with his filter and her ſon, the 
younger Pliny. On the 24th of Auguſt, about one in the after- 
noon, his ſiſter deſired him to obſerve a cloud of a very unuſual 
ſize and ſhape. He was in his ſtudy ; but immediately aroſe, and 
went out upon an eminence to view it more diſtinctly. It was not 
at that diſtance diſcernible from what mountain this cloud iſſucd, 
but it was found afterwards to aſcend from Mount-Veſuvius. Its 
figure reſembled that of a pine-tree ; for it ſhot up a great height in 
the form of a trunk, which extended itfelt at the top into a ſort of 
branches; and it appeared ſometimes bright, and ſometimes dark 


and fpotted, as it was either more or Jeſs impregnated with earth 


and cinders. This was a noble phænomenon for the philoſophic 
Pliny, who immediately ordered a light velicl to be got ready; but, 
as he was coming out of the houle, with his tablets to enter obſer. 
vations into, he received a note from Rectina, a lady of quality, 
earneſtly entreating him to come to her afliſtance, ſince, her villa 
being ſituated at the foot of Mount- Veſuvius, there was no way 
for her to eſcape, but by fea. He therefore ordered the gallies to 

ut to ſea, and went himſelf on board, with intention of affifting 
not only Rectina, but others: for the villas flood extremely thick 
upon that beautiful coaſt, He ſteered dircctly to the point of danger, 
whence others fied with the utmoſt terror; and with fo much 
calmneſs and preſence of mind, as to be able to make and: diate 
his obſervations upon the motion and figure of that dreadful ſcene. 
He went ſo nigh the mountain, that the cinders, which grew thicker 


and hotter the nearer he approached, fell into the ſhips, together 


with pumice-ſtones and black pieces of burning rock : they were 
likewiſe in danger, not only of being aground by the ſudden re- 
treat of the ſea, but alſo from the vait fragments which rolled down 
from the mountain, and obitructed all the. thore. Here he {topped 
to conſider, whether he ſhould return? to which the pilot adviſing 
him, „ Fortunc,“ ſaid he, „ befriends the brave; carry me to 

| Pomponianus.” 
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Pomponianus.“ Pomponianus was then at Stabiæ, a town ſepa- 

rated by a gulph, which the fea, after ſeveral windings, forms 

upon that ſhore. He found him in the greateſt conſternation, ex- 

horted him to keep up his ſpirits; and, the more to diſſipate his 

tears, ordered, with an air of unconcern, the baths to be got ready; 

when, after having bathed, he fat down to ſupper with an appa- 

rent cheertulneſs. In the mean while the eruption from Veſuvius 

flamed out in ſeveral places with much violence, which the dark- 

neſs of the night contributed to render ftill more viſible and dread- 

ful. Pliny, to ſooth the appreheniions of his friend, aſſured him 

it was only the burning of the villages, which the country-people had 

abandoned to the flames: after this, he retired, and had ſome ſleep. 

The court which led to his apartment being in ſome time almoſt 

filled with flones and aſhes, if he had continued there any longer, 

it would have beer impoſſible for him to have made his way out: 

it was therefore thought proper to awaken him. He got up, and 
went to Pomponianus and the reſt of the company, who were not 

unconcerned enough to think of going to bed. They conſulted 
together, whether it would be moſt prudent to truſt to the houſes, 
which now ſhook from fide to fide with trequent and violent rock- 
ings; or to fly to the open fields, where the calcined ſtones and 
cinders, though light indeed, yet fell in large ſhowers and threat- 
enced deſtruction. In this diſtreſs they reſolved for the fields, as 
the leſs dangerous fituation of the two; and went out, having pil- 
lows tied upon their heads with napkins, which was all their de- 
fence againſt the ſtorms of ſtones that fell around them. It was now 
day every where elfe, but there a deeper darkneſs prevailed than in 
the moſt obſcure night; which, however, was in ſome degree diſ- 
ſipated by torches, and other lights of various kinds. They thought 
proper to go down further upon the ſhore, to obſerve if they might 
ſalcly put out to ſea ; but they found the waves ſtill run extremely 
high and boiſterous. There Pliny, taking a draught or two of 
water, threw himſelf down upon a cloth which was ſpread for 
him; when immediately the flames and a ſtrong ſael of ſulphur, 

which was the forerunner of them, diſperſed the reit of the com- 
pany, and obliged him to ariſe. He raiſed himſelf with the afhiſt- 
ance of two of his ſervants, for he was pretty fat, and inſtantly 

fell down dead: ſuffocated, as his nephew conjectures, by ſome 
grols and noxious vapour; for he had always weak lungs, and was 

tr-quently ſubject to a difficulty of breathing. As ſoon as it was 
light again, which was not till the third day after, his body was 
found entire, and without any marks of violence upon it; exattly 
in the ſame poſture that he fell, and looking more like a man aileep 
than dead, 3 


PLINIUS CECILIUS SECUNDUS (Cavs), nephew of 
Caius Plinius Secundus, was born in the gth year of Nero, and the 


Vor. VII. No. 79, 328 62d 
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62d of Chriſt, at Novocomum, a town re the lake Larius, near 
which he had ſeveral beautiful villas. Cacilius was the name of 
his father, and Plinius Secundus that of his mother's brother, who 
adopted him. He brought into the world with him fine parts and 
an elegant taſte, wiich he did not fail to cultivate early; for, he 
wrote a Greck tragedy at fourteen years of age. He loſt his father 
when he was young, and had the tamous %irginius for his tutor 
or guardian, He frequented the ſchools of the rhetoricians, and 
heard (guraniiaR ; for whom he ever after entertained ſo high an 
eilcem, that he beitowed a contiderable portion upon his daughter 
at her marriage. He was in his 16th year when his uncle died; 
and it was theo that he began to plead in the Forum, which was 
the uſual road to digaitics. About a year after, he aſſumed the 
military characte "i hd went into Syria with the commiſhion of tri- 
bunc ; but this did not (uit his taſte, and therefore we find him re- 
turning after a Campaign Or two. 

Upon his return from Syria, he took a wife, and ſettled at 
Rome: it was in ihe reign of Domitian. During this molt peril— 
ous time, he continued to plead in the Forum, where he was diſ- 
| tin, Zuiſhed not more by his uncommon abilities and eloquence, 
| thon by his great reſolution and courage, which enabled him to 
| - ſpeas boldly, When none elſe durſt ſcarcely ſ (peak at all. On theſe 

acchunts he was often fingled out by the fenate, to deſend the 

| piugtered provinces againit their oppreſiive governors, and to 
| manage other cauſ.:s of a like important and dan; gerouws nature. He 
obtained the offices of quelitor and tribune, and luckily went un- 
hurt through the reign Ot Domitian: there is however reaſon to 

| ſuppoſe, if that emperor had not died juſt as he did, that Pliny 

| would have tſhared the fate of many other great men; for his name 
| was afterwards found in Domitian's tablets, among the number of 


2 


|; thoſe _ were de{lined to deftruction. 
= Ile loſt his wite in the beginning of Nerva's reign, and ſoon after 
= 100 his beloved Caiphurnia; of whom we read ſo much in his 
| ee le had nat any children by either of his wives. He 


= as promoted to the conſulate by Trajan in the year 100, when he 
was 38 years of age: and 1n this oltice pronounced that famous 
. pane rie, Wich has ever ſince been admired, as well for the co- 
pioufneſs of the topics, as the elegance of 3 hen he was 
elected augur, and after warde made proconſul of Bithynia. It 1 

not known what became of Pliny, after his return from N ; 
whether he lived at Rome, or what time he ſpent at his country 
houſes. Antiquity is alſo filent as to the time of his death; but 
it is conjectured that he died either a little before, or ſoon after 
that excellent prince, his admired Trajan; that is, about A. D. 
116. He was one of the greatc{t wits, and one of the worthieſt 
men, among the ancients, He wrote and publiſhed a great num- 
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ber of things: but nothing has eſcaped the wreck of time, except 
the books of 4 Letters, and the“ Panegyric upon 1 rajan.” 
— 

PLOT (Dr. RoBgERT), an Englith phitoſopher and antiquary, 
was born of a genteel tamily, in 1641, at Sutton- Barn in Kent; 
and educated at the free-ſchool of Wye i the ſame county. Ir 
1058, he went to Magdalen Hall in Ox ford; took a bachelor of 
arts degree in 1661, a maſter's in 1064, and both the degrees in 
law in 167 1. He removed afterwards to Univer lity- - College. 
Being a very ingenious man, and particularly addicted: to natural 
hiſtory, he was made a fellow of the Royal-Society; and, in 1682, 
elected one of the ſecretaries of that learned body. He publithed 
their © Philoſophical Tranſactions,“ from No. 143, to Nv. 166, 
incluſive. In 1033, Elias Athmole, Eiq. appoint< "4 him the nrit 
keeper of his muſeum ; and about the ſame time he was nominated 
by the vice-chancellor 'the firſt profelſor of chemittry in that un 
verſity. In 1007, he was made ſecretary to the earl-marihal, 
court of chival ry, which was then renewed, after it had lam 80 
mant ſince the year 1641. In 1668, he received the title of hif- 
toriographer to James II. In 1690, he religned his profetorihip 


of chemiltry, and allo his place of keeper. of the muſeum ; to 


which he then preſented a very large collection of natural SE 
ties, being ſuch as he had figured and deſcribed in his hiſtories of 
Oxtordſ{hire and Staffordihire, and there diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of © Scrinium Plotianum Oxonicnle,” and + Scrinium Plotianum 
Staffordienſe.” In 1094-5, Henry Howard, ear}-marihal, nomt- 
nated him Mowbray herald e xtraordinary ; ; and, two days after, he 
was conſtituted regiiter of the court of honour, He died of the 
ſtone, April 30, 1696, at his houſe in Borden, leaving two ſons 
by a wite wha he had married in Augutt 1690 He was author 
of ſeveral works, and lelt many manulcripts behind him.“ 


— . — - 
PLOTINCES, an illuſtrious Platonic Abs + vas born at 
Lycopolis, 4 city of . -£YPt, in Wiz T He t 411 Very C early 10 {he T4 


a great ſingularity both in his tatte a nd manners, At twe enty-eight, 
he had a ſtrong detre to ſtudy y phil loſophy, upon which he was re- 
commended tothe profeſiors of Alexandria - bit he was not ſatisficd 
with their lectures, and always returned from them melanchoty. 
A friend, informed of the cauſe of his diflaite, thought he might 
find a remedy in the lectures of Ammonius: nor was he miſtaken: 
ter the inſtant Plotinus heard that pniloſopher, he contetied that 
this was the man he was in fearch of. He ſpent eleven years with 
that m and became a great philoſopher, What he had im- 
bibed of learning and know ledge under him, only in ſpired him 
irh A fironger pal HON to acquire none, 411 10 ear tne P eriian 


and Indian philoſophers : for which reaſon, in 243, when the 


emperor Sordianus intended to wage war againtt the Perſians, he 


— 
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followed the Roman army, but probably repented of it, becauſe 
he had hard work to ſave his life by fiight, after the emperor had 
been {lain. The year following, being now forty, he went to 
Rome, and read philoſophical lectures in that city. He continued 
ten years in Rome, without writing any thing, and then wrote 
twenty books: but, in his goth, year, Porphyry became his diſ- 
ciple, who, being of an exquilitcly fine genius, was not ſatisfied 
with ſuperficial anſwers, but required to have all difficulties tho— 
roughly explained ; and therefore Plotinus, to treat things with 
greater accuracy, was obliged to write more books. The Romans 

aid an incredible regard to this philoſopher: many of the ſenators 
en frag his diſciples; and ſome of them not only frequented his 
lectures very alliduouſly, but quitted the function of magiſtrates, 
in order to lead a philolophic life. Some of the female ſex were 
alſo inſpired with a love for philoſophy ; and a lady of quality in- 
ſiſted upon his living in her houſe, that ſhe and her daughter might 
have the pleaſure of hearing him. He had the reputation of being 
a man of ſuch great virtue as well as abilities, that many perſons. 
of both ſexes, when they found themſelves dying, intruſted him, 
as a guardian-angel, with their eſtates and their children. Plo- 
tinus never refuled thoſe troubleſome offices, but had often the 
patience to examine, with other perſons, the accounts of guar- 
dians. He was the arbitrator of numberleſs law-ſuits; on which 
occaſion he always behaved with ſuch humanity and rectitude of 
mind, that he did not create himſelf one enemy during the twenty- 
{ix years he reſided at Rome. A philoſopher of Alexandria, named 
Olympias, moved no doubt with envy, uſed his utmolt endeavours 
to bring him into contempt, and even had recourſe: to necromancy 
to ruin him; but we do not find that he ſucceeded in the leaſt, 
Plotinus laboured under various illnelles the year before he died: 
he had an inflammation in his throat, which made him fo hoarſe 
that he could ſcarcely ſpeak, ulcers in his hands and feet, and a 
great weakneſs of fight. Finding himſelf in this condition, he 
left Rome, and was conveyed to Campania, to the heirs of a friend, 
who furniſhed him with neceſſaries of every kind. He died there 


at ſixty-ſix. His genius was greatly ſuperior to that of vulgar 


philoſophers ; and his ideas were ſingular and extraordinary. He 
wrote fifty-four books. The greater part of them turn on the 


molt high-flown ideas in metaphyſics. 
Ky | — — 


PLUCHE (AxroiN E), a French writer, born at Rheims in 
1668, and early diſtinguiſhed by his progreſs in polite letters. The 
intendant of Rouen truſted him with the education of his ſon, 
upon the recommendation of him by the celebrated Rollin. After 
this, he went to Paris, where he firſt gave lectures upon hiſtory 
and geography, and then became famous by certain works which 
de publiſhed. Pluche had received holy orders, and obtained an 

| | ab bey, 
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abbey, to which he retired in 1749, and gave himſelf up entirely 
to devotion and ſtudy. He died of an apoplexy in 1751. 
— 2 5 


PLUTARCH, a great philoſopher and hiſtorian of antiquity, 


who lived from the reign of Claudins to that of Adrian, was born 
at Chæronea, a ſmall city of Bœotia in Greece, which had alſo 


been the birth-place of Pindar. Plutarch's family was ancient in 
Charonea : his grandfather Lamprias was a man eminent for his 
learning, and a philoſopher ; and is often mentioned by Plutarch 
in his writings, as 1s alſo his father, Plutarch was initiated early 
in ſtudy, to which he was naturally inclined; and was placed 
under Ammonius, an Egyptian, who, having taught philoſophy 
with reputation at Alexandria, thence travelled into Greece, and 
ſettled at Athens. Under this maſter, he made great advances in 


knowledge; and like a thorough philoſopher, more apt to regard 


things than words, he purſued this knowledge to the neglect of 
languages. 
After he was principled and grounded by Ammonius, he con- 


ſidered with himſelf, that a larger communication with the wiſe 


and learned was yet neceſſary for his accompliſhment; and there- 
fore, having a ſoul infatiable of knowledge, he reſolved to travel. 
Egypt was at that time, as formerly it had been, famous for learn- 
ing; and probably the myſteriouſneſs of their doctrine might tempt 
him, as it had tempted Pythagoras and others, to go and converſe 
with the prieſthood of that country. From Egypt he returned 
into Greece; and, viſiting in his way all the academies and ſchools 
of the philoſophers, gathered from them many of thoſe obſervations 
with which he has abundantly enriched poſterity. He took a par- 
ticular journey to Sparta, to ſearch the archives of that famous 
commonwealth, to underitand thoroughly the model of their an- 
cient government, the hiſtory of their legiſlators, their kings, and 
their ephori; and digeſted all their memorable deeds and ſayings 
with ſo much care, that he has not omitted even thoſe of their 
women. 

The circumſtances of Plutarch's life are not known, and there- 
fore cannot be related with any exactneſs. He was married, and 
his wife's name was Timoxena, as Rualdus conjectures with pro- 
bability. He had ſeveral children, and among them two ſons, 
one called Plutarch after himſelf, the-other Lamprias, in memory 
of his grandfather. Lamprias was he, of all his, children, who 
ſeems to have inherited his father's philoſophy ; and to him we 
owe the table or catalogue of Plutarch's writings, and, perhaps 
allo, his“ Apophthegms.”” He had a nephew, Sextus Charoneus, 


Who taught the emperor Marcus Aurelius the Greek tongue, and 


was much honoured by him. Some think, that the Critic Longi- 
nus was of his family; and, Apuleius, in his“ Metamorpholes,” 
athrms himſelf to be deſcended from him, 

On 
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On what occaſion, and at what time of his life, he went to 
Rome, how long he lived there, and when he finally returned to 
his own country, are all uncertain : likewiſe, how he was made 
known to Trajan, who beſtowed upon him the conſular ornaments, 
and cauſed an edict to be paſſed, that nothing thould be done with- 
out his knowledge and approbation. It is generally ſuppoſed, that 
Trajan, being a private man when Plutarch firſt came to Rome, 
was, among other nobility, one of his auditors. This wiſe em- 
peror made uſe of him in his councils; at leaſt, much of the hap- 
pineſs of his reign has been imputed to Plutarch. We are equally 
at a loſs, concerning the time of his abode in the Imperial city; 
which, however, at different times, 1s not imagined to fall much 
ſhort of forty years. The delire of viſiting his native country, fo 
natural to all men, and eſpecially when growing old, prevailed with 
him at length to leave Italy; and, at his return, he was unani- 
moully choſen archon or chief magiſtrate of Chæronca, and not 
long after admitted into the number of the Delphic Apollo's 
prieſts. We have no particular account of his death, either as to 
the manner of it, or the year; only it is evident that he lived, aud 
continued his ſudics, to an extreme old age, 

POCOCKE (Dr. Epwakp), a moſt learned Engliſhman, and 
famous particularly for his great {Il in the Oriental languages, was 
born at Ox ford, Nov. 8, 1604. He was ſent early to the free- 
ſchool of Lhame in that county; and, at fourteen, entered a 
commoner of Magdalen-Hall in Oxtord, whence, about two years 
after, he removed to Corpus-Chriſti-College. Beſides the uſual 
academical courſes, wiich he purſued with much diligence, he read 
very carefully the belt Greek and Roman writers: but, applying 
himſelt afterwards to the Eaſtern languages, that branch of learn- 
ing proved ſo agreeable to him, that it became the chief object of 
his {ſtudies during the reit of his life. He took his bachelor of arts 
degree in 162 2; and, Lud. de Dieu publiſhing a Syriac verſion of 
the © Apocalyple” at Leyden the following year, our author, after 
1 his example, began to prepare thole four“ Epiltles,” which were 
| {till wanting to a complete edition of the New Teltament in that 
language. Theſe “ Epiitles”” were, the ſecond of Peter, ſecond 
| and third of John, and that of Jude. "They were publithed in 
| 1629, when he was ordained priett, having entered into deacon's 
( orders ſome time before; and being appointed chaplain to the . 
Engliſh faQtory at Aleppo, by the interelt of Selden, he arrived at 4 
that place, atter a long voyage, Oct. 17, 1630. His ſituation in 
the Eatt furniſhed an opportunity of accomplithing his {kill in the 
| Arabic tongue: and he lixewile endeavoured to get a further inſylit, £ 
= it poflible, into the Hebrew; but ſoon found it fruitleſs, the Jews - 
| there being very illiterate. He alſo improved himſelf in the Ethi- 1 
opic and Syriac ; of which lait he made a grammar, with a prauis, 
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for his own uſe. Oct. 30, 1631, he received a commiſſion from 
Laud, then bithop of London, to buy for him ſuch ancient Greek 
coins, and ſuch manuſcripts, either in Greek or the Oriental 


3 re 


A 


languages, as he ſhould judge moſt proper for an univerſity library; 


which commiſſion Pococke executed to the beſt of his power. In 
1034, the plague raged furiouſly at Aleppo ; many of the mer- 
chants fled two days journey from the city, and dwelt in tents upon 
the mountains: Pococke did not ſtir, yet neither he nor any of the 


. Engliſh catched the infection. In 1636, he received a letter from 


Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, informing him of his deſign 
to found an Arabic lecture at Oxford, and of naming him to 
the univerſity for his firſt profeſſor: upon which agreeable news, 
he preſently ſettled his affairs at Aleppo, and took the firit oppor- 
tunity of returning home. On his arrival at Oxford this year, he 
took a bachelor of divinity's degree in July, and entered on the 
profeſſorſhip in Auguſt: however, the next year, when his friend 
Mr. John Graves concerted his voyage to Egypt, it was thought 


expedient by Laud, that Pococke ſhould attend him to Conſtan- 


tinople, in order to perfect himſelf in the Arabic language, and 
to purchaſe more manuſcripts. During his abode here, he became, 
for ſome time, chaplain to Sir Peter Wych, then the Engliſh am- 

In 1639, he received ſeveral letters from his friends, and par- 
ticularly from the archbiſhop, preſſing him to return home: and 
accordingly, embarking in Augult 1640, he landed in Italy, and 
palled from thence to Paris. On his return to London, he had the 
misfortune to find the archbiſhop in the Tower, and the nation in 
ſuch confuſion, that all his deſigns in Arabic, and all the expecta- 
tions entertained of him, as the firſt perſon in Europe for Oriental 
learning, appeared now to be at an end. In 1643, he was pre- 


ſented by his college, of which he had been made fellow in 1628, 


to the rectory of Childrey in Berkſhire: and, the military ſtate of 
Oxford rendering the duties of his profeſſorſhip impracticable, he 
retired to his living, and diſcharged the duties of a worthy pariſh- 
prieſt, He did not eſcape the common fate of the Royaliſts in 
thoſe times: the profits of his profeſſorſhip, after the death of Laud 
in 1644, being ſeized by the ſequeſtrators, as part of the prelate's 
eſtate. However, as his very extraordinary merit and amiable 
qualities procured him friends on all ſides, ſo, in 1647, he was re- 
ſtored to the ſalary of his lecture by the intereſt of Selden; and, to 
preſerve him from the outrages of the ſoldiery, he obtained a pro- 
tection under.'the hand and ſeal of general Fairfax, by the appli- 
cation of Dr. George Ent. In 1648, at the recommendation of 
Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Hammond, he was nominated Hebrew pro- 
feſſor at Oxford, with the canonry of Chriſt-Church annexed 
thereto, by the king, then a priſoner in the Ille of Wight; and 
was ſoon after voted into the ſame lecture by the committee of 
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parliament; but ejected from his canonry the year after, for not 
ſubſcribing the engagement. In the midft of theſe perſecutions, 
he not only continued to read his lectures with the ſame diligence 
as before, but alſo publiſhed this year his © Specimen Hiſtoria: 
Arabum.” It is a ſhort diſcourſe in Arabic, with a Latin tranſlation 
and notes by him; to which is added, an « Elenchus Scriptorum 
Arabicorum,” In 1650, a vote was paſſed, to deprive him of his 
lectures, and to turn him out of the univerſity ; but he was ſaved 
from the effect of it by the interceſſion of a great part of that body, 
almoſt all of whom had been placed there by the parliament. In 
2652, he was one of thoſe concerned in preparing the intended edi- 
tion of the Polyglott Bible. In 1655, he publiſhed his “ Porta 
Moſis ;” a work containing {ix prefatory diſcourſes of Maimonides, 
which relate in a very clear method the hiſtory and nature of the 
Talmud, and the Jewiſh faith and diſcipline. In 1658, he pub- 
liſhed, © The Annals of Eutychius,” in purſuance of a promile he 
had made ſome years before to Sclden, In 1659, when the fe- 
cluded members of the Houſe of Commons were reſtored to their 
ſeats in parliament, he was, by the intereit of Dr. Wallis, who had 
always been his friend, reſtored to his canonry of Chriſt-Church ; 
in which he was firmly fixed the year after, at the return of the king. 
Being now re-inſtated at Oxford, he took his doctor of divinity's 
degree; and continued afterwards to diſcharge the duties of both 
his lectures, and to give the world, to the end of his life, new 
proofs of his unrivalled {kill in Oriental learning. In 1663, our 
author publiſhed at Oxford, Gregorii Abu] Farajii Hiſtoria Dy- 
naſtiarum,”” in 4to. 
Some time after, Fell, dean of Chriſt-Church, having concerted 
a ſcheme for a Commentary” upon the Old Teſtament, to be 
written by ſome learned hands in that univerſity, engaged our au- 
thor to take a ſhare. This gave occaſion to his © Commentaries” 
upon Micah and Malachi, publiſhed in 167%; after which he 
finiſhed thoſe upon Hoſea and Joel, publiſhed in 1691. Pococke 
died Sept. 10, 1691, in his 87th year; and was interred in the ca- 
thedral of Chriſt-Church, where a monument, with an inſcription, 
is erected to his memory. He had married a gentlewoman in 1646, 
while he was reſident upon his living in Berkſhire ; by whom he 
had nine children. We.have only an account of his eldeſt ſon Ed- 
ward Pococke, who, under his father's direction, publiſhed, in 
167 1, 4to. with a Latin tranſlation, an Arabic piece, entitled, 
« Philoſophus Autodidactus; five, Epiſtola Abu Jaafar Ebn To— 
hail de Hai Ebn Yokdhan, &c. Mr. Pococke had alſo prepared 
an Arabic hiitory, with a Latin verſion, and put it to the preſs at 
Oxford; but, not being worked off when his father died, he with- 
drew it, upon a diſguſt at not fuccecding his father in the Hebrew 
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POCOCKE (RicnaRD), D. D. (who was diſtantly related to 
the learned Orientaliſt Dr. Edward Pococke, being fon of Mr. 
Richard Pococke, ſequeſtrator of the church of All-Saints in 
Southampton, and head-maſter of the free-ſchool there, by the only 
daughter of the reverend Mr. Iſaac Milles, miniſter of Highcleer 
in Hampſhire, was born at Southampton in 1704. He received 


his ſchool- learning there, and his academical education at Corpus- 


Chriſti-College, Oxford ; took his degree of LL. B. May 5, 1731; 
and that of LL. D. (being then precentor of Liſmore) June 28, 
1733 ; together with Dr. Secker, then rector of St. James's, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. He began his travels into 
the Eaſt in 17g7, and returned in 1742, and was made precentor 


of Waterford in 1744. In 1743, he publiſhed the firſt part of 


thoſe travels, under the title of «© A Deſcription of the Faſt, and 
of ſome other Countries, Vol. I. Obfervations on Egypt.” In 
1745, he printed the ſecond volume under the ſame title,“ Ob- 


ſervations on Palæſtine or the Holy-Land, Syria, Meſopotamia, 


Cyprus, and Candia,” which he dedicated to the earl of Cheſter- 
field, then made lord- lieutenant of Ireland; attended his lordſhip 


thither as one of his domeltic chaplains, and was ſoon after ap- 


pointed by his lordſhip archdeacon of Dublin. March 1756, he 
was promoted by the duke of Devonſhire (then lord-lieutenant) to 
the biſhopric of Olfory, vacant by the death of Dr. Edward Mau- 
rice. He was tranſlated by the king's letter from Offory to Elphin 
in June 1763, biſhop Gore of Elphin being then promoted to 


| Meath : but, biſhop Gore finding a great ſum was to be paid to his 


predeceſſor's executors for the houſe at Ardbraceon, declined taking 
out his patent; and therefore biſhop Pococke in July was tranllated 
by the duke of .Northumberland directly to the fee of Meath, and 
died in the month of September the ſame year, ſuddenly, of an 
apoplectie {lroke, whilit he was in the courſe of his vilitation. He 
was a great traveller, and vilited other places beſides the Eaſt. 
— Cj 1 

POCOCK (Sir GEORG H), K. B. one of the vice- preſidents 
of the Marine- Society, ſon of the reverend Thomas Pocock, M. A. 
F. R. S. and chaplain to Greenwich-Hoſpital, and Joice his wife 
(daughter of James Maſter, of Eaſt- Langton, in Kent, Eſq. by 
Joice, only daughter of Sir Chriſtopher Turnor, knight, a baron 
of the exchequer in the time of Charles II.) was born March 6, 
1706. At twelve years of age, he began his profeſſion in the navy 
under his uncle Sir George Byng, afterwards created. lord-viſcount 
Lorrington. In 1718, he ſerved on board the fleet, in that me- 
morable victory off Sicily; and went through the different ranks of 
his profeſſion with diſtinguiſhed aſſiduity. In February 1754, he 
had a confiderable command in the Ealt-Indies, where he conti- 
nued till, in 1758, he commanded, as admiral in chief, the Briuſh 
ticet there, and, with an inferior force, gained three {tonal victories 
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over the French; for which the thanks of the Eaſt-India- Company 
were voted him in 1759. He was afterwards engaged in ſome 
ſevere but ſucceſsful attions; and returned to England with much 
honour in 1760. He was appointed in 1761, commander in chief 
of the naval force againſt the Havannah, in the taking of which 
he rendered his name immortal. Through a diſguſt at the appoint- 
ment of Sir Hugh Palliſer to the governorſhip of Greenwich-Hoſ- 
pital, this gallant veteran relinquithed the emolument of his half- 
pay, which, had he retained it till his death, it is ſaid, would have 
amounted to 80,000l. He was reſpected by his enemies abroad, 
eſteemed and beloved by his officers, and adored by all the ſailors. 
He died at his houſe in Charles-Street, Berkley-Square, April g, 
1792, aged 87. His remains were interred in the family-vault at 
T wickenham, near thoſe of his lady, by whom he left one ſon, 
George Pocock, Eſq. F. R. S. who is married to Miſs Long, of 
the merchant's family; and one daughter, married to the late earl 
Powlet, who died in 1788, and by whom ſhe had three ſons. 


 POGGIUS BRACCIOLINUS, a man of great parts and 
f learning, who flouriſhed at the time when learning was reviving in 
Europe, and himſelf contributed not a little to it, was deſcended 

from a family of good rank, and born in 1380 at Terranuova, a 
town in the territories of Florence. He was ſent to Florence in 
1398, and there learned Latin under John of Ravenna, and Greek 
of Emanuel Chryſoloras. His education being finiſhed, he went 
to Rome, under the pontificate of Boniface IX. and was taken into 
the ſervice of the cardinal de Bari, who was Ludolf Marramoro, 
a Neapolitan. Afterwards he had the place of writer of the apo- 
ſtolic letters, which he held ten years; and then was made ſecre— 
tary to the pope, in which office he continued forty years. 

In 1414, while the council of Conſtance was litting, ſome car- 
dinals and nobles of Rome ſent him to this place, in fearch of an— 
cient authors: and he executed his commiſhon ſo well, that here 
and in the parts adjacent he found a conſiderable number. Pog- 
gius afterwards travelled to England, and ſtayed ſome time in Lon- 
don: he vilited the monaſteries here, in hopes of finding ſome an- 
cient manuſcripts, but was not fo ſucceſsful as in Germany. Some 
ſay, that pope Martin V. ſent him alſo to Hungary; but the cir- 
cumſtances of this journey are no where related. It is ſaid, that 
he was a long time at Bologna and Ferrara: and there is reaſon to 
think, that he was toſſed about ſome years from place to place by 
the troubles of the times. He determined at length to ſettle and 
to marry. He had already three ſons by a miſtreſs, though he was 
an eccleſiaſtic. He married a Florentine lady in 1435, when he 
was fifty-four, who was young, beautiful, and of an illuſtrious and 
ancient family, but not a Jarge fortune : he took her to Rome, and 
had ſeveral children by her. He continued ſtill in his office, of 
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apoſtolic fecretary, which he held under ſeven popes, including the 
ſpace of forty years. Notwithſtanding this, he was not rich ; and 
we find him complaining of his circumſtances, eſpecially now his 
family was increaſed, in ſome of his letters. In 1453, the place 
of ſecretary to the republic of Florence was offered him, and he 


accepted it with pleaſure : quitting Rome, though not without re- 


luctance, on account of friends left behind him. Though he was 
full 72, he applied himſelf to ſtudy more intenſely than ever: and, 


in that laſt period of his life, though he had an employment which 


took up much of his time, compoſed the moſt conſiderable of his 
works. His love of retirement induced him to build a country- 
houſe near Florence, which he called his academy, and in which 
he took much delight. Some have imagined, that his“ Hiſtory of 
Florence,” was written here, He dicd at this villa in 1459. aged 
79, and left a wife and fix children. Five of them were ſons, and 
became all diſtinguiſhed by their abilities. John Francis, the 
youngeſt, was much eſteemed by Leo X. who made him his ſecre- 
tary, Some have given the name of John Francis to Poggins him- 
ſelf, as others have that of Charles; but his real name was Poggio 
di Guccio Bracciolini, his father's name being Guccio, and Brac- 
ciolini that of his family. | 
Poggius appears by his works to have had a great paſſion for let- 
ters, and as great a regard for thoſe that cultivated them. He ex- 
celled in Greek and Latin literature, and was one of the principal 


reſtorers of it. 
— — 


POLE (RecinALD), cardinal, and archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was deſcended from royal blood, being a younger fon of Sir Richard 
Pole, lord Montague, coulin-german to Henry VII. and Margaret, 
daughter of George duke of Clarence, younger brother to king Ed- 
ward IV. He was born, probably, at Stoverton-Caſtle in Stafford- 
ſhire, in 1500; and, at ſeven years of age, ſent to be inſtructed in 
grammar by the Carthuſians, in the monaſtery at Shene, near Rich- 


mond in Surrey. At twelve, he became a nobleman of Magdalen 


College in Oxford; where the famous Linacre and William Lati- 
mer, two great maſters of thoſe times in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, were his chief preceptors. He took a bachelor of arts 
degree at fifteen, and entered into deacon's orders; and, in 1517, 
the year that Luther began to preach againit indulgences, was made 


a prebendary of Saliſbury ; to which the deanery of Exeter, and 


other preferments, were ſoon after added, by the bounty of his rela- 
tion Henry VIII. who directed his breeding to the church, with a 
deſign to raiſe him to the higheſt dignities im it. 

Pole being now nineteen, and having laid a good ground-work 
of Jearning at Oxford, it was determined to ſend him, by way of 
completing hi t education, to Italy; for which a ſupport ſuitable 
to his rank was provided by the king, who allowed him a large 
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yearly penſion, beſides the profits of his dignities. On his arrival, 
4 viſited ſeveral univerſities, and then fixed at Padua, where he en- 
tered into familiarity with Leonicus, a great philoſopher and Gre- 
cian, Longolius, Bembus, and Lupſet a learned Englithman, 
From Padua he went to Venice, where he continued for ſome 
time, and then viſited other parts of Italy, Having ſpent five years 
abroad, he was recalled home; but, being deſirous to fee the jubi- 
lee, which was celebrated this year at Rome, he went to that city : 
whence, paſling by Florence, he returned to England, where he 
arrived about the end of 1525. | 
He was received by the king, queen, court, and all the nobility, 
with great affection and honour ; and much careſſed, not only for. 
his learning, but for the ſweetneſs of his nature, and politeneſs of 
his manners. Devotion, however, and ſtudy, being what he ſblely 
delighted in, he retired to his old habitation among the Carthuſians 
at Shene, where he ſpent two years 1n the free enjoyment of them. 
Then Henry VIII. began to ſtart doubts concerning the lawfulneſs 
of his marriage with Catharine of Spain, in order to a divorce ; 
and Pole, foreſeeing the troubles conſequent upon this, and how 
he muſt needs be involved in them, reſolved to withdraw, and ob- 
tained leave of his majelty to go to Paris. Here he continued in 
quiet, till the king, proſecuting the affair of the divorce, and ſend- 
ing to the moſt noted univerſities in Europe for their opinion upon 
the illegitimacy of his marriage, commanded him to concur with 
= his agents in procuring the ſubſcriptions and ſeal of that of Paris. 
t Pole left the affair to the commiſſioners; excuſing himſelf to the 
king, as unfit for the employ, ſince his ſtudies had lain another 
way. Henry was angry; upon which Pole returned to England, in 
order to pacity him, and then retired to Shene, where he continued 
= two years. Henry at length perceiving, that the court of Rome 
| reſolved to oppoſe the affair of the divorce, conceived a refolution 
to [ſhake off their authority, and to rely upon his own ſubjects. 
Pole was preſſed again, and repaired to the king, with a deſign to 
give him ſatisfaction ; but, his conſcience checking him the mo- 
ment he was about to ſpeak, he could not utter a word. The ex- 
tremity inſpired him with courage; and, quitting his former pur— 
poſe, he ſpoke point-blank againſt the divorce. Ihe king, highly 
enraged, laid his hand upon his poniard, with a deſign to kill him; 
but was overcome with the ſimplicity and ſubmiſſion of his kinſ- 
man's addreſs, and diſmiſſed him in tolerable temper. Pole, how- 
ever, apprehenſive of further danger, thought it prudent to with- 
draw, and got his majeſty's leave to travel again, who was ſo ſatis- 
fed with his intentions, that he continued his penſion for ſome 
time. | ; 
The firſt place he went to was Avignon, in the province of Nar- 
bonne in France. This town was under the pope!s juriſdiction, 
and Pole continued there unmoleſted tor a year; but, the air not 
| | agreeing 
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agreeing with his conſtitution, he left it, and went to Padua. In 
this beloved univerſity he fixed his reſidence a ſecond time, making 
excurſions now and then to Venice; and devoted himſelf to ſtudy, 


py ** * 


and the converſation of the learned. Thus the days paſſed very 


agreeably in Italy, while freſh troubles were riſing in England. 
Henry had not only divorced Catharine, but married Anne Bo- 
leyne, and reſolved to throw off the papal yoke, and aſſert his right 
to the ſupremacy, with the title of ſupreme head of the church. 
To this end he procured a book to be written in defence of that 
title, by Sampſon, biſhop of Chicheſter, which he immediately 
ſent tor Pole's confirmation, who would willingly have deferred his 
anſwer : but Henry not admitting this, Pole, taking courage from 
the ſecurity of the pope's protection, not only diſapproved the 
king's divorce, and ſeparation from the apoſtolic ſee, in anſwer for 
the preſent, but ſhortly after drew up his piece, “ Pro Unitate Ec- 
cleftaſtica,” and ſent it to Henry. Henry, diſpleaſed with Pole, 
under pretence of wanting ſome paſlages to be explained, ſent for 
him to England: but Pole, aware that to deny the king's ſupre- 
macy, which was the principal ſcope of his book, was high treaſon 
there, and conſidering the fate of More and Fither, refuſed to obey 
the call. The king therefore reſolved to keep meaſures with him 
no longer ; and accordingly his penſion was withdrawn, he was 
ſtripped of all his dignities in England, and an act of attainder 
paſſed againſt him. 

He was abundantly compenſated for theſe loſſes and ſufferings by 
the bounty of the pope and emperor. He had been created a car- 
dinal, in January 1535-6, and ſoon after was ſent by the pope with 
the character of nuncio both to France and Flanders ; that, being 
near England, he might hold correſpondence with the Catholics 
there, in order to keep them ſtedfaſt in the faith. At Paris he was 
received very honourably by the king, but did not ſtay long there ; 
for Henry being informed of it, fent to demand him of the French 
monarch ; and afterwards, by ſetting a price upon his head, and 
employing every means to catch him, ſo ferreted him from place to 
place, that Pole was forced at length to take refuge in Rome. He 
was now employed in negotiations and tranſactions of high con- 
cern; was conſulted by the pope in all affairs relating to kings and 
ſovereign princes ; was one of his legates at the council of Trent; 
and, laſtly, his penman, when occaſion required. The tranquillity 
of Rome being ſoon after diſturbed by the wars in France, and on 
the borders of Italy, Pole retired to a monaſtery in the territory of 
Verona, where he lived agreeable to his natural humour, till the 
death of our Edward VI. in July 1553. 

On the acceſſion of queen Mary, he was appointed legate for 
England, as the fitteſt inſtrument to reduce this k n dom to an obe- 
dience to the pope; but did not think it ſafe to venture his perſon 
thither, till he knew the queen's intentions with regard to the re- 
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eſtabliſhment of the Romiſh religion, and alfo whether the act of 
attainder, which had paſſed againſt him under Henry, and been 
confirmed by Edward, was repealed. However, it was not long 
before he received ſatisfaction upon both theſe points; and then he 
ſet out for England, by way of Germany, Oct. 1353. The em- 
peror, ſuſpecting a deſign in queen Mary to marry Pole, contrived 
means to ſtop his progreſs ; nor did he arrive there till November 
1554, when her marriage with Philip of Spain was completed. 
On his arrival he was conducted to the archbithop's palace at Lam- 
beth, Cranmer being then attainted and impriſoned; and, on the 
27th, went to the parliament, and made a Jong and grave ſpeech, 
inviting them to a reconciliation with the apoſtolic ſee ; whence, he 
faid, he was ſent by the common paſtor ef Chriſtendom, to reduce 
them, who had long {trayed from the encloſure of the church. 
This ſpeech of Pole occaſioned ſome motion in the queen, which 
ſhe vainly thought was a child quickencd in her belly: ſo that the 
Joy of the times was redoubled, fome not {crupling to fay, that, as 
John the Baptiſt leaped in his mother's belly at the ſalutation of the 
Virgin, ſo here the like happineſs attended the ſalutation of Chrilt's 
vicar. | | 2 
The parliament being abfolved by Pole, all went to the royal 
chapel, where Te Deum was ſung on the occaſion : and thus, the 
pape's authority being now reſtored, the cardinal two days after- 
wards made his public entry into London, with all the ſolemnities 
of a legate ; and prelently ſet about the buſineſs of reforming the 
church trom hereſy. In the mean time pope Julius, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor Marcellus, foon after dying, the queen recommended Pole to 
3 the popedom ; but Peter Caraffa, who took the name of Paul IV. 
| was elected, before her difpatches arrived. 

Pole had now the fole management and regulation of eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs in England; and at firſt gave many proots of his good 
temper : how ſunſuitably to it policy and a falſe religion led him to 
act afterwards, the perſecutions under queen Mary muſt ever be a 
fad but undeniable proof. Pole's concurrence, however, in theſe 
butcheries, did not ſccure him againit the attacks of his old enemy 
Paul IV. who, upon various pretences, accuſed him as a ſuſpected 
heretic ; ſummoned him to Rome to anſwer the charge; and, de- 
priving him of his la gantine powers, conferred them upon Peyto, 
a Franciſcan friar, whom he had made a cardinal for that purpoſe. 
The new legate was upon the road for England, when queen Mary, 
apprized of his buſineſs, aſſumed ſome of her father's ſpirit, and 
forbad him at his peril to ſet foot upon Engliſh ground. Pole how- 
ever wer no fooner informed of the pontiff's pleaſure, or rather 
diſpleaſure, than, out of that implicit veneration which he con- 
ſtantly and unalterably preſerved for the apoſtolic ſee, he voluntarily 
laid down the enſigns of the legate, and forebore the exerciſe of its 
power; diſpatching his truity miniſter Ornameto to _ 
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letters clearing him in ſuch ſubmiſſive terms, as even melted the ob- 
durate heart of Paul. The cardinal was reſtored to his legantine 
powers ſoon after, but did not live to enjoy them a full twelvemonth, 
being ſeized with a double quartan ague, which carried him off, 
Nov. 18, 1558. After lying forty days in (tate at Lambeth, he 
was carried to Canterbury, and there interred. 


POLIDORO (de Caravacio), an eminent Italian painter, fo 
called from the place of his birth, in the duchy of Milan, where 
he was born in 1495. He went to Rome at the time when Leo X. 
was railing ſome new edifices in the Vatican; and, not knowing 
how to get his bread otherwiſe, for he was very young, he hired 
himſelf as a day-labourer to carry ſtones and mortar for the maſons 
there at work. He drudged this way till he was eighteen, when 
one part of his buſineſs brought him to think of painting. It ha 
pened, that ſeveral young painters were employed by Raphael in 
the ſame place to execute his deſigns. Polidoro, who often carried 
them mortar to make their freſco, was touched with the fight of 
the paintings, and ſolicited by his genius to turn painter. In this 
diſpoſition, he was very officious and complaiſant to the young pain- 
ters, puſhed himſelf into their acquaintance, and opened to them 
his intention : whereupon they gave him proper leſſons, which em- 
boldened him to proceed. He applied himſelf with all his might 
to deſigning, and advanced ſo prodigiouſly, that Raphael was alto- 
niſhed, and ſet him to work with the other young painters; and he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo much from all the reſt, that, as he had the 
greatelt ſhare in executing his maſter's deſ1gns in the Vatican, fo he 
had the greateſt glory. He aſſociated himſelf at firſt with Matu- 
reno, and their friendſhip laſted till the death of the latter, who 
died of the plague in 1526. After this, Polidoro, having by his 

aſſiſtance filled Rome with his pieces, thought to have enjoyed his 
_ eaſe, and the fruits of his labours; when the Spaniards in 1527, 
beſieging that city, all the men of art were forced to fly, or elle 
were ruined by the miſeries of the war. In this exigence Polidoro 
retired to Naples, where he was obliged to work for ordinary pati!- 
ters, and had no opportunity of making himſelf noted. Sceing 
himſelf without buſineſs, and forced to ſpend what he had got at 
Rome, he went to Sicily; andy underſtanding architecture as well 
as painting, the citizens of Meſſina employed him to make the tri- 
umphal arches for the reception of Charles V. coming from I unis. 
This being finiſhed, finding nothing to be done anſwerable to the 
grandeur of his genius, and having no temptation to flay but the 
careſſes of a woman he loved, he thought of returning to Rome. 
In this reſolution, he drew his money out of the bank of Metina ; 
which his fervant underſtanding the night before his departure, con- 
federated with other rogues, ſeized him in his bed, ſtrangled him, 
and jitabbed him. He was now in his 48th year. 1 he murderrrs 
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carried the body to the door of his miſtreſs, that it might be thought 
he was killed there by ſome rival : yet, by God's providence, the 
murder was diſcovered. The aſſaſſins fled, and every body piticd 
his untimely fate. Among others, his ſervant, in the general ſor- 
row, without fear of any one's ſuſpecting him, came to make la- 
mentations over him; when a Sicthan count, one of Polidoro's 
friends, watching him, obſerved his grief not to be at all natural, 
and thereupon had him taken upon ſuſpicion. He made a very bad 
defence ; and, being put to the torture, confeſſed all, and was con- 
demned to be drawn to pieces by four horſes. The citizens of 
Meſſina expreſſed a hearty concern for Polidoro's untimely end, and 
interred his corple honourably in the cathedral church. 

POLIGNAC (MeLcntoR de), a fine genius of France, and a 
cardinal, was born of an ancient and noble family at Puy, in 1662. 
He was ſent early to Paris, to learn the languages ; and afterwards 
ſtudied philoſophy at Harcourt, where he began to thew an original 

enius When cardinal de Bouillon went to Rome to the election 
of Alexander VIII. he engaged Polignac to attend him ; and in- 
troduced him to that pope, who was infinitely charmed with his 
fine parts and addreſs. So was Lewis XIV. to whom he became 
known at his return, and by whom he was ſoon after ſent ambaſ- 
fador extraordinary to Poland : where, after the death of Sobieſki, 
he formed a project of procuring the ſucceſſion for the prince of 
Conti, and gave aſſurances to his court of effecting it; but theſe 
proving vain, he returned to France a little diſgraced, and retired 
for three years. Then he was reſtored to favour, and fent to Rome 
as auditor of the rota. Returning home, he was employed in af- 
fairs of the greateſt importance: was plenipotentiary at the congreſs 
of Utrecht, during which pope Clement XI. created him a cardi- 
nal. He was in the conclave, when Benedi& XIII. was choſen in 
1724 Upon the acceſſion of Lewis XV. he was appointed to re- 
fide at Rome, as miniſter of France; and did not return till 1732, 
He died in 1741, in his 80th year. He had been received into the 
French Academy in 1704; into the Academy of Sciences in 1713; 
into that of the Belles Lettres in 1717: and he would have been an 
ornament to any ſociety, having all the accompliſhments*of a man 
of parts and learning. He left behind him a Latin poem, which 
treats of God, the foul, atoms, motion, vacuum, and other ſu— 
blime points, in ſuch a manner, as to inculcate doctrines upon each 
Juſt oppoſite to thofe of Lucretius. His work has been much ad- 
mired, as poſſeſſing many qualities which form a perfect poem. 

— 

POLITIAN (AS FETo), in Latin Politianus, a moſt ingenjous 
and learned Italian, was born at Monte Pulciano in Fuſcany, July 
1454 He learned the Greek tongue under Andronicus of I heffa- 
lonica, and made a great progrcls init; inſomuch that he is ſaid to 

1 have 
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have written verſes both in Greek and Latin, when he was not 
more than twelve years of age. He ſtudied alſo the Platonic phi- 
Joſophy under Marſilius Ficinus, and that of Ariſtotle under Argy- 
ropylus. The firſt work that procured him reputation, Was a 
poem upon the tournament of Julian de Medicis; and ſome time 
after, when the ſame Julian was aſſaſſinated by the Pazzi, Politian 
took occation to write the hiſtory of that conſpiracy, which was alſo 
wonderfully cried up. He was made profeiior of the Greek and 
Latin tongues at Florence; and acquired ſo much glory by his lec- 
tires, that the ſcholars left Demetrius Chalcondylas, although a na- 
tive of Greece, and a very learned man, for the ſake of hearing 
him. Politian's reputation increaſed more and more, when he pub- 
liſhed his Latin verſion of © Herodian,” his „ Miſcellanea,” and 
his “ Latin Poems.” He did a great deal towards promoting the 
revival of letters; and, had he lived longer, would doubtlefs have 
enriched the commonwealth of learning with: excellent Works: : but 


he died at forty years of age, in 1494. 


POLLUX (Juris), an ancient Greek writer, who douriſhed) in 
the reign of the emperor Commodus, was born at Naucrates, a 
town in Egypt. He had his education under ſophiſts, and became 
eminent in giammatical and critical learning. He taught rhetoric 
at Athens, and acquired ſo much reputation, that he was advanced 
to be preceptor of the emperor Commodus. He drew up for his 
uſe, and inſcribed to him, while his father Marcus Antoninus was 
living, an “ Onomaſlticon, or Greek Vocabulary,“ divided into ten 
books. He wrote many other works, none of which are come 
down tous, He lived fifty- cight years. | | 

— SL Ji OI 
 POLY#MNUS, the name of many eminent perſonages egen 
in ancient writers. There was among them Julius Polyænus, of 
whom ſome Greek epigrams arc extant, in the firſt book of the 

« Anthologia.” The Polyænus, whom ir concerns us "moſt to 
know any thing of, is the author of the eight books of the“ Stra- 
tagems of illuſtrious Commanders in War.“ He appears to have 
been a Macedonian, and probably a ſoltlier in the younger part af 
his life; although that is not certain. He was undoubtedly a rhe- 
torician, and a leader of cauſes; and as to the time in which he 
lived, that appezrs manifeſtly from the dedication of his work to the 
emperors Antoninus and Verus, whoſe reigus lay towards the latter 
part of the ſecond century. He compoſed other works beſides the 
&« dtratagemata.” If death had not prevente: d. he would have 
Written“ Memorabilia of the E mperors Antoninus and Verus :? 
for he makes a promiſe of this in the preface to his 1xth book of 
«By atagems. Elo 
POLYBIUS, an adele hiltorian, of Megalopolis, a city of 
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Arcadia, was the ſon of Lycortas, general of the Achaians, who 
were then the molt powerful republic in Greece. He was born in 
the fourth year of the 143d Olympiad, or in the 548th year of the 
building of Rome, or about 200 years before Chrilt ; and began to 
flouriſh in the times of Ptolemy Philometor. When he was twenty- 
four years of age, the Achaians ſent him and'his father Lycortas 
ambaſſadors to the Egyptian king; and the ſon had afterwards the 
ſame honour, when he was deputed to go to the Roman conſul, who 
made war upon king Perſeus in Theſſaly. In the conſulſhips of 
- ZEmilius Pætus, and Julius Pennus, a thouſand Achaians were ſum- 
moned to Rome, that ſtate being ſuſpected of deſigns againſt the 
Romans; and were there detained {eventeen years. Polybius was 
one of them, and was then thirty-eight years of age. He thought 
he could make no exact deſcription of places, nor depend enough 
on the credit of memorials, unleſs he had examined every thing 
upon the ſpot. Polybius reſolved therefore to be well acquainted 
with many places, as well of Europe, as of Aſia and Africa: and 
he uſed Scipio's authority to procure veſſels fit to ſail on the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is certain alſo, that he paſſed the Alps, and one part of 
Gaul, in order to repreſent truly Hannibal's paſſage into Italy; and, 
fearing to omit the leaſt circumſtance of the fame Scipio's actions, 
he travelled all over Spain, and ſtopped particularly at New Car- 
thage, that he might ſtudy more carefully the ſituation of it. 
Beſides theſe travels on ſet purpoſe, he was carried much about, by 
14 reaſon of his connections at Rome. He attended Scipio when Car- 
thage was deſtroyed, and was with Mummius at the burning of 
Corinth. | 
Though Polybius's main point was the hiſtory of the Romans, 
whoſe language he had learned with great care, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment ot their empire, yet he had in his eye the general hiſtory of 
the times in which he lived; and therefore he gave the name of 
« Catholic or Univerſal,” to his hiſtory : nor was this at all incon- 
ſiſtent with his general purpoſe, there being ſcarcely any nations at 
that time in the known world, which had not ſome difference with, 
or dependence upon, the Romans. Of forty books which he coin- 
poſed, there remain but the firſt five entire; with an epitome of the 
twelve following, which is ſuppoſed to have been done by that great 
aſſertor of Roman liberty, Marcus Brutus: for Brutus delighted in 
nothing more than in reading hiſtory ; and is known to have been 
ſo particularly fond of Polybius, that, even in the laſt and moſt un- 
fortunate hours of his life, he amuſed himſelf not only in reading, 
but alſo in abridging his hiſtory. The ſpace of time included in 
this hiſtory, is 33 years. Polybius died at eighty-two years of age, 
of an illneſs, occaſioned by a fall from his horſe, as Lucian relates 
in his © Macrobii.” His death happened ſeventeen years before the 


birth of Cicero. ; 
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. POLYCARP, an apoſtolic father of the Chriſtian church, was 


born in Nero's reign, probably at Smyrna, a city of Ionia in Afia- 
Minor, where he was educated at the expence of Caliſto, a- noble 
matron of great piety and charity. In his younger years he is ſaid 
to be inſtructed in the Chriſtian faith by Bucolus, biſhop of that 
lace : but, be that as it may, he was unqueſtionably a diſciple of 
St. John the Evangeliſt, and familiarly converſed with other of the 
apoſtles. At a proper age, Bucolus ordained him a deacon and ca- 
techiſt of his church; and, upon the death of that prelate, he ſuc- 
ceeded him in the bifhopric. To this he was conſecrated by St. 
John; who alſo directed his“ Apocalyptical Epiſtle,” among ſix 
others to him, under the title of the“ Angel of the Church of 
Smyrna,” where, many years after the apoſtle's death, he was alſo 
viſited by St. Ignatius. Ignatius recommended his own ſee of An- 
tioch to the care and ſuperintendency of Polycarp, and afterwards 
ſent an epiſtle to the church of Smyrna from Troas, A. C. 107; 
when Polycarp is ſuppoſed to have written his“ Epiſtle to the Phi- 
lippians,” a tranflation of which is preſerved by Dr. Cave. 

From this time, for many years, hiſtory is ſilent concerning him, 
till ſome unhappy differences in the church brought him upon the 
public ſtage. It happened, that the Quarto-deciman controverſy, 
about the obſervation of Eaſter, began to grow very high between 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern churches ; each inſiſting ſtiffly upon their 
own way, and jultifying themſelves by apoſtolical practice and tra- 
dition. To prevent this fire from breaking out into a greater flame, 
Polycarp undertook a journey to Rome, to interpoſe with thoſe who 
were the main ſupports and champions of the oppolite party. The 
ſee of that capital of the Roman empire was then poſſeſſed by Ant- 
cetus; and many conferences were held between the two bilhops, 
each of them urging apoſtolical tradition for their practice. But 
all was managed peaceably and amicably, without any heat of con- 
tention: and, though neither of them could bring the other into 
his opinion, yet both retained their own ſentiments, without vio=- 
Jating that charity which 1s the great and common law of their re- 
ligion. Polycarp during his ſtay at Rome, employed himſelf par- 
jicularly in oppoling the hereſies of Marcian and Valentinus. Thus 
our prelate governed the church of Smyrna with apoſtolic purity, till 
he ſuffered martyrdom by fire, in the 7th year of Marcus Aurelius, 
A. C. 107. His bones were gathered up, and decently interred by 


tic Chriſtians. | 


| | 1 
POMFRET (Jod), an Englith poet, was ſon of Mr. Pom- 
fret, rector of Luton in Bedfordthire, and born about 1667. He 
was educated at a grammar-{chool in the country, and thence ſent 
to Cambridge; but to what college is uncertain. There he ac- 
complithed him{elt in polite literature, wrote moſt of his poetical 
pieces, and took both the degrees in arts. After that, he went into 
IL» orders, 
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orders, and was preſented to the living of Malden in Bedfordſhire. 
About 1703, he came up to London tor inſtitution to a larger and 
very contiderable living; but was ſtopped ſome time by Compton, 
then bithop of London, on account of a ſew lines in his poem, 
entitled, The Choice;” which, being maliciouſly repreſented, 
the good biſhop was made to believe, that Pomfret preferred licen- 
tious to hymeneal love. But the bithop was ſoon convinced, that 
this repreſentation was nothing more than the effect of malice, as 
Pomfiet at that time was actually married. The oppolition, how=- 
ever, Which his {landerers had given him, was not without effect; 
for, being by this obliged to ſtay in London longer than he in— 
tended, he catched the {mall-pox, apd died of it, aged 33. 

A volume of his poems was publiſhed by himſelf in 1699, with 
a very modeſt and ſenſible preſace. FM pieces of his were pub- 
liſhed after his death by his friend Philalethes : one entitled, 
« Reaſon,” and written in 1720: the other, . Dies Novillima,” 
or, „ The Laſt Epiphany,” a Pindaric ode. 

POMPONATIUS (PETER), an eminent Italian philoſopher, 
was born at Mantua in 1462. He was ſo little in ſtature, that he 
was almoſt a dwarf; yet poſſeſſed an exalted genius, and was con— 
ſidered as one of the greateſt philoſuphers of the age in which he 
lived. He taught philoſophy, firit at Padua, afterwards at Bologna, 
with the highelt reputation. His book © De Immortalitate Anima,” 
publiſhed in 1316, made a great noiſe, This procured him many 
adverſaries, who did not ſcruple to treat him as an atheiſt ; and the 
monks procured his book, although he wrote ſeveral apologies for 
it, to be burnt at Venice. His book upon “ Incantations,” was 
alſo thought very dangerous. He died in 1525, according to Paul 
Jovius, in his grand clunacteric. He married three wives, and had 
but one daughter, to whom he left a large ſum of money. 


| — 

POOLE (MaTTHew), ad eminent nonconformiſt miniſter, was 
ſon of Francis Poole, ily. of York, where he was born in 1624. 
Aiter a proper education in grammar and languages, he was ſent to 
Einanuel-College in Cambridge, where he took a maſter of arts 
degree; and falling in with the Preſbyterian opinions concerning 
eccleſiaitical polity, which then prevailed, he entered into the mi— 
niſtry, and about '1648, was made rettor of St. Michael le Quern 
in London. He became famous and of weight among his party; 
inſomuch that, in 1638, when he publiſhed, “ A Model for the 
maintaining of Students of choice Abilitics at the Univerſity, and 
principally in order to the Miniſtry,” it was accompanicd with a re- 
commendation from the univerſity, ſigned by ſeveral heads of houſes 
in Cambridge. Refvling to comply with the AR of Uniformity in 
10602, he was ejedled fem his living ; upon which occaſion he 
printed a piece in Latin, entitled, « Vox Clamantis in Deſerto:“ 

| however, 
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however, he ſubmitted to the law with a commendable reſignation. 
Being unmarried, and enjoying a paternal eſtate of 100l. per an- 
num, he ſat down to his ſtudies, and reſolved to employ his pen in 
the ſervice of religion in general, without regard to particular diſ- 
putes among Proteſtants. With this view, he drew the deſign of a 
very laborious and uſeful work, which was publiſhed by him in 
1669, &c. under the title of. Synoplis Criticorum Bibliorum,“ in 

vols. folio, and met with a good reception from all parties. In 
the midit of this employment, he found leiſure to teſtify his zeal 
againlt Popery, in a treatiſe entitled,“ The Nullity of the Romiſh 
Faith, concerning the Church's Infallibility, 1666,” 8vo. When 
Oates's depoſitions concerning the popiſh plot were printed in 1679, 
Poole found his name in the li{t of thoſe that were to be cut off; 
and an incident befel him ſoon after, which gave him the greate { 
apprehenſions of his danger. Tt is ſaid, that, before this incident, 
he gave not the leaſt credit to what was ſaid in Oates's depoſition ; 
but then he thought proper to retire to Holland, where he died the 
ſame year, in October, not without a ſuſpicion of being poitoned, 
as Calamy relates. He publiſhed ſeveral ſmall pieces, beſides what 
has been mentioned ; and he allo wrote a volume of © Engliſh An- 
notations upon the Holy Scriptures ;*'* but was prevented by death 
from going further than the 58th chapter of Iſaiah. 


POPE (ALEXANDER), a celebrated Engliſh poet, was deſcended 
from good families, and born June 8, 1688, in the Strand, where 
his father was then a hatter. He was taught to read very early by 
an aunt, and learned to write without any aſſiſtance, by copying 
printed books. The family being of the Romiſh religion, he was 
put, at eight years of age, under one Taverner, a prieſt, who 
taught him the rudiments of the Latin and Greek tongues together; 
and ſoon after ſent to a Popiſh-ſeminary near Winchelter, whence 
be was removed to a ſchool at Hyde-Park-Corner. He diſcovered 

early an inclination for verſifying; and the tranſlations of Ogilby 
and Sandys from Virgil and Ovid firſt falling in his way, theſe 
were his favourite authors. At twelve, he retired with his parents 
to Binheld, in Windſor-Foreſt ; and there became acquainted with 
the writings of Spencer, Waller, and Dryden. Dryden ſtruck 
him moſt, probably becauſe the cait of that poet was molt conge- 
nial with his own; and therefore he not only ſtudied his works 
intenſely, but ever after mentioned him with a kind of veneration. 
He once obtained a fight of him at a coftee-houſe, but never was 
known to him. 

Though Pope had been under more tutors than one, yet it ſeems 
they were ſoinſuihcient for the purpoſe of teaching, that he learned 
very little from them: ſo that, being obliged afterwards to begin 
all over again, he may juſtly be conſidered as one of the ſelf-taught, 
At fifteen, he had acquired a readineſs in the two learned languages, 

| to 
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to which he ſoon dive added the French wind palin; He had al- 
ready fcribbled a great deal of poetry in various ways; and this 
year fet about an epic poem, called“ GE but this he- 
burned. : 

His paſtorals, begun i in 1704, firſt introduced him to the wits of 
the time; among whom were Wycherley and Walth. This year 
he wrote the firſt part of his“ Windſor-Foreſt,” though the whole 
was not publiſhed till 1710. In 1708, he wrote the“ Eſſay on 
Criticiſm ;** which production was juſtly eſteemed a maſter- piece 
in its kind, and ſhewed not only the peculiar turn of his talents, 
but that thoſe talents, young as he was, were ripened into perfec- 
tion. He was not yet twenty ycars old ; and yet the maturity of 
judgment, the Knowledge of the world, and the penetration into 
human nature, diſplayed in that piece, were ſuch as would have 
done honour to the greateſt abilities and experience. 

But whatever may be the merit of the «© Efſay on Criticiſm,” 
it was ſtill ſurpaſſed, in a poctical view, by the! Rape of the 
Lock,” firſt completely publiſhed in 1712, there being more vis 
imaginandi diſplayed in this poem, than perhaps in all his other 
works put together. In 1713, he gave out propoſals tor publiſhing 
a tranſlation of « Homer's Hiad,” by ſubſcription ; in which all 

arties concurred ſo heartily, that he acquired a conſiderable fortune 
5 it, The ſubſcription amounted to cool. befides 1200l. which 
Lintot, the bookſeller, gave him for the copy. Addiſon is ſaid to 
have ſecretly oppoſed him, and to have tranſlated, himſelf, the firſt 
book of the © Iliad ;** which was afterwards publiſhed under Tic- 
kell's name, with a view of diſgracing his. Our poet had long 
paid an awful veneration to this rival, the conſcionſneſs of which 
probably gave a keener edge to his reſentment now: but, though 
this inexcuſable treachery and falſeneſs hurt him exceedingly, yet 
he managed it very nicely; and at laſt revenged it in thoſe well- 
known lines, which do honour to the ſatiriſt. 

Pope's finances being now in good condition, he purchaſed a 
houſe at Twickenham; whither he removed, with his father and 
mother, in 1715, where the former died about two years after. 
As he was a Papiſt, he could not purchaſe, nor put his money 
to intereſt on real ſecurity; and, as he adhered to the cauſe 
of king James, he made it a point of conſcience not to lend it to 
the new government : ſo that, though he was worth near 20,000. 
when he laid aſide buſineſs, yet living afterwards upon the quick 
ſtock, he left but a ilender ſubſtance to his family. Our poet, 
however, did not fail to improve it to the utmoſt: he had already 
acquired much by his publications, and he was all attention to ac- 
quire more. In 1717, he publiſhed a collection of all he had 
printed ſeparately ; and procecded to give a new edition of Shake- 
ſpeare, which, being publithed in 1721, diſcovered that he had 
conſulted his fortune more than his fame in that undertaking. The 
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« [liad” being finiſhed, he engaged upon the likeifooting to un- 
dertake the Odytley.” Broom and. Fenton did part of it, and 
received 5ool; of Pope for their labours. It was publiſhed in the 
ſame manner, and on the ſame conditions to Lintot, excepting 
that, inſtead of 12001. he had but 600l. for the copy. This work 
being finithed in 1725, he was afterwards employed with Swift 
and Arbuthnot in printing ſome volumes of © Miſcellanies.“ 
About this time, he narrowly eſcaped loſing his life, as he was re- 
turning home in a friend's chariot ; which, on paſſing a bridge, 
happened to be overturned, and thrown with the horſes into the 
river. The glaſſes were up, and being not able to break them, 
muſt have been immediately drowned, if the poſtillion had not 
done it, and dragged him out to the bank.» A fragment of 
the glaſs, however, cut him ſo deſperately, that he ever after 
loſt the uſe of two of his fingers. In 1727, his © Dunciad' ap- 
peared in Ireland, and the year after in England, with notes by 
Swift, under the name of Scriblerus. This edition was preſented 
to the king and queen by Sir Robert Walpole, who, probably 
about this time, offered to procure Pope a penſion, which however 
he refuſed, as he had formerly done a propoſal of the ſame kind 
made him by lord Halifax. He greatly cultivated the ſpirit of in- 
dependency; and «+ Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's heir or 
ſlave,” was frequently his boaſt. He bore the inſults and injuries 
of his enemies long, but at length, in the“ Dunciad,” made an 
abſolutely univerſal flaughter of them: for even Cibber, who was 


afterwards advanced to be the hero of it, could not forbear own- 


ing, that nothing was ever more perfect and finiſhed in its kind, 
than this poem. 

In 1729, by the advice of lord Bolingbroke, he turned his pen 
to ſubjects of morality ; and accordingly we find him, with the 
aſſiſtance of that noble friend, who furniſhed him with the mate= 
rials, at work this year upon the © Eſſay on Man.” In purſuing 
the ſame deſign, he wrote his“ Ethic Epiſtles:““ the of 
which, «© Upon Taſte,” giving great offence, as he was ſuppoſed 
to ridicule the duke of Chandos under the character of Timon,” 
is ſaid to have put him upon writing“ Satires,”” which he con- 
tinued till 1739. He ventured to attack perſons of the higheſt 
rank, and ſet no bounds to his ſatirical rage. A genuine collection 
of his“ Letters“ was publiſhed in 1737. Our author added a 
fourth book to the © Dunciad,” which was firit printed ſeparately, 
in 1742; but the year after the whole poem came out together, as 
a ſpecimen of a more corrett edition of his works. He had made 
{ome progreſs in that deſign, but did not live to complete it. He 
had all his life been ſubject to the head-ach ; and that complaint, 
which he derived from his mother, was now greatly increaſed by 
a dropſy in his breait, under which he expired the 3oth of May, 


1744, In his 56th year, 
POREE 
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POREE (OnARL ES), a French Jeſuit, but very fine genius, 
was born in 1675, and entered into that ſociety in 1692. He was 
profeſſor of the Belles Lettres, of rhetoric, and of theology, ſuc- 
ceſſively; and ſhone in every department excecdingly. He was a 
trainer of youth all his life; and it is preſumed, that no man ever 
exceeded him in this way. He died in 1741. There are orations, 
comedies, tragedies, and pieces in the poetical way, of his in Latin. 

PORPHYRIUS, a philoſopher of great name among the an- 
cients, was born A. D. 293, in the reign of Alexander Severus. 
He was of Tyre, a city in Phœnicia; and had the name of Mal- 
chus, in common with his father, who was a Syrophoenician. St. 
Jerome and St. Auguſtin have called him Bataneotes: whence Fa- 
bricius ſuſpects, that the real place of his nativity was Batanea, a 
town of Syria; and that he was carried thence with a colony to 
Tyre. He went to Athens, where he had the famous Longinus 
for his maſter in rhetoric, who changed his Syrian name Malchus, 
as not very plealing to Grecian ears, into that of Porphyrius, which 
anſwered to it in Greck. Afterwards he proceeded to Rome, 
where, at thirty years of age, he heard Plotinus ; whoſe life he has 
written, and inlerted in it many particulars concerning himſelf. 
Five years after, he went to reſide at Lilybæum in Sicily, on which 
account he is ſometimes called Siculus: and here, he compoſed 
thoſe famous books againſt the Chriſtians, which, for the name 
and authority of the man, and tor the ſharpneſs and learning with 
which they were written, were afterwards thought fo conſiderable, 
as to be ſuppreſſed by particular edits under the reigns of Conſtan- 
tine and Theodoſius. The circumſtances of Porphyry's life, after 
his arrival in Sicily, are little known; except that he died at Rome, 
towards the end of Diocletian's reign, when he was above ſeventy. 
Some have imagined that he was in the early part of his life a 
Chriſtian, but afterwards, through ſome diſguſt or other, deferted 
that profeſſion, and grew exceedingly bitter again{ it: while others 
have hinted, that he embraced Chriſtianity when he was old, and 
after he had written with great acrimony againtt it. He was the 
author of a great number of things, the far greater part of which 
have perithed. | | 

POTENGER on of John Potenger, D. D. (who was 
appointed maſter of Wincheiter-School, Aug. 1, 1642, and died in 
Dec. 1639) was born in St. Swithin's-Pariſh, Wincheſter, July 
21, 1647, admitted on the foundation of the college in 1658, and 
from thence removed to a ſcholarſhip of Corpus- Chrifti-College, 
Oxon, where he took rhe degree of B. A. and afterwards entered 
of the Temple, and was regularly called to the bar. The office 
of comptroller of the pipe, which he held to the day of his death, 
he purchaſed, in 1676, of Sir John Ernle, then chancellor of the 

Exchequer, 


LY 


buried by his wife in Blunſden-Church, in the pariſh o 


familiar to him. 
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Exchequer, whoſe daughter he married. In 1692 his wife died, 
leaving him only one daughter, who in 1695 was married to Rich- 
ard Bingham, Eſq. of Melcombe-Bingham, in the county of Dor- 
ſet. Thither he retired many years before his death, which hap- 
pened on Dec. 18, 1733, in the 87th year of his _ He was 

| Highworth, 
Wilts. . Mr. Potenger alſo publiſhed * A Paſtoral Reflection on 
Death,” a poem, in 1691 ; and“ The Life of Agricola,“ from Ta- 
citus, and perhaps other ſelect pieces; but the far greater part of 
his works, conſiſting of“ Poems, Epiltles, Tranſlations, and 
Diſcourſes,” both in proſe and verſe, was reſerved only for the en- 
tertainment of his private friends, who yet importuned him to 


make them public, 


POTT (Pzrcivar), Eſq. F. R. S. was principal ſurgeon at 
St. Bartholomew's-Hoſpital for near 30 years. He received his 
rudiments in ſurgery from Mr. Nourſe, Who was ſurgeon of St. 
5 Mr. Pott was a man of the ſtricteſt 
brofeſſional integrity, and ſcorned to trifle with the miſeries of 
mankind: when he could not ſerve, he withdrew his attendance; 
and when he could not convince, he would not flatter. He Was 
remarkably quick and deciſive in his opinions, inſomuch that he 
hath been thought by ſome to be abrupt. His long experience, 
and his deep hiſtorical knowledge of ſurgery, made the rareſt caſes 


He was called into the country during the hard froſt in 1788, 
and returned in a poſt-chaiſe cold and ſhivering, which in a few 
days brought on his death. He was buried in the city the 29th of 
December 1788. A proceflion attended his hearſe of five mourn- 
ing coaches, with many of the faculty in their private carriages. 
The following is as correct a liſt of his publications as we can ob- 
tain: 1.“ An Account of Tumours which ſoften the Bones.” 
Phil. Tranſ. 1741, No. 459. 92. © A Treatiſe on Ruptures,”” 8vo. 
London, 1756. 3. An Account of a particular Kind of Rup- 


ture,“ B8vo, ibid. 1757. 4. A Treatife on the Hydrocele,” 8vo. 


ibid. 1762. 5. © A Treatiſe on the Fiſtula Lachrymalis,“ 8vo. 


ibid. 1763. 6. © An Account of an Hernia of the Urinary-Blad- 
der, including a Stone.” Phil. Tranſ. vol. LIV. for 1764. 7. 
« Remarks on the Fiſtula in Ano,” 8vo. ibid. 1767. 8.“ Some 
few general Remarks on Fractures and Diſlocaiions,”” 8vo. ibid. 
1768. 9. Obſervations on the Nature and Conſequences of thoſe 
Injuries to which the Head is liable from external Violence,“ Svo. 
ibid. 1768. 10. © Obſervations on Wounds of the Head,“ 8vo, 
ibid. 1760 and 1771. 11. An Account of the Method of ob- 
taining a perfect or radical Cure of the Hydrocele, or Watery 
Rupture, by Means of a Seton,“ 8vo. ibid. 1771. 192. © Chirur- 

ical Obfervations relative to the Cataract, the Polypus of the 

Vor. VII. No. 79- 4 K Noſe, 
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Noſe, the Cancer of the Scrotum, the different Kinds of Rup- 
tures, and the Mortification of the Toes and Feet,” 8vo. London, 
1775. Allthele different works have been collected and publiſhed 
in one volume quarto. | 


* 


POTTER (Dr. CRRISTOU HER), a learned Engliſh divine, 
was nephew of Dr. Barnabas Potter, biſhop of Carliſſe:; and born 
in Weſtmoreland about 1591. He was admitted of Queen's-Col- 

lege, Oxford, in 1606, where he took, in due time, both the de— 
grees in arts and divinity. He was firſt made fellow, and in 1626 
ſucceeded his uncle in the provoſtihip of his college. Though a 
zealous puritanical preacher, he became at length an adherent to 
Laud. In 1628, he preached a ſermon at Ely-Houſe, upon the 
conſecration of his uncle; who, was made biſhop of Carliſle by 
the endeavours of Laud. In 1633, he publiſhed “ An Anſwer to 
a late Popiſh Pamphlet, entitled Charity Miſtaken :** which he 
wrote by the ſpecial order of Charles I. whoſe chaplain he was. 
In 1635, he was promoted to the deanery of Worceſter ; and, in 
1640, became vice-chancellor of Oxford, in the execution of 
which office he met with ſome trouble from the members of the long 
parliament. Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he ſent all 
his plate to the king; and declared, that he would rather, like 
Diogenes, drink out of the hollow of his hand, than that his ma- 
| jeſty thould want: and he afterwards ſuffered much for the royal 
1 cauſe. He was nominated to the deanery of Durham, Jan. 1645- 
6 ; but was prevented from being inſtalled by his death, which 


C 


happened at his college in March tollowing. 


POTTER (Dr. Joux), archbiſhop of Canterbury, and a very 
learned man, was ſon of Mr. Thomas Potter, a linen-draper at 
Wakefield in Yorkſhire : where he was born about 1674. Being 
put to ſchool there, he made an uncommon progreſs in the Greek 
| tongue; and, at fourteen, was ſent to the Univerſity-College in 
C Oxford. At nineteen, he publithted *© Variantes Lectiones & Notæ 
| ad Plutarchi librum de audiendis poctis ; & ad Baſilii magni ora- 
tionem ad Juvenis, quomodo cum fructu legere poſſint Græcorum 
libros, 1693,” 8vo. The year after, he was choſen fellow of 
Lincoln-College ; and, proceeding maſler of arts, took pupils, 
and went into orders. In 1697, came out his edition of“ Lyco- 
phron,“ in folio. The fame year, 1697, he publiſhed likewiſe 
the firſt volume of his Antiquities of Greece: which was fol- 
lowed by the ſecond, the year after. Theſe works eſtabliſhed his 
fame in the literary republic both at home and abroad, and engaged 
him in a correſpondence with Grævius and other learned foreigners. 
In 1704, he commenced bachelor of divinity, and became chap- 
lain to archbiſhop Teniſon, with whom he went to reſide at Lam- 
beth ; was made doctor in 1706, and ſoon after chaplain to the 

queen, 
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queen. In 1707, he publiſhed, in 8 vo, A Diſcourſe upon 
Church Government ;** and, the year after, ſucceeded Dr. Jane 
as regius profeſſor of divinity, and canon of Chriſt-Church in Ox- 
ford. In 1715, he was made bithop of Oxford ; and, the ſame 
ear, publiſhed an edition of the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
in 2 vols. folio, Jan. 1736-7, he ſucceeded Wake in the arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury: which high and important office he ſup- 
ported with much dignity for ten years, dying in 1747. He diſ- 
inherited his eldeſt ſon, becauſe he mortified his ambition, by mar- 
rying below his dignity. | | | 
POURBUS (PeTeR and FRaxci1s), father and ſon, two good 
Flemiih painters, the former of whom was born at Goude, and the 
latter at Bruges. They flouriſhed in the 15th century; and each 
of them in the place of his birth did a great many. fine pieces, 
which are yet in the churches, and remain ſufficient proofs of their 
ſkill. Francis having been for ſome time his father's diſciple, re- 
moved to Frans Floris, whom he excelled in colouring. The fa- 
ther died in 1583, and the fon in 1622. | 
POUSSIN {(Ni1icnoras), an eminent French painter, was born, 
at Andel, a little city in Normandy, 1594. His family however 
were originally of Soiſſons; in which city there were ſome of his 
relations officers in the Preſidial court. John Pouſſin, his father, 
was of noble extraction, but born to a very ſmall eſtate. His 
ſon, ſeeing the narrowneſs of his circumſtances; determined to ſet 
up for himlelf as ſoon as pollible, and choſe painting for his pro- 
feſſion, having naturally a ſtrong inclination to that art. At eigh- 
teen, he went to Paris, to learn the rudiments of it. A Poictovin 
lord, who had taken a liking to him, put him to Ferdinand, a 
face- painter, whom Pouflin left in three months to place himſelf 
with Lallemant, with whom he ſtayed but a month: he ſaw he 
ſhould never learn any thing from ſuch maſters, and he reſolved 
not to loſe his time with them; believing he ſhould profit more by 
ſtudying the works of great maſters, than by the diſcipline of or- 
dinary painters. He worked a while in diſtemper, and did it with, 
extraordinary tacility, The cavalier Marino being at that time in 
Paris, and knowing Pouſun's genius was above the ſmall per- 
formances he was employed about, perſuaded him to go in his 
company to Italy: Pouſſin had before made two vain attempts to 
_ undertake that journey, yet by ſome means or other he was hin- 
dered from accepting the advantage of this opportunity. However, 
he promiſed to follow in a ſhort time, and having finiltted his bu- 
ſineſs, he fet out for Rome in his goth year. | 
He there met with his friend, the cavalier Marino, who was 
mighty glad to ſee him; and, to be as ſerviceable as he could, re- 
Commended him to cardinal Barberini, who deſired to be acquainted 
| 3K 8 Ta with 
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with him. Yet, ſomehow or other, he did not emerge, and could 
ſcarcely maintain himſelf. He was forced to give away his works 
for ſo little, as wonld hardly pay for his colours: however, his 
courage did not fail him; he minded his ſtudies aſſiduouſly, re- 
ſolving, whatever came of it, to make himſelf maſter of his pro- 
feſſion: he had little money to ſpend, and therefore the more 
leifure to retire by himſelf, and deſign the beautiful things in 
Rome, as well antiquities as the works of the famous Roman 

alnters. : 

Louis XIII. and de Noyers, miniſter of ſtate and ſuperintendant 
of the buildings, wrote to him at Rome to oblige him to return to 
France: he conſented to it with a great reluctance. He became 
weary of the tumultuous way of e at Paris, which never 
agreed with him; where fore he ſecretly reſolved to return to Rome, 
pretending he went to ſettle his domeſtic affairs and fetch his wife: 
but when he got there, whether or no he found himſelf as in his 
centre, or was quite put off from any thought of returning to 
France by the deaths of Richelieu and the king, which happened 
about that time, he never left Italy afterwards. He died in 1663, 
aged 71. He married Gaſper's fitter, by whom he had no chil- 


dren. 

POWELL (WILLIAM SAMUEL), an Engliſh divine of very 
uncommon abilities, was born at Colcheſter, Sept. 27, 1717; ad- 
mitted of St. John's-College, Cambridge, in 1734; and, having 
taken the degree of bachelor of arts in 1738-9, elected fellow of it 
in March 1740. In 1741, he was taken into the family of the 
late lord Townlhend, as private tutor to his ſecond fon Charles 
Townſhend, afterwards chancellor of the Exchequer; and or- 
dained deacon and prieſt at the end of the year, when he was in- 
ſtituted to the rectory of Colkirk in Norfolk, on lord Townſhend's 

reſentation. He returned to college the year after, and began to 
read lectures as an aſſiſtant to the principal tutor; but became himſelf 
principal tutor in 1744. He took the degree of bachelor of divi- 
nity in 1749, of doctor in 1736. In 1763, he was elected maſter 
of his college; obtained the archdeaconry of Colcheſter the year 
after; and, in 1768, was inſtituted to the reQory of Freſhwater 
in the Iſle of Wight. He died Jan. 19, 1775. 

N — — 5 

POWER (Hon. RIc HARD), LL. D. ſecond baron of the 
court of Exchequer in Ireland, was a man of diſtinguiſhed emi- 
nence on the bench, and of no leſs reputation as an intelligent 
lawyer. He was alfo uſher to the court of Chancery; in right of 
which office, large ſums of money, in conteit, were occaſionally 
depoſited in his hands, for the ſecurity of ſuitors. In the conteſt 
between the duke of Chandos and tenants, which fo long engaged 
the Chancery, a large ſum had been paid by the tenants, erer 
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under an order of the court, was to be inveſted in government ſe- 
curities, the principal and accruing intereſt to be the right of the 
party who obtained the decree; which terminated, after many 
years, in favour of the tenants. On adjuſtment of accounts, the 
uſher, as in right of office, withheld the intereſt, which amounted 
to near goool. The tenants appealed to the chancellor, who was 
ſtruck with the equity of their claim, and which we have reaſon 
to think was {till ſtrengthened by an order of the late chancellor. 
Lord Fitzgibbon immediately directed the uſher to appear in court, 
to anſwer for his conduct. The baron heſitated, if not refuſed : 
alleging his ſtation as a judge, and holding a ſeat alſo on the ſame 
bench with the chancellor, in the court of Exchequer-Chamber. 
The chancellor was peremptory in his order; and moſt juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that no perſon mult or ſhould hold a place in that court, where 
he preſided, who did not give perſonal and immediate attendance 
when directed; and, further, fixed on the 5th of Feb. 1794, for 
the appearance of the uſher perſonally, to account for his conduct. 
The baron brooded in ſilence over the buſineſs. On Sunday, the 
2d of that month, about one o'clock, he rode to the extremity of 
the South-Wall, with calmneſs diſmounted, and gave his horſe to 
the ſervant, with directions to proceed ſlowly, and wait at Ringſend 
for his return. The ſervant returned ; the baron advanced to the 
New Packet-Dock, in Dublin-Bay, and diſappeared, after leaving 
| his hat on the wall. The ſervant waited till duſk, and finding no 
appearance, returned back, but could not get the ſmalleſt intelli- 
gence, not a trace, the hat excepted, which he immediately recog- 
nized. It was then ſuppoſed the baron had taken a boat and 
| boarded ſome of the packets under way for England. "Theſe 
hopes all vanithed when the body was diſcovered, the next morn- 
ing on the ſtrand, near the Pigeon-Houſe. A jury ſat upon the 
body; verdict, Accidental Death. His fortune in the Englich 
funds was eſtimated at upwards of 60,000]. It is further ſaid, that 
he left all his papers ſealed up, and deliberately made his will; in 
which he bequeathed 10,ocol to lord Macartney, who was his pa- 
tron in lord Townthend's adminiſtration, and by whom he obtain- 
ed a ſeat on the Exchequer-Bench, and the office of uſher of the 
Chancery. The reſt of his property, real and perſonal, which laſt 
was very conſiderable, after ſome {mall legacies, he left to his ne- 

hew. Thrs family has been remarkably unfortunate ; one brother 
was killed, a few years ſince, by the white-boys; a ſecond broke 
his neck when hunting; anda third as above related, fell a ſacrifice 
to high-fpirited pride. 


— _ | 
PRADON {N1cHoLas), a French poet, who died at Paris in 
1698, and had in his day affected to be the rival of Racine. He 
was not without a party to ſupport him; and his tragedy of“ Phædra 
and Hyppolytus,”* by the force of intrigue and cabal, appr for 
| ome 
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ſome time to balance the reputation and merit of Racine's play of 
the ſame name. | 


PRESTON (Tromas, LL. D.) flouriſhed in the earlier part of 
queen Elizabeth's reign, was firſt M. A. and fellow of King's-Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and afterwards created a doctor of civil law, and 
maſter of Trinity-Hall in the ſame univerfity. In the year 1364, 
when queen Elizabeth was entertained at Cambridge, this gentle- 
man acted ſo admirably well in the tragedy of“ Dido,” a Latin 
play, compoſed by John Ritwiſe, one of the fellows of King's- 
College, and did moreover ſo genteelly and gracefully diſpute before 
her majeſty, that, as a teſtimonial of her approbation, ſhe beitowed 
a penſion of twenty pounds per annum upon him, a circumſtance 
which Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes to have been ridiculed by Shakſpeare 
in the“ Midſummer Night's Dream,” at the concluſion of att the 
fourth. On the 6th of Sept. 1566, when the Oxonian Muſes, in 
their turn, were hononred with a viſit from their royal miſtreſs, our - 
author, with eight more Cantabrigians, were incorporated maſters 
of arts in the univerſity of Oxford. Mr. Preſton wrote one dra- 
matic piece, in the old metre, on the ſubject of Cambyſes, king of 
Perſia. | | 


PRICAUS, or PRICE (Jon), a man of great learning, was 
born in England, and flouriſhed in the 17th century. We know 
but few particularsof his life. He reſided ſome years at Paris, and 
publ:ſhed ſome books there; but left it through diſguſt in 1646, 
when he returned to England. After having travelled many years, 
he retired to Florence, and there turned Roman-Catholic. He 
died at Rome in 1676, after having publiſhed ſeveral books, in 
which he diſplayed vaſt erudition. | 

PRICE (RicnarD), an excellent theological and ethical writer, 
but more univerſally celebrated for his diſquiſitions on civil liberty 
and political arithmetic, was born at Ty yn y ton, in Glamorgan- 
ſhire, on February 22, 1723. He was a younger ſon of the reve- 
rend Rice Price, the miniſter of a congregation of Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters, at Bridgend in the ſame county. He was ſent to ſchool, 
about the year 1731, to the reverend Joſeph Symmons, at Neath. 
About four years after, he was placed under the care of the reve- 
rend Samuel Jones, of Pentwyn, in Carmarthenſhire. He conti- 
nued with this gentleman nearly as long as he had done with Mr. 
Symmons. He was then ſent to the academy of the reverend Va- 
raſor Griffiths, at-Talgarth, in Breconſhire. He had early diſco- 
vered a ſtrong underſtanding; and, under the tuition of Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Grithths, he acquired ſome liberal ſentiments of religion. 
On the death of his mother in 1740. whoſe huſband died the pre- 
ceding year, he went to London, and being thus, as it were, afloat 
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in the world, was taken under the protection of his uncle, the re- 
verend Samuel Price. In this excellent man, who was more than 
forty years copaſtor with Dr. Watts, in Bury- Street, St. Mary-Axe, 
the ſpirit of intolerance, which was then too prevalent among the 
Diſſenters, was effectually counteraRed by the nobler ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity. Although Mr. Price was ſenſible that his nephew was 
veering far from that orthodox point to which he himſelf ftedfaſtly 
kept, he cheriſhed and foſtered him nevertheleſs, with more than 
Pateinal tenderneſs. To complete his ſtudies, he placed his nephew 
at an academy in Moorfields, of which the principal tutor was 
Mr. John Eames, one of the council of the Royal-Society, and 
appointed by that, ſociety, in conjunction with Mr. Martyn, to 
abridge their Philoſophical Tranſactions from the year 1719. At 

the end of four years, he went to reſide with Mr. Streatheld, of 
Stoke-Newington, in Middleſex; in whoſe family he continued, 
as chaplain and friend, nearly thirteen years. During his reſidence 
there, as well as during his ſlay at the academy in Moorfields, his 
application to ſtudy was intenſe ; and he ſcemed ſo abſorbed in ma- 
thematical, metaphyſical, and theological inveſtigations, that it was 
a circumſtance of ſome ſurpriſe, even to his intimate friends, how 
he acquired that clear, nervous, and animated ſtyle, ſo apparent in 
his writings. While he reſided at Mr, Streatheld's, he occaſion- 
ally aſſiſted Dr. Chandler, at the mceting. houſe in the Old-Jewry, 
and Mr. Savage, an elderly miniſter, at Edmonton. At this time, 
he was not remarkable for any attractions in the pulpit. He began 
to be popular, however, after he had officiated ſome time as after- 
noon-preacher, at Mr. Ratcliffe's meeting-houſe, in Jewry-Street, 
to a congregation, who could boaſt of having had for their paſtors 
two ſuch illuſtrions characters as Dr. Lardner and Dr. Benſon. 
His uncle, Mr. Samuel Price, died in 1757, and left him the 
greateſt part of his fortune. About the ſame time, Mr. Streatſield 
died, and left him a handſome legacy, as a proof of the great 
eſteem and affection with which he had ever regarded him. Being 
thus placed in a ſtate of moderate independence, Mr. Price paid his 
addreſſes, and was married to Mifs Sarah Blundell, a lady origi- 
nally of Belgrave, in Leiceſterthire, but who, previouſly to her 
marriage, had reſided ſome time at Hackney. On his marriage, 
Mr. Price removed from Stoke-Newington to Hackney ; but, about 
a year after, on being appointed paſtor of the congregation at New- 
ington-Green, where he had already occationally officiated as morning 
preacher, he fixed his reſidence at that place. Unnoticed, and even 
diſliked, when he firſt engaged in the miniſtry, the excellent pub- 
lications of Dr. Price did not fail to excite the attention of the pub- 
lic to his ſermons; and he ſoon acquired popularity, as a pious, ra- 
tional, and affecting preacher. In 1770, he was choſen paſtor of 
the congregation at the Gravel-Pit, Hackney; in conſequence of 
which he reſigned the office of aiitcrnoon-preacher.in Jewry-Street, 
| and 
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and officiated at Newington-Green in the afternoon, inſtead of the 
morning. He removed his reſidence to this place in March 1787, 
about five months after the death of his wife. During the laſt fix 
years of his life, Dr. Price's miniſterial labouts were contined to 
the morning-ſervice at Hackney, which he regularly performed till 
the 20th of February 1791, when he preached his laſt ſermon. 
On Wedneſday the 23d of that month, he was taken ill of a flow 
nervous fever, the acceſs, or, at leaſt, the increaſe of which, was 
occaſioned by his attending the funeral of a friend in Bunhill- Fields, 
in very unfavourable weather. He languiſhed under this diſorder 
three weeks, and then ſeemed to be recovering. But, on Saturday 
the 17th of March, when every ſymptom of the fever had diſap- 
ared, he was violently attacked by a diſorder in his bladder, which 
had been gradually coming on for ten or twelve years. He expired 


without a groan April the 19th. 
| — 


PRIDEAUX (Jonx), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born at 
Stowford in Devonſhire, in 1578. His father being in mean cir- 
cumſtances, and having a numerous family, our prelate, after he 
had learned to write and read, ſtood candidate for the pariſh clerk- 
ſhip of Ugborow near Harford : but, being diſappointed, a gentle- 
woman of the parith maintained him at ſchool, till he had gained 
ſome knowledge of the Latin tongue. Then he travelled on foot 
to Oxford, and at firſt lived in a very mean {tation in Exetet-Col- 
lege, doing ſervile offices in the kitchen, and proſecuting his ſtudies 
at leiſure-hours ; till at laſt he was taken notice of in the college, 
and admitted a member of it in 1596. He took the degrees in arts 
and divinity ; was greatly diſtinguiſhed by his abilities and learn- 
ing; and, after having been ſome years fellow, was, in 1612, 
choſen rector of his college. In 1615, he was made regius-pro- 
feſſor of divinity, by virtue of which place he became canon of 
Chriſt-Church, and rector of Ewelme in Oxfordſhire; and after- 
wards diſcharged the office of vice- chancellor for ſeveral years. In 
1641, he was advanced to the biſhopric of Worcelter ; but, by 
reaſon of the national troubles, which were then commenced, re- 
ceived little or no profit from it, and became greatly impoverithed : 
for, adhering ſtedfaſtly to the king's cauſe, and excommunicating 
all thoſe of his dioceſe, who took up arms againſt him, he was 

lundered and reduced to ſuch (traits, as to be forced to fell his ex- 
cellent library. He died of a fever at Bredon in Worceſterſhire, at 
the houſe of his ſon-in-law Dr. Henry Sutton, in 1630. He was 
the author of a great number of works, written many of them in 


Latin. | | 
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PRIDEAUX (Dr. HuurHRE V), an Engliſh divine of excellent 
abilities and learning, was born at Padſtow in Cornwall, May, g, 
1648; being the third {ou of Edmund Prideaux, Efq. by Bridget, 
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daughter of John Moyle, of Bake in the ſaid county, and aunt to the 
late learned and ingenious Walter Moyle, Eſq. Being a younger 
brother, he was deſigned for the church; and, after being initiated 
in the languages at a private ſchool or two in Cornwall, he was 
moved thence to Weſtminſter, where he continued under Dr. 
Buſby three years. Being a king's ſcholar, he was elected to Chriſt- 
Church in Oxford, entered a commoner in 1668, and ſoon after 
admitted ſtudent by Dr. Fell. He took a bachelor of arts degree 
in 1672, and a maſter's in 1676: in which year he publiſhed a 
commentary upon the inſcriptions on the Arundelian marbles, in 
folio. Prideaux, though he never eſteemed this early production, 
yet got great reputation by it; and being ordered to preſent a copy 
of it to the lord-chancellor- Finch, afterwards earl of Nottingham, 
was thereby introduced to the patronage of that nobleman, who 
ſoon after ſent a ſon to be his pupil; and, in 1679, preſented him 
to the rectory of St. Clement's near Oxford. The ſame year, he 
publiſhed two tracts of © Maimonides,” with a Latin verſion and 
notes, in qto. He had lately been appointed Hebrew letturer, upon 
the foundation of Dr. Buſby, in the college of Chriſt-Church; 
and his view in printing theſe tracts was, to introduce young ſtu- 
: dents in the Hebrew language to the knowledge of the Rabbinical 
dialect. | > 0s | 

In 1681, the lord-chancellor Finch beſtowed on him a prebend 

in the church of Norwich; and, in Feb. 1682-3, he was inſtituted 

into the rectory of Bladen cum Capella de Woodſtock, in Oxford- 

ſhire. He took a doctor of divinity's degree at the public act, in 

1686; and, having exchanged his living of Bladen, for that of 

Soham-Tony in Norfolk, as ſoon as the act was over, he left Ox- 

ford, and ſettled upon his prebend of Norwich. He had married 
a gentlewoman of good family the year before. The Papiſts being 
now very active, and“ the validity of the orders of the church of 
England,” being the point chiefly objected to by thoſe about Nor- 
wich, he publiſhed a book upon it in 1688, which was re-printed in 
1713. In 1689, a convocation being called, he publiſhed his 
thoughts upon the ſubject then in diſpute, in“ A Letter to a2 
Friend.“ In 1691, upon the death of Dr. Pococke, the Hebrew 
profetſorſhip at Oxford was offered to him: but he refuſed it, 
though he afterwards repented thereof. In 1697, he publiſhed 
« "The Life of Mahomet,” in 8vo. which was ſo well received, 
that three editions of it were ſold-the firſt year. This“ Lite”? was 
only a part of a greater work, which he had long deſigned to write; 
and that was, A Hiſtory of the Saracen Empire,” and with it, 


« The Decay and Fall of Chriſtianity in the Eaſt :** but, for cer- 
tain reaſons, he dropped this delign. In 1702, he was made dean 
of Norwich. He publiſhed; «< The Original Right of Tythes,“ 
„Directions for Charch-Wardens,” and other ſmall pieces for the 
ſervice of the church: but his great work was, The Connection 
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of the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament ;” the 1ſt part of 
which was publiſhed in 1715, the 2d in 1718. 
He had been ſeized with the calamitous diſtemper of the ſtone in 
1710, and was cut for it in 1712; but being unſkilfully managed 
afterwards, the parts became fo miſerably mangled and torn, that 
he was obliged ever after to void his urine through the orifice where 
the {tone was extracted. He was carried to London, however, 
and, by the aſſiſtance of anable ſurgeon, recovered ſuch a ſhare of 
good health, as to purſue his ſtudies. He died Nov. 1, 1724. 
PRIMATICCIO {FRaxcesco), an eminent Italian painter, 
was deſcended of a noble family in Bologna. His friends, per- 
cciving his ſtrong inclination for deſign, permitted him to go to 
Nlantua, where he was ſix years a diſciple of Julio Romano. In 
this time he became ſo ſkiltul, that he made battles in ſtucco and 
baſſo relievo, better than any of the young painters at Mantua, who 
| were Julio Romano's pupils. He aſſiſted Julio Romano in execu- 
* ting his deſigns; and Francis I. ſending to Rome for a man that 
} underſtood pieces in ſtucco, Primaticcio was the perſon choſen for 
j this ſervice. The king put ſuch a confidence in him, that he ſent 
him to Rome to buy antiques, in 1540; and he brought back a 
hundred and ſourſcore ſtatues, with a great number of buſtos. 
After the death of Roſſo, he ſucceeded him in the place of ſuperin- 
tendant of the buildings; and in a little time finiſhed the gallery, 
| which his predeceſſor had begun. He brought ſo many ſtatues of 
marble and brais to Fontainbleau, that it ſeemed another Rome, as 
well for the number of the antiques, as for his own works in paint- 
ing and ſtucco. He directed the preparations for all feſtivals, tour- 
naments, and maſquerades. He was made abbot of St. Martyr's 
at Trogel, and lived fo great, that he was reſpected as a courtier as 
well as a painter. He died in a good old age, having been favoured 
and carefled in four reigns. | 
| , — OR 
PRINGLE (Sir Joux), Baronet, an eminent medical author, 
| and preſident of the Royal- Society, was born at Stichel-Houſe, in 
| the county of Roxburgh, North-Britain, April 10, 1707. His 
father was Sir John Pringle, of Stichel, baronet, and his mother, 
i whoſe name was Magdalen Eliott, was ſiſter to Sir Gilbert Eliott, 
= of Stubs, baronet. Both the families from which he deſcended 
[| were very ancient and honourable ones in the ſouth of Scotland, 
[ and were in great eſteem for their attachment to the religion and 
| liberties of their country, and for their piety and virtue in private 
L life. He was the youngeſt of ſeveral ſons, three of whom, beſides 
N himſelf, arrived to years of maturity. His grammatical education 
he received at home, under a private tutor ; and after having made 
ſuch a progreſs as qualified him for academical ſtudies, he was re- 
moved to the univerſity of St. Andrew's, where he was put under 
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the immediate care of Mr. Francis Pringle, profeſſor of Greek in 
the college, and a near relation of his father. Having continued 
there ſome years, he went to Edinburgh in OR. 1727, for the pur- 
poſe of ſtudying phyſic, that being the proteTion which he now de- 
termined to follow. At Edinburgh, however, he ſtayed only one 
year, the reaſon of which was, that he was defirous of going to 
Leyden, at that time the moſt celebrated ſchool of medicine in Eu- 
rope. When he had gone through his proper courſe of ſtudies at 
Leyden, he was admitted, July 20, 1730, to his doctor of phyſic's 
degree. His inaugural diſſertation, De marcore ſenili.“ was 
printed. Upon quitting Leyden, Dr. Pringle ſettled as a phyſician 
at Edinburgh, where he gained the eſteem of the magiſtrates of the 
City, and of the profeſſors of the college, by his abilities and good 
conduct: and, ſuch was his known acquaintance with ethical ſub- 
Jets, that, in March 28, 1734, he was appointed, by the magiſ- 
trates and council of the city of Edinburgh, to be joint profeilor of 
pneumatics and moral philoſophy with Mr. Scott, during the faid 
Mr. Scott's life, and ſole profeſſor thereof after his deceaſe; and, 
in conſequence of this appointment, Dr. Pringle was admitted, on 
the ſame day, a member of the univerlity. Dr. Pringle continued 
in the practice of phyſic at Edinburgh, and in pertorming the obli= 
gations of his profeſſorſhip, till 1742, when he was appointed phy- 
ſician to the earl of Stair, who then commanded the Britiſh army. 
He was alſo conſtituted, Aug. 24, 1742, phy ſician to the military- 
hoſpital in Flanders; and it was provided in the commiſſion, that 
he thould receive a ſalary of twenty ſhillings a-day, and be entitled 
to half- pay for life. He did not, on this occaſion, reſign his pro- 
feſſorſhip of moral philoſophy : the univerlity permitted him to re- 
| tain it, and Meilrs. Muirhead and Cleghorn were allowed to teach 
in his abſence, as long as he continued to requeſt it. The eminent 
attention which Dr. Pringle paid to his duty as an army phyſician, 
is a matter that requires no enlargement in this place, and is apparent 
from every page of his © Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the Army.“ 
He attended the army in Flanders, through the campaign of 174.1, 


and ſo powerfully recommended himſelf to the duke of Cumber- 


land, that, in the ſpring following, March 11, he had a commil- 
ſion from his Royal Highneſs, appointing him phylician-general to 
his majeſty's forces in the Low-Countries, and parts beyond the 
ſeas ; and, on the next day he received a ſecond commiſſion from 
the duke, by which he was conſtituted phylician to the royal hoſpi- 
rals in the ſame countries. On March 5, he teſigned his proteſſor- 
ſhip in conſequence of theſe promotions. In 1745, he was with 
the army in Flanders, but was recalled from that country in the lat- 
ter-end of the year, to attend the forces which were to be ſent 
againit the rebels in Scotland. At this time, Oct. go, he had the 
honour of being choſen F. R. S. Dr. Pringle, at the beginning of 
1746, accompanied, in his official capacity, the duke of Cumber- 
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land in his expedition againſt the rebels, and remained with the 
forces, after the battle vi Culloden, till their return to England, in 


the middle of Auguſt, In 1747 and 1748, he again attended the 


army abroad ; and, in the autumn of 1748, he embarked with the 
forces for England, upon the concluſion of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. From that time he principally reſided in London, where, 
from his known {kill and experience, and the reputation he had ac- 
quired, he might reaſonably expect to ſucceed as a phyſician. In 
April 1749, Dr. Pringle was appointed phyſician in ordinary to his 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland. In 1750, he publiſhed, 
in a letter to Dr. Mead, © Obſervations on the Gaol or Hoſpital 


Fever,” which paſſed through two editions. After ſupplying ſome | 


things that were omitted, and rectifying a few miſtakes that were 
made in it, he included it in his grand work on the“ Diſeaſes of 
the Army.” The fame year Dr. Pringle began to communi- 
cate to the Royal-Society his famous © Experiments upon Septic 
and Antiſeptic Subſtances, with Remarks relating to their Uſe in 
the Theory of Medicine.” In February 1753, he preſented to the 
Royal-Society, * An Account of ſeveral Perſons ſeized with the 
Gaol Fever by working in Newgate ; and of the Manner by which 
the Infection was communicated to one entire Family.” This 

aper was deemed of ſuch importance by the excellent Dr. Stephen 
Hades, that he requeſted the author's permiſſion to have it publiſhed, 


for the common good of the kingdom, in the“ Gentleman's Ma- 


gazine, previous to its appearance in the“ Tranſattions.” Dr. 
Pringle's next communication was, A remarkable Caſe of Fragi- 
lity, Flexibility, and Diſſolution of the Bones.” In the 49th vo- 
lume of the“ Tranſactions,“ we meet with accounts which he had 
given of an earthquake felt at Bruſſels; of another at Glaſgow and 
Dunbarton ; and of the agitation of the waters, Nov. 1, 1756, in 
Scotland and at Hamburgh. The goth volume contains, obſerva- 
tions by him on the caſe of lord Walpole, of Woolterton; and a 
relation of the virtues of ſoap, in diſſolving the ſtone, as expe- 
rieaced by the reverend Mr. Matthew Simſon. It would be tedious 
to'mention the various papers, which, both before and after he 
became preſident of the Royal-Society, were tranſmitted through 
his hands. Beſides his communications in the © Philoſophical 
Tranſactions,“ he wrote, in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays,“ vo- 
lume the fifth, an “Account of the Succeſs of the Vitrum ccra- 


tum Antimonii.”” 


April 14, 1732, Dr. Pringle - married Charlotte, the ſecond 
daughter of Dr. Oliver, an eminent phylician at Bath, and who 
had long been at the head of his profeſſion in that city. This con- 
nection did not laſt long, the lady dying in the fpace of a few years. 
Nearly about the time of his marriage, Dr. Pringle gave to the 
public the firſt edition of his © Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the 
Army,” by which he gained conliderable reputation. In 1753, 
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Dr. Pringle was chofery one of the council of the Royal-Society. 
Though he had not for ſome years been called abroad, he ſtill held 
his place of phyſician to the army; and, in the war that began in 
1755, attended the camps in England during three ſeaſons. In 
1758, he entirely quitted the ſervice of the army; and, being now 
determined to fix wholly in London, he was admitted a licentiate 
of the college of phyſicians, July 5, in the ſame year. After the 
acceſſion of king George III. to the throne of Great-Britain, Dr. 
Pringle was appointed in 1761, phyſician to the queen's houſehold; 
and this honour was ſucceeded, by his being conſtituted in 1763. 
phyſician extraordinary to her majeſty. April 12, in the ſame year, 
he had been choſen a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Haarlem; and, June following, he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal-College of Phyſicians, London. In the ſucceeding Novem- 


ber, he was returned on the ballot, a ſecond time, one of the coun- 


cil of the Royal-Society ;-and, in 1764, on the deceaſe of Dr. 
Wollaſton, he was made phyſician in ordinary to the queen, Feb. 


13, 1766, he was elected a foreign member, in the phyſical line, 
of the Royal-Soctety of Sciences at Gottingen; and, on the 3th 
of June in that year, his majeſty was gractoully plcaſed to teſtify bis 
ſenſe of Dr. Pringle's abilities and merit, by raiting him to the dig- 
nity of a baronet of Great-Britain, July 18, 1768, Sir John 
Pringle was appointed phyſician in ordinary to her late royal-high- 
neſs the princeſs dowager of Wales; to which office a ſalary was 
annexed of 100l. a-year. In 1770, he was choſen, a third time, 


into the council of the Royal-Society ; as he was, likewiſe, a a 


fourth time, for the year 1772. Nov. 30, in that year, in conſe- 
quence of the death of James Weſt, Eſq. he was by a large majo- 
rity, elected preſident of that illuſttious and learned body. Beſides 
the many marks of literary dillintion already conferred upon Sir 
John Pringle, before he was raiſed to the preſident's chair, they 
were afterwards beſtowed upon him in great abundance. Previoully, 
however, to theſe honours (excepting his having been choſen a fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries of London) he received the laſt 
promotion that was given him in his medical capacity; which was, 
his being appointed, Nov. 4, 1774, phyſician extraordinary to his 
majeſty. In the year 1776, he was enrolled in the liſt of the mem- 
bers of no lefs than four learned bodies. Theſe were, the Royal- 
Academy of Sciences at Madrid; the Society at Amſterdam, for 
the Promotion of Agriculture; the Royal-Academy of Medical 
Correſpondence at Paris; and the Imperial-Academy of Sciences 
at St. Peterſburg. The times of Sir John Pringle's election into 
theſe eminent ſocieties, according to the order in which we have 
mentioned them, were on the 12th of February, in the month of 


September, and on the 28th and 29th of December. July 5, 1777. 


Sir John Pringle was nominated, by his ſerene-highneſs the land- 
grave of Heſſe, an honorary member of the Soctery of Antiquaries 
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at Caſſel. In 1778, he ſucceeded the celebrated Linnæus, as one 
of the foreign members of the Royal-Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
This honour is extended by that illuſtrious body only to eight per- 
ſons, on which account it is juſtly eſteemed a moſt eminent mark 
of diſtinction; and we believe there have been few or no inſtances, 


wherein it hath been conferred on any other than men of great and 


acknowledged abilities and reputation. OR. 11, in the ſame year, 
our author was choſen a member of the Medical-Society at Hanau. 
In the ſucceeding year, March 29, he was elected a foreign mem- 
ber of the Royal-Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Na- 

les. The laſt teſtimony of reſpe& which was, in this way, be- 
oval upon Sir John Pringle, was his being admitted, in 1781, 


into the number of the fellows of the newly-ereCted Society of An- 


tiquaries at Edinburgh. Sir John Pringle was in the ſixty-ſixth 
year.of his age, when he was choſen to be preſident of the Royal- 
Society. Conſidering, therefore, the extreme attention that was 
paid by him to the various and important duties of his office, and 
the great pains he took in the preparation of his diſcourſes, it was 
natural to expect that the burthen of his honourable ſtation ſhould 
grow heavy upon him in a courſe of time. This burthen was in- 
creaſed not only by the weight of years, but by the accident of a 
fall in the area in the back part of his houſe, from which he re- 
ceived conſiderable hurt, and which, in its conſequences, affected 
his health, and weakened his ſpirits. Such being the ſtate of his 
body and mind, he began to entertain thoughts of reſigning the pre- 
ſident's chair. It hath been faid likewiſe, and believed, that he 
was much hurt by the diſputes introduced into the ſociety, concern- 
ing the queſtion, whether pointed or blunted electrical conductors 


are the moſt efficacious in preſerving buildings from the pernicious 
effects of lightning? Perhaps Sir John Pringle's declining years, 


and the general ſtate of his health, will form ſufficient reaſons for 
his reſignation. His intention, however, was di ſagreeable to many 
of his friends, and to many diſtinguiſhed members of the Royal- 
Society. Accordingly, they earneſtly folicited him to continue in 
the chair; but, his reſolution. being fixed, he reſigned it at the an- 
niverſary-meeting in 1778, to Sir Joſeph Banks, who was unani- 
mouſly elected in his room. Sir John Pringle's infirmities in- 
creaſing, he hoped that he might receive an advantage from an ex- 
curſion to Scotland, and ſpending the ſummer there ; which he did 
in 1780, and principally at Edinburgh ; he had probably then formed 
ſome deſign of fixing his reſidence in that city. However this may 
have been, he was ſo well pleaſed with a place to which he had been 
habituated in his younger days, and with the reſpect ſhewn him by 
his friends, that he purchaſed a houſe there, whither he intended to 
return in the following ſpring. When he came back to London, in 


the autumn of the year above mentioned, he ſet about preparing to 
put his ſcheme in execution. Accordingly, having firſt diſpoſed of 


the 


* 
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the greateſt part of his library, he fold his houfe in Pall-Mall, in 
April 1781, and ſome few days after removed to Edinburgh. In 

* this city he was treated, by perſons of all ranks, with every mark 
of diſtinction. He found however, the air of Edinburgh too ſharp 
and cold for his frame, which had long been peculiarly ſenſible ro 
the ſcverities of weather. Theſe evils were exaggerated by his in- 
creaſing infirmities, and, perhaps, by that reſtleſſneſs of mind, 
which, in the midſt of bodily complaints, is ſtill hoping to derive 
ſome benefit from a change of place. He determined, therefore, to 
return once more to London, where he arrived in the beginning of 
September. He was greatly pleaſed with re-viliting his London 
friends ; and he was received by them with equal cordiality and af- 
fection; but his ſtrength declined with ſuch rapidity as did not per- 
mit his friends to hope that his life would long be continued. On - 
Monday evening, Jan. 14, 1782, being with the ſociety at Wat- 

| ſon's, he was ſeized with a fit, from which he never recovered, 
having died the 18th, in the 75th year of his age. On the 7th of 
February, he was interred in St. James's church, with great funeral 
ſolemnity, and with a very honourable attendance of eminent and 
reſpeCtable friends. As a teſtimony of regard to his memory, at the 
firlt meeting of the College of Phyſicians at Edinburgh, after his 
deceaſe, all the members appeared in deep mourning. Such having 
been the character and eminence of Sir John Pringle, it was highly | 
proper that his name ſhould be recorded among the worthies of ( 
Weltminſter-Abbey. Accordingly, under the direction, and at the | 
expence, of his nephew and heir, a monument has been ereQted, | 
of which Mr. Nollekens is the ſculptor, and on which an Engliſh 
inſcription appears. 


PRIOLO (BENIAMIN), in Latin Priolus, author of an hiſtory. 

of France from the death of Lewis XIII. in 1643 to 1664, was 

born in 1602. He was deſcended from the Prioli, an illuſtrious fa- 
mily, ſome of which had been doges of Venice. He underwent | 
| ſome dithculties from loſing his. father and mother, when young; | 
but theſe did not abate his paſſion for learning, which was fo ſtrong, 
that he uſed to ſpend whole days and nights at his books. He 
{tudied firſt at Orthez, next at Montauban, and afterwards at Ley- 
den; in which laſt city he profited by the lectures of Heinſius and 
Voſſius. He went to Paris, for the ſake of ſeeing and conſulting 
Grotius ; and afterwards to Padua, where he learned the opinions of 
Ariſtotle and other ancient philoſophers, under Cremoninus and Li- 
cetus. After returning to France, he went again into Italy, in 
order to be recognized by the houſe of Prioli as one of their rela- 
tions. He devoted himſelf to the duke of Rohan, then in the Ve- 
netian ſervice, and became one of his moſt intimate confidents; 
but, uncertain what his fate would be after this duke's death, he re- 
tired to Geneva, having married, three months before, a lady of a 
5 very 
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very noble family. The duke de Longueville drew him from this 
retirement, upon his being appointed plenipotentiary from the court 
of France for the treaty of Munſter, as a perſon whoſe talents 
might be of ſervice to him; and Priolo reſided with him a year at 
Munſter, where he contracted a very intimate friendſhip with Chigi 
the nuncio, who was afterwards pape Alexander VII. From 
Munſter he returned to-Geneva, whence he went to France, in 
order to ſettle at Paris. He ſtayed ſix months in Lyons, and there 
had frequent conferences with cardinal Francis Barberini ; the ef- 
fect of which was, that himſelf and his whole family abjured the 
Proteſtant religion, and immediately received the communion from 
the hands of the cardinal. However, he was not long eaſy at 
Paris; for, the civil war breaking out ſoon after, he joined with 
the malecontents, which proved the ruin of his fortune. He was 
_ obliged to retire to Flanders, his eltate was confiſcated, and his fa- 
mily baniſhed. Being afterwards reſtored to the favour of his ſo— 
vereign, he refolved to lead a private lite, and to devote himſelf to 
ſtudy. It was at this time, and to divert his melancholy, that he 
wrote, without the leaſt flattery or partiality, his“ Hiſtory of 
France,” in Latin. He was again employed in negotiations, and 
ſet ont in 1667 upon a ſccret affair to Venice; but did not arrive at 
the end of his journey, being ſcized with an apoplectic fit, of which 
he died in the archbithop's palace at Lyons. He left ſeven chil- 
dren, who, by virtue of his vame, and their own accomphſhments 
and merit, roſe to very flouriſhing circumſtances, 
PRIOR (MaTTHEW), aneminent Engliſh poet and ſtateſman, 
was the ſon of Mr. George Prior, a joiner and citizen of London; 
and was born there the 2 iſt of July 1664. His father dying 
While he was very young, left him to the care of an uncle, a vint- 
ner near Charing-Croſs, who diſcharged the truſt repoſed in him 
with a tenderneſs truly. paternal, and at a proper age ſent him to 
Weſtminſter-School, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great ad- 
vantage. He was afterwards taken home by his uncle, in order to 
be bred to his trade: however, at leiſure hours, he purſued the 
t ſtudy of the claſſics, on which account he was ſoon taken notice of 
by the polite company who reſorted to his uncle's houſe. Lord 
Dorſet, exceedingly ſtruck with his ingenuityiand learning, deter- 
-mined to remove him from the ſtation he was in, to one more ſuit- 
able to his fine parts and accompliſhments ; and accordingly pro- 
cured him to be ſent, in 1682, to St. John's-College in Cambridge, 
where he proceeded B. A. in 1686, and was ſhortly after choſen 
fellow. During his reſidence in the univerſity, he contracted an 
intimate friendthip with Charles Montague of Trinity-College, 
: afterwards earl of Halifax: and Mr. Dryden having publiſhed, in 
1686, his poem called The Hind and the Panther,“ our poet 


Joined with Mr, Montague in writing that humorous piece, enti- 
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tled, „ The Hind and the Panther tranſverſed to the ſtory of the 
Country-Mouſe and the City-Mouſe,” which was publiſhed in 
1687. Upon the Revolution, he was brought to court by his great 
patron the earl of Dorſet; and by his intereſt introduced to buſi- 

neſs, for which, as well as for poetry, of which he had already 
given noble ſpecimens, he was well formed. In 1690, he was 
made ſecretary to the plenipotentiaries in the congreſs at the 
Hague; and acquitted himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of king 
William, that, in the reſolution to keep him near his perſon, he 
appointed him a gentleman of his bed-chamber. This ſituation 
afforded him leiſure to indulge his genius for poetry; and he then 
compoſed ſeveral of his poems. He was again employed as ſe- 
cretary to the Engliſh negotiations at the treaty of Ryſwick, in 

1697, having been nominated the ſame year principal ſecretary of 
ſtate in Ireland. In 1698, he went ſecretary to the embaily in 
France; in which polt he continued during the ſucceſſive embaſſies 
of the earls of Portland and Jerſey. _ 

In 1699, he went to king William at Loo in Holland, whence, 
after a long and particular audience with his majeſty, he departed 
by way of the Hague for England, and immediately was made 
under- ſecretary in the office of the earl of Jerſey. In a tew days, 
being a great favourite with the French king, he was ordere:l back 
to Paris, to aſſiſt the ambaſſador in the affair of the partition-treaty ; 
and, having diſpatched the buſineſs to the ſatisfaction of both for 
vereigns, returned with great quickneſs to London. The ſame 

ear, he printed his celebrated poem, called. Carmen Sæculare.“ 
In 1700, he was appointed one of the lords commiſſioners of trade 
and plantations, upon the reſignation of Mr. Locke ; and was 
elected a repreſentative for Eaſt-Grinſtead in Sullex, in the new 
parliament of that year, -where he voted tor impeaching the ſeveral 
lords charged with adviſing the partition treaty. g 

Upon the ſecceſs of the war with France, aſter the acceſſion of 
queen Anne, Mr. Prior exerted his poetical talent in honour of his 
country: firit, in his“ Letter to Mr. Boileau, on the victory at 

Blenheim, in 1704 ;'; and again, in his * Ode on the glorious 
Succeſs of her Majeſty's Arms, 1706.“ Yet he afterwards con- 
curred with thoſe who {trove for a peace ; and, in 1711, when the 
queen determined to treat with France, was pitched upon to carry 
her majeſty's demands. For this purpoſe, he was appointed pleni 
potentiary to that court; having been made one of the commiſ- 
fioners of the cuſtoms juſt betore, He was much employed, and 
intimately concerned, in the buſineſs of the peace; and, after re- 
turning, was ſent again to France in Auguit 1712, to accom- 
modate ſuch matters as then remained unſettled in the congrefs at 
Utrecht. From the end of this month, he had the appointments 
and authority of an ambaſſador; and ſo continued as long as queen 
Anne lived. He remained at Paris alſo in the character of a public 
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miniſter, ſome months after the acceſſion of George I. and then 
was ſucceeded by the earl of Stair. The great change, which 
happened in the public affairs at that time, occationed Mr. Prior to 
be detained in France; and upon his arrival in England, March 
25, 1715, he was immediately taken up by an order of the Houle 
of Commons, and ſoon after examined by a con mittee of the 
privy-council. June 10, Robert Walpole, Eſq. moved the houſe 
for an impeachment againſt him; and on the 17th, Mr. Prior was 
ordered into cloſe cuſtody, and no perſon admitted to ſee him with- 
out leave of the ſpeaker. In 1717, an act of grace paſſed, but he 
was one of the perſons excepted out of it; however, at the cloſe 
of the year, he was diſcharged from his confinement. 

He ſpent the remainder of his days retired from buſineſs, at 
Down-Hall, a ſmall villa, in the county of Efſex. Having finiſhed 
his « . on the Vanity of the World,” he made a collec- 
tion of all his poems, and publiſhed them in one volume folio, with 
an elegant dedication to the preſcnt duke of Dorſet. Some time 
after, he formed a deſign of writing an“ Hiſtory of bis own 
Time” but had made very little progreſs in it, when a lingering 
fever carried him off, Sept. 18, 1721, in his 58th year. He died 
at Wimple, a ſeat of the earl of Oxford, not far from Cambridge; 
and his corpſe was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a monu- 
ment was erected at his own charge, 500]. having been ſet apart 
by him for that purpoſe, and an in{cription-put upon it, written by 
Dr. Robert Friend, maſter of Weltminſter-School. After his 
death, more of his poems were publiſhed ; and fince came out, in 
1740,“ The Hiſtory of his own Time, compiled from his original 
Manuſcripts ;*' a piece little worthy of him, and undoubtediy little 
_ of it his. He wis concerned i in ſome of the firſt papers of © The 
Examiner ;” and was ſuppoſed to be the author of a criticiſm in 
it, upon a poem of Dr. Garth to the ear] of Godolphin : Which 
criticifin expoſed him to the ſeverity of Mr. Addiſon, in the firit 
number of his Whig-Examiner.” Notwithſtanding the many 
high poſts and lucrative employments he had polleſſed, he died at 
lat fellow of St. John's-College in Cambridge, | 

a 

PRISCIANUS, an eminent grammarian of antiquity, was 
born at Cæſarea. He went to Conſtantinople, where he taught the 
principles of his art, and was in the higheſt repute about the year 
525. Priſcian compoſed a work “De Arte Grammatica,” which 
was firſt printed by Aidus, at Venice, in 1476: it is addreſſed to 
Julianus, not the emperor, as ſome have erroneouſly ſuppoſed, but 
the conſul. He wrote a book“ De Naturalibus Quzitionibus,” 
which he dedicated to Choſroes, king of the Perſſaus. He alſo 
tranſlated «+ Dionyſius's i. eſcription of the World,” into Latin 


verſe. Some haye pretended, that this grammarian was tilt a 
Chriſtian, 
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_ Chriſtian, and afterwards a Pagan: but there is no foundation for 
this opinion. | 
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PROC LUS, an eminent philoſopher among the later Platoniſts, 
was born at Conſtantinople in the year 410, of parents who were 
both able and willing to provide for his inſtruction in all the various 
branches of learning and knowledge. He was firſt ſent to Xan- 
thus, a city of Lycia, to learn grammar ; thence to Alexandria, 
where he was under the beſt maſters in rhetoric, philoſophy, and 
mathematics; and from Alexandria he removed to Athens, where 
he heard the younger Plutarch and Syrian, both of them celebrated 
philoſophers. He ſucceeded the laſt in the rectorſhip of the Pla- 
tonic-School at Athens; where he died in 483 He wrote a valt 
number of works in various ways; many of which are loſt, ſome 
are publiſhed, and a few remain {till in manuſeript only. 


' PROCOPIUS, an eminent Greek hiſtorian, was born at Cæſa- 
rea in Paleſtine, whence he came to Conſtantinople in the time of 
the emperor Anaſtatius ; whole eſteem he obtained, as well as that. 
of Juſtin the ficſt, and Juſtinian. His profeſſion was that of a 
rhetorician and pleader of cauſes. He was advanced to be ſecretary 

to Beliſarius; and attended that renowned general in the wars of 
Perſia, Africa, and Italy. He attcrwards was admitted into the 
ſenate, and became prefect or governor of the city of Conſtantino- 
ple; where he ſeems to have died, ſomewhat above ſixty. He is 
not a contemptible hiſtorian among the Byzantines. 
Some writers think that Procopius was an Heathen, ſome that 
he was a Chriſtian, and others that he was both Heathen and 


Chriſtian. 
PROKOPOVITCH. See THEO HAN ES. 


PROPERTIUS (SExrus AUREL1Us), an ancient Roman 
poet, was born about the year of Rome 700, at Mevania, a town 
in Umbria; as we learn from his own writings. Some ſay, his 
father was a knight, and a man of conliderable authority; Who, 
ſiding with Lucius Antonius upon the taking of Peruſium, was 
made priſoner and flain, by Auguſtus's order, at the altar erected 
to Julius Cæſar: when his eltate was forfeited of courſe. This 
muit have happened when our poet was very young ; and he aliudes 
to it pretty manifeſtly in one of his elegies, where he laments the 
ruin of his family, in that early ſeaſon of his lite. His wit and 
learning ſoon recommended him to the patronage of Mæcenas and 
Gallus; and among the poets of his time, he was very intimate 
with Ovid and Tibullus. We have no accounts of the circum- 
ſtances of his lite, or the manner of his death: only he mentions 
his taking a journey to Athens, probably in company with his pa- 
| 3 M 2 tron 
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tron Mæcenas, who attended Auguſtus in his progreſs through 
Greece. It is certain he died young, thoſe that make him live the 
Jongeſt, carry his age no higher than forty-one. His miſtreſs 
Hoſtia, whom he celebrates under the name of Cynthia, is his 
conſtant theme; and Martial ſays, the and the poet were equally 
beholden to each other : ſhe, for being immortalized in his writings; 
he, for being animated by her with that noble paſſion, which made 
him write ſo well. He had a houſe at Rome on the Eſquiline- 


Hill. | 
— — a 2 

PROTOGENES, a famous ancient painter, was a native of 
Caunas, a city of Caria, ſubje& to the Rhodians. Who was his 
father or his mother, is not known; but it is probable enough he 
had no other maſter than the public pieces that he ſaw ; and per- 
haps his parents, being poor, could not be at any ſuch expence for 
his education in the art, as was cuſtomary at that time. It is cer- 
tain he was obliged at firſt to paint ſhips for his livelihood : but his 
ambition was not to be rich; his aim being ſolely to be maſter of 
his profeſſion. He finiſhed his pictures with too great care: Ap- 
pelles ſaid of him, he knew not when he had done well. He was 
alſo a ſculptor as well as a painter. He flouriſhed about the 118th 
Olympiad, and go8 years before Chriſt. | = 

PRUDENTIUS (QuinTus AuREL1vs), an ancient Chriſtian 
poet, was born in Spain in the year 348; but whether he was a 
native of Calahorra, Saragoſſa, or ſome other city of that country, 
is diſputed. He was brought up a lawyer; and being called to the 
bar, was afterwards made a judge in two conſiderable towns. Then 
he was promoted by the emperor Honorius to a very high office; 
but not to the conſulate, as ſome have falſely imagined. He was 
fifty-ſeven, before he reſolved to mind the things relating to his ſal- 
vation; and then he began to employ his Muſe upon holy ſubjects. 
His poetry is not extraordinary, and ſhews more of religious zeal, 
than of either genius or art. He gave them in general Greek 
titles, is often guilty of falſe quantity, and often uſeth harſh ex- 
preſſions. The time of his death is not mentioned. 


PRYNNE (WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh lawyer, who was 
much diſtinguithed in the civil commotions under Charles I. was 
born at Swainſwick, in Somerſetſhire, in 1600; and educated at a 
(rs 6 egy in the city of Bath. He became a commoner of 

riel-College, Oxford, in 1616; and, after taking a bachelor of 
arts degree in 1620, removed to Lincoln's-Inn, where he ſtudied 
the law, and was made ſucceſſively barriſter, bencher, and reader. 
At his firſt coming to that Inn, he was a great admirer and follower 
of Dr. John Preſton, an eminent Puritan, who was lecturer there; 


and he publiſhed ſeveral books againit what he thought the enor- 
| - mities 
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mities of the age, and concerning the doctrine and diſcipline of the 
church. His“ Hiſtriomaſtix,”” which came out in 1692, giving 
great offence to the court, he was committed priſoner to the Tower 
of London; and, in 1693, ſentenced by the Star-Chamber, to be 
fined 5oool. to the KINg, expelled the univerſity of Oxford and 
Lincoln's-Inn, degraded and diſenabled from his profeſſion of the 
law, to ſtand in the pillory and loſe his ears, to have his book pub- 


licly burat before his face, and to remain priſoner during lite, which 


ſentence was rigorouſly executed May 1634. 

In 1635, 1636, and 1637, he publithed ſeveral books; particu- 
larly one entitled,“ News from Ipſwich,” in which he reflected 
groſsly on the archbiſhop and other biſhops. For this he was ſen- 
tenced to the Star-Chamber in June 1637, to be fined 5200l. to the 
king, to loſe the remainder of his ears in the pillory, to be branded 
on both cheeks with the letters S. L. for Schiſmatical Libeller, and 
to be perpetually impriſoned in Caernarvon-Caltle. This fentence 
was executed in July; but in January following, he was removed 
to Mount-Orgueil-Caſtle in the Ifle of Jerſey, where he exerciſed 
his pen in writing ſeveral books. Nov. 1640, an order was iflued 
by the Houſe of Commons tor his releaſement from. priſon ; and 
the ſame month he entered with great triumph into London. He 
was ſoon after elected a member of parliament for Newport in 
Cornwall, and oppoſed the bithops, eſpecially the archbithop, 
with great vigour, both by his ſpeeches and writings ; and was 
the chief manager of that prelate's trial. In 1647, he was one of 
the parliamentary viſitors of the univerſity of Oxford. During 
his ſitting in the long parliament, he was very zealous for the 
Preſbyterian cauſe; and when the Independants began to gain the 
aſcenlant, ſhewed himſelf a warm oppoſer of them, and promoted 
the king's intereſt. He made a long ſp:ech in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, concerning the ſatisfattorinels of the King's anſwers to the 
propolitions of peace ; but, two days aftcr, was refufed entrance 
into the houſe by the army. Upon this, he became a bitter enemy 
to the army and their leader Cromwell, and attacked them with 
great ſeverity in his writings. Defying Cromwell in a very open 
manner, he was, July 1, 1630, committed cloſe priſoner to Dun- 
ſter-Caſtle in Somerſetſhire. He then inſiſted ſtrongly upon Magna 
Charta, and the liberty of the ſubje&t ; which, though of little 
weight with Cromwell, ſeems to have ſet him free. He afterwards 
wrote abundance of books upon religious controverſies and other 
points. | 
In 1659, he, as a ſecluded member of the Houſe of Commons, 
being reſtored to fit again, became inſtrumental in recalling Charles 
II. in which he ſhewed ſuch zeal, that general Monk admoniſhed 
him to be quiet, it being then unſeaſonable. In 1660, he was 
choſen for Bath, to fit in the hcaling parliament ; and, after the 
Reſtoration, made chief keeper of his majeſty's records in the 
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Tower, with a ſalary of zool. per annum. He was again elected 
for Bath in 1661; and, July that year, being diſcontented at ſome 

roceedings in the houſe, he publiſhed a paper, entitled, * Sundry 
een tendered to the moſt honourable Houſe of Peers by ſome 
Citizens and Members of London, and other Cities, Boroughs, 
Corporations, and Ports, againſt the new intended Bill for govern— 
ing and reforming Corporations:“ of which being diſcovered to 


be the author, he was obliged to beg pardon of the houſe, in order 


to eſcape puniſhment. After the Reſtoration, he publiſhed ſeveral 
books. He gave his works, bound up together, in 40 vols. folio 


and quarts, to the library of Lincoln's-Inn. He died at his Cham- 


bers in Lincoln's-Inn, Oct. 24, 1669, and was interred under the 
chapel there. His greatelt works goes under the title of“ Re- 
cords,” in g vols. folio; another is called © Parliamentary Writs,” 
in four parts, 4to. 5 

| — — 

PSALMANAZ AR {Georss), the fictitious name of a very 
extraordinary perſon, was undoubtedly a Frenchman born: he had 
his education partly in a free-ſchool, taught by two Franciſcan 
monks, and afterwards in a college of Jeſuits in an afchiepiſcopal 
city ; the name of which, as alſo thoſe of his birth-place and of 
his parents, remain yet inviolable ſecrets. Upon leaving the col- 
lege, he was recommended as a tutor to a young gentleman ; but 
ſoon fell into a mean rambling Kind of life, that produced in him 
plenty of diſappointments and misfortunes. The firſt pretence he 
took up with was, that of being a ſufferer for religion ; and he 
procured a certificate that he was of Iriſh extraction, had left the 
country for the ſake of the Roman- Catholic religion, and was going 


on a pilgrimage to Rome. Not being in a condition to purchaſe 


a pilgrim's garb, he had obſerved, in a chapel dedicated to a mira- 
culous faint, that ſuch an one had been ſet up as a monument of 
gratitude to ſome wandering pilgrim ; and he contrived to take 
both ſtaff and cloak away at noon-day. Thus accoutred he begged 
his way in Latin. > b _ 

At the age of ſixteen, when he was in Germany, he fell upon 
the wild project of palling for a Formoſan. He recolledted, that 
he had heard the Jeſuits ſpeak much of China and Japan; and 
was rath enough to think, that, what he wanted of a right know- 
ledge, he might make up by the ſtrength of a pregnant invention, 
which here, it muſt be confeſſed, found ample ſcope to work in. 
He ſet himſelf to form a new character and language, a grammar, 
a diviſton of the year into twenty months, a new religion, and 
what not! His alphabet was written from right to left, like the 
Oriental tongues ; and he ſoon inured his hand to write it with 

reat readineſs. He now thought himſelf ſufficiently prepared to 
pals for a Japaneſe, converted to Chriſtianity : he altered his Avig- 
non certificate as arttully as he could, reaſſumed his old pilgrim's 
habit, 
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habit, and began his tour, though with a heavy heart, to the Low- 
Countries. Under the notion of a Japaneſe converted by ſome 
© Jeſuit miſſionaries, and brought to Avignon to be inſtructed by 
them, as well as to avoid the dreadful puniſhments infliaed on 
converts by the emperor of Japan, he travelled ſeveral hundred 
leagues ; with an appearance, however, ſo diſmal and ihabby, as 
to exceed even the very common beggars. 

At Liege he inliſted into the Dutch ſervice, and was carried by 
his officer to Aix-la-Chapelle. He afterwards entered into the 
elector of Cologne's ſervice z but, being ſtill ambitious as ever to 
paſs for a Japaneſe, he now choſe to profeſs himſelf an uncon- 
verted or Heatheniſh one, rather than, what he had hitherto pre- 
tended to be, a convert to Chriſtianity, The laſt garriſon he came 
to was Sluys, where brigadier Lauder, a Scotch colonel, introduced 


him to the chaplain, with whom he was permitted to have a con- 


ference; and Which, at length, ended in the chaplain's fervent 
zeal to make a convert of him, by way of recommending himſelf, 
as it afterwards turned out, to the then biſhop of London, whoſe 
piety could not fail of rewarding ſo worthy an action. By this 
time Pſalmanazar, growing tired of the ſoldier's life, liſtened to 
the chaplain's propoſal of taking him over to England; and he 
was, accordingly, with great halte, baptized. A letter of invita- 
tion from the biſhop of London arriving, they ſet out for Rotter- 
dam. Pſalmanazar was, in general, much careſſed there; but ſome 
there were, who put ſuch ſhrewd queſtions to him, as carried the 
air of not giving all that credit which he could have wiſhed. This 
threw him upon a whimfical expedient, by way of removing all 
obſtacles, viz. that of living upon raw fleſh, roots, and herbs : 
and he ſoon habituated himſelt to this new and ſtrange food, with- 
out receiving the leaſt prejudice to his health ; taking care to add a 

good deal of pepper and ſpices by way of concoction. | 
At his arrival in London he was introduced to the good biſhop, 
was received with great humanity, and ſoon found a large circle of 
friends among the well-diſpoſed, both of clergy and laity. Before 
he had been three months in London, he was cried up for a pro- 
digy. He was preſently let to tranſlate the church catechiſm into 
the Formoſan language; it was received by the biſhop of London 
with candour, the author rewarded with generolity, and his cate- 
chiſm laid up amongſt the moſt curious manuſcripts. It was ex- 
amined by the learned; they found it regular and grammatical ; 
and gave it as their opinion, that it was a real language and no 
counterfeit. After ſuch ſucceſs, he was ſoon prevailed upon to 
write the well-known © Hiſtory of Formoſa,” which ſoon after 
appeared. The firſt edition had not been long publithed, before a 
ſecond was called for. Mean while, he was ſent by the good 
biſhop to Oxford, to purſue ſuch ſtudies as he was molt inchned 
; to; 
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to; whilſt his oppoſers and advocates in London were diſputing 
about the merits and demerits of his book. _ , a 
The learned at Ox ford were not leſs divided in their opinions of 
our author. A convenient apartment was, however, afligned him 
in one of the colleges : he had all the advantages of learning the 
univerſity could afford him, and a learned tutor to aſſiſt him, Linen 
his return to London, he continued, for about ten years, to indulge 
a courſe of idleneſs and extravagance. Some abſurdities, however, 
obferved in his“ Hiſtory of Formoſa,” in the end effectually diſ- 
credited the whole relation; and ſaved him the trouble, and his 
Friends the mortification, of an open confeſſion of his guilt. He 
ſeemed, through a long courſe of life, to abhor the impoſture, yet 
contented himſelf with owning it to his moſt intimate friends. His 
learning and ingenuity, during the remainder of his life, did not fail 
to procure him a comfortable ſubſiſtence from his pen: he was con- 
cerned in compiling and writing works of credit, particularly the 
© Univerfal Hiſtory,” and lived exemplarily for many years. His 
death happened in 1763. | 
PTOLEMAUS (Cravpivs), a great geographer, mathema- 
tictan, and altronomer of antiquity, was born at- Peluſium in 
Egypt, and flouriſhed in the reigns of Adrian and Marcus Antoni- 
nus. Some have ailerted, that he was one of the kings of Egypt, 
others have confounded him with the aſtrologer Ptole ny, who con- 
ftantly attended Gaba, promiſed Otho that ne thould ſurvive Nero, 
and afterwards that he thould obtain the empire. We know no cir- 
cumſtances of the life of Ptolemy ; it is noted in his Canon, that 
Antoninus Pius reigned three and twenty years, which thews, that 
himfelf ſurvived him. The ference is greatly indebted to this aſtro- 
nomer ; who has preſerved and tranſmitted to us the - obſervations 
and principal diſcoveries of the ancients, and at the ſame time aug- 
mented and enriched them with his own. He corrected Hippar- 
chus's catalogue of the fixed ſtars; and formed tables, by which 
the motions of the fun, moon, and planets, might be calculated 
and regulated, He was indecd the firſt who collected the ſcattered 
and detached obſervations of the ancients, and digeſted them into a 
{ylem ; which he ſet forth in his“ Magna Conttructio,“ divided 
into thirteen books. He was the author of ſeveral conſiderable 
works, ſome of which are extant. | 
PUFFENDORF {SAMUEL DE), an eminent German civilian 
and hiſtorian, was born in 1631 at Fleh, a little village near Chem- 
nitz, in Upper-Sixony; of which village his father Elias Puffen— 
dorf was mintiter. He diſcovered early a propenſity to letters, and 
at a proper age was ſent to univerſities ; where he was ſupported by 
the generolity of a Saxon nobleman, who was taken with his pro- 
miſing parts, his latter's circumſtances not being equal to the 
EX PENCE. 
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expence. He went firlt to Grim, and afterwards to Leipfic ; where 
he made a furpriſing progrels in his ſtudies. His father deſigned 
him for the miniſtry, and directed him to apply him to divinity ; 
but his inclinations led him another way. He t turned his ES 
to the public law, which, in Germany, conlilts of the Knowles 
of the rights of the empire over the ſtates and princes of which it is 
compoled, and of thoſe of the princes and ſtates with reſp tocach 
other. He conſidered this ſtudy, as a proper method of railing him= 
felf in time to ſome poſts in the courts of {+ Mrs for it is well 
known, that the ſeveral princes who compot«: the Germanic body 
have no other miniſters of ſtate than men of ang. whom they 
ſtyle counſellors; and whoſe principal ttudy is the oublic- law of 
Germany. As theſe poſts are not venal, and no other recommen- 
dation is neceſſary to obtain them but real and diſt; opothed merit, 
Puffendort reſolved to qualify himſelf for the honou;- | which he 
aſpired. After he had reſided ſome time at Letpiie, he |: it that city, 
and went to Jena, where he joined mathematics and the Oirtenan 
philoſophy to the itudy of the law. He returned to 2 ic in 
1658, with a view of ſeeking an employment tit for him. Ge of 
his brothers, named Iſaiah, who had been ſome time in the Fo 
of the king of Sweden, and was aiterwards his chancellor in the 
duchies of Bremen and Werden, wrote to him then, and adviſed 
him not to fix in his own country, but after his example to ſeek his 
fortune elſewhere. Puffendort refoulved to take this advice; and 
accepted the place of governor to the ſon of Mr. Coyet, a a Swediln 
nobleman, who was then ambaſſador for the King of >we len ar the 
court of Denmark. For thi: purpoſe. he went to Cope os Zen, Dtit 
did not continue long at eaſe there; for, the war being renewed 
ſome time after bet ween Denmark and Sweden, he was ſeized with 
the whole family of the ambailador, who a fe days before had 
taken a tour into Sweden, 

During his confinement, which laſted eight! months, as he had no 
books, and was allowed to fee no perſon, he amuſed himteli by me— 
ditating upon what he had read in Grotius' s treatiſe © De jure belli 
& pacis,” and in the political writings of Hobbes. Ile drew up a 
ſhort ſyſtem of what he thought belt in enn intending no more, 
than to divert himſelf in his litnde: ; but two years after, eteinz 
it to a friend in Holland, where he then was, he was adviſ.d to re- 
view and publiih it. This he did at the Hague in 1660, under the 
title of, © Elementorum Jurif, wudentiz Univerſalls libri dug 3 
dedicated it to the elector Palatine: Ci Lewis, who, in con- 
ſequence thereof, invited him to the unve:iinty of Heidel vim, and 


allo engaged him to allot ſome portion 0! his time in inttructing 
the electoral prince, his fon. Puſfcndort retained at Heldelburg 
till 1670, when Charles XI. king of Re ing tounded an 


.nivertiry at Lunden, ſent for him to U protec ior there: and this 


ther, tothe great concern of the clot 5 *ajatine, ie went the lame 
V OE: (( 4. year, 
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ear, and was inſtalled profeſſor of the law of nature and nations. 
His reputation greatly increaſed after that time, both by the fame 
and ſuccels of his lectures, and by the many valuable works that he 
publiſhed. Some years after, the king of Sweden ſent for him to 
Stockholm, and made him his hiſtoriographer, and one of his coun- 
ſellors. In 1688, the elector of Brandenburg obtained the conſent 
of the king of Sweden for Puffendorf to come to Berlin, in order 
to write the hiſtory of the elector William the Great; and granted 
him the ſame titles of hiſtoriographer and privy-counſellor, which 
he had in Sweden, with a conſiderable penſion. Nevertheleſs, the 
king of Sweden continued to give him marks of his favour, and 
made him a baron in 1694. But he did not enjoy the title long; for 
he died the ſame year, of a mortification in one of his toes, occa- 
ſioned by cutting the nail. The works of this learned and excellent 
man are very numerous, and chiefly polemic : the molt famous is 
his De Jure Naturz & Gentium,“ which involved him in ſome 
_ diſputes, | 


— — 


his education in this art; but in his manner he reſembled Michael 
Angelo, without imbibing his faults, being both more delicate and 
more natural than that great maſter : like whom too, Pughet united 
the talents of painting, ſculpture, and architecture; not contented 


with animating the marble, and rendering it in appearance flexible 


D 


as flelh itſelf, When he was called upon to exert his ſkill, he raiſed 
and adorned palaces, in a manner that proved him a judicious ar- 
chitect; and, when he committed the charming productions of his 


imagination to canvas, he painted ſuch pictures as the delighted be- 


holder was never tired with viewing. He died in the place of his 
birth, in 1695. 

PULTENEY (W1iLL1am), Eſq. afterwards earl of Bath, de- 
ſcended from one of the molt ancient families in the kingdom, was 
born in 1682. Being born to a plentiful fortune, he early had a 
ſeat in the Houſe of Commons; and began to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
by being a warm partizan againſt the miniſtry in the reign of queen 
Anne. He had ſagacity to detect their errors, and ſpirited elo— 

nence ſufficient to expoſe them. Theſe ſervices were well re- 
 warded by George I. who, upon coming to the throne, raiſed him 
to the place of ſecretary at war, in 1714. Not long after, he was 
raiſed to be cofferer to his majeſty's houſehold ; but the intimacy be- 
tween this gentleman and Sir Robert Walpole, who then acted as 
prime miniſter, was foon interrupted, by its being ſuſpected that 
Sir Robert was deſirous of extending the limits of prerogative, and 
promoting the intereſt of Hanover, at the expence of his country. 


Accordingly,. 
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than another man's ſword. In 1738, when oppoſition ran ſo high 
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Accordingly, in 1725, the king, by the advice of this miniſter, de- 


firing that a ſum of money thould be voted him by the commons, 
im order to diſcharge the debts of the civil liſt, Pulteney moved, 
that an account thould be laid before the houſe, of all money paid 
for ſecret ſervices, during the laſt twenty-five years to the then pre- 
ſent time. This cauſed an irreconcilable breach between the two 
miniſters, which in two years after broke out into open invective; 
at laſt the oppoſition became ſo obnoxious to the crown, that the 
king, July 1, 1731, called for the council-book, and with his own 
hand ſtruck the name of William Pulteney, Efq. out of the liſt of 
privy-counſellors : his majeſty further ordered him to be put out of 
all commiſſions for the peace: the ſeveral lords-lieutenants, from 
whom he had received deputations, were commanded to revoke 


them: and the lord-chancellor and ſecretaries of ſtate were directed 
to give the neceſſary orders for that purpoſe. A proceeding fo vio- 


lent only ſerved to inflame his refentment, and increaſe his popula- 
rity. It was ſome time after this, that he made that celebrated 
ſpeech, in which he compared the miniſtry to an empiric, and the 
conſtitution of England to his patient. In this manner he continued 
inflexibly ſevere, attacking the meaſures of the miniſter with a de- 
gree of eloquence and ſarcaſm that worlted every antagoniſt ; and 


8 
Sir Robert was often heard to ſay, that he dreaded his tongue more 


popularity, and was reſpected as the chief bulwark againſt the en- 
croachments of the crown : but, from the moment he accepted a 
title, all his favour with the people was at an end, and the reit of 
his life was ſpent in contemning that applauſe which he no longer 
could ſecure. Dying without itjue June 8, 1764, his title became 
extinct; and, his only ſon having died ſome time before in Portu- 
gal, the paternal eſtate devolved to his brother, lieutenant-general 
Pulteney. Beſides the great part he bore in © The Craftſman,” he 
was the author of many political pamphlets ; in the drawing up and 


compoſiug of which no man of his time was ſuppoſed to exceed 


him. 
— Pr 


PURCELL (HEN AV), an eminent muſician, was ſon of Henry 
: 3 N 2 Purcell, 
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Purcell, and eren 8 of+ Thom: Purcell, both gentlemen of the 
Royal-Chapel ar the reſtoration of Charles. II. and born in 1658, 
| Who his firſt inſtructors were, is not clearly aſcertained, being only 
{1x years old when his father died ; but the inſcription; on Blow's 
monument, in which Blow is called his maſter, gives at leaſt room 
to ſuppoſe, that Purcell, upon quitting the chapel, might, for the 

rpote of completing his ſtudies, become the pupil of Blow. 
+ gt this be, Purcell ſhone early in the ſcience of muſical com- 
poſition; and was able to write correct harmony at an age when to 
perform choral ſervice is all that can be expected. In 1676, he was 
appointed organiſt of Weltmiufler, though then but ciphtcen ; ; and, 
in 1082, became one of the organiſts of the Chapel-Royal. 

As Kancell had received his education in the ſchool of a choir, 
the natural bent of his {tudics was towards church- muſic; ſervices 
he ſeemed to neglect, and to addict himſelf to the compoſition of 
% Anthems.” He publiſhed however ſome ſonnets ; and, in 1691, 
the Opera of Diocleliany beſides other pieces. He died the 2 1ſt of 
November 1695, of a conſumption or lingering diſtemper. His 
friends, in conjunction with his widow, for whom and his children 
he had not been able to male any great proviſion, were anxious to 
raiſe a monument of his fame: for which end they ſelected, chiefly 
from his compolitions jor the theatre, ſuch ſongs as had been molt 
favourably received, and, by the help of a ſubſcription of twenty 
ſhillings each perſon, publiſhed in 1698, that well-known work 
the Orpheus Britannicus,” with a dedication to his good friend 

and patroneſs lady Howard, who. had been his {cholar. He was 
interred in Weſtg)inſter-Abbe y, and on a tablet tixed to a pillar 1s 
an inſtription cclebrating his harmony. 
| — 

PURCH AS /SAMUEL), a learned Engliſh divine, and compiler 

of a valuable colltGiion of voyages, was born at I haxitcad in Eſſex 
in 1577, and educated at Cambridge. In 1604, he was inftituted 
to the vicarage of Eaſtwood in Ellex; ; but, leaving the cure of it to 
his brother, Seal and lived in London, the better to carry on the 
great work he had undertaken. He publiſhed the firſt volume in 
1013, and the four lait in 1625, under this title: “ Purchas his 
Pilgrimage, or Relations of the World, and the Religions obſerved 
in all Ages and Places diſcovered from the Creation unto this pre- 
ſent.” In 1615, he was incorporated at Oxford, as he ſtood at 
Cambridge, bachelor of divinity; and a little before, had been col- 
lated to the rectory of St, Martin's, Ludgate, in London. He 
was alſo chaplain to Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury. By the 

ubinhing of his books, he brought himſelf into debt: however, 
he dil not dic in priſon, as ſome have afſerted, but in his own 
houſe, and about 1628. | 


PUTEANUS (ERYCIUS), a very diſtinguiſhed ſcholar, was born 


at 


Ai. 


at Venlo in Gelderland in 1574, and began his ſtudies at Dort; 
whence he removed to Cologne, where he ſtudied rhetoric, and 
went through a courſe of philoſophy in the college of Jeſuits. He 
went afterwards to ſtudy the law at Louvain, and took the degree of 
bachelor there in 1397. He improved very much by Lipſius's lec- 
tures, who conceived a great eſteem for him. The ſame year he 
went into Italy, and continued ſome time in the houſe of John 
Fernand de Velaſcos, governor of the Milaneze ; whence he re- 
moved to Padua, but returned to Milan in 1601, being then choſen 
profeſſor of eloquence there. He gained a great reputation, and 


was promoted to the honour of being hiſtoriographer to his Catho- 
lic majelty ; and, in 1603, the city of Rome admitted him and his 
poſterity among her patricians. In 1604, he commenced doctor of 


law at Milan: he took alſo a wife the ſame year, by whom he had 

many, children. In 1606, he removed from Milan to Louvain, 

i | being appointed to ſucceed to the profeſſor's chair, which Juſtus 
Lipſius had filled with ſo much glory. He was very much conſi- 
dered in the Low Countries, and enjoyed the titles of hiſtoriogra- 
pher to the king of Spain, and counſellor to the archduke Albert: 
he was even appointed governor of the caſtle of Louvain, in which 
place he died in 16.46. , He was the author of an immenſe number 

of works, molt of which however are ſmall. He affected to inter- 
ſperſ his writings with ſtrokes of wit, and ſometimes ſucceeded 
pretty well, but was often guilty of puns and quibbles. His works 
are divided into five volumes folio. 2 

' — — 

PUY (Per ER de), a very learned Frenchman, was born of a. 
good family at Paris in 1583. His knowledge and learning were 
ſingularly uſeful to the ſtate. He laboured more than any one, to 
diſcover charters and old records, by which the king's rights over 
other ſtates might be aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. He developed and 
cleared up the origin of the Salique law. He proved, that the li- 
bertics of the Gallican church were nothing but a portion of the an- 
cient rights of the ancient churches. His “ Hiſtory of the Tem- 
piars” ſhews, that ſome of the order were culpable; but that the 
condemnation of the whole, and the deſtruction of fo many knights, 
was one of the moſt horrible injuſtices that ever was committed, 
He was the author of near a dozen works, of a ſimilar caſt, and 

_ chiefly calculated for political purpoſes. He died in 1652. 
| = h 
_ PYLE (Fromas, M. A.), fon of a clergyman, was born at 
 Stodey near Holt, Noriolk, in 1674; he was educated at Caius- 
College, Cambridge ; and ſerved the town of King's-Lynn in the 
capacities of curate, lecturer, and miniſter, from his admiſſion into 

orders till his deceaſe in 1757; diſcharging the ſeveral duties of his Ju 
office with unremitted induttry and perfect integrity. He diſtin- [4 
guithed himſelf early in lite, by engaging in the Bangorian _ | 
| verly ; # 
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verſy ; which he did ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the late biſhop 
Hoadly, that the ſaid biſhop not only gave him a prebend, and pro- 
cured him a reſidentiarythip in the church of Sarum, but made two 


of his ſons prebendaries of Wincheſter. Mr. Pyle afterwards pub- 


Iifhed his“ Paraphraſe on the Acts, and all the Epiſtles:“ likewiſe 
on the © Revelation of St. John,“ and the Hiſtorical Books of the 


Old Teſtament.” All admirably conduce to the valuable end. for - 


which they were intended, to ren:ler the true meaning of ſcripture 


more eaſy and familiar to the apprehenſion of all readers. After his 


death, three volumes of his“ Sermons” were printed, 
PYRRHO, an eminent philoſopher of antiquity, was born at 

Elis, and flouriſhed in the time of Alexander, about the 110th 

Olympiad.. He was at firſt a painter ; but happening on ſome 


writings of Democritus, applied himſelf afterwards to philoſophy. - 
Anaxarchus, the Abderite, was his maſter ; whom he attended fo 


far in his travels, that he even converfed with the Gymnoſophiſts in 
India, and with the Magi. He eſtabliſhed a fe, whoſe funda- 
mental principle was, that there 1s nothing true or falſe, right or 
wrong, honeſt or diſhoneſt, jult or unjuſt ; that there is no ſtandard 
in any thing, but that all things depend upon law and cuſtom ; and 
that uncertainty and doubt belong to every thing. From this conti- 
nual ſeeking after truth, and never finding it, the ſect obtained the 
name of Sceptic; as it was ſometimes called Pyrrhonian, from its 
founder. | 

The manner of life which the philoſopher obſerved was very ri- 
diculous, as the ancients have deſcribed it. He ſhunned nothing, 
nor took any care, but went ſtraight forward upon every thing. 
Chariots, precipices, dogs, and the like, moved not him to turn 
the Jealt out of the way; but he was always ſaved by his friends 
that followed him. He uſed to walk out alone, and ſeldom thewed 
himſelf to thoſe of his own family. He affected a ſtate of the ut- 
moſt indifference, inſomuch that he held it wrong to be moved with 
any thing. This fort of wiſdom exalted Pyrrho to ſo much ho— 
nour with his fellow-citizens, that they made him chief prieſt, and 
on his account paſſed a decree of immunity for all philoſophers. He 
died at ninety years of age, leaving nothing behind him in writing: 
but a ſummary of his principles is tranſmitted to us by Sextus Em— 


piricus, an acute and learned author of his ſect. 
| 3 


PYTHAGORAS, one of the greateſt men of antiquity, came 


into the world towards the 47th Olympiad, four deſcents from 


Numa, as Dionyſius of Halicarnaflus has proved; that is, about 
590 years before Chriſt. His father Mnemarchus of Samos, who 


was a graver by trade, and dealt in rings and other trinkets, went 


with his wife to Delphi, a few days after his marriage, there to fell 
ſome goods during the feaſt; and, while he ſtayed there, received 


an 


— opener en 
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an oracular anſwer from Apollo, who told him, that, if he em- 
barked for Syria, the voyage would be very fortunate to him, and 
that his wife would there bring forth a ſon, who ſhould be re- 


" nowned for beauty and wiſdom, and whole life would be a bleſſing 


to poſterity. Mnemarchus obeyed the god, and Pythagoras Was 
born at Sidon; and, being brought to Samos, was educated there 
anſwerably to the great hopes that were conceived of him. He 
was called the youth with the fine head of hair ;” and, from the 
great qualities which appeared in him carly, ſoon regarded as a 
good genius ſent into the world tor the benefit of mankind. 


Samos, in the mean time, afforded no philoſophers capable of 


ſatisfying his ardent thirſt after knowledge ; and therefore, at 
eighteen, he reſolved to travel in quelt of them elſewhere. The 
fame of Perecydes drew him firſt to the ifland of Syros; whence 
he went to Miletus, where he converſed with Thales. Then he 
went to Phoenicia, and ſtayed ſome time at Sidon, the place of his 
birth; and from Sidon into Egypt, where Thales and Solon had 
been before him. Amaſis, king of Egypt, received him very kind- 
ly ; and, after having kept him ſome time at his cont, gave him 
letters for the prielts of Heliopolis. The Egyptians were very 
jealous of their ſciences, which they very rarely imparted to 
ſtrangers, nor even to their own countrymen, till they had made 
them paſs through the ſcvereſt probations. The pricits of Helio- 
polis ſent him to thoſe of Memphis; and they directed him to the 
ancients of Dioſpolis, who, not daring to diſobey the king, yet 
unwilling to break in upon their own laws and cultoms, received 
Pythagoras into a kind of noviciate ; hoping he would ſoon be de- 
terred from further purſuits, by the rigorous rules and ceremonies, 
which were a-necellary. introduction to their myſteries. But they 
were deceived ; Pythagoras went through all with wonderful pa- 
tience, ſo far as even to admit the circumciſion, if ſome authors 
are to be credited. | 


After having remained twenty-five years in Egypt, he went to 


Babylon, afterwards to Crete, and thence to Sparta, to inſtru 
himſelf in the laws of Minos and Lycurgus. Then he returned 


to Samos: which, finding under the tyranny of Polycrates, he 


O 


quitted again, and viſited the countries of Greece. Going through 
Peloponneſus, he {topped at Phlius, where Leo then reigned ; and, 
in his converſation with this prince, ſpoke with ſo much eloquence 


and wiſdom, that Leo was at once raviſhed and ſurpriſed. From 
Peloponneſus he pailed into Italy, and ſettled at Croton ; where 
the inhabitants having {ulfered great Jols in a battle with the Locri- 
ans, degenerated from indultry and courage into ſoftneſs and effe- 
minacy ; however, Pythagoras retormed the manners of the citi- 
zens by preaching, and having eitabliihed the city by wife and 
prudent counſels, bethought himfelf of laying ſome foundation of 
the wiſdom he profeſſed; and, in ordet to eſtabliſh his ſect, opened 

a ſchool, 


—— 
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a ſchool, which was viſited by a crowd of diſciples. He here de- 
livered many excellent things concerning God and the human ſoul, 
and a valt variety of precepts, relating to the conduct of life, poli- 
tical as well as civil; and he made ſome conſiderable diſcoveries 
and advances in the arts and ſciences. Thus, among the works 
that are cited of him, there are not only books of phyſic, and 
books of morality, like that contained in what are called his 
2 « Golden Verſes,“ but treatiſes of politics and theology. All 
theſe works are loſt: but the vaſlneſs of his mind, and the great- 
neſs of his parts, appear from the wonderful things he did. He 
delivered ſeveral cities of Italy and of Sicily from the yoke of flavery; 
he appeaſed (editions in others; and he ſoftened the manners, and 
brought to temper the molt ſavage and unruly humours, of ſeveral 
people and ſeveral tyrants. 5 : 51 
Pythagoras had a great veneration for marriage; and therefore 
himſelf married at Croton, Theano, daughter of Brontinus, one 
of the chief of that city. He had by her two ſons, Arimneſtus 
and Telauges ; which laſt ſucceeded his father in his ſchool, and 
was the maſter of Empedocles. He had likewiſe one daughter, 
named Damo, who was diſtinguiſhed by her learning as well as her 
virtues, and wrote an excellent commentary upon Homer, It is 
related, that Pythagoras had given her ſome of his writings, with 
expreſs commands not to impart them to any but thoſe of his own 
family; to which Damo was ſo ſcrupulouſly obedient, that even 
when ſhe was reduced to extreme poverty, ſhe refuſed a great fum 
of money for them, | 135 5 
Pythagoras was perſecuted in the laſt years of his life, and died 
a tragical death. There was at Croton a young man called Cylon, 
whom a noble birth and opulence had fo puffed up with pride, 
that he thought he ſhould do honour to Pythagoras in offering to 
be his diſciple. The philoſopher did not meaſure the merit of men 
by theſe exterior things ; and therefore, finding in him at the bot- J. 
tom much corruption and wickedneſs, refuſed to admit him. This 
enraged Cylon to the laſt degree, who ſought nothing but revenge; 
and, having rendered as many perſons diſaffected to Pythagoras as 
he could, came one day accompanied with a crowd of. profligates, 
and ſurrounding the houſe where he was teaching, ſet it on fire. 
Pythagoras had the luck to eſcape, and flying, took the way to 
Locris ; but the Locrians, fearing the enmity of Cylon, who was 
a man of power, deputed their chief magiltrates to meet him, and 
to requeſt him to retire elſewhere. He went to Tarentum, where 
a new perſecution ſoon obliged him to retire to Metapontum. But 
the ſedition of Croton proved as it were the {ignal of a general in- 
ſurrethon againſt the Pythagoreans ; the flame had gained all the 
Cities of Greater-Greece ; the ſchools of P5thagoras were deſtroyed, 
and he himſelf, at the age of above 80, killed at the tumult of 


Metapontum, or, as others ſay, was ſtarved to death in the temple 
| 1 | of 
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of the Muſes, whither he was fled for refuge. His ſect ſubſiſted 
till towards the end of the reign of Alexander the Great. 


4 


— —— 


UADRATUS, a diſciple of the apoſtles, and biſhop of 

Athens, where he was born, or at leaſt educated. About 
the year 125, when the emperor Adrian wintered at Athens, 

and was there initiated into the Eleuſinian myſteries, a per- 
ſecution aroſe againſt the Chriſtians, during which their biſhop Pub- 
lius ſuffered martyrdom. Quadratus ſucceeded him; and, in order 
to ſtop the perſecution, compoſed an © Apology for the Chriſtian 
Faith,” and preſented it to the emperor. This“ Apology,” which 
had the deſired effect, was extant in Euſebius's time, who tells us, 
that it ſhewed the genius of the man, and the true doctrine of the 
apoſtles; but we have only a ſmall fragment preſerved by Euſebius 


in the 4th book of his hiſtory, wherein the author declares, that 


« none could doubt the truth of the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt, be- 
cauſe the perſons, healed and raiſed from the dead by him, had 
been ſeen, not only when he wrought his miracles, or while he 
was upon earth, but even a very great while after his death; ſo 
that there are many,” ſays he, who were yet living in our 
time.” Nothing certain can be collected concerning the death 
of Quadratus; but it is ſuppoſed, that he was banithed from 
Athens, and then put to variety of torments, under the reign of 


Adrian. 
QUAKERS, Sec FOX (GeorGt). 


_ OUARLES (Fraxcts), an Engliſh poet, ſon of James Quarles, 
Eſq. clerk of the Green-Cloth, and purveyor to queen Elizabeth, 
was born at Stewards, in the parith of Rumford in Ellex, 1592. 
He was ſent to Cambridge, and continued for ſomè time in Chrilt- 
College, and then became a member of Tincoln's-Inn, London. 
Afterwards, he was preferred to the place of cup-bearer to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I. electreſs palatine and queen of Bohe- 
mia; but quitted her fetvice, very probably upon the ruin of the 
elector's affairs, and went over to Ireland, where he became fecre- 
tary to archbilhop Uther. Upon the breaking ont of the rebellion 
in that kingdom, in 1641, he fuſfered greatly in his fortune, and 
was obliged to ily for fafety to England. Pur here he did not meet 
with the quiet he expected; for a piece of his, igled + The Royal 

Vol. VII. No. 80. 30 Convert,“ 
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Convert,” having given offence to the prevailing powers, they took 
occaſion from that, and from his repairing to Charles I. at Oxford, 
to hurt him as much as poflible in his eſtates. But we are told, 
that what he took molt to heart, was being plundered of his books, 
and ſome manuſcripts which he had prepared for the preſs. The 
Joſs of theſe is ſuppoſed to have haſtened his death, which happened 
in 1644. He wrote a comedy, called, The Virgin Widow,” 
printed in 1649, and ſeveral poems, which were chiefly of the re- 
ligious kind. | 

By one wife our author had eighteen children, whereof one 
named John, a poet alſo, was born in Eflex in 1624; admitted 
into Exeter-College, Oxford, in 1642; bore arms for Charles I. 
within the garriſon at Oxford; and was afterwards a captain in 
one of the royal armies. Upon the ruin of the king's affairs, he 
retired to London in a mean condition, where he wrote ſeveral 
things ſolely for a maintenance; and afterwards travelled beyond the 
| ſeas. He returned, and died of the plague at London in 1665. 

- — — | 

OQUELLINUS (ERASMus), an eminent painter, was born at 
Antwerp in 1607. He ſtudied the Belles Lettres and philoſophy 
for ſome time; but his taſte and inclination for painting forced 
him at length to change his purſuits. He learned his art of 
Rubens, and became a very good painter. Hiſtory, landſcape, 
and ſome architecture, were what he principally applied himſelf 
to: his learning frequently appeared in his productions. He lived 
to be very old, and left a fon of his own name, a painter, whoſe 
works were eſteemed ; alſo, a nephew Artus Quellinus, who was 
an excellent artiſt in ſculpture. | 

| — — 

- OUERNO (CAuIL LVs), an Italian poet, was born at Mono— 
polis in the kingdom of Naples; and acquired in his early years a 
great facility of making verſes. He came to Rome about 1514, with 
a poem of twenty thouſand lines, called“ Alexiada.” Some young 
gentlemen of that city profeſted great friendſhip to him: they 
treated him in the country, and at a feaſt crowned him arch-poet ; 
fo that he was not known afterwards by any other name. Leo X. 
who upon certain occaſions was no ſmall buffoon, delighted in his 
company, and cauſed him to be ſerved with meat from his own 
table; and Querno, being an excellent paraſite, humoured him 
very exactly. After the taking of Rome, he retired to Naples, 
where he ſuffered much during the wars in 1528, and died there in 


the hoſpital. 


—— 


QUESNEL (PAsguikR), a celebrated prieſt of the oratory in 
France, was born at Paris in 1634, and was unfortunate in being 
the ſubject of a great diviſion between his ecuntrymen, and the 
cauſes of many quarrels among them. He was a man of very 

UNCOMMON | 
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uncommon parts and learning. In 1675, he publiſhed the works 
of St. Leo, at Paris, in 2 vols. 4to. with notes and diſſertations; 
which, containing ſome things in defence of the opinions of the 
Gallican church againſt the novelties of the Roman, gave ſuch of- 
fence at Rome, that the year following the work was condemned 
there by a decree of the inquiſition. Meeting with ſome troubles 


alſo in his own country, he retired in 1685 to Bruſſels; and joined 


the celebrated Anthony Arnauld, who lived in a kind of exile 
there, and whom Queſnel accompanied to the time of his death, 
which happened in 1694. He had publithed, in 1671,“ Moral 
Reflections upon the New Teſtament ;” but theſe were only upon 
part of the New "Teſtament : now he finiſhed the whole, and pub- 
liſhed it in 1687. Several biſhops beſtowed high encomiums on it, 
when imperfett ; which they repeated and confirmed in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, when the author had finiſhed it. However, Clement XI. 


though he firſt approved of it, publiſhed a decree againſt it in 1708, 
and afterwards, in 1713, iſſued the famous bull Unigenitus, in 


which were condemned a hundred and one propoſitions extracted 
from it. As the book ſavoured ſomewhat of Janſeniſm, it became 
very obnoxious to the Jeſuits; whoſe mighty power, being dreaded 
by Queſnel, occaſioned him to go to Bruſſels. There he joined 
Arnauld, and after his death became the head of the Janſeniſts: 
but the Jeſuits, being very powerful and prevalent, ſoon diſturbed 
him in his ſolitude. They repreſented him as a ſeditious perſon : 
and they prevailed with the king himſelf to petition for the con- 
demnation of his book at Rome; which was alſo procuring the 
condemnation of cardinal Noailles, who had been the moſt zealous 
defender of the work. They perſecuted him with Philip V. who 
was ſovereign of the Low-Countries, as they had before done Ar- 


nauld his maſter with Lewis XIV. They obtained an order from 


the king of Spain to ſeize theſe religious exiles ; and accordingly 
Queſnel was impriſoned in the archbiſhopric of Mechlin. But a 
gentleman, who believed he ſhould greatly raiſe himſelf by means 
of the Janſeniſts, if he could deliver their chief, broke through 
their walls; by which means Queſnel, having made his eſcape, fled 
to Amſterdam, where he died in 1719, after having ſettled ſome 
anſeniſt churches in Holland: however, the ſect was weak, and 
dwindled daily. He wrote a great many books; but they are 
chiefly of the polemic kind. | 
—— — 

OQUEVEDO (FRANcCIScO DE), an eminent Spaniſh author, 
was born at Madrid in 1570; and was a man of quality, as appears 
from his being ſtyled knight of the order of St. James, which 1s 
the next in dignity to that of the Golden Fleece. He was one of 
the beſt writers of his age, and excelled equally in verſe and proſe. 
He excelled in all the different kinds of poetry. His proſe works 

are of two ſorts, ſerious and comical : the former conſiſts of pieces 
| zOs w xitten 
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written upon moral and religious ſubjetts ; the latter are ſatirical, 
full of wit, vivacity, and humour. All his printed works, for he 
wrote a great deal which was never printed, are compriſed in g vols. 

to. two of which conſiſt of poetry, a third of pieces in proſe. The 
Lai of his ſatires procured him many enemies, and brought 
him into great troubles. The count d'Olivares, favourite and 
prime miniſter to Philip IV. of Spain, impriſoned him for being 
too free with his adminiſtration and government; nor did he obtain 


his liberty, till that miniſter was diſgraced. He died in 1645, ac- 


cording to ſome; but, as others ſay, in 1647. 

QUIEN (MͤIcHAEL ILE), a French Dominican, and a very 
learned man, was born at Bologne in 1661. He was deeply ſkilled 
in the Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew languages ; and in that ſort of 
criticiſm and learning, which is neceilary to render a man an able 
expounder of the Holy Scriptures. Father Pezron, having at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh the chronology of the Septuagint againſt that 
of the Hebrew text, found a powerful adverſary in Quien ; who 
publiſhed a book in 1690, and afterwards another, againſt his 


« Antiquite des I ems Retablie,” a very fine and well-written 


work. Quien applicd himſelf greatly to the ſtudy of the eaſtern 
churches, and that of England; and in particular wrote againſt 
Courayer upon the validity of the ordinations of the Englith 
biſhops. All this he did out of great zeal to Popery, and, to pro- 


mote the glory of his church: but he did a thing, tor which both 


Proteſtantiſm and learning were obliged to him, and on which ac- 
count chiefly he 1s inſerted here, when he publiſhed in 1712 an 
edition in Greek and Latin of the works of Joannes Damaſcenus, 
in a vols. folio. This did him great honour: for the notes and 
diſſertations, which accompany his edition, ſhew him to have been 
one of the molt learned men of his age. His exceſſive zeal for 
the credit of the Roman church made him publith another work 
in 4to. called, © Panoplia contra ſchiſma Græcorum:“ in which 
he endeavours to retute all thoſe imputations of pride, ambition, 
avarice, and uſurpation, that have fo jultly been brought againſt 
it. He projected, and had very far advanced, a very large work, 
which was to have exhibited an hiſtorical account of all the patri- 
archs and inferior prelates, that have filled the ſees in Africa and 
the Eaſt ; and the firſt volume was priming at the Louvre, with 
this title, © Oriens Chriſtianus & Africa, when the author died at 


Paris in 1733. | 
QUIETISTS, a ſect of religioniſts, ſo les de they 


made the ſovereign perfection to conſiſt in annihilating themſelves 
ſo far as to be perfectly united with God, and to remain ever after 
in ſuch a calmneſs and quietneſs of mind, as to be utterly regard- 
leſs of what happens to the body: from which principle they pr e- 

| | tended, 
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tended, or at leaſt their enemies pretended for them, that no real 
act was meritorious or criminal, becaufe the ſoul and her faculties 
being annihilated had no pr in it. This ſublime and myſterious 
devotion was begun by Michael de Molinos, a Spaniard, who was 
born in the dioceſe of Saragoſſa in 1627. He entered into prieſts 
orders, but never had any eccleſiaſtical benefice : ſo that he ſeems 
to have dedicated himſelf to the ſervice of the church, without de- 
ſigning any private advantage by it. | | 
The Jeſuits, obſerving the prodigious credit that Molinos was 

in, and the reception he every where met with, began to be ex- 


ceedingly troubled. In order therefore to put a ſtop to his fame, 


they ſet all their engines to work : they branded Molinos and his 
followers with the name of heretics; and his new hereſy they 


called Quietiſm. They wrote books againſt him and his followers 


with ſingular aſperity : they inſinuated, that they had profound ſe- 
crets and ill deſigns ; that they were in their hearts enemies to the 
Chriſtian religion; that, under pretence of exalting men to a ſu- 
blime devotion, they meant to wear out of their minds the ſenſe of 
the death and ſacrifice of Chriſt, and of the other myſteries of 
Chriſtianity : and, becauſe Molinos was by birth a Spaniard, they 
gave out that he was deſcended probably trom a Jewith or Maho- 
metan race, and might carry ſome ſceds in his blood, which inclined 
him to tavour thoſe religions. | 
Thus Molinos ſaw himſelf openly attacked with great vigour 
and malice: and he was alfo ſuppoſed to be attacked with no leſs 
vigour in a more private way. The power of the Jeſuits was then 
formidable in France, when father de la Chaiſe, having the con- 
fcience of Lewis XIV. at his diſpoſal, was in effect the head of 
the Gallican church. Lewis had juſt revoked the edict of Nantz, 
and left the Hugonots to ſupport themſelves as well as they could 
againſt the perſecuting fury of their Catholic countrymen. Now 
it was believed, that the Jeſuits at Rome propoſed the matter of 
Molinos to father de la Chaiſe, as a fit reproach to be made to the 
pope in that king's name: namely, that, while he himſelf was 
employing all polible means to extifpate hereſy out of his domi- 
nions, the pope was cheriſhing it in his own palace; and, while 
the pope contended with ſuch an unyielding zeal for the rights of 
the church, he was entertaining a perſon, who corrupted the doc- 
trine, or at leaſt the devotion, of that body, of which he had the 
honour to be the head. Upon the whole, the Jeſuits at length 
prevailed ; and Molinos, atter a ſevere examination of his book, 
was clapt up by the inquiſition in May 1685. It is not to be con- 
ceived, how initantly all diſcourſes about him ceaſed; and in this 
profound fileace the buſineſs of the Quietiſts lay, till Feb. 1687, 
Then, upon the impriſonment of more than two hundred perſons, 
many of whom were of high quality, a ſudilen tumult aroſe : upon 
which the inquiſition proceeded to try Molinos in form; and, after 
g : Extracting 
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extracting certain heretical propoſitions from © II Guida Spirituale,” , 
decreed that his doctrine was falſe and pernicious, and that his book 
ſhould be burned. He was forced to recant his errors publicly on 
a ſcaffold erected in the Dominicans church, before the college of 
cardinals ; and was condemned for life to a priſon, whither he was 
conducted in a penitential habit. Four thouſand piſtoles and above 
twenty thouſand letters were found in his poſſeſſion, by which the 

A number and quality of his followers were known. He was not only 

cConſidered as a condemned and abjured heretic, but was ſaid to have 

been convicted of much hypocriſy, and of a very lewd courſe of 
life; which was ſo firmly believed by the Romans, that he was 
treated by them, on the day of his abjuration, with all poſſible in- 
dignities; the people crying out fire, fire! and the guards with dif- 
ficulty preſerving him from their rage. Thus he was as much 
ſcorned as before he was admired! He died in 1690, after having 
lain upwards of twelve years in priſon. 
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QUILLET (Cravpivs), an ingenious French writer, whoſe 
talent was Latin poetry, was born at Chinon in Touraine, about 
1602. He ſtudied phyſic, and practiſed it for ſome years in the 
beginning of his life. When Mr. De Laubardemont, counſellor 
of ſtate, and a creature of cardinal Richelieu, was ſent to take 
cognizance of the famous pretended poſſeſſion of the nuns of 
Loudun, with ſecret inſtructions doubtleſs to find it real, Quillet 
was in that town; and, believing it to be all a farce, with a view 
of expoling it, challenged the devil of thoſe nuns, and utterly non- 

luſſed and confounded him. Laubardemont was offended at it, 
and iſſued out a warrant againſt Quillet; who, perceiving the 
mummery to be carried on by cardinal Richelieu, in order to de- 
ſtroy the unhappy Grandier, and withal, as ſome ſuppoſe, to 
frighten Lewis XIII. thought it not ſafe to continue at Loudun, 
or even in France, and therefore immediately retired into Italy. 
This muſt have happened about 1634, when Grandier was ex- 
ecuted. | 

Arriving at Rome, he paid his reſpects 9 to the marſhal 
D'Etrees, the French ambaſſador; and was ſoon after received into 
his ſervice, as ſecretary of the embaſſy. He ſeems to have re- 
turned with the marſhal to France, after the death of cardinal 
Richelieu. While he was at Rome, he began his poem called 
“ Callipzdia ;” the firſt edition of which was printed at Leyden, 
1655. He added ſome other pieces to the ſecond edition, which 
are all the productions of Quillet which ever paſſed the preſs ; al- 
though he wrote a long Latin poem in twelve books, entitled 
« Henriciados,” in honour of Henry IV. of France, and tranſlated 
all the ſatires of Juyenal into French. He died in 1661, aged 
fifty-nine, | | 

1 | | | QUIN_ 
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QUIN (James), a celebrated comedian, was born in the pariſh 
of St. Paul, Covent-Garden, London, in 1693. Various are the 
reports of his family. Some have averred, that his father was an 
American; that James was the illegitimate iſſue of a criminal corre- 


| ſpondence, which his father kept up in Ireland on his return from 


the weſtern hemiſphere ; and that on this account he was deprived 
of his patrimonial expectations. This imaginary lineage was 


never allowed by Quin himſelf: on the contrary, he always aſſerted 


that his father was an Engliſh gentleman, who, ſome years after 
his ſon's birth, ſettled in Ireland, and was poſſeſſed of a ſmall for- 
tune, which his natural generoſity and beneficence greatly incum- 
bered. James's education was ſuch as ſuited a gentleman : after 
having gone through the neceſſary prelude of grammar-ſchool 
learning, he was ſent to the univerſity of Dublin, where he re- 
mained till he was near twenty years of age. His father deſigned 
him for the bar.; and at this period he came over to England to 


purſue his ſtudies in the law. To this end he took chambers in 
the Temple. A life of gaity and diſſipation now took place; and 


he found a much ſtronger diſpoſition to read Shakſpeare, than the 
Statutes at large. About this time his father died, when he found 
his patrimony ſo very ſmall, that there was no potlibility of his ſup- 
porting himſelf upon it; and this naturally induced him to begin 
ſerioully to think of availing himſelf of thoſe talents which nature 
had beſtowed upon him, and to repair by his own merit the effects 
of his father's generoſity and too liberal hoſpitality. His good 
ſenſe ſoon pointed out to him, that, as he had made but a very 
ſmall progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, fo he could not expect to 
reap the fruits of it but at a very diſtant period. | | 
Theſe reaſons ſoon induced him to quit his preſent purſuit, and 
there appeared to him no where ſo fair a proſpect as the ſtage. He 
had many requiſites to form a good actor: an expreſſive counte- 
nance; a marking eye; a clear voice, full and melodious ; an ex- 
tenſive memory, founded upon a long application to the claſſic au- 


thors: an enthuliaſtic admiration of Shakſpeare ; a happy and arti- 


culate pronunciation; and a majeſtic figure. He had tor ſome time 
aſſociated with molt of the capital actors of this period: he was 
frequently in company with Booth and Wilks, and formed a very 
ſtrict intimacy with Ryan. It was to the Jaſt of theſe, that he 
opened his mind with reſpett to coming upon the ſtage, and who in- 
troduced him to the managers of the theatre-royal in Drury-Lane ; 
and they engaged him in Auguſt 1717, to appear the ſucceeding 
winter. Quin firſt made his appearance at Drury- Lane in 1718. 
It was not, however, till 1720, that he had an opportunity of dif- 
laying his great theatrical powers. Upon tte revival of“ The 
. Wives of Windlor at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, he performed 
the part of Falſtaff; and the firſt night of his appearance in this 
character he ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed the audience. His next capt- 
tal 
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tal character was that of Sir John Brute, in the“ Provoked Wife.“ 
When Quin firſt engaged at Drury-Lane, he ſucceeded the elder - 
Mills in all the capital parts of tragedy : but it was upon Booth's 
uitting the ſtage, on account of his illneſs, that Quin ſhone forth 
in all his ſplendour ; and yet he had the diffidence, upon the firſt 
night of his appearing in Cato, to inſert in the bills, that“ the 
part of Cato would be only attempted by Mr. Quin.“ The mo- 
deſty of this invitation produced a full houſe and a favourable audi- 
ence, but the actor's own peculiar merit effected more. His per- 
formance ſo affected the whole houſe, that they were inſtant with a 
continued acclamation, “ Booth outdone ! Booth ontdone !” 

We now (ee Quin arrived at the ſummit of his profeſſion, where 
he remained without a rival for full ten years. He conſtantly kept 
company with the greateſt geniuſes of the age, and was well known 
to Pope and Swift; but there was none for whom he entertained a 
higher eſteem than Mr. "Thomſon, author of the“ Seaſons,” and 
many dramatic pieces. Quin's judginent in the Englith language, 
Joined to his merit as an actor, recommended him to the obſerva- 
tion of the prince of Wales, father to his preſent majeſty, who ap- 
pointed him to inſtruct his children in the true pronunciation of their 

- mother tongue. And being informed, with what elegance and 
noble propriety his majeſty delivered his firſt ſpeech from the throne, 
he cried out in a kind of extaſy, Ay, Itanght the boy!“ Nor did 
his majeſty forget his old tutor, though ſo remote from court; for 
it is politively averred, that, ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, he 
gave orders, without any application being made to him, that a 
gentee] penſion ſhould be paid Mr. Quin during his life. It is true, 
that Quin was not in abſolute need of this royal benefaction; for, 
upon quitting the ftage, he thought it was prudent to make ſome 
proviſion for the remainder of his days; and as he was never mar- 
ried, and had none but diſtant relations, he reſolved to ink half of 
his ſmall fortune, in order to procure an caſy competence. The 
duke of B „who always profeſſed a great regard for him, hears 
ing of his deſign, ſent for him, and gencroully told him, that he 
would grant him an annuity for his lite, upon better terms than any 
he could procure from perſons who profeiſed this ſort of work: and 
ſo in reality he did; for Quin obtained 2091. a ycar for 200ol. 
With this proviſion then, and about 2000]. more in the funds, he 
retired to Bath, a place he had always in his eye for a retreat; as 
the manner of living, and the company that ailociated there, were 
ſo entirely conſonant to his plan of life. He accordingly hired a 
houſe there, and had it fitted up in a decent, not elegant, manner. 

From the time that Quin retired from the ſtage, a good harmony 

ſubſiſted, and a regalar correſpondence was carried on between 

Garrick and him; and when he paid a viſit to his friends in the me- 

tropolis once a year, as he generally did in autuinn, he as conſtontly 
paſſed a week or two with Garrick, at Hampton. His laſt excur- 
lion 


e 
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ſion thither, in the ſummer 1765, was productive of the moſt 
agreeable ſallies of wit and merriment: Garrick's travels furniſhed 
ſuch new and entertaining topics of diſcourſe, and Quin's remarks 
ſuch unexpected ſtrokes of fancy, as enlivened the converſation to 
a degree almoſt incredible. While at Hampton, he had an erup- 
tion on his hand, which the faculty were of opinion would turn to 
a mortification ; and this intimation greatly damped his ſpirits, as 
the thought of loſing a limb appeared to him more terrible than 
death itſelf : he therefore reſolved, let what would be the conſe- 


carried off by this fatal diſorder, January 21, 1766. 
| — — 


_ QUINAUT (Puri), a celebrated French poet, was born of 
a good family at Paris in 1635. He cultivated poetry from his in- 


fancy, and was but eighteen when his comedy, called“ Les Saurs 


Rivales,” was brought upon the ſtage. This was ſucceeded by fif- 
teen dramatic pieces, which were played between the years 1054 
and 1666. At the marriage of Lewis XIV. a kind of allegorical 


| tragedy was to be compoſed ; and Quinaut, being a young man of 


an agreeable appearance, was pitched upon to do it. In the mean 
time, Quinaut was not entirely devoted to poetry : he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the law, and made his fortune by it; for, mar- 
rying the widow of a rich merchant, to whom he had been very 
uſeful in his profeſſion, he was by her means advanced to the place 
of auditor of accounts. = ; | 

He afterwards turned himſelf to the compoſing of operas, which 
were ſet to muſic by the famous Lully; and Lully was charmed 
with a poet, whoſe verſes were not fo full of force, but that they 
eaſily yielded to the capricious airs of muſic. The ſatiriſts of his 
time laſhed him on this account: they repreſented his poetry as 
without nerves:; and ſaid of his verſes, as ſome cenſors did of Ho- 
race's, that a thouſand ſuch might be made in a day. He died in 
1688, after having enjoyed a handſome penſion from Lewis XIV. 
many years. Wethould not forget to obſerve, that he was choſen 
a member of the French academy in 10709, and of the Academy 
of Inſcriptions in 1074. 

QUIN FILIANUS (Mazcous FaBrus), an illuſtrious rhetori- 
cian and critic of antiquity, and a moſt excellent author, was born 
in the beginning of the reign of Claudius Cæſar, about the. year of 
Chriſt 42: Auſonius calls him Hiſpanum and Calagurritanum ; 
whence it has uſually been ſuppoled, that he was a native of Cala- 
gurris, or Calahorra, in Spain. It may be ſo: it is however cer- 
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tain, that he was ſent to Rome, even in his childhood, where he 


ſpent his youth, and completed his education ; having applicd him- 
ſelf moſt particularly to the cultivation of the ars oratoria, In the 
year 61, Galba was ſent by the emperor Nero into Spain, as go- | 
vernor of one of the provinces there: and Quintilian, being then 
nineteen years old, is ſuppoſed to have attended him, and to have 
taught rhetoric in the city of Calagurris, all the while Galba conti- 
nued in Spain. And hence it is, that, according to ſome, he was 
called Calagurritanus, and not from his being born in that city. 
Theſe are perſuaded, in ſhort, that he was actually born in Rome, 
all his kindred and connections belonging to that city, and his whole 
life from his infancy being ſpent there, except the ſeven years of 
Galba's government in Spain. In the year 68, upon the death of 
Nero, Galba returned to Rome, and took Quintilian with him : 
who there taught rhetoric at the expence of the government, being 
allowed a ſalary out of the public treaſury. He taught it with the 
higheſt reputation, and formed many excellent orators, who did him. 

reat honour ; among whom was the younger Pliny, who continued 
in his ſchool, to the year 78. He taught it for twenty years; and 
then, obtaining leave of Domitian to retire, he applied himſelf to 
compoſe his admirable book, called“ Inſtitutiones Oratoriæ.“ 
'This is the moſt complete work of its kind, which antiquity has 


left us. Quintilian did not only lay down rules for jult ſpeaking, 


but exhibited alſo his eloquence at the bar. He grew into ſuch high 
repute, that his pleadings were written down in order to be ſold to 
the bookſellers. This practice however, which by the help of 
ſhort-hand prevailed in Rome, as it has ſince done in other coun- 
tries, ſometimes did vaſt injury to authors, by occaſioning their 
works to appear under their names very imperfect. Quintilian ſuf- 
fered on this account. He ſpent the Jatter part of his life with great 
dignity and honour. Some imagine, that he was conſul ; but the 
words of Auſonius, on which they ground their ſuppoſition, ſhew, 
that he did not poſſeſs the conſulſhip, but only the conſular orna- 


ments. It is certain, that he was preceptor to the grandſons of the 


emperor Domitian's ſiſter. Though Quintilian's outward condi- 
tion and circumſtances were proſperous and flouriſhing, yet he la- 
boured under many domeſtic afflictions, which tired out his pa- 
tience, and forced him to complain of the cruelty of his fate. In 
his 41ſt year, he married a wife who was but twelve years old, and 
loſt her when ſhe was nineteen. She left him two ſons, .one of 
whom died at five years old; and the other at ten, who was the 
oldeſt, and poſſeſſed extraordinary talents. He bewailed theſe loſes 
moſt pathetically; but ſoon got the better of all this grief. He took 
a ſecond wite in a year or two after, by whom he had a daughter, 
whom he lived le! 8 married ; and who, at the time of her mar- 
riage, received a handſome dowry from the younger Pliny, who 
had been his ſcholar ; in conſideration, as we are told, that ſhe was 
1 married 
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married to a perſon of ſuperior rank, which required her to be better 
fitted out, upon her firſt going to him, than her father's circum- 
ſtances would admit of. Quintilian lived to be fourſcore years of 
age, or upwards, as 1s pretty certainly determined ; although the 
time of his death is not recorded. He appears from his works, and 
from what we are able to collect of him, to have been a man of 
great innocence and integrity of lite; but his flattery of Domitian 
is abominable, 5 


| HORS 

QUINTIN MATSYS, ſometimes called the farrier of Ant- 
werp, was famous for having been transformed from a blackſmith 
to a painter, by the force of love, and for the ſake of a miltrels. 
He lad tollowed the trade of a blackſmith and farrier near twenty 
years; when ing in love with a painter's daughter, who was very 
hand{ore, and difliked nothing in him but his profeſſion, he quitted 
his trade, and Letook F1;ſelt to painting: in which art, aſſiſted by 
a good nail.) tate, 4 maſter, and the power of love into the bar- 
gan, he made 4 vers uncommon and ſurpriſing progreſs. He was 
a pains and diligent wnnator of ordinary life, and much better at 
l the detects than the beauties of nature. He died pretty 
Cad in 1329. 

NIE 7JonN de la), a famous French gardener, was 
p07 at Poictiers in 1626. After a courſe of philoſophy, he applied 
10 the law, and came to Paris in order to be admitted an 
te. He hail a great deal of natural eloquence, which was 

2 0 i9roved by learning; and acquitted himſelf ſo well at the bar, 
as to gain the ailmiration and elteem of the chief. magiſtrates. 
Tambou..cau, preſident of the chamber of accounts, being informed 
of has merit, engaged him to undertake the preceptorſhip of his only 
ſon, which Quinunie executed entirely to his ſatisfaction; apply- 
ing his leiſure hours in the mean time to the ſtudy of agriculture, 
towards which he had by nature a ſtrong inclination. He went with 
his pupil into Italy. All the gardens in Rome and about it were 
open to him; and he never failed 'to make the molt uſctul obſerva- 
tions, joining all along practice with theory. On his return to 
Paris, Tamboneau entirely gave up to him his garden, to manage 
as he pleaſed ; and Quintinie applied himſelf to fo intenſe a ſtudy 
of the operations of nature in this way, that he ſoon became fa- 
mous all over France. Charles II. made Quintinie an offer of a 
confiderable penſion, if he would ſtay and take upon him the direc- 
tion of his gardens : but Quintime choſe to ſerve his own king, 
Lewis XIV. who erected purpoſely for him a new office of director- 
general of all his majeſty's fruit and kitchen-gardens. He greatly 
improved the art of gardening and tranſplanting» trees: and his 
book, entitled, “ Directions for the Management of Fruit and 

LET I 7 9 ' Kitchen» 
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Kitchen-Gardens,” contains precepts which: have been followed by 
all Europe. | e | | 
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QUINTUS CALABER, a Greek poet, who wrote a large 
Supplement to Homer's Iliad,” in fourteen books; in which a 
relation is given of the "Trojan war, from the death of Hector to 
the deſtruction of Troy. It is conjettured, from his ſtyle and 


manner, that he was either contemporary with, or lived near the 


age of, Coluthus, who wrote a poem on the rape of Helen in the 
fifth century; and with other authors, who flouriſhed at that time. 
As to his country, ſome have concluded him to be a Smyrnæan, and 
inflead of Quintus Calaber, have called him Quintus Smyrnæus, 
becauſe, in the 12th book he ſpeaks of his having fed ſheep at 
Smyrna : but this ſeems to be but a {imple foundation to build upon, 
ſince it may eaſily be conceived to be nothing more than a mere 
poetic fiction. In ſhort, nothing certain can be collected either 
concerning his perſon or his country. His poem was firſt made 
known by cardinal Beſſarion, who diſcovered it in St. Nicholas's- 
Church, near Otranto in Calabria ; whence the author was named 
Quintus Calaber. It is entitled, “ Paralipomena,” or, “ Preter- 
miſſa ab Homero;“ which, ſuppoſing Homer's poem to be im- 
perfect and detective, has expoſed him to the cenſure and ſeverity 
of ſome critics. 

OQUINTUS CURTIUS(QuixTus CurT1vs Rurvus), author 
of a Latin hiſtory of Alexander the Great, which has at once im- 
mortalized the hero and hiſtorian. The learned are divided in opi- 
nion, and totally at a lots about his country and the time in which 
he lived. Some place him under Theodoſius the Great, A. D. 
380. From the elegance of his Latin, it is ſuſpetted he was a 
Roman, 


R. 


ABELAIS (FRraxcis), a celebrated French wit, was the 
| ſon of an apothecary ; and born about 1483 at Chinon, in 
: the province of Touraine. He was bred up in a con- 


vent of Franciſcan friars in Poictou, the convent of Fontenoy 
le Come; and received into their order. His ſtrong inclination 
and taſte for literature and the ſciences made him tranſcend the 
bounds which reſtrained the learned in his times; ſo that he not 


only 
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only became a great linguiſt, but an adept in all branches of know= 
ledge. His uncommon capacity and merit foon excited the jea- 
Iouly of his brethren. Hence he was envied by ſome ; others, 
through ignorance, thought him a conjurer ; and all hated and 
abuſed him, particularly becauſe he ſtudied Greek ; the novelty of 
that language making them eſteem it not only barbarous, but an- 
tichriſtian. Having endured their perſecutions for a long time, he 
obtained permiſſion of pope Clement VII. to leave the ſociety of 
St. Francis, and to enter into that of St. Bennet; but, his mercu- 
rial temper prevailing, he did not find any more ſatisfaction amon 
the Benedictines, than he had found among the Franciſcans, ſo 
that after a ſhort time he left them alſo. Changing the regular 
habit for that which is worn by ſecular prieſts, he rambled up and 
down for a while; and then fixed at Montpelier, where he took 
the degrees in phyſic, and practiſed with great reputation. He was 
infinitely admired for his great wit and great learning, and became 
a man of ſuch weight and eſtimation, that the univerſity of that 
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place deputed him to Paris upon a very important errand. His re- 


putation and character were ſpread through the kingdom; fo that, 
when he arrived at Paris, the chancellor du Prat, moved with the 
extraordinary accompliſhments of the man, eaſily granted all that 
he ſolicited. He returned to Montpelier ; and the ſervice he did 
the univerſity upon this occaſion is given as a reaſon, why all the 
candidates for degrees in phyſic there, are, upon their admiſſion to 
them, formally inveſted with a robe, which Rabelais left: this 
ceremony having been inſtituted in honour of him. 

In 1532, he publithed at Lyons ſome pieces of Hippocrates 
and Galen, with a dedication to the biſhop of Maillezais; in 
which he tells him, that he had read lectures upon the aphoriſms 
of Hippocrates, and the ars medica of Galen, before numerous 
audiences in the univerſity of Montpelier. This was the laſt year 
of his continuance in this place; for the year after he went to 
Lyons, where he became phyſician to the hoſpital, and joined lec- 
tures with practice for ſome years following. He had quitted his 
religious connexions, for the fake of leading a life more ſuitable 
to his taſte and humour : but he afterwards renewed them, and in 
a ſecond journey to Rome obtained, in 1336, by his intereſt with 
ſome cardinals, a brief from pope Paul III to quality him for 
holding eccleſiaſtical benehices. John du Bellay, made a cardinal 
in 1533, had procured the abbey of St. Maur near Paris to be ſe- 
cularized ; and into this was Rabelais, now a Benedictine monk, 
received as a fecular canon. Here he 1s ſuppoſed to have b-gun 
his famous romance, entitled, The Lives, heroic Deeds, and 
Sayings of Gargantua and Pantagruel,” He continued in this re- 
treat till 1545, when the cardinal du Belley, his friend and patron, 
nominated him to the cure of Meudon, which he is ſaid to "ave 
filled with great zeal and application to the end of his life. He 

died 
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died in 1363. He publiſhed ſeveral things, beſides his © Hiſtory 
of Gargantua and Pantagruel.” | | 


RACAN (Hoxoxar DE Bevir, Marquis of), a French poet, 
was born at Roche Racan in Touraine, 1589. At ſixteen, he was 
made one of the pages to Henry IV. and then began to amuſe 
himſelf with writing verſes. What is molt extraordinary in this 
poet is, that he acquired perfection in his art by mere dint of ge- 
nius; for, as ſome relate, he had never ſtudied at all, but even 
ſhewn an incapacity for attaining the Latin tongue. Upon quit- 
ting the office of page, he entered into the army; but this, more 
to oblige his father, the marquis of Racan, than out of any incli- 
nation of his own: and therefore, after two or three Campaigns, 
he returned to Paris, where he marricd a wife, and devoted himſelf 
to books and poetry. His works conſiſt of ſacred odes, paſtorals, 
letters, &. He was choſen one of the members of the French 
academy, at the time of its foundation. He died in 1670, aged 
eighty-one. 

. RACINE {(Jonx), an illuſtrious French poet, was born at la 
Ferte- Milon in 1639, and educated at Port-Royal ; where he gave 
the greateſt proofs of uncommon abilities and genius. During 
three years continuance there, he made a moſt rapid progreſs in 
the Greek and Latin fongues, and in all polite literature. Leav- 
ing Port-Royal, he went to Paris, and ſtudied logic ſome time in 
the college of Harcourt. Ihe French poetry had taken his fancy, 
and he had already compoſed ſome little pieces in it; but it was in 
1660, when all the poets were making their efforts upon the mar- 
riage of the king, that he firſt diſcovered himſelf to the public. 
His «© La Nymphe de la Seine,” written upon that occaſion, was 
highly approved by Chapelain ; and fo powerfully recommended 
by him to Colbert, that the miniſter ſent Racine a hundred piſtoles 
from the king, and ſettled a penſion on him, as a man of letters, 
of 600 livres, which was paid him to the day of his death. The 
narrowneſs of his circumſtances had put him upon a deſign of re- 
tiring to Uzes; where an uncle, who was canon-regular and vicar- 
general of Uzes, offered to reſign to him a priory of his order 
which he then poſſeſſed, if he would become a regular; and he 
ſtill wore the cccleſiaſtical habit, when he wrote the tragedy of 
« "Theagenes,” which he preſented to Moliere ; and that of the 
« Freres Ennemis” in 1664, the ſubject of which was given him 
by Moliere. | 

In the mean time, the ſucceſs of his ode upon the king's mar- 
riage ſpurred him to attempt higher things, and carried him at 
length entirely to the ſervice of the theatre, In 1666, he publiſhed 
his fragedy of © Alexandra.“ In 1668, he publiſhed ©& Les Plai- 
deurs,” a comedy; and © Andromache,” a tragedy; which, 


though 


# * 
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though it had great ſucceſs, was a good deal criticiſed. He con- 
tinued to exhibit from time to time ſeveral great and noble tra- 
gedies; Britannicus,”” in 1670; © Berenice,“ in 1671 ; “ Baja- 
zet.“ in 1672; Mithridates,” in 1673; « Iphigenia,“ in 1675 
% Phedra,” in 1677. During which time, he met with all that 
oppoſition, which envy and cabal are ever ready to ſet up againſt a 
ſuperior genius ; and one Pradon, a poet, whoſe name is not worth 
remembering, was then employed by perſons of the firſt diſtinction 
to, have a Phædra' ready for the theatre, againſt the time that 
Racine's ſhould appear. | | 
After the publication of © Phædra,“ he took a reſolution to quit 
the theatre for ever: although he was {till in full vigour, being 
not more than thirty-eight; and the only perſon, who was capable 
of conſoling Paris for the old age of Corneille. But he had im- 
bibed in his infancy a deep ſenſe of religion: and this, though it 
had been ſmothered for a while by his connections with the thea- 
tre, and particularly with the famous attreſs Champmele, whom 
he greatly loved, and by whom he had a fon, now at length broke 
out, and bore down all before it. In the firſt place, he reſolved, 
not only to write no more plays, but to do a rigorous penance for 
thoſe he had written; and actually formed a deſign of becoming a 
Carthuſian friar. His religious director, however, not ſo mad, 
but a good deal wiſer than he, adviſed him to think more mode- 
rately, and to take meaſures more ſuitable to his character. He 
put him upon marrying, and ſettling in the world, with which 
propoſal this humble and tractable penitent complied ; and imme- 
diately took to wife the daughter of a treaſurer of France for 
Amiens, by whom he had ſeven children. His next concern was 
to reconcile himſelf, with all thoſe, particularly the gentlemen of 
Port-Royal, whoſe cenſures he had incurred by his dramatic writ- 
ings. He was admitted a member of the French academy in 
1673, in the room of la Mothe le Vayer, deceaſed ; but ſpoiled 
the ſpeech he made upon that occaſion, by pronouncing it with 
too much timidity. In 1677, he was nominated with Botleau, 
with whom he was ever in ſtrict friendſhip, to write the hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV. and the public expected great things from two writers 
of their diſtinction, but were diſappointed. - 
Though Racine had made it a point of religion, never to med- 
dle any more with poetry, yet he was again drawn, in ſpite of all 
the reſiſtance he could make, to labour for the theatre. Madam de 
Maintenon entreated him to compoſe fome tragedy fit to be played 
by her young ladies at the convent of St. Cyr, and to take the 
ſubject from the Bible. Racine compoled “ Either ;*” which, be- 
ing firſt repreſented at St, Cyr, was afterwards acted at Verſailles 
before the king in 1689. Iwo years after this, he produced 
« Athaliah,” which, though performed by the fame perſons, met 
with no ſucceſs. Offended with the ill- reception of“ Athaliah,“ 
; he 
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he was more diſguſted than ever with poetry, and now renounced 
it totally. , He ſpent the Jatter years of his life in compoling a 
- hiſtory of the houſe of Port-Royal, the place of his education : 
which, however, though finely drawn up, as many have aſſerted, 
has not been publiſhed, - He died in 1699. He was interred at 
Port-Royal, according to his will; and, upon the deſtruction of 
the monaſtery, his remains were carried to St. Stephen du Mont 
at Paris. Beſides his plays already mentioned, he is the author of 
ſeveral other pieces of a ſmaller kind. | | 
RADCLIFFE (ALEXANDER), an officer of the army, devoted 
to Parnaſſus, and of ſtrong propenſity to mirth and pleaſure. His 
poetical performances abound in low humour. The principal of 
them were publithed in 8vo. 1682, under the title of“ The Ram- 
ble, an anti-heroic Poem.” He had publiſhed two years before, 
« Ovid Traveſtie, a Burleſque upon Ovid's Epiſtles.” Theſe were 
ſucceeded by leveral others. | 8 


— 


RADCLIFFE (Dr. Jog), an Engliſh phyſician of uncommon 
eminence, was born at Wakefield in Vorkſhire, where his father 
| py jab a moderate eſtate, in 1650. He was taught Greek and 

atin at a ſchool. in the ſame town; and, at 15 years of age, ſent 
to Univerſity-College in Oxford. In 1669, he took his firſt degree 
in arts; bur no fellowſhip becoming vacaut there, he removed to 
Lincoln-College, where he was elected into one. He applied 
himſelf to phyſic, and ran through the neceſſary courſes of botany, 
chemiſtry, and anatomy; in all which, having excellent parts, he 
quickly made a very great progreſs. He took the degree of M. A. 
in 1672, and then enrolled himſelf upon the phyſic line. In 1675, 
he proceeded M. B. and immediately began to practiſe. His repu- 
tation now increaled with his experience ; and betore he had been 
two years in the world, his buſineſs was very extenſive, and among 
thoſe of the higheſt rank. About this time, Dr. Marthal, rector 
of Lincoln's-College, did him an unkind office, by oppoſing his 
application for a faculty-pJace in the college; to ferve as a diſpen- 
fation from taking holy orders, which the ſtatutes required him to. 
do, if he kept his fellowſhip. This was owing to ſome witticiſms, 
which Radcliffe, according to his manner, had launched at the 
doctor : however, ſuch a ſtep being inconſiſtent with his preſent 
ſituation and views, he chole to reſign his fellowſhip, which he 
did in 1677. He would have kept his chambers, and reſided there 
as a commoner ; but Dr. Marihal not being at all diſpoſed to be 
civil to him, he quitted the college, and took lodgings elſewhere. 
In 1682, he went ont M. D. but continued two years longer at 
Oxford, growing equally in wealth and fame. 

In 1684. he went to London, and ſettled in Bow-{trect, Covent- 
Garden. In 1686, the princeſs Anne of Denmark made him her 

rn phyſician. 
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e e In 1687, wealth flowing in upon him very plentifully, 

1e had a mind to teſtify his gratitude to Univerſity-College, where 

he had received the beſt part of his education; and, with this in- 

tent, cauſed the Ealt window over the altar to be put up at his own 
expence. It is eſteemed a beautiful piece, repreſenting the nativity 

of our Saviour painted upon glaſs, and is declared to be his gift by 

an infcription under it. In 1693, he entered upon a treaty of 

marriage with the only daughter of a wealthy citizen, and was 

near bringing the affair to a conſummation ; when it was diſco- 

vered, that the young lady had already conſummated with her fa- 

ther's book keeper. This diſappointment in his firſt amour would 

not ſuffer him ever after to think of the ſex in that light; he even 

grew to a degree of inſenſibility, if not averſion for them. 

Soon after the death of queen Mary, having loſt the favour of 
the princeſs Anne, by neglecting to obey her call, from his too 
great attachment to the bottle, another phyſician was elected in 
his place. By his freedom and wit he alſo loſt the king's favour. 
When queen Anne came to the throne, the earl of Godolphin 

uſed all his endeavours to reinſtate him in his former poſt of chief 
phyſician ; but ſhe would not be prevailed upon. Nevertheleſs, he 
was conſulted in all cafes. of emergency and critical conjuncture; 
and, though not admitted in quality of the queen's domeſtic phy- 
ſician, received large ſums of fecret-fervice-money for his prefcrip- 
tions behind the curtain. In 1713, he was elected into parliament 
for the town of Buckingham. In the laſt illneſs of queen Anne, 
he was ſent for to Carſhalton about noon, by order of the council 3 
he ſaid, © he had taken phyſic, and could not come.“ On the 
th of Auguſt 1714, four days after the queen's death, a membet 
of the Houſe of Commons, a friend of the doctor's, who was 
alſo a member, and one ho always voted on the fame fide, moved, 
that he might be fummoned to attend in his place, in order to be 
cenſured for not attending on her majeſty. Ihe doctor, it is ſaid, 
endeavoured to vindicate his character by a letter, wherein he 
writes, „I know the nature of attending crowned heads in their 
laſt moments too well, to be fond of waiting upon them, without 
being ſent for by a proper authority.” But notwithſtanding this 
letter, the doctor became at that time ſo much the object of popu- 
lar refentment, that he was apprehenſive of being afſaſſinated. He 
died on the firſt of November the fame year; it is faid, that the 
_ dread he had of the populace, and the want of company in the 

country village, which he did not dare to leave, ſhortened his life, 

when juſt' fixty-four years old. He was carried to Oxford, and 
buried in St. Mary 2. Erl in that city. | 

— | 

RAINOLDS {Jonx), an eminent Engliſh divine, was born at 
Pinto in Devonſhire in 1549, and ſent to Merton-College, Oxford, 
in 1362. He removed to Corpus-Chriſti-College, of which he 
became firſt ſcholar, and then fellow. He took both the degrees 
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in arts and divinity. In 1598, he was made dean of Lincoln ; but, 
being unwilling to quit an academical life, he exchanged his deanery 
the year following, for the preſidentſhip of Corpus-Chriſti-College. 
Queen Elizabeth offered him a biſhopric ; but he modeſtly refuſed 
it, and faid, Nolo Epiſcopari in good earneſt, He died in 1607, 
after having publiſhed a great number of books. He had a hand in 
tranſlating part of the Old Teſtament, by command of James I. 
He was inclined to Puritaniſm, but with ſuch moderation, that he 
continued a conformiſt to the church of England. 
RALPH (James), a writer in poetry, politics, and hiſtory, was 
born we know not where, nor of what family. His deſcent was 
mean; but he raiſed himſelf from obſcurity by his merit. He was 
a ſchool-maſter at Philadelphia in North-America; which remote 
ſituation not ſuiting his active mind, he came to England about the 
beginning of the reign of George II. and by his attendance and abi- 
lities recommended himſelf to the patronage of ſome great men. 
He publiſhed a poem, entitled, 4 Night ;” and ſome pieces for the 
ſtage. Though he did not ſucceed as a poet, he was a very ingeni- 
ous proſe writer. His “ Hiſtory of England,” commencing with 
the reign of the Stuarts, is much eſteemed, as were his political 
amphlets ; ſome of which were looked upon as maſter-pieces. He 
fol all hopes of preterment by the death of Frederic prince of 
Wales; and died at Chiſwick, after a long ſuffering from the gout, 
Jan. 24, 1762. | | 


 RAMAZZINT (Bernarpin), an Italian phyſician, was born 
of a good family at Carpi near Modena, in 1633. When he had 
laid a foundation in grammar and claſlical literature in his own 
country, he went to Parma to ſtudy philoſophy ; and, afterwards 
applying himſelt to phyſic, took a doctor's degree there in 1659. 
Then he went to Rome, for the ſake of penetrating ſtill further into 
his art; and afterwards ſettled in the duchy of Caſtro. After ſome 
time, ill health obliged him to return to Carpi for his native air, 
where he married a wife, and followed the buſineſs of his profeſ- 
ſion ; but, in 1671, at the advice of ſome friends, he removed to 
Modena. In 1682, he was made profeſſor of phyſic in the uni- 
verſity of Modena, which was juſt founded by, duke Francis II. and 
he filled this office for eighteen years, attending in the mean time to 
practice, and not neglecting polite literature, of which he was al- 
ways fond. In 1700, he went to Padua upon invitation, to be a 
profeſſor there : but the infirmities of age began now to come upon 
him. He loſt his fight, and was forced to read and write with other 

people's eyes and hands. Nevertheleſs, the ſenate of Venice made 
him rector of the college in 1708, and allo raiſed him from the 
ſecond profeſſorſhip in phyſic to the firſt. He died in 1714 upon 
his bicth-day, Nov. 5, aged 81. He compoſed many works upon 
medical 
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medical and philoſophical ſubjects: his book De Morbis Artifi- 
cum,“ will always be uſeful. EY LECTIN 
— — 


 RAMEAU (Jonn Pn1z1P), an illuſtrious muſician, ſtyled by 
the French the Newton of harmony, was born at Dijon, Sept. 23, 
1683. After having learned the rudiments of muſic, he left his 
native country, and wandered about with the performers of a 
{trolling opera. At eighteen, he compoſed a muſical entertain- 
ment, which was repreſented at Avignon : afterwards, travelling 
through part of France and Italy, he corrected his ideas of muſic by 
the practice of the harpſichord ; and then went to Paris, where he 
erfected himſelf under John Lewis Marchand, a famous organiſt, 
He became organiſt of the cathedral church of Clermont in Au— 
vergne, and in this retirement ſtudied the theory of his art with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity. His application gave birth to his“ | raite de 
P Harmonie, Paris, 1722; and to his“ Nouveau Syiteme de 
Muſique Theorique, Paris, 1726.” But the work, for which 
he is moſt celebrated, is his © Demonſtration du Principe de Har- 
monie, Paris, 1750.” | 1 8 
With ſuch extraordinary talents as theſe, and a ſupreme ſtyle in 
muſical compoſition, it had been a national reproach, had Rameau 
been ſuffered to remain organiſt of a country cathedral. He was 
called to Paris, and appointed to the management of the opera : his 
muſie was of an original caſt, and the performers complained at firſt 
that it could not be excuſed ; but he afſerted the contrary, and 
evinced it by experiment. By practice he acquired a great facility 
in compoſing, ſo that he was never at a lofs to adapt ſounds to ſen- 
timents. The king, to reward his extraordinary merit, conferred 
upon him the ribband of the order of St. Michael; and, a little 
before his death, raiſed him to the rank of nobleſs. He was a man 
of good morals, and lived happily with a wife whom he tenderly 
loved. He died at Paris, Sept. 12, 1764; and his exequies were 
celebrated with great muſical ſoleinnity._ | 
f — — 
RAMSAY (Ax DPREW MICHAEI), frequently ſtyled the cheva- 
lier Ramſay, a poltte writer, was a Scotſman of an ancient family; 
and was born at Ayre in that kingdom, June 9, 1686. He received 
the firſt part of his education at Ayre, and was then removed to 
Edinburgh; where, diſtinguithing himſelf by good parts and un- 
common proficiency, he was ſent for to St. Andrew's, in order to 
attend a {on of the earl of Weems in that univerſity. After this, 
he travelled to Holland, and went to Leyden : where, falling into 
the acquaintance of Poiret, a celebrated myltic divine, he became 
tinctured with his doctrines ; and refoived for further ſatisfattion to 
conſult Fenelon, the famed archbiſhop of Cambray, who had long 
imbibed the fundamental principles of that theology. Before he 
left Scotland, he had conceived a diſguſt to the religion in which he 
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was bred; and in that ill- humour, caſting his eye upon other Chriſ- 
tian churches, and ſeeing none to his liking, he became diſpleaſed 
with all, and gave into Deiſm. During his abode in Holland, he 
grew more confirmed in that way of thinking; yet without coming 


to any fixed determination. In this unſettled ſtate of mind, he ar- 


rived at Cambray in 1710, and was received with great kindnefs by 
the archbiſhop, who took him into his family; and in ſix months 
time made him as good a Catholic as. himſelf. 
The ſubſequent courſe of his life received its direction from his 
friendſhip and connections with this prelate. Fenelon had been 
receptor to the duke of Burgundy, heir-apparent, after the death 


of his father the dauphin, to the crown of France; yet neither of 
them came to the poſſeſſion of it, being ſurvived by Lewis XIV. 


who was ſucceeded by his great grandſon, ſon to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and afterwards Lewis XV. Ramſay, having been firſt go- 
vernor to the duke de Chateau-Thiery and the prince de Turenne, 
was made knight of the order of St. Lazarus; and afterwards ſent 
for to Rome by the chevalier de St. George, ſtyled there James III. 
king of Great-Britain, to take the charge of educating his chil- 


dren. He went accordingly to that court in 1724; but the in- 


trigues and diſſentions, which. he found on his arrival there, gave 
him ſo much uneaſineſs, that, with the pretender's leave, he pre- 
fently returned to Paris. Then he croſſed the water to his own 


country, and was kindly received by the duke of Argyll and Green- 


wich ; in whoſe family he reſided ſome years, and employed his 
leiſure there in writing ſeveral ingenious pieces. We are told, that 
in the mean time he had the degree of doctor of law conferred on 
him at Oxford; that he was admitted for this purpoſe of St. Mary- 
Hall in April 1730 ; and that he was preſented to his degree by Dr. 
King, the principal of that houſe. After his return to France, he 
reſided ſome time at Pontoiſe, a ſcat of the prince de Furenne, duke 
de Bouillon; with whom he continued in the poſt of intendant till 
his death. This happened on the 6th of May 1743, at St. Ger- 
main-en-Laie, where his body was interred ; but his heart was de- 
| poſited in the nunnery of St. Sacrament at Paris. | 
| — — 


RAMSAY (ALLEN), a celebrated Scots poet, author of ſeveral 


ſonnets, and particularly a dramatic paſtoral very much admired, - 


called, The Gentle Shepherd.” It is ſaid, that his birth and 
education were obſcure. Some affirm, he was a barber, and have 
gone ſa far as to declare, that the pieces which bear his name, were 
none of his compoſition. but envy and calumny are always ready to 
attack genius! He died in 1758. 


CT pon 


RAMUS (PETER), a moſt famous profeſſor of France, was born 
in 1515, in a village of Vermandois in Picardy. His family was 
good, but had fuiferedgreat hardihips and injuries from the wars. 

. His 


/ 
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His grandfather, having loſt all his poſſeſſions, was obliged to turn 
collier for a Ive*;hood. His father followed huſbandry ; and Peter 
Was ſcarce out of the cradle, when he'was twice attacked with the 

plague. At eight years of age, a thirſt after learning prompted him » 
to go to Paris; but poverty forced him to leave that city. He re- 
turned to it as ſoon as he could; but, being unable to ſupport him- 
ſelf, he left it a ſecond time : yet his paſſion for ſtudy was ſo vio- 
lent, that, notwithſtanding his ill fortune in two journeys, he ven- 

_ tured upon a third. He was maintaincd there ſome months by one 
of his uncles, after which he was obliged to be a ſervant in the 
college of Navarre. After having finithed claſſical learning and 
rhetoric, he went through a courſe of philoſophy, which took him 

up three years and a half in the ſchools. The theſis, which he 
made for his maſter of arts degree, offended all the world: for he 
maintained in it, that“ all which Ariſtotle had advanced was falſe ;” 
and he anſwered extremely well the objections of the profeſſors. 
This ſucceſs inclined him to examine the doctrine of Ariſtotle more 
cloſely, and to combat it vigoroully : but he confined himſelf prin- 
cipally to his logic. The two firſt books he publiſhed, the one en- 
titled, © Inſtitutiones Dialecticæ,“ me other, “ Ariſtotelicæ Ani- 
madverſiones,“ occaſioned great diſturbances in the univerſity of 
Paris. The profeſſors there, who were adorers of Ariſtotle, raiſed 

| ſuch clamours, that the cauſe was carried before the parliament of 
Paris: but the moment they perceived it would be examined equi- 
tably, and according to the uſual forms, they by their intrigues took 

it from that tribunal, and brought it before the king's council; and 
Francis I. was obliged to interfere in it. In 1543, the king ordered, 
that Ramus and Antony Govea, who was his principal adverſary, 
ſhould chooſe two judges each, to pronounce on the controverſy, 
after they ihould have ended their diſputation ; while he himſelf ap- 
pointed a deputy. Ramus, in obedience to the king's orders, ap- 
peared before the five judges, though three of them were his de- 
clared enemies. The diſpute laſted two days, and Govea had all 
the advantages he could defire ; Ramus's books being prohibited in 
all parts of the kingdom, and their author ſentenced not to teach 
philoſophy any longer. The ſentence of the three judges was pub- 
liſhed in Latin and French in all the ſtreets of Paris, and in all 
parts of Europe, whither it could be ſent. Plays were acted with 

great pomp, in which Ramus was mocked and abuſed a thouſand 
ways, in the midit of the applauſes and acclamations of the Ariſto- 
telians. In 1544; the plague made great havo.k in Paris, and forced 
moſt of the ſtudents in ihe college of Prele to quit it; but Ramus, 
being prevailed upon to teach in it, ſoon drew together a great 
number of auditors. The Sorbonne attempted to drive him from 
that college, but to no purpoſe ; for he held the headthip of that 
houſe by arret of parliament. Through the patronage and protec- 

tion of the cardinal of Lorrain, he obtained in 1547, from 5008 
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II. the liberty of ſpeaking and writing, and the royal profeſſorſhip 
of philoſophy and eloquence in 1551. The parlament of Paris 
had, before this, maintained him in the liberty of joining philoſo- 
phical lectures to thoſe of eloquence ; and this arret or decree had 
put an end to ſeveral proſecutions, which Ramus and his pupils had 
ſuffered : tor they had been proſecuted ſeveral ways, both before the 
univerſity-judges and the civil magiſtrates. As foon as he was 
made regius-profeſſor, he was fired with a new zeal for improving 
the ſciences ; and was extremely laborious and active on this occa- 
ſion, notwithſtanding the hatred of his enemies, who were never 
at reſt, | : | 
Ramus was bred up in the Catholic religion, but afterwards de- 
ſerted it. He began to diſcover his new principles, by removing 
the images from the chapel of his college of Prele. This was in 
1552 ; when ſuch a proſecution was raiſed againſt him by the Reli- 
ioniſts, as well as Ariſlotelians, that he was not only driven out of 
his profeſſorſhip, but, obliged to conceal himſelf. For that purpoſe, 
he went with the king's leave to Fontainbleau ; where, by the help 
of books in the king's library, he purſued geometrical and aſtrono- 
mical ſtudies. As ſoon as his enemies knew where he was, he 
found himſelf no where fafe : ſo that he was le. go and con- 
ceal himſelf in ſeveral other places. During this interval, his ex- 
cellent and curious collection of books in the college of Prele was 
lundered; but, after a peace was concluded in 136g, between 
Charles IX. and the Proteſtants, he again took poſſeſſion of his ein- 
ployment, maintained himſelf in it with vigour, and was particu- 
larhy zealous in promoting the ſtudy of the mathematics. This 
laſted till the ſecond civil war in 1567, when he was forced to leave 
Paris, and ſhelter himſelf among the, Hugonots, in whoſe army 
he was at the battle of St. Denys. Peace having been concluded 
ſome months after, he was reſtored to his profetforthip ; but, fore- 
ſeeing that the war would foon break out again, he did not care to 
venture himſelf in a freſh ſtorm, and therefore obtained the king's 
leave to viſit the univerſities of Germany. He accordingly under- 
took this journey in 1568, and received very great honours wherever 
he came. He returned to France, after the third war in 1571 ; and 
Joſt his life miſerably, in the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's- Day, 


1572. 
— | 

RANDOLPH (Tromas), an Engliſh poet, was the ſon of a 
ſteward to Edward lord Zouch ; and born in Northamptonſhire, in 
1605: He was educated at Weſtminſter-School, and thence elected 
in 1623, as one of the King's ſcholars to Trinity-College in Cam- 
bridge; of which he became fellow, and took a maſter of arts de- 
grec. He was accounted one of the moſt pregnant wits of his time, 
and greatly admired by all the poets and men ot parts. Like a true 


poet, Randolph had a thorough contempt tor wealth, and as hearty 
| | | a love 
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a love of pleaſure; and this drew him into exceſſes, which made 
his life very ſhort. He died in 1634, when he had not completed 
his goth year. His“ Muſe's Looking-Glaſs,” a comedy, is well 

| known : he was the author of other dramatic performances, which 
with his poems were collected, and publiſhed in one volume, by 
his brother Robert Randolph, who was alſo a good poet, as appears 
from ſeveral copies of his verſes printed in various books. He was 
a ſtudent of Chriſt-Church in Oxford, where he took a bachelor of 
arts degree in 1627; and afterwards became vicar of Donnington 
in Lincolnſhire, where he died in 1671, aged about 60. | 
There was another Thomas Randolph, a Kentith gentleman, wh 
was made ſtudent of Chriſt-Church,. when Henry VIII. turned it 
into a cathedral ; and principal of Broadgate-Hall in 1549, being 
* then a doctor of law. In the reign of queen Elizabeth, he was 
employed in ſeveral embaſſies to Scotland, France, and Ruſſia; and 
not only knighted, but preferred to ſome coniiderable places. He 
died in 1590, aged bo. We have of his,“ An Account of his 
Emballage to the Emperor of Ruſſia, anno 1568 ;” and, “ Initruc- 
tions given to, and Notes to be obſerved by, certain Perſoris, for 
the ſearching of the Sea and Border of the Coalt, from the River 
Pechora to the Eaſtwards, anno 1588.” 4s 
— 

RAPHAEL, an illuſtrious painter of Italy, was born at Urbin, 
on Good-Friday 1483. His father was an ordinary painter : his 
maſter, Pietro Perugino. Having a penetrating underſtanding, as 
well as a fine genius for painting, he ſoon perceived that the perfec- 
tion of his art was not confined to Perugino's capacity; and there- 
fore went to Siena, in order to advance himſelf. Here Pinturrichia 

got him to be employed in making the cartoons for the pictures of 
the library ; but he had ſcarcely hniſhed one, before he was tempted 
to remove to Florence by the great noiſe which Leonardo da Vinci's 
and Michael Angelo's works made at that time. As ſoon as he had 
confidered the manner of thoſe illuſtrious painters, he reſolved to 
alter his own, which he had learned of Perugino. His pains and 
care were incredible; and he ſucceeded accordingly. He formed 
his guſto after the ancient ſtatues and bas reliefs, which he deſigned 
a long time with extreme application; and, beſides this, he hired 
eople in Greece and Italy, to deſign for him all the antique pieces 
that. could be found. Thus, he raiſed himſelf preſently to the top 
of his profeſſion. By the general conſent of mankind, he is ac- 
| knowledged to have been the prince of modern painters, and is 
oftentimes ſtyled © the divine Raphael ;** as if, for the inimitable 

| graces of his pencil, and for the excellence of his genius, he had 
ſomething more than human in his compoſition. He ſurpaſſed all 
modern painters, becauſe he poſſeſſed more of the excellent parts of 
painting than any other; and, it is believed, that he equalled the 
- ancients, excepting that he did not defign naked bodies with fo much 
1 learning 
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learning as Michael Angelo; but his guito of deſign is purer, and 
much better. He painted not with ſo good, ſo full, and fo graceful 
a manner, as Corregio; nor has he any thing of the contraſt of the 
lights and ſhadows, or fo ſtrong and free a colouring, as Titian : 
bat he had without compariſon a better diſpofition in his pieces, 
than either Titian, Corregio, Michael Angelo, or all the reſt of the 
ſucceeding painters to our days. His choice of attitudes, of heads, 
of ornaments, the ſuitableneſs of his drapery, his manner of de- 
figning, his varieties, his contraſts, his expreſſions, were beautiful 
in perfection; but, above all, he poſſeſſed the graces info advantageous 
a manner, that he has neverifince been equalled by any other. He 
became not only the beſt painter in the world, but fo admirable an ar- 
chite&, that Leo X. charged him with the building of St. Peter's- 
Church at Rome. He lived in the greateſt ſtate and ſplendor ima- 
ginable, admired and courted by all the princes and ſtates of Eu- 
rope. Cardinal Bibiano offered him his niece in marriage, and 
Raphael engaged himſelf ; but, Leo X. having given him hopes of 
a cardinal's hat, he made no haſte to marry her, His paſſion for the 
fair ſex deſtroyed him in the flower of his age : for, one day, after 
he had abandoned himſelf to exceſſive venery, he was ſeized with 
a fever; and, concealing the true cauſe of his diſtemper from his 
- phylicians, he was ſuppoſed to be improperly treated, and ſo carried 
off. He died upon his birth day in 1320. Cardinal Bembo wrote 
his epitaph, which is to be feen upon his tomb in the church of the 
Rotunda at Rome, where he was buried, : 


RAPIN (REexarTvs), a French Jeſuit, famous for his ſkill in 
claſſical learning, was born at Tours in 1621, and entered into the 
fociety at eighteen. He taught polite literature for nine years : he 
made it his particular {tudy, and thewed by ſome Latin productions, 
that he was able to write on the fineſt ſubjects with great art and elo- 
quence. He excelled in Latin poetry, and publiſhed various pieces 
in it: the principal of which was, « Hortorum Libri Quatuor.“ 
All his Latin poems, conſiſting of odes, epitaphs, facred eclogues, 
and four books upon Gardens, were collected and publiſhed 
at Paris in 1681, in 2 vols. 12mo. He applied himſelf afterwards to 
write in French, and ſucceeded very well in that language. His 
treatiſes on polite literature, having been publiſhed at various times, 
were collected and publiſhed, in 1684, in 2 vols. 4to. at Paris; and 
at Amiterdam, in 2 vols. 8vo. They were tranilated into Lnglith 
by Baſil Kennet and others, and publithed in 1705, in 2 vols. 
vo. under the title of“ The Critical Works of Monſ. Rapin.““ 
He died at Paris in 1687. . | | 
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